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lOL   COLSKIBGE's    obligations    to    SCHELLING,   AMD    THE    UNFAIR 
VIEW   OF    THE   SUBJECT  PRESENTED  IN  BLACKW00D*S   MAGAZINE. 

Some  yeare  ago,  when  the  late  Editor  of  my  Father's  works 
was  distantly  contempkiting  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
lAleraria,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  examine  the  text  carefully 
with  a  view  to  this  object,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  an  article 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  March,  1840,  in  which  "  the  very 
large  and  unacknowledged  appropriations  it  contains  from  the 
great  German  Philosopher  Schelling,*'  are  pointed  out ;  and  by 
this  paper  I  have  been  directed  to  those  passages  in  the  works  of 
Schelling  and  of  Maasz,  to  which  references  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages, — ^to  most  of  them  immediately,  and  to  a  few  more 
thnmgh  the  strict  investigation  which  it  occasioned.  Whether 
or  no  my  Father's  obligations  to  the  great  German  Philosopher 
afv  virtually  unacknowledged  to  the  extent  and  with  the  unfair- 
ness which  the  writer  of  that  article  endeavors  to  prove,  the 
reader  of  the  present  edition  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself; 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  all  before  him,  and  from  these,  when 
the  whole  of  them  are  lully  and  fairly  considered,  I  feel  assured 
that  by  readers  in  general, — and  I  have  had  some  experience  on 
this  point  already, — ^no  such  injurious  inferences  as  are  contained 
in  that  paper  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  author,  it  must  be  ob- 
•erved,  before  commencing  his  argument,  thinks  fit  to  disclaim 
the  belief,  that  conscious  intentional  plagiarism  is  imputable  to 
the  object  of  his  censure  ;  nevertheless,  throughout  great  part  of 
it  Mr.  Coleridge  is  treated  as  an  artful  purloiner  and  selfish 
plunderer,  who  knowingly  robs  others  to  enrich  himself,  both  the 
tooe  and  the  language  of  the  article  expressing  this  and  no  other 
meaning.     Such  aspersions  will  not  rest,  I  think  they  never  have 
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rested,  upon  Coleridge's  name  ;  the  protest  here  entered  is  a 
duty  to  his  memory  from  myself  rather  than  a  work  necessary 
to  his  vindication,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  are  made  less 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  record 
my  own. 

The  charge  brought  against  my  Father  by  the  author  of  the 
article  appears  to  be  this,  that,  having  borrowed  largely  from 
Schelling,*  he  has  made  no  adequate  acknowledgments  of  obli- 
gation to  that  philosopher,  only  such  general  admissions  as  are 
quite  insufficient  to  cover  the  extent  of  his  debt ;  that  his  antici- 
patory defence  against  a  charge  of  "  ungenerous  concealment  or 
intentional  plagiarism"  is  no  defence  at  all ;  and  that  his  partic- 
ular references  are  too  few  and  inaccurate  to  vindicate  him  from 
having  dealt  unfairly  toward  the  author  from  whom  he  has  taken 
BO  much.  The  plaintifl"  opens  his  case  with  giving  as  the  whole 
of  this  defence  of  my  Father's,— (that  it  is  not  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,) — certain  parts  of  a  passage  upon  Schelling 
that  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Biographia  Literarta  ; 
and  although,  in  that  passage,  the  author  desires,  that,  "  what- 
ever in  this  or  any  future  work  of  his  resembles  or  coincides  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  be 
wJujlly  attributed  to  hiniy'  yet  he  insists  that  Coleridge  has  de- 
frauded Schelling  of  his  due,  and  seeks  to  support  the  impeach- 
ment on  these  two  grounds,  first,  that  very  "  absence  of  distinct 
references  to  his  books,"  which  he  himself  plainly  admits  and 
particularly  accounts  for  ;  or,  in  the  accuser's  own  words,  his 
omission  of  specific  acknowledgments  in  the  instances  in  which 
he  was  indebted  to  him  ;  secondly,  his  having  affirmed  that  he 
had  in  some  sort  anticipated  the  system  which  he  proposed  to 
teach. 

Now  it  must  be  remarked,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  no  man 
can  properly  be  said  to  defraud  another,  nor  ought  to  be  so  spoken 
of,  who  has  not  a  fraudulent  intention, :  but  it  never  yet  has 
been  proved,  afler  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  Mr.  Coleridge  intended  to  deprive  Schelling  of  any  part 
of  the  honor  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  or  that  he  has,  by 

*  Tlie  passages  borrowed  by  my  Father  from  ScheUing  and  Maasz  are 
pointed  out  in  this  edition  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  oe- 
eur.  For  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  debt,  therefore,  readers  ar« 
referred  to  the  body  of  the  work,  chapters  v.  vil  viii.  ix.  xii. 
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Mr.  Coleridge's  means,  been  actually  deprived  of  it,  even  fi>r  an 
hour.  With  regard  to  the  first  ground  of  accusation,  it  is  doubt- 
less to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  accused,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  so  important  a  portion  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  Schelling  without  himself  making  those  distinct  and  accurate 
references,  which  he  might  have  known  would  eventually  be  re- 
quired as  surely  as  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  recommend  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  contained  in  them  to  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents in  this  country.  Why  did  Mr.  Coleridge  act  thus,  subjecting 
himself,  as  he  might  well  have  anticipated,  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  hostile  spirit  against  his  person  and  principles,  that  existed 
in  many  quarters,  to  suspicion  from  the  illiberal,  and  contume- 
lious treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  imscrupulous  ? 
Why  he  so  acted  those  who  best  knew  him  can  well  understand, 
without  seeing  in  his  conduct  evidence  of  unconscientiousness  : 
they  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this,  that  to  give  those 
distinct  and  accurate  references,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  is 
now  so  severely  arraigned,  would  have  caused  him  much  trouble 
of  a  kind  to  him  peculiarly  irksome,  and  that  he  dispensed  him- 
self from  it  in  the  belief,  that  the  general  declaration  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  subject  was  sufficient  both  for  Schelling  and 
fcr  himself.  This  will  be  the  more  intelligible  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind,  that,  as  all  who  knew  his  literary  habits  will  believe, 
the  pa&sages  from  Schelling,  which  he  wove  into  his  work,  were 
not  transcribed /br  tJie  occasion,  but  merely  transferred  from  his 
note-book  into  the  text,  some  of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  not  even 
from  his  note-book  immediately,  but  from  recollection  of  its  con- 
tents. It  is  most  probable  that  he  mistook  some  of  these  trans- 
lated passageajbr  compositions  of  his  own,  and  quite  improbable, 
as  all  who  know  his  careless  ways  will  agree,  that  he  should 
have  noted  down  accurately  the  particular  works  and  portions 
of  works  from  which  they  came. 

•*  But  even  with  the  fullest  conviction,"  says  Archdeacon 
Hare,  "  that  Coleridge  can  not  have  been  guilty  of  intentional 
plagiarism,  the  reader  will,  probably,  deem  it  strange,  that  he 
should  have  transierred  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Schelling  into  his 
volume  wthout  any  reference  to  their  source.  And  strange  it 
undoubtedly  is.  The  only  way  I  can  see  of  accounting  for  it  is 
frx>m  his  practice  of  keeping  note-books  or  journals  of  his  thoughts, 
filled  wi^  observations  and  brief  dissertations  on  such  matters  as 
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happened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprinkling  now  and  then  of  ex- 
tracts and  abstracts  from  the  books  he  was  reading.  If  the  name 
of  the  author  from  whom  he  took  an  extract  was  left  out,  he 
might  easily,  years  after,  foiget  whose  property  it  was,  especially 
when  he  had  made  it  in  some  measure  his  own,  by  transfusing 
it  into  his  own  English.  That  this  may  happen  I  know  from 
experience,  having  myself  been  lately  puzzled  by  a  passage  which 
I  had  translated  from  Kant  some  years  ago,  and  which  cost  me 
a  good  deal  of  search,  before  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my 
own."* 

My  Father  sa]^  himself,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  "I 
have  not  indeed  {eheu  !  res  angusta  domi  /)  been  hitherto  able 
to  procure  more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  first  volume  of 
his  collected  Tracts,  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism ;  to  which,  however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against 
Fichte,  the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incon- 
gruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance 
afforded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  love."  From  this  pamphlet  (entitled  Dar- 
legung,  &c.  Exposition  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature  to  the  improved  doctrine  of  Fichte)  he  had  just  cited 
a  striking  passage,  and  it  is  represented  as  strangely  disingenuous, 
that  he  should  have  given  that  extract  merely  as  "  observations 
firom  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  continent,"!  without  specifying* 
the  particular  work  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  even  the  writer's 
name.  So  indeed  it  may  appear  on  an  examination  undertaken 
ostensibly  for  the  love  of  toisdom,  but  a  still  closer  one,  conducted 
in  the  toisdom  of  love,  will  convince  any  reader  that  there  was 
as  little  of  self-regard  in  this  transaction  as  of  aaccuracy.  At 
that  stage  of  his  work,  at  which  the  citation  is  made,  my  Father 
had  not  yet  introduced  Schelling  to  his  readers,  readers  unac- 
quainted, as  he  doubtless  imagined,  with  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  his  writings.  He  immediately  proceeds,  however,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  authors  whom  he  successively  studied, 
when  he  had  "  found  no  abiding  place  for  his  reason"  in  the 
'*  schools  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley  ;"  and  then, 

*  From  Mr.  Hare's  defence  of  Ck>leridge  in  the  British  Magazine  of  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  pp.  20,  21, 

f  See  p.  260.  Of  the  use  made  by  the  writer  in  BL  of  this  passage  I 
shall  have  to  speak  again  further  on. 
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after  doing  honor  to  Kant  and  justice  to  Fichte,  he  speaks  of 
ScheUing  by  name,  and  mentions  every  work  of  his  to  which  he 
ever  owed  any  thing.  The  "  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Methode  des 
Academischen  Siudium"  which,  as  well  as  the  Darlegung,  is 
mentioned  as  containing  the  word  Inreins-bUdung,  the  oiiginal, 
as  is  supposed,  of  his  "  esemplastic,"  he  neyer  possessed  and  prob- 
ably never  saw^.  In.  mentioning  the  pamphlet  against  Fichte, 
he,  naturally  enough,  described  its  general  character,  and  proba- 
bly either  forgot,  while  he  was  so  doing,  that  from  this  same 
woric  his  previous  citation  had  been  made,  or  felt  that  for  read- 
en  to  whom  the  very  name  of  ScheUing  was  new,  such  particu- 
larity as  that  of  reciting  its  long  title,  and  referring  to  it  the 
passage  he  had  brought  forward,  was  superfluous. 

Ideen  zu  einer  JPhilosophie  der  Natur  was  one  of  the  works 
of  ScheUing,  mrhich  my  Father  had  not  in  his  possession,  when  he 
composed  the  Biographia  lAteraria,  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
enticed  it  Schelling's  Natur- P hilosophie  / — that  he  had  pie- 
somed  to  contract  the  proper  name  of  a  book  he  had  once  read, 
from  its  fuUer  form  in  the  title-page,  to  that  abridged  one,  which 
it  probably  wore  upon  its  back.  No  comment  is  made,  indeed, 
upon  this  important  fact,  but  that  is  supplied  by  the  strain  of 
the  article. 

His  accuser  urges  against  him  that  he  did  not  elaborate  over 
again  what  he  had  borrowed  and  thus  make  it,  in  some  sense, 
his  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  which  is  borrowed  can 
ever,  strictly  speaking,  become  the  property  of  the  borrower,  so 
as  to  cease  to  be  that  of  the  original  possessor  ;  the  new  form  in 
which  he  invests  it,  or  the  fresh  matter  which  he  engrafts  upon 
it,  wiU  be  his,  but  the  debt  to  him  who  has  fomished  the  sub- 
stance, in  the  one  case,  or  the  ntideus,  in  the  other,  is  not  can- 
celled because  of  these  additions,  and  honesty  as  weU  as  grati- 
tude would  equally  require  its  acknowledgment,  though  the  obU- 
gation  wiU  be  less  apparent  to  the  general  reader.  And  surely 
if  there  had  been  any  design  of  appropriating  in  my  Father's 
ndnd,  he  would  have  sought  to  make  the  borrowed  passages  ap- 
pear bis  own,  by  change  of  expression  at  least.  It  has  been  weU 
of  the  genuine  Plagiary  that  his 

**  "Easy  Yampiiig  talents  lies 
First  wit  to  pilfer,  then  disg^Use* 
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This  is  the  plan  which  all  crafty  plagiarists  adopt ;  this  is  the 
way  in  which  numberless  writers  have  dealt  with  my  Father 
himself,  the  major  part  of  them,  however,  not  craftily  or  selfish- 
ly, but  doubtless  unawares  to  themselves  ;  there  being  far  less 
of  conscious,  far  more  of  imconscious,  plagiarism  among  authors 
than  the  world  is  apt  to  suppose.  But  Coleridge  repeated  the 
very  words  of  Schelling,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  an  easy  task 
for  the  German  to  reclaim  his  own,  or  for  the  dullest  wight  that 
could  read  his  books  to  give  it  him  back  again.  Must  he  not 
have  been  careless  of  the  fneuvn  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  tuum, 
when  he  took  whole  pages  and  paragraphs,  unaltered  in  form, 
from  a  noted  author — ^whose  writings,  though  unknown  in  this 
country,  when  he  first  brought  them  forward,  were  too  consider- 
able in  his  own  to  be  finally  merged  in  those  of  any  other  man, — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  lead 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  that  author,  and  was  referring  read- 
ers to  his  works  both  generally,  and  in  some  instances,  and  those 
the  most  important,  particularly?  From  his  accuser's  bluster- 
ing conclusion — **  Plagiarism,  like  murder,  will  out !"  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken  pains  to  prevent 
his  "plagiarism"  firom  coming  out, — that  with  the  "stealthy 
pace"  of  the  murderer  he  had  "moved  towards  his  design  like  a 
ghost."  Verily,  if  no  man  ever  tried  to  murder  an  author's 
good  name  with  more  of  malice  prepense  than  he  to  steal  one, 
the  literary  world  would  be  freer  firom  felonious  practices  than  it 
is  at  present.* 

One  of  the  largest  extracts  my  Father  accompanies  with  these 
words  in  a  parenthesis  (See  Schell.  Abhandl.  zur  Erlauter,  des 
Id.  der  Wissenschaftdehre).^     "  But  firom  this  reference,"  asks 

*  "  Of  a  truth,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  "  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  purloin,  he 
never  would  have  stolen  half  a  dozen  pages  from  the  head  and  front  of  that 
very  work  of  Schelling's  which  was  the  likeliest  to  fall  into  his  reader's 
hands ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one  could  not  read  without  detect- 
ing the  plagiarism.  Would  any  man  think  of  pilfering  a  column  from  the 
porch  of  St.  Paul's  ?  The  high  praise  which  Coleridge  bestows  on  Schelling 
would  naturally  excite  a  wish  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest  in 
his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  Gkrman.  The  first  books  of  his 
they  would  ^e  up  would  be  hia  Natur-Philasophie,  and  his  Transcenden- 
tal Idealism  ;  these  are  the  works  which  Coleridge  himself  mentions ;  and 
the  latter,  from  its  subject,  would  attract  them  the  most." — ^Brit.  Mag.  of 
1885,  p.  20. 

f  See  p.  332. 
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the  oenBor,  ''would  not  a  reader  Baturally  deduce  the  inference 
tkat  C.  was  here  reienring  to  Schelling  in  support  of  his  oum 
views,  and  not  literally  translating  and  appropriating  the  Ger- 
mans : 

There  are  some  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  microscopically  too, 
but  only  in  certain  directions.  To  those  whose  vision  is  more 
cathohc  I  address  the  plain  question,  Did  not  my  Father  say  fully 
eoough  to  put  every  reader  of  a  studious  turn,  every  reader  ahle 
to  take  up  his  philosophical  views  in  eame8t,^-(and  to  whom  else 
were  these  horrowed  passages  more  than  strange  words,  or  Schel- 
ling's  claims  of  the  slightest  consequence  ?) — into  the  way  of  con- 
sulting their  original  source  ?  The  longer  extracts  are  aU  either 
apresdy  acknowledged,  as  that  from  the  Darlegung  in  chap.  ix. 
and  that  beginning  at  p.  332  ;  or  taken  from  the  Transceiv- 
dental  Idealism,  which  he  speaks  of  more  than  once,  or  from 
the  above-^nentioned  treatise,  of  which  he  gTves  the  long  title. 

Most  of  these  extracts  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  refers,  7wt  to 
the  treatise,  which  my  Father  did  name,  but  to  the  collection  at 
kige — ^the  Philosophische  Schriften — ^which  it  so  happened  that 
he  did  not ;  and  moreover  he  asserts,  that  it  would  be  nesct  to  im- 
posstHe  for  a  reader  to  find  the  tract  referred  to  by  this  same  long 
title,  for  that  it  is  "  buried  among  a  good  many  others  in  Schel- 
ling's  Phil.  Schrift"  of  which  it  occupies  137  pages  out  of  511 
— as  if  it  could  not  possibly  enter  his  head  or  the  head  of  any 
bookseller  that  he  might  employ,  to  look  for  it  in  the  "  volume  of 
Schelling's  collected  Tracts"  which  my  Father  speaks  of  in  chap- 
ter ix.  If  the  works  of  Schelling  were  as  good  as  dead  and 
buried  for  all  here,  that  was  not  through  any  fault  of  his ;  had 
he  named  every  one  of  their  titles  at  full  length,  and  given  an 
abstract  of  all  they  contained,  the  bill  of  fare,  at  that  time,  would 
have  attracted  no  guests.  Grill  would  be  Grill,  and  have  his 
unmetaphysic  mind. 

Fairly  considered  his  conduct  in  this  matter  does  but  help  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he  ''  regarded  Truth  as  a 
divine  ventriloquist,  not  caring  from  whose  mouth  the  sounds 
are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the  words  are  audible  and 
intelligible." 

The  Writer  in  Blackwood,  however,  takes  a  very  diilerent  view 
fA  it;  he  rather  supposes  the  true  interpretation  of  my  Father's 
eonduct  to  be  that  he  would  have  nothing  ascribed  to  Schelling, 
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which  appeared  in  the  works  of  both,  though  he  desires  that 
every  thing  may  be,  and  that  this  expression  was  used  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  himself,  should  he  ever  be  discovered  to  have  "  cab- 
baged from  his  works  ad  libitum.*^     The  style  of  these  strictures 
resembles  the  reasoning ;  things  look  rough  and  coarse  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  the  reasoning  they  contain  is  of  that  kind,  which 
turns  things  wrong  side  out.     It  represents  my  Father's  apology 
as  being  penned  under  a  notion  that  he  should  gain  credit  for  the 
transcendentalism  contained  in  his  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  comparison  betwixt  his  writings  and  those  of  the  original 
transcendentalist  would  for  years,  if  ever,  be  made.     It  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  his  obligations  to  Schelling  were  not  discov- 
ered ;.  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  caJcidated  on  this, 
with  the   amount  of  those  obligations  distinctly  present  to  his 
mind,  for  this  could  only  have  happened  through  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  he  was  making  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the 
transcendental  system.     When  a  doctrine  comes  into  credit,  ia 
days  like  these,  the  first  teacher  of  it  is  as  soon  discovered  as  the 
lake  that  feeds  the  glittering  brook  and  sounding  waterfall  is 
traced  out,  when  they  have  gained  the  traveller's  eye.     It  is  not 
true,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  my  father  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
originality  ;— originality  was  not  denied  him,  simply  because  he 
had  no  enjoyment  and  no  credit. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  "  borrowed  plumes"  drest  him  out  but 
poorly  in  the  public  eye,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  just  obser- 
vation on  the  fate  of  the  Biographia  Literariaj  when  he  said 
that  it  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  public.  Instead  of 
gaining  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  discoverer,  at  the  expense 
of  Germany,  the  author  was  generally  spoken  of  as  an  introducer 
of  German  metaphysics  into  this  country,  i7i  which  light  he  had 
represented  himself, — a  man  of  original  power,  who  had  spoiled 
his  own  genius  by  devoting  himself  to  the  lucubrations  of  foreign- 
ers. It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  to  give  hita 
a  vast  metaphysical  reputation,  founded  on  the  jBiographia  Lit- 
eraria,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  paragraphs,  he  implies,  that 
the  passages  taken  from  Schelling  had  been  "  paraded  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  as  specimens  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the  English  philosopher."  Some,  perhaps,  have  been  weary 
enough  of  hearing  him  called  tvonderful, — ^but  the  friends  of 
Coleridge  well  know,  that  the  work  was  generally  neglected  till 
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the  author's  name  began  to  rise  by  various  other  means ;  and 
that  although  passages  of  his  writings  have  been  often  quoted  of 
late  years,  and  some  in  the  B.  L.  have  been  in  the  mouths  of 
many,  \ehile  the  book  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  yet 
that  the  transcendental  portions  of  it  were  unknown  to  his  ad- 
mirers in  general,  till  some  of  them,  afler  his  decease,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  Schelling  in  Tait's  Magazine.  If  the 
transcendentalism  adopted  in  the  Biographia  be  a  jewel  of  great 
price,  no  gem  lodged  in  a  dark  unfathomed  cave  of  ocean  was 
erer  more  unseen  and  unknown  than  this  was  for  many  a  year. 
In  making  an  estimate  of  a  man's  intellectual  wealth  we  can  not 
abstract  the  influence  upon  his  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  prece- 
dent or  contemporary  ;  but  all  Mr.  Coleridge's  direct  debts  to  the 
great  Transcendental ist  may  be  refunded,  and  whatever  obliga- 
tions reflective  men  of  this  age  have  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  they  owe  to  him,  the  sum  of  them  will  not  be  sensibly  di- 
minished. 

In  other  quarters  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  accused  of  denying 
his  obligations  to  Schlegel ;  yet  he  never  denied  having  borrowed 
those  illustrations  and  detached  thoughts,  which  are  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  charge.  His  words  on  the  subject  neither 
say  nor  imply,  in  assertion  of  tiis  originality,  more  than  this,  that, 
in  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  delivered  "  before  Mr. 
Schlegel  gave  his  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna," — (I  believe  it 
was  in  1804,  previously  to  his  departure  for  Malta,) — he  put 
forth  the  same  general  principles  of  criticism  as  in  the  following 
courses  ;^eo  that  whatever  substantial  agreement  there  might  be 
between  them,  an  this  head,  must  be  coincidence. 

It  was  said  of  my  Father  by  his  late  Editor,  that,  "  in  think- 
iDS  passionately  of  the  principle,  he  forgot  the  authorship — and 
sowed  beside  many  waters,  if  peradventure  some  chance  seedling 
might  take  root  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spir- 
itualization  of  man."*  He  was  ever  more  intent  upon  the  pur- 
suit and  enunciation  of  truth  than  alive  to  the  collateral  benefits 
that  wait  upon  it,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  this  or  that 
individual.  The  incautious  way  in  which  he  acted  upon  this 
impulse  was  calculated  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  with  those  to 
whose  minds  any  such  feeling  was  alien  and  inconceivable.  Yet 
no  unprejudiced  person,  who  reviews  my  Father's  life,  on  an  inti- 
♦  Preface  to  the  Table  Talk  of  a  T.  Ooleridgo»  VI. 
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mate  acquaintance  with  it,  will  deny  that  he  showed  an  unusual 
disregard  of  this  property  in  thought,  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  and  that  he  spent  in  letters  and  marginal  notes, 
and  in  discourse  at  all  times  and  to  all  auditors  a  great  deal  hoth 
of  thought  and  briUiant  illustration,  which  a  more  prudential  and 
self-interested  man  would  have  kept  back  and  presented  in  a  form 
better  fitted  to  procure  for  himself  a  permanent  reward  ;  that  he 
would  spend  time  and  labor  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
works  of  others,  and  earnest  consideration  of  their  affairs,  for 
their  sakes  only,  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself.     If  he 
was  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  of  other  men's  property, 
he  was  profuse  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  truth,  such  was  his  temper 
in  regard  to  all  property,  of  what  kind  soever ;  he  did  not  enough 
regard  or  value  it  whether  for  himself  or  his  neighbor.     Nor  is  it 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  he  did  at  times  speak  of  his  share  in 
the  promulgation  of  truth  and  awakening  of  reflection,  and  of  the 
world's   unthankfulness.      This   he   did,  rather  in  self-defence, 
when  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  to  employ  or  of  misemploying 
his  natural  gifts,  than  from  an  inordinate  desire  to  parade  and 
exalt  them.     He  was  goaded  into  some  degree  of  egotism  by  the 
charges  continually  brought  against  him,  that  he  suflered  his 
powers  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  spend  themselves  in  a  fruitless  ac- 
tivity.    But  they  who  spoke  thus  on  the  one  hand  under-rated 
his  actual  achievements,  the  importance  of  which  time  and  trial 
were  to  discover,  since  speculations  like  his  show  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  using,  and  come  into  use  but  slowly ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  over-rated  his  powers  of  literary  execution.     They 
weie  struck  by  his  marked  intellectual  gifts,  but  took  no  note  of 
his  intellectual  impediments, — ^were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
want  of  proportion  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  ;would 
always  have  prevented  him  from  making  many  or  good  books  ; 
for,  even  had  he  possessed  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill  in  the 
arranging  and  methodizing  of  thought  with  a  view  to  publication 
and  in  reference  to  the  capacities  of  a  volume,  this  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  one  whose  genius  was  ever  im- 
pelling him  to  trace  things  down  to  their  deepest  source,  and  to 
follow  them  out  in  their  remotest  ramifications.     His  powers, 
compounded  and  balanced  as  they  were,  enabled  him  to  do  that 
which  he  did,  and  possibly  that  alone. 

Great  as  was  the  activity  of  his  intellect  in  its  own  congenial 
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sphere,  he  wanted  that  agility  of  mind,  which  can  turn  the  nn- 
deistanding  from  Its  wonted  mode  of  movement  to  set  it  upon 
new  tasks  necessary  to  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  what 
has  heen  produced  of  another  kind,  but  uninteresting  in  them- 
selyes  to  the  mind  of  the  producer.  He  loved  to.  go  forward,  ex- 
panding and  ennobling  the  soul  of  his  teaching,  and  hated  the 
trouble  of  turning  back  to  look  after  its  body.  To  the  healthful 
and  vigorous  such  trouble  appears  nothing,  simply  because  they 
art  healthful  and  vigorous ;  but  to  feel  all  exertion  a  labor,  all 
labor  pain  and  weariness,  this  is  the  very  symptom  of  disease  and 
its  most  grievous  consequence. 

The  nerveless  languor,  which,  after  early  youth,  became  almost 
the  habit  of  his  body  and  bodily  mind,  which  to  a  great  degree 
paralyzed  his  powers  both  of  rest  and  action,  precluding  by  a  tor- 
pid irritability  their  happy  vicissitude, — ^rendered  all  exercises 
difficult  to  him  except  of  thought  and  imagination  flowing  on- 
ward freely  and  in  self-made  channels ;  for  these  brought  with 
them  their  own  warm  atmosphere  to  thaw  the  chains  of  frost 
that  bound  his  spirit.  Soon  as  that  spontaneous  impulse  was 
suspended,  the  apathy  and  sadness  induced  by  his  physical  con- 
dition reabsorbed  his  mind,  as  sluggish  mists  creep  over  the  valley 
when  the  breeze  ceases  to  blow  ;  and  to  counteract  it  he  lacked 
any  other  sufficient  stimulus  : 

With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll ; 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  1 
Wark  without  hope  draws  noetar  in  a  $ie»e. 
And  hope,  without  an  ottject,  eon  not  live. 

He  had  no  ?iope  of  gainfrd  popularity,  even  from  the  most  la- 
borious efibrts  that  he  was  capable  of  making ;  nor  would  this  in 
itself  have  been  an  adequate  object  of  hope  to  him,  without  a 
further  one,  more  deeply  satisfying,  a  dream  of  which  was  ever 
unbracing  his*mind,  but  which  life,  such  as  he  had  made  it,  and 
such  as  it  was  given  him  from  above,  had  not  afforded.  Then 
the  complaints  and  warnings  from  "  all  quarters,"  of  the  obscurity 
of  his  prose  writings,  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  "  cold  water 
poured'*  upon  him.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  who 
thus  complained  were  making  any  attempt  to  meet  him  half- 
way,— ^whether  they  had  done  their  part  toward  understanding 
wfajat  they  called  unintelligible.     It  is  the  chief  use  and  aim  of 
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writings  of  such  a  character  as  his  to  excite  the  reader  to  think, — 
to  draw  out  of  his  mind  a  native  flame  rather  than  to  make  it 
bright  for  a  moment  by  the  reflection  of  alien  fires.  All  literary 
productions  indeed  demand  some  answering  movement  on  the  part 
of  readers,  but,  in  common  cases,  the  motion  required  is  so  easy, 
so  much  in  known  ways  and  smooth  well-beaten  tracks,  that  it 
seems  spontaneous  and  is  more  like  rest  than  labor.  This  is  the 
difliculty  with  which  introducers  of  new  thought  have  to  con- 
tend ;  the  minds  that  are  to  receive  these  accessions  must  them- 
,  selves,  in  order  to  their  reception  of  them,  be  renewed  propor- 
tionately, renewed  not  from  without  alone,  but  by  co-operation 
from  within, — a  process  full  of  conflict  and  struggle,  like  the  fer- 
menting of  raw  juices  into  generous  wines.  Though  my  Father 
understood  this  well  in  the  end,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
it,  and  for  all  its  consequences,  in  the  beginning;  coming  upon 
him  as  it  did,  it  acted  as  a  narcotic,  and  by  deepening  his  de- 
spondency increased  his  literary  inertness.  Speaking  of  "  The 
Friend"  he  observes,  "  Throughout  these  Essays  the  want  of  illus- 
trative examples  and  varied  exposition  is  the  main  defect,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  haimting  dread  of  being  tedious." 

The  Biographia  Literaria  he  composed  at  that  period  of  his 
life  when  his  health  was  most  deranged,  and  his  mind  most  sub- 
jected to  the  iiifluence  of  bodily  disorder.  It  bears  marks  of  this 
throughout,  for  it  is  even  less  methodical  in  its  arrangement  than 
any  of  his  other  works.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  author  pur- 
sues his  plan  of  writing  his  literary  life,  but,  in  no  long  time  his 
"  slack  hand"  abandons  its  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  book  is 
filled  out  to  a  certain  size,  with  such  miscellaneous  contents  of 
his  desk  as  seem  least  remote  from  it.  To  say,  with  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  that  he  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  unfolding  a 
theory  of  the  imagination,  merely  because  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  all  that  Schelling  had  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  ac- 
count for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  first  volume,  is  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  false  light ;  he  broke  down  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  whole  scheme,  the  regular  history  of  his  literary 
life  and  opinions,  and  this  not  for  want  of  help  in  one  particular 
line,  but  because  his  energies  for  regular  composition  in  any  line 
were  deserting  him,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  suggested,  that 
**  interspersed  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,  gUmpses  and  in- 
dications are  to  be  found  of  some  stupendous  theor}*  on  the  subject 
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of  the  iioaginatioii ;"  that  Coleridge  expected  to  *'  catch  and  un- 
riddle these  shadowy  intimatioiis,"  but  that,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  do  this,  he  "  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  abandon  his 
work  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in  the  lurch."  What 
these  glimpses  of  a  "  stupendous  theory"  are,  and  where  they  are, 
except  "  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,"  the  announcer  does 
not  infbnn  us  :  his  own  imagination  may  have  discovered  to  him 
what  was  never  discerned  by  Coleridge,  in  all  whose  notes  upon 
Schelling  not  a  hint  is  given  of  this  stupendous  theory  in  embryo, 
hk  the  last  part  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism,  which  relates 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  at  p.  473,  a  passage  occurs  in  which  the 
poetic  faculty  and  the  productive  intuition  are  identified,  and  that 
which  is  active  in  both,  that  one  and  the  same,  declared  to  be 
the  imagination  :  but  this  appears  to  be  the  crown  and  comple- 
tion of  a  system  already  laid  down,  not  a  germ  of  a  system  to  be 
evolved  in  future.  The  Lo^agination  is  also  characterized  in 
aphorisms  34,  35,  of  ScheUing's  Wissenschaftliche  Abhandlun- 
^en  :  but  we  must  strain  our  eyes  very  much  to  find  any  indica- 
ticms  of  a  grand  philosophical  design  there.*  I  suspect  that  this 
"  stupendous  theory"  has  its  habitation  in  the  clouds  of  the  ao- 
cnser's  fancy, — dcuds  vdthout  water,  though  black  as  if  they 
were  big  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  extent  of  ScheUing's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Imag- 
ination my  father  well  knew  before  he  commenced  the  Biographic 
Idteraria,  and  he  must  also  have  known  how  far  he  was  able  to 
"  catch  and  unriddle  his  shadowy  intimations  ;"  what  he  did  not 
know  or  sufficiently  consider  was  the  space,  which  such  a  disqui- 
sition ought  to  occupy  in  his  work,  and  the  relation  which  it  had 
to  his  undertaking.  But  for  the  failure  of  his  powers,  he  might 
have  recast  what  he  had  already  written,  and  give  it  such  shape 
and  proportions,  as  would  have  made  it  seem  suitable  to  the  work 
ia  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  this  effort  he  felt  incapable,  and 
the  letter  was  devised  in  order  to  enable  him  to  print  what  he 
had  already  written  without  farther  trouble.  But  he  still  jchei- 
iahed  the  intention  of  continuing  the  subject,  thus  commenced,  in 
a  future  work,  which  was  to  explain  his  system  of  thought  at 
large,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe, — with  what  fruit  will,  it  is  to 

•  I  have  asked  two  stadcnts  of  Schelling  if  they  ever  met  with  this  theory 
in  trsTersiDg  his  works,  but  oould  learn  nothing  of  it  from  either  of  them. 
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be  hoped,  hereafter  appear  in  a  philosophical  work  by  his  firiend 
and  fellow*8tadent  Idjr.  Green. 

l!lie  second  great  ground  of  accnsation  against  my  father  is  his 
having  laid  claim  to  "  the  main  and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schel- 
ling*8  system.  "  We  ourselves,"  says  the  critic,  *'  in  our  day  have 
had  some  small  dealings  "with  '  main  and  fundamental  ideas,'  and 
we  know  thns  much  about  them,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  any  man 
or  for  every  man  to  have  them ;  the  difficulty  is  in  bringing  them 
intelligibly,  effectively,  and  articulately  o«t, — ^in  elaborating  them 
into  clear  and  intelligible  shapes."  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
argument,  on  the  hint  of  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in 
his  life  of  Coleridge,  with  a  choice  simile.  "  Wasps,"  says  he, 
"  and  even"  other  insects,  which  I  decline  naming  after  him, 
"  are,  we  suppose,  capable  of  collecting  the  juice  of  flowers,  and 
this  jnice  may  be  called  their  '  fundamental  ideas  ;'  but  the  bee 
alone  is  a  gennis  among  flies,  because  ha  alone  can  put  forth  his 
ideas  in  the  shape  of  honey,  and  make  the  breakfast-table  glad." 
True  or  false,  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  any  thing  that  my  father 
has  said  in  the  BiograpMa  Literaria,  As  for  the  bare  "  raw 
material"  (to  use  the  critic's  own  expression),  out  of  which  intel- 
lectual systems  are  formed,  it  is  possessed  by  every  human  being, 
from  Adam  to  his  children  of  the  present  day,  by  one  just  as 
much  as  another.  Clodpatee,  who  draw  no  lines  save  with  the 
plough  across  the  field,  have  all  the  geometry  folded  up  in  their 
minds  that  Euclid  unfolded  in  his  book :  Kant's  doctrine  of  pure 
reason  is  a  web  woven  out  of  stuff  that  is  in  every  man's  brain  ; 
and  the  simplest  Christian  is  implicitly  as  great  a  divine  as 
Thomas  Aquinas.  But  when  a  man  declares  that  the  funda- 
m^tal  ideas  of  a  system  are  born  and  matu/red  in  his  mind,  he 
evidently  means,  not  merely  that  he  possesses  the  mere  material 
or  elements  of  the  system,  but  that  the  system  itself,  as  to  its 
leading  points  and  most  general  positions,  has  been  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  by  his  own  independent  eflbrts  ;  this  has 
^  certainly  mor9  relation  to  the  wrought  honey  than  to  the  raw. 
My  father's  allegation,  that  the  principal  points  of  Schelling's 
system  were  not  new  to  him  when  he  found  them  uttered  in 
Sehelling's  words  shall  be  considered  presently ;  his  own  full  be- 
lief of  what  he  asserted,  I,  of  course,  do  not  make  matter  of  ques- 
tion or  debate. 

First,  however,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  simile  of  the 
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"wa^My"  I  beg  to  obflerve,  that  even  if  each  iiiMcts  might  sack 
tke  joioe  of  flowers  if  they  would,  mechanically  might  (though 
their  organs  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  like  those  of  bees), 
fBt  it  ia  certain  that  instinctively  they  never  do.  In  vain  for  them 
not  only  the  "  violets  blow,"  but  all  the  breathing  spring  beside. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  a  habit  of  searching  the  nectaries  of  delicate 
Wnssoma,  far  sought  on  heights  or  in  hidden  glades,  has  been 
Ibond  by  naturalists  to  be  generally  connected  with  honef -making 
fteoities :  and  thus,  without  admitting  any  proper  analogy  be- 
twixt flower-juiee^  and  fundamental  ideaSy  I  will  so  far  avail 
myself  of  the  illustraticA  as  to  suggest  that,  in  like  manner,  he 
who  sought  truth  fax  and  near,  amid  the  pages  ot  abstruse  and 
neglected  metaphysicians  of  former  times,  and  discovered  the 
merits  of  new  ones,  just  i^rung  np  in  a  foreign  oowitry,  before 
they  were  lecogniaied  in  his  own,  was  probably  led  to  such  xe- 
scsiehcs  by  some  special  aptitude  for  studies  of  this  nature  and 
powers  of  thought  in  the  same  line.  The  wasps  and  baser  flies 
of  literatnie  neither  collect  juice  nor  make  honey ;  they  only  buzz 
aad  sting,  flitting  around  the  well-spiead  board,  to  'vHiich  they 
have  never  furnished  one  wholeson)e  morsel,  to  the  disturbance 
sf  those  who  sit  thereat ;  a  meddlesome  but  not,  like  certain 
wa^  of  old,  the  manUest  roos,*  for  they  most  attack  those  who 
have  the  powers  of  the  world  least  on  their  side,  or,  being  gone 
oat  of  this  world  altogether,  caa  neither  resist  nor  return  their 
violenee.  Time  was  that  when  a  lion  died  bees  deposited  their 
sweets  in  his  carcass ;  but  now,  too  ofien,  wasps  and  vulgar  flies 
gather  about  the  dead  lion,  to  shed  upon  his  motionless  remains 
only  what  is  bitter  and  ofiensive  !t 

*  MipiKurarav  Xevof.    JScina,  r.  1077. 

f  "No  sooner  is  the  lion  dead  than  these  hangiy  flesh-flies  swarm  about 
hfan,  Terifyiiig  a  pert  only  of  Samson's  riddle,  they  find  meat,  bat  tiiey  pro- 
deoe  no  sweetness.*  Omniaoa,  L  p.  284.  I  eertainly  did  not  reeolleet  this 
sentcoee  when  I  wrote  the  sentenee  above.  My  fkther  did  not  rteoUedt 
SaaMOQ  Agooistes,  L  130, 

**  When  insapportaUy  hia  foot  adranoed— * 

at  Ihetisie  of  his  writing  in  the  .^VaiMc^  . 

**  When  insapportably  advancing 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp.* 

Mr. Deqniaosfy  represented  him  as  d^yif^ the  debt  to  MQtOD.  Nowlverfly 
thmfc  fliet  I  had  never  r«ul  th#  passage  in  the  Ommano,  when  the  lion  iU]» 
VOL.  m.  B 
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To  insects  of  this  class  too  maeh  countenance  is  given  by  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  censor  conducts  his  argu- 
ment. In  order  to  find  full  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he 
puts  into  his  words  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  of  themselves 
contain.  According  to  him  my  Father's  language  intimates,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  teach  of  the  transcendental  system  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria  was  Bot  only  his  own  by  some  degree  of 
anticipation,  but  his  own  and  no  one^s  else— that  "  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pour  from  the  lamp  of  an  original,  though  congenial, 
thinker  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doctrines  in  which  he 
so  genially  coincided'*  Now,  so  far  from  pretending  to  pour  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelling,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  him  as  '*  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
most  successful  improver  of  the  Dynamic  system,"*  but  declares 
that  to  him  "  we  owe  the  oompletieny  and  the  most  important 
victories  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy,  "f  He  calls  Schelling 
his  predecessor  though  contemporary.  Predecessor  in  what  ? 
Surely  in  those  ^  same  doctrines  which  he  was  about  to  unfold. 
That  he  had  not  originally  learned  the  general  conceptions  of  this 
philosophy  from  Schelling  he  does  indeed  afErm,but  he  expressly 
ascribes  them  to  Schelling  as  their  discoverer  and  first  teacher, 
nor  does  he  claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  system  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  All  he  lays  claim  to,  and  that  only 
by  anticipation,  as  what  he  hoped  to  achieve,  is  "  the  honor  of 
rendering  it  intelligible  to  his  countrymen,"  and  of  applying  it  to 
"  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes :" 
and  oertainly  in  the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the 
explanation,  and,  as  he  believed,  support  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
which  means  the  soundness  of  the  principles  themselves  is  tested, 
he  had  a  walk  of  his  own  in  which  "  no  German  that  ever 
breathed"  has  preceded  or  outstripped  him.t 

Plainly  enough  it  was  the  sum  of  his  future  labors  in  the  fur- 

tnntioii  ooeurred  to  me ;  I  never  yet  have  read  the  book  through,  thou^  I 
have  bad  it  within  reach  all  my  life.  It  is  not  worth  acknowledging  lite  the 
other ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  similar  facts  make  me  feel  how  much  of 
ooincidenoe  in  such  matters  is  possible.  If  my  lather  had  read  8ama&n 
AgonisU»j  still  he  may  have  thought  that  he  should  have  written  the  line 
even  if  he  had  not 

*  Bufff,  Lit  chap.  ix.  f  lb 

%  Mr.  Dequineey  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  aiiother  application  of  his 
thoughfes,  that,  "he  spun  daily,  from  the  loom  of  his  ofwn  magical  badn. 
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therance  of  truth,  not  his  metaphysical  doctrines  alone,  hut  his 
entire  system  of  thought  that  he  had  in  contemplation,  when  he 
intimated  a  confident  helief,  that  the  work  he  should  produce 
would  "  appear  to  be  the  ofispring  of  his  own  spirit  by  better 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates  :"  and  although  his  actual 
peribrmance  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he  was  erer  expecting  to 
perform,  yet  surely  his  writings  at  large  contain  an  amount  of 
original  thought  sufficient  to  render  this  anticipatory  pretension 
at  least  not  ridiculous.  That  his  meaning  was  thus  general  more 
dearly  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  just  before  this  appeal 
concerning  hie  originality  of  authorship,  he  refers  to  his  design  of 
applying  philosophy  to  region  ;  and  without  doubt  his  religious 
philoaophy  differed  materiaUy  from  that  of  the  great  German. 
In  connection,  too,  with  the  same  subject  he  mentions  **  this  or 
any  future  work  of  his ;"  ao  tiiat  to  suppose  him,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  to  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  just  that  portion 
of  his  teaching  in  the  B,  L,  which  he  had  borrowed  or  was  to 
borrow  from  Schelling,  is  gratuitous  indeed.*  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  appealed  to  tests  of  origi- 
nality, which  his  future  writings  were  to  furnish,  had  he  not  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  that  they  would  furnish  those  tests  ? — ^that  he 
would  have  defied  a  comparison  of  dates,  had  he  been  claiming 
originality  merely  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  consciously  bor- 
rowed? 

But  that  pretension  of  his  to  having  anticipated  much  of  what 
Schelling  taught  has  been  treated  with  vehement  scorn,  as  a  mere 
pretence. 

His  accordance  with  the  German  philosopher,  it  is  peremptorily 

»  asserted,  could  not  have  been  coincidence,  because  he  gave  forth 

Schelling's  own  doctrine  in  Schelling's  own  words,  without  any 

important  addition  or  variation.     "  Genial  coincidences,  forsooth ! 

where  every  one  word  of  the  one  author  tallies  with  every  ono 

theories  more  goi^eous  by  fiir,  and  supported  by  a  pomp  and  luxury  of 
images,  tuch  as  no  German  that  ever  breathed  oould  have  emulated  in  his 
dreams." 

*  His  ffood friend  in  the  Ed.  Review  of  Aug.  1817,  sees  this  matter  in  a 
truer  light,  for  he  says  Mr.  C.  **  proeeeds  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  of  which  he  suspects  that  he  may  he  suspected  by  the 
readers  of  8<^legel  and  Schelling,  when  he  cones  to  unfold,  %nfiUne99  of 
foNtf,  the  mysterioua  laws  of  the  drama  and  the  human  mind."    Fa9  €st  a5 

n09t€  JM94Mir$m 
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wotd  of  the  other !"  That  it  is  ill-judged  in  any  man  to  tell  the 
woild,  in  hifl  oMm  favor,  one  tittle  more  than  he  is  prepared  to 
prove,  I  have  no  intention  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  my  father's  claims  as  a  metaphysical  seer,  that  I 
trouble  myself  with  the  above  position ;  for  another  reason,  more 
deeply  concerning,  I  must  contend,  that  his  having  neither  added 
to,  nor  varied  from,  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  does  not  make  it 
dear  as  noonday,  that  he  had  not  some  original  insight  into  thorn, 
nor  is  even  his  adoption  of  Schelling's  words  any  absolute  proof, 
that  he  had  in  no  degree  anticipated  their  sense.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  in  the  same  line  of 
thought  with  him, — ^was  in  search  of  what  Schelling  discovered 
— ^befiire  he  met  with  his  writings  :  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  though  he  professes  to 
give  the  whole  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  defence,  omits  a  very  important 
part  of  it,  that  in  which  he  accounts  for  his  averred  coincidence 
with  the  German  writer,  and  thus  establishes  its  probability.* 
True  enough  it  is  that  the  trauBcendental  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Biographia  Literaria  is  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
language  of  Schelling,  and  this  seems  to  show,  that  he  had.  not 
formed  into  a  regular  composition  any  identical  views  of  his  own 
before  he  read  that  author's  works  ;t  but  that  the  main  concep- 

*  See,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  the  passage  beginning,  *'  We 
had  studied  in  the  same  sohool-*^  p.  264. 

f  This  admission  refers  to  such  parts  of  the  book  as  expressly  eoovey 
the  transcendental  doctrine.  Certain  observaticms  on  religious  philosophy 
cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  he  declares  himself  to  have  anticipated  in  writing. 
A  few  sentences  with  which  he  pre&ces  the  extract  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
whidi  hare  been  strongly  animadverted  upon,  I  give  here,  together  with  the* 
defence  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  to  the  present  snbjeot 
hereafker :  ''  While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observations  from  a 
contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 
that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my  own,  partly  aa  a  tribute  dne  to  priority 
of  publication ;  but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where 
toineidtence  only  was  possible."  '"This  passage,"  says  my  Father's  late 
Editor,  '*  is  noted  with  particular  acrimony  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  as 
•outraging  ooromon  sense  and  the  capacities  of  human  belief^'  with  more 
about  *  cool  assurance,'  and  *  taking  upon  him  to  say,'  and  the  like.  And 
why  all  this  t  Is  there  any  thing  in  tiie  sebttance  or  leading  thought  in  the 
following  paragraph  so  peottliar  and  extraordinary,  aa  to  make  |t  iwflrtMttWe^ 
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tiona  of  Schelling's  system  were  wholly  new  to  bis  mind,  when 
he  met  with  ih&aa.  there,  can  not  be  determined  by  any  such  test. 
Coincidences  in  the  discoyeries  of  science  are  more  common^ 
especially  among  contemporahes,  than  in  the  products  of  fancy 
and  imagination»  because  these  are  not,  like  the  last,  mere  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  materials  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
uuTerse,  capable  of  being  injQnitely  varied ;  but  rsvetations  of 
troths  which  manifest  themselves,  one  and  the  same,  to  every 
inqnirer  who  goes  &r  enough  in  a  certain  direction  of  thought  to 
meet  with  them — ^which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  human  intellect, 
sad  most  be  arrived  at,  when  it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in 
its  pre-appointed  course.  In  all  scientiiSc  product  two  factors  are 
leqoiied ;  energy  of  thought  in  the  discoverer,  and  a  special  slate 
of  preparation  for  the  particular  advance  in  the  state  of  science 
itsdf.  Beal  Idealism  could  never  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of 
8Bhelling  had  he  not  been  bom  into  the  meridian  light  of  the 
Idealism  of  Kaat,  which  was  sorely  founded  on  the  Idealism  of 

thift  tiM  nine  may  haTe  passed  through  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  erea 
tUs  writer  seems  to  admit  Mr.  Ckderidge  to  have  bMn  f  He  studied  in 
Qcrmaiiy  in  1798,  and  SoheUiog's  pamphlet  was  puUished  in  1806.  The 
writer  can  not  comprehend  how  Mr.  C.  oould  take  upon  him  to  say,  '  that  so* 
incidence  only  was  possible '  in  the  ease,  *  except  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
■BposdUe  for  any  human  being  to  write  any  thing  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  had 
written  before.'  And  yet  no  human  bemg  but  one  oould  ever  suppose  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  meant  any  such  folly.  What  can  be  simpler  t  He  says  he 
bad  before  1806  noted  down — and  his  friends^  and  his  enemies— (that  he 
sboold  hare  such  still  I)— know  his  habit  in  this  particular — the  substanee, 
tint  is,  as  most  people  understand  it,  the  general  thought  of  the  paragraph. 
If  that  were  so,  there  having  been  no  personal  intercourse  between  Schel- 
&ig  and  Grierklge,  eoinddenoe,  in  Italics  or  Roman,  was  only  possible  in 

ttMCHe.' 

A  eomphdnt  is  also  nuide  that  a  passage  of  49  lines  comprising  six  only 
of  origlBal  writing,  should  be  said  to  be  only  in  part  translated;  which  Cole- 
ridge nerer  said.  "The  following  obserrations''  rery  obviously  extend  to 
the  words  "  William  Law,"  two  pages  beyohd  the  49  lines ;  of  the  whole  it 
is  truly  said,  that  it  is  partly  translated,  about  one  half  of  it,  in  different 
parts,  not  being  so.    H.  N.  C. 

Upon  this  folse  supposition  that  aiy  fother  ref  Aed  only  to  the  49  Unes 
in  his  sckiiowledgmeQtk  he  is  not  only  attacked  for  having  spoken  of  them 
as  in  pert  translattd^  but  declared  to  have  taken  without  acknowledgment 
•two  other  long  sentences  from  the  DarUgung"  which  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  and  which,  beoause  he  altered  them  a  little  for  the  occasion, 
he  is  reproaehed  with  having  **  cnriouBly  transmogrified.'* 
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Berkeley.  Is  it  any  thiog  then  so  very  incredible,  that  a  man, 
from  his  childhood  an  ardent  metaphysical  inquirer,  who  had 
gone  through  the  same  preparatory  discipline  with  Schelling, 
by  reflection  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  their  perfect  reasonable- 
ness, so  far  as  they  advanced  beyond  all  previous  thought,  their 
unsatisfactorinesB  where  they  stopped  short,  and  clung,  in  words 
at  least,  to  the  old  dogmatism,  might  have  been  led  into  modes 
of  rectifying  and  completing  his  system  similar  to  those  which 
Schelling  adopted?  That  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  subtle  German  in  the  path  of  discovery  is  inBuf> 
ficient  to  prove,  that  he  might  not  independently  have  gone  as 
far ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  see  that  more  than  one  important 
advance  is  made  in  metaphysical  science  at  any  one  period. 
Berkeleyanism  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Collier  be- 
fore he  had  read  a  syllable  of  Berkeley's  metaphysical  writings, 
and  he  maintained  the  non-existence  of  matter  by  arguments 
substantially  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  and  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Phila- 
nous,  without  communication,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
with  their  admirable  author.*  Let  us  suppose  Collier  to  have 
been  a  man  careless  and  immethodical  in  his  habits,  continually 
diverted  from  regular  scientific  inquiry  by  a  "  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination," — one  whose  disposition  led  him  to  be  ever  seeking 
matter  for  new  thought,  rather  than  laboring  to  reduce  into  pre- 
sentable order  that  which  he  had  already  acquired ;  let  us  further 
suppose  that,  before  he  had  given  expression  to  his  views  in  a 
regular  treatise,  the  works  of  Berkeley  had  fallen  in  his  way ; 
would  it  not  almost  inevitably  have  happened,  that  the  concep- 
tions, floating  in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  fixed  in  language,  would 
have  mixed  themselves  up  indistinguishably  with  those  of  the 
older  author,  and  assumed  the  same  form  ?  But  if  the  form  into 
which  his  thoughts  were  thrown  had  been  the  same  with  that 
adopted  by  his  '*  predecessor  though  contemporary,"  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  two  would  have  been  identical,  for  Collier's  view 
neither  materially  added  to  Berkeley's  nor  varied  from  it.  On 
such  considerations  H  these  it  may  surely  be  deemed  possible, 
that  my  Father  did  not  wholly  deceive  himself,  much  less  wil- 
fully seek  to  deceive  others,  when  he  affirmed  that  *'  the  main 
and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schelling's  system  were  bom  and  ma« 
*  See  Mr.  Benson's  Memoirs  of  Collier,  pp.  18, 19. 
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tnred  in  his  mind  beibie  he  read  the  works  of  Schelling ;  and  if 
SDch  a  belief  would  do  no  great  disciedit  to  the  head  of  any  in- 
quirer into  this  question,  how  much  more  honorable  to  his  heart 
would  be  the  readiness  to  think  thus,  especially  of  one  whose  ser* 
Tioes  in  the  cause  of  truth  are  at  this  time  whoUy  denied  by  none 
Int  his  penonal  or  party  enemies,  than  the  impulse  to  fling  it 
sside  with  a  scornful  "  credat  Judaus  Apelkt,  nan  ego  /"  Those 
were  the  words  of  a  Heathen  Satirist.  We  Christians  know, 
thftt  it  was  not  credulity ,  but  want  of  faith  and  of  a  spirit  quicker 
to  discern  truth  and  goodness  than  to  suspect  imposture  and  evil, 
by  which  they  of  the  circumcision  were  most  painfully  charac- 
terized.* 

*  Wbcn  I  had  written  thus  fiur  I  reeeired  a  letter  frcon  Mr.  Green,  eoa- 
taioiiig  the  fbUowing  remarks :  *'  It  would  not  be  diffiealt^  I  apprehend,  to 
Aaw  that  he  (Ck>leridge)  might  haTe  worked  out  a  Byetem,  not  f<i— imiUr 
to  SdielKng^a  in  its  eaaential  features.  What  however  did  Coleridge  him- 
■df  mean  by  the  fundamental  trutfu  of  Sohelling'a  selveme  I  It  is  very  true 
that  the  reader  of  the  Biographia  i&  under  the  necessity  of  supposing,  that 
he  meant  the  doctrines,  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  passage  taken  from 
Sdbellittg's  works :  bat  I  oonfess  that  I  strongly  doubt  that  such  was  the 
■»— »*"»g  of  Goleridge.  My  acquaintance  with  S.  T.  0.  commenced  with  the 
intentioa  of  studying  the  writings  of  Schelling  ;  but  after  a  few  interviews 
tiie  design  was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  Coleridge's  declaring  his  dissent 
from  SdieUing's  doctrines ;  and  he  began  immediately  the  exposition  of  his 


"  This  perhaps  readers  the  Biographia  more  inexplicable.  For  herein 
&  T.  C.  assumes  the  originality  of  Sohelling — which  can  only  be  received 
with  great  qualifications — and  is  content  to  have  it  admitted,  that  the  agree- 
ments between  himself  and  Schelling  were  the  coincidences  of  two  minds 
vorking  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  direction.  Now  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  It  may  be  shown,  that  many  or  most  of  the  views 
catertained  by  Coleridge,  at  least  at  the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance^ 
Bu^  have  been  derived  from  other  sources,  and  that  his  system  differs 
csBcotially  from  that  of  Schelling.  Some  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown 
opoQ  this  interesting  question  by  a  knowledge,  which  unfortunately  I  do 
Bot  possess,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  finigment  called  the  Bio' 
grapkia  was  drawn  up.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  Coleridge's  opinions 
m^t  have  nndergone  a  change  between  the  period,  at  which  the  B.  Lb  was 
published,  and  that  at  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted 
vith  him.  But  at  the  latter  period  his  doctrines  were  based  upon  the  self 
isme  principles,  which  he  retained  to  his  dying  hour,  and  differing  as  they 
(k  fondamentally  from  those  of  Schelling,  I  can  not  but  avow  my  convio- 
tioo,  that  they  were  formed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  nay  that  they  were 
growths  of  his  own  mind,  growing  with  his  growth,  strengthening  with  his 
Urcogth,  the  result  of  a  Platonic  spirit,  the  stirrings  of  which  had  already 
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But  the  writer  in  Kaekwood,  out  cfhU  great  zeal  in  beka^ 
of  the  plundered  attd  aggrieved^  would  not  only  deprive  Cole- 
ridge of  his  whole  credit  as  a  philosopher — ^he  would  fain  take 
from  him  "  eome  of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  poetic  wreath 
itself"  It  is  thus  that  two  ooupletSi  exemplifying  the  Homerie 
and  Ovidian  metres,*  are  described  by  his  candid  judge  ;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  he  describes  my  Father  as  having  sought  to  am* 
eeal  the  fact,  that  they  were  translated  from  Schiller,  a  poet  whoae 

eriseed  themselvet  in  hii  etrly  boyhood,  and  whidi  bad  been  only  modified 
and  indirectly  shaped  and  deyeloped  by  the  Qerman  ecbooL" 

**  That  in  the  B.  L.  when  developing  hie  own  scheme  of  thought,  he 
adopted  the  outward  form,  in  which  Schelling  had  clothed  hie  thoughts, 
knowing,  that  is  to  say,  that  the/omtv/a  was  Sdielling's,  though  forgetting 
that  it  was  also  the  language  of  Sdielling,  may  be  attributed  to  idleneaat 
carelessness,  or  to  any  &nlt  of  the  kind  which  deserves  a  haraher  name ; 
but  certainly  not  to  (ttshonesty,  nor  to  any  desire  of  obtaining  reputation 
at  the  eacpense,  and  by  the  spoliation,  of  the  intellectual  bibors  of  another 
— and  can  form  no  ground  for  denying  to  him  the  name  of  a  powerful  and 
original  thinker.  And  the  unacknowledged  use  of  the  quotationa  from 
Bohelling  in  the  B.  L.  whidi  have  been  the  pretext  for  branding  him  with 
the  opprobriouB  name  of  plagiarist,  are  only  evidences,  in  my  humble  jodg- 
ment  at  least,  of  his  disregard  to  reputation,  and  of  a  9eljleune$9  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  a  term,  in  order  to  mark  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  sel( 
whidi  constituted  an  inherent  defect  in  his  oharaoter),  whidi  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  means  of  vindicating  his  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  system, 
which  was  the  labor  of  his  lift  and  tlie  fruit  of  his  genius." 

*  He  pronounoee  them  in  part  worse,  in  no  reijpect  a  idiit  belter  than 
the  originals. 

Im  pentameter  drauf  fallt  sie  melodisch  herab. 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  meUnfy  back. 

To  my  ear,  at  I  fancy ^  the  light  dactylic  flow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
pentameter,  is  still  more  exquisite  in  the  "Rnglmh  than  in  the  Gkrman, 
though  the  spondee  whidi  commences  the  latter  is  an  advantage.  Hie 
English  line  is  rather  the  more  liquid  of  the  two,  and  the  word  "  hatk^ 
with  which  it  doses,  almost  imitatee  the  plash  of  the  refluent  watw  against 
the  ground. 

Even  from  the  sentence  on  the  inferiority  of  Coleridge's  Homerie  vereea 
there  might  perhnps  be  an  appeal :  but  neither  in  Oerman  nor  in  "Kngli^Pi 
could  a  pair  of  hexameters  be  made  to  present  sndi  variety  in  unity,  sudi  a 
perfect  little  whole,  as  the  elegiac  distich. 

Readers  may  compare  the  translated  verse  with  the  original  in  the  last 
edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems  in  one  volume ;  where  they  will  also  find  the 
poem  of  Stolberg,  which  suggested,  and  partly  jMtNfNeMi;  my  Esther's  Ikim 
n/n  a  Oataraet* 


VHia  Aie  Fttba|MB  as  gCttemUy  read  htm  as  tlMia  of  t^akqpeaie 
in  Gemiaiiy. 

The  Bxpnmoti  "  brightest  gems,"  however,  is  meant  to  include 
Lines  an  a  CiUaraci,  which  are  somewhat  more  coospiciioas  in 
Coleridge's  poetic  wieath  than  the  pair  of  distiches ;  in  these  he 
ii  said  to  have  closely  adopted  the  metre,  language,  snd  thoughts 
of  tnether  man.     Now  the  metre,  language,  and  thoughts  of 
Stolbeig's  poem  are  all  in  Coleridge's  expansion  of  it,  but  those 
of  the  latter  are  not  all  contsined  in  the  former,  any  more  than 
the  budding  rose  contains  all  the  riches  of  the  rose  full  blown. 
"  It  is  bat  a  shadow,"  says  the  critic,  "  a  glorified  shadow  per- 
haps," but  still  cmly  a  shadow  cast  firom  another  man's  "  sub' 
stance."     Is  not  such  g/ory  the  5i<6s^anc0,  or  part  of  the  substance, 
of  poetic  merit  ?     How  much  of  admired  poetry  must  we  not  un- 
mdMtanUalize^  if  the  reproduction  of  what  was  before,  with  addi- 
tioDB  ana  improvements,  is  to  be  made  a  shadow  of  ?  ^  That  which 
is  most  exquisite  in  the  Lines  on  a  Cataract  is  Coleridge's  own : 
though  srane  may  even  prefer  Stdberg's  striking  original     These 
and  the  verses  from  Schiller  were  added  to  the  poetical  works  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  his  late  Editor.     Had  the  author  superintended 
the  edition,  into  which  they  were  first  inserted,  himself,  be  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  references  to  Schiller  and  Stolbeig  in  these 
instances,  as  he  had  done  in  others  ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  any  expectation  of  keeping  to  himself 
what  he  had  borrowed  £com  them. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  ScheUing  in  Lecture  YIII. 
on  Poesy  and  Art  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  after 
his  0wn  manner. 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  important  principles  delivered  in  that 
Lecture  are  laid  down  by  the  German  Sage  in  his  Oration  qfi 
the  r^Laliamhip  of  ike  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature,^ — ^yet  I  can  not 
think  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  "  closely  copied  and  in 
many  parts  translated"  from  Schelling's  discourse.  It  not  only 
omits  a  great  deal  that  the  other  contains,  but  adds,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  materially,  to  what  is  borrowed  :  neither,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  after  a  second  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  has  it  any 
passage  translated  from  ScheUing,  only  a  few  words  here  and 
there  being  the  same  as  in  that  great  philosopher's  treatise. 

Let  me  add,  that  Mr,  Coleridge  did  not  publish  this  Lecture 

•  Fhil  Sehrift.  p.  S48. 
B* 
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hdmseif.  WheneTer  it  is  re-published,  what  it  oontainB  of  Sohell- 
ing*8  will  be  stated  precisely.  Would  that  an  equal  restitution 
could  be  made  in  all  quarters  of  all  that  has  been  borrowed,  with 
change  of  shape  but  little  or  no  alteration  of  substance !  In  this 
case,  not  a  few  writers,  whose  originality  is  now  unquestioned, 
would  lose  more  weight  from  their  coinage  than  my  Father  will 
do,  by  subtraction  of  that  which  he  took  without  disguise  from 
Schelling  and  others : — ^for  how  commonly  do  men  imagine  them- 
selves producing  and  creating,  when  they  are  but  metamor^ 
phosing ! 

"  That  Coleridge  was  tempted  into  this  course  by  vanity,"  says 
the  writer  in  Blackwood  toward  the  end  of  his  article  ;  "  by  the 
paltry  desire  of  applause,  or  by  any  direct  intention  to  defraud 
others  of  their  due,  we  do  not  believe ;  this  never  was  believed  and 
never  will  be  believed."  Truly  I  believe  not ;  but  no  thanks  to 
the  accuser  who  labors  to  convict  him  of  "  wanting  rectitude  and 
truth  ;"  who  reads  his  apologies  the  wrong  way,  as  witches  say 
their  prayers  backward ; — ^who  hatches  a  grand  project  for 
Schelling  in  order  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  a  design  to  steal  it ; 
who  uses  language  respecting  him  which  the  merest  vanity  and 
dishonesty  alone  could  deserve.  This  never  has  been  or  will  be 
believed  by  the  generous  and  intelligent,  though  men  inclined  to 
fear  and  distrust  his  opinions  are  strengthened  in  their  prejudices 
by  such  imputations  upon  their  maintainor,  and  many  are  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  him  and  of  them. 
What  Schelling  himself  thought  on  the  subject  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Archdeacon  Hare. 
"  Schelling's  remarks  about  Coleridge  were  too  generally  ex- 
j^essed,  I  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  vindication  of  him,  except 
so  far  as  proving  his  own  friendly  feeling  toward  him.  But  as 
far  as  I  can  reconstruct  his  sentence  it  was  much  as  follows,  being 
in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  known  Coleridge  per- 
sonally. *  Whether  I  have  seen  Coleridge  or  not,  I  can  not  tell ; 
if  he  called  upon  me  at  Jena,  it  was  before  his  name  had  become 
otherwise  known  to  me,  and  amongst  the  number  of  young 
Englishmen,  whom  I  then  saw,  I  can  not  recall  the  persons  of 
individuals.  But  I  have  read  what  he  has  written  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  lectures  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  pla- 
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paBD%  frcoaoL  me,    and  I  said  tliat  it  whjb  I  rather  who  owed 
mock  to  him,  ajxd   that,  in  the  Essay  on  Prometheus,  Coleridge 
in  his  Temark,  that  "  Mythology  was  not  allegorical  hut  taute- 
gorical,"*  liad  «x>ncentrated  in  one  striking  expression  {in  einem 
9ddagenden  Jtustiruck)  what  1  had  heen  laboring  to  represent 
lith  nmch  toil  and  trouble.     This  is  all  that  I  can  be  sure  of.'  " 
8qc1i  was   this  truhf  great  Man's  feehng  about  the  wrongs 
thithe  bad  sustained  firom  my  Father.     Had  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood pointed  out  his  part  in  the  Biogra/phia  Literaria  unthout 
one  word  of  insult  to  the  author's  memory,  he  would  have  proved 
his  zeal  lor  the  German  Philosopher,  and  for  the  interests  of 
hteratuie  mare  clearly  than  now,  because  more  purely,  and  da- 
serred  only  feelingB  of  respect  and  obligation  firom  all  who  love 
and  honor  the  name  of  Coleridge. 

It  will  already  have  been  seen,  that  no  attempt  is  here  made 
to  justify  my  Father's  literary  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  or  to 
deny  that  they  proceeded  from  any  thing  defective  in  his  frame  of 
mind  ;  I  woidd  only  maintain  that  this  fault  has  not  been  fairly 
reported  or  becomingly  commented  upon.  That  a  man  who  has 
been  "  more  highly  gifted  than  his  fellows,"  is  therefore  to  have 
leas  leqidred  of  him  in  the  way  of  "  rectitude  and  truth,"  that  he 
is  to  be  "  held  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which  ought  to  bind  all 
hnman  beings,"  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  sets  up  except  for 
the  sake  of  taking  it  down  again,  and  some  man  of  genius  along 
virith  it ;  but  there  is  another  proposition,  confounded  by  some 
perhaps  with  the  aforesaid,  which  is  true,  and  ought,  in  justice 
and  charity,  to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  I  mean  that  men  of  **  peculiar 
intMectual  conformation,"  who  have  peculiar  powers  of  intellect, 
are  very  oflen  peculiar  in  the  rest  of  their  constitution,  to  such  a 
degree  that  points  in  their  conduct,  which,  in  persons  of  ordinary 
fiusnltieB  and  habits  of  mind,  could  only  result  from  conscious 
"wilfol  departure  firom  the  rule  of  right,  may  in  their  case  have  a 
difierent  origin,  and  though  capable,  more  or  less,  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  will  may  not  arise  out  of  it.  Marked  gifrs  are 
oAen  attended  by  marked  deficiencies  even  in  the  intellect :  those 
hest  aeqnainted  with  my  Father  are  well  aware  that  there  was 
in  him  a  special  inteUectiud  flaw ;  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said, 
that  his  memory  was  "  notoriously  irretentive ;"  and  it  is  true 
that,  on  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  it  was  extraordinarily  con- 

*  Leetoree  on  Shakspeare,  TV,  p.  851. 
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fued  and  inaectirate :  matter  of  ftust,  as  moh,  laid  no  liold  upoi 
his  mind  ;  of  all  he  heard  and  saw^  he  readify  caught  and  well 
retained  the  ^irit,  hot  the  letter  escaped  him  :  he  seemed  inca- 
pahle  of  paying  the  due  regard  to  it.  That  it  k  the  dnty  of  any- 
man,  who  has  such  a  peculiarity,  to  watch  over  it  and  endeavor 
to  remedy  it,  is  miquestionahle  ;  I  would  only  suggest  that  this 
defect,  which  helonged  not  to  the  moral  heing  of  Coleridge  hut  to 
the  frame  of  his  intellect,  and  was  in  close  connection  with  that 
which  constituted  his  peculiar  intellectual  strength,  his  power  ol^ 
abstracting  and  referring  to  universal  principles,  often  rendered 
him  unconscious  of  incorrectness  of  statement,  of  which  men  in 
general  scarcely  could  have  been  unconscious,  and  that  to  it,  and 
not  to  any  deeper  cause,  snch  neglects  and  transgresBions  of  es- 
tablished rules  as  have  been  alleged  against  him,  ought  to  be 
referred.* 

*  At  oil  timeB  bis  iDOorrectneas  of  quotation  snd  of  referenoe  snd  in  the 
relation  of  particular  circumstanceB  was  extreme ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  door 
betwixt  his  memory  and  imagination  was  always  open,  and  though  the  for- 
mer was  a  large  strong  room,  its  contents  were  perpetually  mingling  with 
those  Off  the  adjoining  chamber.  I  am  sore  that  if  I  had  not  had  the  fiwta 
of  my  Father's  life  at  hvge  belbre  me,  from  his  letters  and  the  relationi  of 
friends,  I  should  not  have  beliered  such  confusions  as  his  possible  in  a  man 
of  sound  mind  To  give  two  out  of  numberless  instances, — ^in  a  manuscript 
intended  to  be  perused  by  his  friend  Mr.  Green,  he  speaks  of  a  composition 
by  Mr.  Green  himself^  as  if  he,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  were  the  author  of  It.  A 
man,  who  thus  forgets,  will  oftener  ascribe  the  thoughts  of  another,  when 
they  hare  a  great  oogDateoess  with,  and  a  deep  interest  for,  his  own  mind, 
to  himself,  than  such  cognate  and  interesting  thoughts  to  another ;  but  my 
Father's  forgetfulness  was  not  always  in  the  way  of  appropriation,  as  this 
story,  written  to  me  by  Mrs.  Julius  Hare,  will  show.  She  says,  it  was 
"  told  him  (Archdeacon  Hare)  many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tennant, 
who  was  then  his  Curate,  but  afterwards  went  to  Florence  and  died  there. 
He  had  a  great  retereooe  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  wed  ooo%- 
fionally  to  call  upon  Imn.  During  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  a 
book  (Mr.  Hare  thinks  it  was  on  Political  Economy),  in  which  there  were 
some  valuable  remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Mr. 
Tennant  immediately  purchased  the  book  on  this  recommendation,  but  on 
reading  it  was  surprised  to  find  no  such  passages  as  Mr.  C.  had  referred  to. 
Some  time  after  he  saw  the  same  book  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  men- 
tioned the  eircnmstanoe  to  him ;  upon  which  his  friend  directed  him  to  the 
margin  of  the  volume  before  him,  and  there  he  found  the  very  remarks  in 
Mr.  C.'s  own  writing,  which  he  had  writen  in  as  marginalia^  and  forgotten 
that  th<y  w6re  his  own  and  not  the  author's.  Mr.  Hare  had  always  intend- 
ed asking  Bfr.  T.  to  give  him  this  ilory  in  detail  In  writing,  bat  unto- 
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A  «erlinn  idUMity  th«re  wm  douliyeai  in  tbe  muior  of  hit 
mind,  80  Btxtmg  was  his  tendoDcy  to  ovearlodK  the  burii^  between 
imngiinLtioii  aod  actaal  fact^  No  man  had  a  keener  insight  into 
eharaeter  than  he,  or  saw  moral  and  mental  distinetionB  more 
dearly ;  yet  his  judgments  of  partienlar  pencms  were  often  rela- 

tooately  delayed  it  too  long  till  Mr.  T.'s  very  todden  death  prevented  it 
altogether ;  but  he  esn  youeh  for  its  general  eorreetaefls." 

My  Father  trusted  to  his  memory,  knowing  it  to  be  powerful  and  not 
aware  that  it  was  inaeearate,  in  order  to  save  fais  legs  and  his  eyes.  I  sus- 
peel  that  ha  quoted  even  longteh  passages  in  Qreak  without  eopying  them, 
fay  the  slight  differenoes  that  oooor.  Another  phanoKMmom  of  his  memory 
WIS  its  curious  way  of  interchanging  properties ;  as  when  he  takes  from 
Bbbbes  and  gives  to  Des  Cartes,  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter  and  is 
to  be  finmd  in  the  former.  (See  chapter  t.)  This  he  did  in  the  face  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosl^  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  accurately  learned  men 
<tf  the  day,  after  inwting  him  to  examine  his  own  positions  by  contnufictioQ ; 
10  ineautious  and  dreamy  was  he.  It  seems  as  if  he  was  ever  dreaming  of 
blows  and  caring  for  them  no  more  than  for  the  blows  of  a  dream.  How 
much  strength  of  memory  may  oo-ezist  with  weakness,  the  intellect  remain- 
log  quite  sound  in  the  iniin,  may  often  be  observed  in  old  men.  Just  so 
saany  a  nervous  man  eao  "Wt^  twenty  miles  when  he  can  not  walk  straight 
nto  a  room,  or  lift  a  cup  to  his  lips  without  shaking  it. 

It  was  from  this  same  mixture  of  carelessness  and  confusedness  that  my 
Father  neglected  all  his  life  long  to  make  regular  literary  acknowle^gmenta 
He  did  it  when  he  happened  to  think  of  it^  sometimes  dispri^rtioiiately, 
St  other  times  not,  but  without  the  slightest  intention,  and  in  some  cases 
without  the  possibility  of  even  temporary  concealment.  He  published  Th€ 
FaU  of  Robe$pi0rre  as  An  Historic  Drama  by  8.  T.  CoUridgt,  without  join- 
ing Mr.  Southey's  name  with  his  in  the  title-page,  though  my  Unde  and  all 
his  many  friends  knew  that  he  wrote  the  second  and  third  act  of  it ;  and  in 
a  note  to  the  dmeianet  he  spoke  of  the  first  act  only  as  his  own.  He  did 
act  eall  the  Caivdlian  IlendeeattyUables  a  translation,  though  at  any  hour  I 
might  have  seen  the  original  in  the  copy  of  Matthisson's  poems  which  he 
had  given  me^  and  in  which  he  had  written,  after  the  presentation,  '*  Die 
Ktnderjakre^  p.  16-29 ;  der-SehmeUerlinff,  p.  60 ;  and  the  Alpenreise,  p.  16, 
wiU  be  especial  £svorite4  with  you,  I  dare  anticipate.  9th  May,  1820,  High- 
gate"  Hia  HendecasyllaMes  contain  hoelvt  syllables,  and  as  metre  are,  to 
my  ear,  a  great  improvement,  on  MaUhiseon's  eleven-syllable  linca  He 
arted  in  iho  same  way  with  regard  to  two  epigrams  of  Lessing's,  one  in  the 
Boelie  Wiurks,  iL  p.  78»  called  NqmBt^  and  another  on  Ruia  and  her.Iiipdog, 
wfaish  has  been  printed  somewhere»^i>M  Namen  and  An  Die  DorilU. 
Works  of  Lessing,  voL  i.  p.  19  and  pi  46.)  He  had  spoken  of  them  as  truos- 
hUam  to  Mr.  Oottla.  Mr.  Green  tells  me  that  in  the  CanfeatumB  are  a  few 
^hrsses  bomyWed  firom  lisssiag,  which  will  be  ppinted  out  particularly 
hereafter.  My  Father  once  talked  of  translating  all  that  author's  works. 
Aa  epigram  priatad  in  the  HnmimM,  Uowm  Mmiy»  is  also  from  the  Oer- 
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tively  wrong ;  not  that  he  aaerihed  to  them  quaJitieB  which  lliey 
did  not  poBsess,  or  denied  them  thooe  which  they  had,  but  that 
his  feelings  and  imagination  heightened  and  magnified  that  side 
or  aspect  of  a  mind,  which  was  most  present  to  him  at  the  time 
when  his  estimate  was  drawn :  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  which 

man ;  he  Beems  to  have  ipoken  of  it  as  auch  to  Mr.  Cottle.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  stanzas  of  SeparaHorh  VIL  p.  198.  are  adopted  from  Cotton's 
Chlorinda.  Hie  late  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  thought  that  my  Father  was  in- 
debted to  Casimir's  ziii*'>  Ode  for  the  general  conception  of  his  Linu  in  om- 
moer  to  a  mdaneholy  Letter,  one  of  the  JuTenile  Poems.  The  second  ataoxa 
looks  like  an  expansion  of  the  commencement : 

Kon  si  sol  semel  ocddit, 

Non  rubris  iterum  surget  ab  Indils. 

I  see  no  likeness  elsewhere,  except  of  subject  Mr.  S.  W.  also  pointed  out 
to  mo  an  image  takeu  from  the  opening  of  Ossian's  War  of  Initthoma^  in 
Livee  on  an  Autumnal  Evening,  "  As  when  the  Savage,"  Aa  (VIL  p.  42.) 
The  Rote  (VIL  48.)  ia,  I  believe  from  the  French. 

"  And  I  the  while,  the  sole  nnbosy  thing 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  build,  nor  pair,  nor  sing,'' 

Vn.  p.  271. 

would  probably  have  been  written,  even  if  Herbert  had  not  written,  as  Mr. 
Walker  reminded  me, 

All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees, 
Nor  flowers  to  make  thi^  nor  the  husbandry 

To  water  these.  {EmploymgfUy  Poems.) 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  cheat  Caa- 
imir,  Cotton,  Lessing  and  Matthisson  of  the  articles  he  borrowed  from  thenL 
The  two  former  he  celebrated  in  his  writings,  when  they  were  not  much  in 
the  world's  eye :  the  two  latter  are  popular  and  well-known  authors,  whose 
works  are  in  every  hand  in  Germany,  and  here  in  the  hands  of  many.  "Mx, 
Dequinoey  says  he  relied  *'  too  much  upon  the  slight  knowledge  of  Qerman 
literature  in  this  country ;" — a  blind  remark  1  Who  relies  for  concealment 
on  n  screen  which  he  is  doing  his  best  to  throw  down  f  Had  my  Father 
calculated  at  all  he  would  have  done  it  better  *,  but  to  calculate  was  not  in 
his  nature.  If  he  ever  deceived  others  it  was  when  he  was  hims^  deoeivad 
first  Hazlitt  said  he  "  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  list  of  the  Illustrioua 
Obscure."  I  think  he  made  some  writers,  who  were  obscure  when  he  first 
noticed  them,  cease  to  be  so ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  he  did  not  generally 
borrow  from  the  little  known  without  declaring  his  obligations ;  that  moat 
of  his  adoptions  were  from  writers  too  illustrious  to  be  wronged  by  plagi»> 
rism.    It  is  true  that  Maasc,  from  whom  he  borrowed  some  thinga,  never 
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he  beheld  at  the  moment,  appealed  in  his  eyes  the  verj  type  of 
goodness  and  beauty  :  the  subjects  of  it  were  transfigured  before 
him  and  shone  -with  unearthly  hues  and  lineaments.     Of  princi- 
ples he  had  the  clearest  intuition,  for  that  which  is  without  de- 
gree is  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated ;  nor  was  he  liable, 
from  his  peculiar  temperament,  to  miss  poetic  truth ;  because  na- 
ture»  as  she  lends  to  imagination  all  her  colors,  can  never  be  mis- 
represented by  the  iullest  expenditure  of  her  own  giils  upon  her- 
self    And  even  in  his  view  of  the  particular  and  individual, — 
though,  aa  has  been  said  of  him  in  his  literary  character,  "  often 
like  the  sun,  when  looking  at  the  planets,  he  only  beheld  his  own 
image  in  the  objects  of  his  gaze,  and  often,  when  his  eye  darted 
on  a  cloud,  would  turn  it  into  a  rainbow,"* — ^yet  possibly  even 
here  far  more  of  truth  revealed  itself  to  his  easiest  gaze  than  the 
world,  which  ever  observes  too  carelessly  and  superficially,  was 
aware  of     Many  of  his  poems,  in  which  persons  are  described 
in  ecstatic  language,  were  suggested  by  individuals,  and  doubtless 
did  but  portray  them  as  they  were  constantly  presented  to  him 
\tf  his  heart  and  imagination. 

Such  a  temper  is  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fickle- 
oesB,  insincerity,  and  lightness  of  feeling  ;  and  even  so  has  Cole-  . 
ridge  at  times  been  represented  by  persons,  who,  judging  partially 
and  superficially,  conceived  him  to  be  wanting  in  depth  of  heart 
and  substantial  kindness,  whose  depths  they  had  never  explored, 
and  with  whose  temperament  and  emotions  there  was  no  conge- 
niality in  their  own.     But  it  is  not  true,  as  others  will  eagerly 
testify,  that  the  affections  of  Coleridge  were  slight  and  evanes- 
cent, his  intellectual   faculties  alone  vigorous   and   steadfast : 
though  it  is  true  that  in  persons  constituted  like  him,  the  former 
will  be  more  dependent  on  the  latter,  more  readily  excited  and 
detemiined  through  the  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  than 
ia  ordinary  cases.     His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  inteUectual 
being  was  lifesome  and  active, — ^nay,  it  was  from  wannth  of 
beart  and  keenness  of  feeling  that  his  imagination  4erived  its 
glow  and  vivacity,  the  condition  of  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  former.     He  loved  to  share 
til  he  had  with  others  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew 

was  fiuDoiu :  bat  had  be  "  relietT  on  tbe  world's  ignoraaoe  of  bim  be  would 
not  have  mentioned  bim  as  a  writer  on  mental  pbiloaopby  at  all. 
*  See  Oueaaea  at  Truth,  2d  edit  p.  241. 
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yeai9,  he  would  have  given  great  |»art  of  it  airay.  If  there  mtm 
any  who  conceive  that  his  auctions  were  apt  to  evaporate  in 
words,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  such  a  notion  of  his  char- 
acter. Kind  words  are  not  to  be  contrasted  with  good  deeds, 
except  where  they  are  substituted  for  them,  and  those  kindly 
feelings  which,  in  the  present  instance,  so  often  overflowed  in 
words,  were  just  as  ready  to  shape  themselves  into  deeds,  as  far 
as  the  heart  was  concerned ; — ^how  far  the  hand  can  answer  te 
the  heart  depends  on  circumstances  with  which  the  last  has  no 
concern.  Had  there  been  this  tenuity  and  shallowness  in  his 
spirit,  he  could  never  have  made  that  sort  of  impression  as  an 
author,  whioh  many  thoughtful  persons  have  received  from  hk 
works,  much  less  as  a  man  have  inspired  such  deep  love  and 
esteem  as  still  waits  upon  his  memory  from  some  who  are  theoir 
selves  loved  and  honored  by  all  that  know  them  well.*  That 
the  objects  of  his  afiections  oflener  changed  than  consisted  with, 
or  could  have  arisen  in,  a  happy  even  tenor  of  life,  was,  in  hk 
case,  no  symptom  of  that  variableness  which  results  from  the 
union  of  a  lively  fancy  with  a  shallow  heart :  if  he  soon  formed 
attachments,  this  arose  from  the  quickness  of  his  sympathies,— i> 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  enter  into  each  man's  individual 
being,  loving  and  admiring  whatever  it  contained  of  amiable  or 
admirable  ;  from  a  "  constitutional  communicativeness  and  nt- 
terancy  of  heart  and  soul,'*  which,  speedily  attracting  others  to 
him,  rendered  them  again  on  this  account  doubly  interesting  in 
his  eyes  ;  if  he  *'  stood  aloof,"  during  portions  of  his  life,  from 
any  once  dear  to  him,  thib  was  rather  occasioned  by  a  morbid  in* 
tensity  and  tenacity  of  feeling  than  any  opposite  quality  of  mind, 
^ — ^the  same  disposition  which  led  him  to  heighten  the  lights  of 
every  object,  while  its  bright  side  was  tnmed  toward  himself,  m- 
dining  him  to  deepen  its  shadows,  when  the  chances  and  changes 
of  life  presented  to  him  the  darker  aspect, — the  same  tempM" 
which  led  him  to  over-estimate  marks  of  regard,  rendering  him 
too  keenly  sensible  of,  or  quick  to  imagine,  short-comings  of  love 
and  esteem,  his  claims  to  which  he  not  unnaturally  reckoned  by 

*  Some  persons  appear  to  bare  oonfounded  the  general  courtesy  and 
bland  oTerflowing  of  his  manners  witii  the  state  of  his  q^tfe/tont,  and  be- 
oanse  the  feefiogs  which  prompted  the  former  fitted  oter  tiie  mrUntse  ifi  his 
heart,  to  suppose  that  the  latter  were  flitting  and  snpeHleial  too. 
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Ui  fBttdmaai  to  hmtaw,  idiieh  was  boimdletti,  rath«r  thsn  liii 
fitiKS  to  receive,  which,  he  ever  acknowledged  to  be  limited. 
-He  was  apt  to.  consider  afieetion  as  due  simply  to  affection,  in^ 
qiectively  of  merit  in  any  other  shape,  and  felt  that  snch  a  "  fhnd 
^  love"  as  his,  and  that  too  from  one  so  highly  endowed  as  few 
denied  him  to  be»  ought  <*  almost*'  to  "sap^y  desert."  He  too 
much  desired  to  idolize  and  be  idolized,  to  iix  his  eye,  even  in 
this  mortal  life,  only  on  perfection,  to  have  the  imperfections 
which  he  reeognized  in  himself  severely  noted  by  hixKuelf  alone. 

«•  For  to  be  loTsd  IB  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love,  I  lore  i 


This  tnm  of  mind  was  at  least  partly  the  cause  of  such  change 
and  fluctuation  in  his  attachments  through  life  as  may  have  sub- 
jected his  conduct  to  unfavorable  construction  :  another  cause 
he  himself  indicated,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  when^  after 
ipeaking  of  the  gifts  assigned  him  by  heaven,  he  sadly  exclaims, 

*'  ■ '      and  firom  my  graaplen  hand 
Drop  friendship's  predoos  pearls  like  honr-glsM  sand  I" 

Some  of  these  precious  pearls  he  let  fall,  not  from  wanting  a 
deep  sense  of  their  value,  or  any  lightness  of  feeling,  but  because 
he  lacked  resolution  to  hold  them  fast,  or  "stoop*'  to  recover  what 
he  yet  "wept"  to  lose.  Still  it  was  but  a  cruel  half  truth,  when 
one  strangely  converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,*  ever  shoot- 
ing out  his  arrows  even  bitter  words,  spoke  of  him  thus  :  "  There 
n  a  man  all  intellect  but  without  a  will  !**  Sometimes  indeed  to 
will  was  present  with  him  when  he  finmd  not  how  to  perfbnn  ; 
oM  the  good  that  he  would  he  did  not ;  but  his  perfonnanee, 
taken  upon  the  whole,  his  involuntary  defects  considered,  in- 
spired his  many  friends  with  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  a 
wise,  but  humanly  speaking,  a  good  man.  "  Good  and  great,*' 
inne  say :  whether  or  no  he  was  the  latter,  and  how  far,  let 
others  declare,  time  b^ng  the  umpire ;  it  signifies,  compar€Uiuiyt 
flashing  to  the  persons  most  interested  in  €mdfor  him  what  the 
decision  on  this  point  may  be ;  but  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart  must  be  borne  witness  to  by  those  in  the  present  day  who 
knew  him  best  in  private.  Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  ifttoitieiis  and  the  deaniess  of  his  moral  seos^ 
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that,  through  life,  his  asaociates,  with  few  exoeptionB,  were 
tinguished  by  high  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  from  first  to  last 
of  his  course  here  below  he  was  a  discoverer  and  a  proclaimer 
of  excellence  both  in  books  and  men. 

HK.  Coleridge's  religious  opinions  ;  their  foruation  ;  miscon- 
ceptions AND  misrepresentations  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Such  imputations  as  those  I  have  had  the  painful  task  of  dis- 
cussing, are  apt  to  circulate  rapidly  and  meet  a  ready  credence 
firom  part  of  the  public,  when  they  concern  a  writer  whose  writ- 
ings are  obnoxious  to  various  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
who  has  never  secured  the  favor  and  admiration  of  the  light- 
reading  and  little  thinking  world.  For  one  man  who  will  fully 
and  deeply  examine  any  portion  of  the  opinions,  religious  or 
philosophical,  of  a  full  and  deep  thinker,  there  are  hundreds  ca- 
pable of  comparing  the  run  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  being 
entertained  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism  :  if  some  are  grateful  to 
him  for  light  thrown,  as  tJieir  eyes  tell  them,  upon  truth,  far 
more  are  ofiended  because  this  same  light  reveals  to  them  the 
untruth  which  they  would  fain  not  see  in  its  proper  hues  and 
proportions ;  who,  not  being  prepared  to  overthrow  his  reasonings 
by  a  direct  attack,  are  glad  to  come  at  them  obliquely,  by  lower- 
ing his  personal  character  and  thereby  weakening  his  authority. 
The  whole  Romish  world  was  bent  on  convicting  Luther  of  An- 
tinomianism,  and  as  they  could  not  discover  it  in  his  writings, 
they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  it  iu  his  life,  and  as  it  was 
not  forthcoming  in  either,  they  put  it  into  both  ;  they  took  all 
his  rhetoric  the  wrong  way  up,  and  hunted  for  unsoundness  in 
his  mind  and  libertinism  in  his  conduct,  as  vultures  hunt  for 
things  corrupt  in  nature.*     The  spirit  evidenced  in  this  proced- 

*  I  believe  that  Bayle's  article  caused  a  dead  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Reformer's  personal  "  cornalit j"  for  ages.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
revived,  and  there  is  a  faint  attempt  to  bring  up  some  of  the  old  stories 
circulated  against  him  to  the  effect  that  he  made  liberty  a  cloak  for  lieen- 
tumgneu  I  (See  on  Luther's  Life  and  Opinions  Hare's  Miuion  of  the  Com" 
farter,  vol.  ii  pp.  666-878.)  It  was  an  "  easy  feat"  to  put  Pantheism  into 
the  "  bottom  of  Luthei^'s  doctrine  and  personal  character"  (Essay  on  Devel- 
opment, p.  84),  because  the  bottom  of  doctrine  is  one  knows  not  where,  and 
PaniheiMit  as  modem  polemics  employ  the  term,  one  knows  not  what ;  bat 
io  ftsten  disioltiteoMs  on  his  oondnct  it  by  no  means  easy. 
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ure, — ^at  "ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ;"  religious  writers,  even 
at  the  present  day,  are  far  too  prone  to  discredit  a  man's  opin- 
uMis  at  second-hand  by  tracing  them  to  some  averred  evil  source 
in  his  character,  or  perverting  influence  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  This  seems  exceptionable  however  gently  done,  first 
because  it  is  a  very  circuitous  and  uncertain  mode  of  arriving 
Jit  truth  ;  a  man's  opinions  we  know  on  his  own  statements  of 
them :  but  in  attempting  to  discover  the  means  through  which 
they  have  been  formed,  we  are  searching  in  the  dark,  or  the 
duskiest  and  most  deceptive  twilight,  and,  having  no  clear  light 
to  guide  us,  are  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  some  ignis  fatuus  of  our 
own  prejudices  and  delusions.  Let  the  opinions  be  tried  on  their 
own  merits,  and  if  this  is  beside  the  inquirer's  purpose,  aud  he 
chooses  to  assume  the  truth  of  those  he  himself  holds,  consider- 
ing them  too  certain  and  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  question  of,  in 
the  same  spirit  let  him  disdain  to  snatch  an  argument  in  their 
£ivor,  out  of  themselves,  from  doubtful  considerations.  Alas! 
how  many  of  thoso  who  hold  this  lofly  tone,  calling  their  own 
belief  the  truth,  and  other  men's  belief  mere  opinion^  only  be- 
ctuse  they  have  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  a  certain  test  of 
tiuth  which  others  can  not  assent  to,  will  yet  resort  to  questiona- 
ble methods  of  recommending  this  their  unquestionable  creed, 
and  bring  elaborate  sophisms  and  partial  representations,  fit  only 
to  impose  upon  prepossessed  and  ductile  readers,  to  the  aid  of 
"pnu^eai  infalUbiUty  ! " 

But  the  second  and  even  stronger  objection  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  that  the  desire  to  find  the  origin  of  a  man's  way 
of  thinking  in  the  facts  of  his  history,  brings  the  inquirer  under 
great  temptation  to  depart  from  strict  truth  in  regard  to  the  facts 
tbemselves,-^to  mould  them,  often  perhaps  unconsciously,  into 
such  a  shape  as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  these  inconveniences  do  attach  to 
the  jHinciple  itself,  I  will  take  my  example  of  its  operation  from 
a  rapectable  quarter,  where  no  unkindly  spirit  is  manifested  in 
tone  or  language.  The  seventh  number  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
cdtany  of  July,  1842,  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  short  ex- 
tncts  finom  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings,  which  are  entitled  "  Con- 
tributions of  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  the  Revival  of  Catholic  Truths." 
I  would  suggest,  by  the  way,  that  if  my  Father  had  taught  only 
tt  nch  eclectics  fin>m  his  works  would  have  him  appear  to  have. 
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taught,  hk  oontrilmtiMiB  to  eatholie  trath  would  have  beea  meap 
gte  enough,  and  might  even  have  told  in  favor  of  much  that  he 
considered  most  uncatholic  falsehood  ;  had  his  views  heen  com* 
pressed  within  the  bounds  into  which  an  implicit  fiuth  in  the  for- 
mal theology  of  early  times  must  have  compressed  them,  his  sys- 
tem would  have  been  Uieless  and  unreal  as  that  which  he  was 
ever  seeking  to  enliven  and  organize  ;  he  would  have  done  little 
toward  enlightening  his  generation^  though  he  might  have  aided 
others  to  strengthen  particular  parties  by  bringing  up  again  for 
current  use  obsolete  religious  metaphysics  and  neglected  aigu* 
m«nts — a  very  difl^nt  process  from  that  of  a  true  revival, 
which,  instead  of  raising  up  the  dead  body  of  ancient  doctrine, 
calls  forth  the  life  and  substance  that  belong  to  it,  clothed  in  a 
newer  and  more  spiritual  body,  and  gives  to  the  belief  of  past 
ages  an  expansion  and  extension  commensurate  with  the  devel- 
oped mind  of  our  progressive  race.  Such  was  the  revival  of 
oathoUc  truth  at  which  he  aimed,  with  whatever  success,  and  to 
bring  him  in  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  an  opposite  character,  i% 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  him  injustice. 

My  immediate  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  notice  the  ex- 
tracts themselves,  but  certain  observations,  respecting  my  Father, 
prefixed  to  them.  They  are  contained  in  the  little  introduotiaii, 
which  speaks  as  follows : 

**  These  excerpts  are  not  brought  forward  as  giving  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinions  in  all  their  modi* 
fications,  or  as  specimens  of  his  writings  generally;  they  are 
rather  the  chance  metal  of  a  mine,  rich  indeed,  but  oantaining' 
ores  of  every  d^pree  of  value.  They  may,  however,  serve  to 
show,  how  much  he  contributed  by  his  elimination  of  powerfid 
-truths,  in  the  then  unhealthy  state  of  literature,  to  the  revival  of 
sounder  principles.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  <«ie, 
who  relied  so  much  on  himself,  and  was  so  httle  guided,  at  least 
directly,  by  external  authority,  should  have  fallen  into  some  inco»» 
sistencies.  These  inconsistencies  are  rather  the  result  of  an  un- 
due development  of  certain  parts  of  Christian  philosophy,  than 
the  holding  of  opinions  immediately  heretical." 

"  The  circnmstanees  in  his  Christian  course,  which  we  may 
regard  as  having  impaired  his  power  of  duly  appreciating  the  rel- 
ative value  of  certain  Catholic  truths,  were  his  profession  of  liter- 
ature, his  having  edited  a  ne vi^aper,  aad  having  been  engaged 
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m  t  wane  of  heretioal  and  aclusmatical  teaching.  That  he  wa8 
leKaed  firom  these  dangers  and  crimes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
nved  from  their  efiects,  is,  it  is  not  improbable,  owing  to  the 
Qienmstanees  of  his  early  education.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, admitted  into  the  Chinch,  and  taught  its  doctrines  by  his 
pious  and  simple-hearted  iathet-,  was  impressed  by  his  instructor, 
the  fier.  James  Bowyer,  with  the  unrealities  and  hoUowness  of 
modem  literature,  and  during  his  whole  life  was  the  subject  of 
seiere  afflictions,  which  he  received  in  patience,  expressing  for 
iai  past  and  often  confessed  sins,  penitence  in  word,  and  doubt- 
las  paunecin  deeds.  Through  lliose  means  he  may  have  at- 
tsined  hisliappy  privilege,  of  uttering  the  most  important  truths, 
sad  dothing  them  in  such  language  as  renderod  their  reception 
more  easy  to  minds  not  entirely  petrified  by  the  materialism  of 
the  day." 

For  Mr.  Coleridge's  sake  alone  it  mi|^t  be  thought  scaxeely 
mvth  while  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  remarks,  which  axe  per- 
hsps  at  this  time  remembered  by  few,  and,  like  a  thousand  others 
of  similar  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  be  counteracted  in  their  drift, 
so  far  a«  it  is  erroneous,  by  the  ever-ienewed  influence  of  his 
vntings,  as  the  returning  waters  sweep  from  the  seanihore  what 
dMldna  hare  scattered  there  during  the  ebb.*  For  the  sake  of 
D^t  principle,  I  must  observe,  that  in  seeking  to  strengthen  our 
own  fidth  by  easting  any  measure  o£  discredit  on  minds  which 
have  not  received  it,  we  rather  show  our  zeal  in  its  behalf,  than 
any  true  sense  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  confidence  in  its 
power.  When  a  critic  or  biographer  has  a  man's  whole  life, — 
whoi»  body  of  opinions — under  review,  he  may  fairly  enough,-^ 
though  it  is  always  a  most  difficult  process, — attempt  to  show 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  his  character  and  modes  of  thought 
woe  ai^cted  by  external  circumstances;  but  I  can  not  help 
AM^-g  it  very  mifisur  to  pre-occnpy  a  reader's  mind  with  two  or 
three  points  of  a  man's  life  selected  out  of  his  personal  history, 

*  Tbereader  will  perceive  that  I  use  this  aimileof  the  Sea  to  denote,  not 
the  m»e  or  importsnoe,  bat  the  comperatiTe  permanenoe  of  my  Father's 
vritiiiga  That  he  has  acfaieTed  a  permaneot  phue  in  literature  (I  do  not 
mj  what  or  where),  I  certainly  believe ;  and  I  also  beUcTC  that  no  pereons 
vcO  aeqoainted  with  hia  writings  will  bo  disposed  to  deny  the  poeitioo, 
tteept  thflse  who  reprssesit  the  ikiiabnrgh  JEleriew  oC  twenty  end  thirty 
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Not  hiyweTer  the  oonnaGtion  with  newspapen  merdy,  bat  the 
profeaBion  of  liteniitiure  is  specified  as  oae  among  other  camoe, 
which  alienated  my  Father's  ooiiid  from  Catholicity.  The  peoa- 
har  disadvantages  of  the  "  trade  oi  authorship"  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  himself  described  in  this  biographical  fragment ;  he  has  shown 
that  literature  can  scarcely  be  made  the  means  of  living  without 
being  debased ;  but  he  himsell'  failed  in  it,  as  the  means  of  living, 
because  he  WQuld  not  thus  debase  it, — ^would  not  sacrifice  higher 
aims  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popularity.  Literature,  pursued 
not  as  a  mere  trade,  is  naturally  the  ally,  rather  than  the  adver- 
sary, of  religion.  It  is  indeed  against  our  blessed  Lfurd,  if  not  &r 
him ;  but  though  it  has  its  peculiar  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  satis- 
fies the  soul  more  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  be- 
oome  a  permanent  substitute  {or  religion  with  the  higher  sort  of 
oharaoters,  yet  surely,  by  exercising  the  habits  of  abstraetion  and 
reflection,  it  better  disciplines  the  mind  for  that  life  which  oosr 
siets  in  seeking  the  things  that  are  above  while  we  are  yet  in  tho 
flesh,  than  worldly  business  or  pleasure.  In&rior  pursuits  may 
sooner  weary  and  disgust,  but  during  their  continuance  they  more 
unfit  the  mind  for  higher  ones ;  and  the  departure  of  one  set  ci 
guests  does  not  leave  the  soul  an  empty  apartment,  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  reception  of  others  more  worthy. 

And  how  should  literature  indispose  m^o.  toward  Cathdie 
views  in  religion  ?  The  common  aigument  in  behalf  of  thoao 
which  are  commonly  so  called  rests  upon  historical  testimimy  and 
outward  evidence ;  why  should  the  profession  of  literature  render 
men  less  able  to  estimate  proof  of  this  nature  ?  A  pursuit  it  ia 
which  leads  to  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  what  can  be  said  for 
the  soundness  of  that  system  to  which  these  are  adverse  ?  Sonoe 
indeed  maintain  that  our  persuasions  in  such  matters  depend  lit- 
tle upon  argument ;  that  none  can  truly  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Church  system,  save  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
obeying  it,  and  that  from  their  youth  up.  Now  it  is  not,  of 
course,  contended  that  my  Father  was,  during  his  whole  life,  in 
the  best  position  for  appreciating  Catholicity  and  becoming  attach- 
ed  to  it ;  but  this  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  he  never  was 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  precluded  from  drawing  nigh  to  any 
truthful  system,  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  due  time  onminy 
under  its  habitual  sway. 

Again  in  what  sense  can  it  be  truly  said  of  Coleridge  that  he 
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disregarded  authority  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  instance  a  thinker 
more  disposed  to  weigh  the  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  more  ready 
to  modify  his  views  by  consideration  of  their's  or  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest.  Can  those  who  bring  the  charge  against  him 
substantiate  of  it  more  than  this,  that  he  had  not  their  convictions 
respecting  the  authority  attributable  to  a  certain  set  of  writers  of 
a  certain  age  ?  And  does  it  not  appear  that  this  theory  of  the 
consentient  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  its  "  practical  infalli- 
bihty  "  involves  the  depreciation  of  authority,  at  least  in  one  very 
important  sense  ?  He  who  binds  himself  by  it,  strictly,  must 
needs  hold  human  intelligence  to  be  of  little  avail  in  the  determi- 
nation of  religious  questions,  since  it  is  the  leading  principle  d 
this  theory  of  faith,  that  our  belief  has  been  fixed  by  an  outward 
revelation, — ^the  commentary  of  tradition  upon  Scripture, — and 
that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man, 
interpreted  hy  the  understanding,  as  the  everlasting  organ  of  the 
Spirit"  of  Truth  ?  The  weakest  intellect  can  receive  doctrine  im- 
pUciily  as  -well  as  the  strongest,  and  to  hand  over  that  which 
has  been  already  settled  and  defined  requires  no  great  depth  or 
fiobtlety  of  intellect.  If  the  weightiest  matters  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  man  can  be  employed  are  already  so  determined  by 
an  outward  oracle,  that  all  judgment  upon  them  is  precluded,  and 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  no  concern  in  estab- 
lishing or  confirming  their  truth,  authority,  as  the  weight  which 
the  opinion  of  the  good  and  wise  carries  along  with  it,  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  questions,  is  superseded  and  set  aside.  And 
the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  professors  of  this  sort  of  Catholicity y 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  whether  from  narrowness  or  from 
exaltedncss,  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  respect 
toward  highly  endowed  men,  or  for  entering  into  the  merits  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  persons.  None  are  burning 
and  shining  lights  for  them  except  such  as  exclusively  irradiate 
their  own  sphere  (which  is  none  of  the  widest) ;  and  their  radi- 
ance appears  the  stronger  to  their  eyes  because  they  see  nothing 
bat  darkness  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  here 
refer  to  that  antiquarian  theory,  according  to  which  every  doc- 
trine bearing  upon  religion,  held  by  the  Fathers,  even  though  the 
muUter  of  the  doctriite  he  rather  scientific  and  metaphysical  that 
directly  spirittuil  and  practi€al,—a&  for  instance  the  doctrine  o 
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free  will»—- constitutes  Catholic  consent^  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  the  voice  of  its  heavenly  Head ; 
that  the  early  Christian  writers,  where  they  agree,  are  to  he  con- 
sidered practically  infallible,  on  account  of  their  external  position 
in  reference  to  the  Apostles ;  that  succeeding  writers  are  of  no 
authority,  except  so  far  as  they  deliver  what  is  agreeable  to 
"  Catholic  «doctrine,"  so  understood,  and  in  so  far  as  they  differ 
from  it  are  at  once  to  be  considered  unsound  and  unworthy  of 
attention.  If  such  a  theory  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  maintained  by 
a  certain  class  of  High  Churchmen,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  only  a  shadow :  though  in  this  case  I  should  be  more 
than  ever  perplexed  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
and  orthodox  so  much  disapprove  in  the  opinion  of  my  Father  on 
the  subject  in  question  ;  or  why  he  should  be  accused  of  disre- 
garding authority^  because,  though  he  thought  the  consentient 
teaching  of  the  early  Christian  ^wTiters  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  upon  theologi- 
cal questions,  or  certainly  the  voice  of  God.  Something  very 
difierent  was,  to  his  mind,  implied  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
Church ;  for  without  His  presence  in  any  special  sense,  as  the 
liie-giving  Light,  a  fully  developed  system  of  doctrine,  capable  of 
being  received  implicitly,  might  have  been  transmitted  from  age 
to  age.  He  saw  the  fulfilment  of  it,  partly  at  least,  in  the  power 
given  to  individual  minds  to  be  what  the  prophets  were  of  old, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  spake,  religious  instructors  of  their  gen- 
eration.* 

Literature,  liberally  pursued,  has  no  other  bearing  on  a  man's 
religious  opinions  than  as  it  leaves  him  more  at  liberty  to  form 
them  for  himself  than  any  other.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
another  point  of  view  I  readily  admit,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
want  of  any  regular  profession  at  all,  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
injurious  to  the  man,  and  consequently  to  the  thinker.f     But  if 

*  I  find  the  same  argument  in  Dr.  Arnold  a  Fragment  on  the  Ghttroh.  He 
words  it  thus :  "  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  abide  forever  with 
his  Church,  implies  surely  that  clearer  views  of  truth  should  be  continually 
vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  if  the  work  were  indeed  fully  complete  when  the 
Apostles  entered  into  their  rest,  what  need  was  there  for  the  Spirit  of  Wis- 
dom, as  well  as  of  Love,  to  be  ever  present  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  r 

f  After  speaking  in  w*rm  eulogy,  according  to  his  wont,  of  a  T.  C.  Dr. 
Arnold  says,  "  But  yet  there  are  marks  enough  that  his  mind  was  a  little 
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a  regular  calling  tends  to  steady  the  mind,  restraining  it  firom 
too  tentative  a  direction  of  thought,  and  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
vain  activity,  it  tends  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree  to  fix  and  pet- 
rify the  spirit,  of  which  I  beleive  abundant  evidence  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  o£  professional  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no  fixed 
occupation  which  does  not  in  some  measure  tend  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  soul ;  the  want  of  one  permits  a  man  to  commune 
with  human  nature  more  variously  and  freely  than  is  possible  for 
those  to  whom  a  stated  routine  presents  persons  and  things  with 
s  certain  uniformity  of  aspect ;  it  is  not  mere  experience  that 
gives  knowledge,  but  a  diversified  experience,  and  the  power  of 
beholding  the  diversity  it  contains  through  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ticular bias  and  leisure  for  contemplation.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
it  presents  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  the  philosophic  mi^^d, 
even  the  want  of  a  regular  calling  may  in  some  degree  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  truthful  views  in  religion.  "  It  is  scarcely 
possible,"  said  my  Father  himself,  addressing  Mr.  Frere,  "  to  con- 
ceive an  individual  less  under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
turbing forces  of  the  judgment  than  your  poor  friend ;  or  from 
situation,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  thinking,  from  age,  state  of 
health,  and  temperament,  less  likely  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  course 
by  the  under-currents  of  hope  or  fear,  of  expectation  or  wish.  But 
least  of  all  by  predilection  for  any  particular  sect  or  party  ;  for 
wherever  I  look,  in  religion  or  in  politics,  I  seem  to  see  a  world 
of  power  and  talent  wasted  on  the  support  of  half  truths,  too  oflen 
the  most  mischievous  because  least  suspected  of  errors.""* 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  having  no  predilection 
for  any  sect  or  party  that  parties  and  party  organs  have  either 
neglected  or  striven  against  him  ;  they  were  indeed  his  natural 
opponents,  as  they  must  ever  be  of  any  man,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  examine  the  truth  of  modes  of  thought  in  general,  while  an 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  certain  modes  of  thought  is  the 
ground  of  their  existence  as  parties,  and  the  band  that  keeps 
them  together.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  con- 
demnation  of  ''the  avowed   disdain  of  party  religion;"  that 

Steued  bj  the  want  of  a  profearion,  and  the  oonsequent  unateadineas  of  hia 
miod  and  pnrpoaea :  it  alwaya  seema  to  me,  that  the  very  power  of  contem- 
plation beoomea  impaired  or  diverted,  when  it  ia  made  the  main  employ- 
ment of  life.**    See  ArnoUfa  life  and  Correspoadenee.  toL  ii.  p*  ^^* 
*  Church  and  State.     Advertiaement,  VI.  pp.  24,  25. 
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"  Christ  undeniably  made  a  party  the  vehicle  of  his  doctrine,  and 
did  not  cast  it  at  random  on  the  world,  as  men  would  now  have 
it  ;"*  and  imdeniable  it  surely  is,  that  there  is  nothing  radicaUy 
wrong  in  the  union  of  members  for  the  support  or  propagation  of 
truth.  But  then,  from  the  weakness  of  human  hearts  and  falli-^ 
bility  of  human  understandings  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while  Txzr^^ 
union  is  right  in  the  abstract,  parties  are  generally  more  or  less 
wrong,  both  in  principle  and  conduct,  and  do  more  or  less  depart 
from  truth  in  their  resolution  to  maintain  some  particular  portion 
or  representation  of  it.  The  party  that  has  our  Lord  at  its  head 
and  fights  for  Him  and  Him  only  is  one  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  considered  as  still  militant ;  but  this  host,  like  the  fiery 
one  that  surrounded  Elisha,  is  invisible.  The  party  which 
Christ  instituted  was  not  invisible,  but  it  difiers  essentially  frt>za 
all  parties  within  the  precincts  of  Christendom  for  this  very 
reason,  theU  it  vjas  undeniably  instituted  by  Himt  and  that  they 
who  composed  it  had  to  defend  the  moral  law  in  its  depth  and 
purity,  theism  itself  in  its  depth  and  purity — (the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  a  Spirit,  one  and  personal,  with  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature— a  faint  distorted 
shadow  of  which  was  alone  preserved  by  Polytheists) — against  a 
popular  religion,  which,  though  pious  and  spiritual  in  comparison 
with  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  things  that  are  above,  was  the 
very  world  and  the  flesh,f  as  opposed  to  Christianity.  Thus 
they  were  striving  for  the  life  and  soul  which  animates  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  whereas  I  would  fain  believe,  that  the  contentions 

*  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.    Serin,  viii.  p.  166. 

f  Heathenism  in  Scripture  is  represented  as  one  with  sensuality,  pro- 
faneness  and  disregard  of  the  life  to  come ;  to  work  the  will  of  the  Gentile 
was  to  run  to  everj  kind  of  evil  excess ;  and  almost  the  same,  I  suppose, 
may  be  said  of  the  monstroua  heresies,  against  which  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  spoke  in  term^  of  unqualified  reprobation.  In  his  Fragment  on 
the  Church,  Dr.  Arnold  remarks,  that  "the  heresies  condemned  by  the 
Apostles  were  not  mere  erroneous  opiuions  on  some  theoretical  truth,  but 
absolute  perversions  of  Christian  holiness  ;  that  they  were  not  so  much  fiilse 
as  wicked.  And  further,  where  there  was  a  false  opinion  in  the  heresy,  it 
was  of  BO  monstrous  a  character,  and  so  directly  connected  with  profligacy 
of  life,  that  it  admits  of  no  oomparison  with  the  so-called  heresies  of  later 
ages,"  pp.  89,  90.  Does  it  appear  that  our  Lord  ever  rebuked  either  unbe- 
lief or  misbelief,  except  as  one  and  the  same  with  worldliness  and  wicked- 
ness, or  at  least,  as  in  the  ease  of  Thomas,  subjeotion  of  the  mind  to  the 
flesh  t 
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among  parties  of  Christians  are  less  for  this  life  and  soul  than  for 
the  forms  in  which  they  severally  hold  that  it  is  most  fitly  clothed, 
and  with  which  they  identify  it.^  And  this  is  no  unworthy  sub- 
ject of  contention,  because  the  life  aad  spirit  are  best  preserved 
and  most  fully  expressed  in  the  truest  forms, — a  correct  and  dis- 
tinct intellectual  system  is  the  best  preservative  of  the  essential 
portion  of  faith  ;  but  yet,  because  they  are  forms,  the  strife  con- 
cerning them  will  bo  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  unholy  war- 
fare than  a  struggle  fto  aris  et  focis, — ^for  the  very  ideas  of  a 
spiiituai  religion  and  for  a  pure  and  pregnant  morality,  the  tes- 
tim<my  to  which  every  soul  may  find  at  home,  if  it  looks  deep 
into  its  own  retirements. 

In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  however,  I  need  only  ob- 
Krve  that  party  compact  operates  chiefly  for  the  preserving  and 
extending  of  truth,  considered  as  already  established,  while  the 
discovery  or  development  of  it  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual efibrts  ;  it  even  tends  to  retard  such  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning, because,  as  essentially  conservative,  it  ventures  upon  no  ex- 
periments,  but  is  bound  to  consider  every  departure  from  that 
&nn  of  teaching,  which  has  hitherto  served  to  convey  and  pre> 
serve  spiritual  truth,  as  endangering  its  purity  and  stability  ;  and 

*  To  take  the  extreme  case,  Sociniaoism,  I  have  long  thought  that  a  man 
may,  that  many  a  man  does,  athwart  the  negative  lines  of  this  creed,  which 
in  some  cases  appear  to  be  quite  negative  in  operation,  behold  in  heart  and 
spirit  every  deep  truth  on  which  OhristianB  around  them  are  dwelling, 
every  truth  meet  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living,  and  to  fit  the  soul 
fat  a  higher  life  than  the  present  I  hope  and  believe  that  such  persons  do 
practically  embrace  the  divinity  of  Christ,  because  they  worship,  serve  and 
obey  Him, — ^they  address  their  religious  thoughts  to  Him  habitually — ^they 
•ttribote  to  Him  that  which  is  properly  divine,  the  work  of  Creation  and 
Redemption,  although  they  have  wrong  conceptions  of  the  method  of  this 
work.  On  the  other  hand  I  should  suppose  that  many  Romanists  must 
practically  impute  divinity  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  Jesus,  from  the  ad- 
dresses which  they*make  to  her,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  seem  to  de- 
rote  their  religious  minds  to  her.  At  best  they  appear  to  make  her  one 
vith  onr  Saviour,  and  not  merely  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus  but  with  the 
Eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  extending  His  attributes  to  her,  and  making  of 
the  twain  two  persons  and  one  Ood.  How  awfully  dangerous  would  it  be  to 
addresa  Christ  as  the  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man  if  he  were  not  himself 
both  God  and  Man  I  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  that  I  am  here  instituting 
my  general  comparison  between  Sodnianism  and  Romanism  with  a  prefer- 
eace  of  the  former.  I  am  merely  considering  what  either  mBsypombl^  be 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  professor. 
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thus  it  may  easily  happen  that,  although  religious  doctrine  may 
and  must  be  diffused  and  maintained  by  men  acting  in  concert, 
yet  they  who  are  laboring  to  advance  the  truth,  to  reform  and 
expand  the  stock  of  divine  knowledge,  may  be  in  continual  antag- 
onism and  collision  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on  keeping  it 
from  going  back.  My  Father's  vocation,  if  he  had  any  in  this 
province,  was  to  defend  the  Holy  Faith  by  developing  it,  and 
showing  its  accordance  and  identity  with  ideas  of  reason  ;  he  has 
described  himself  as  one  who  "  feels  the  want,  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious support ;  who  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  the  smallest  but- 
tress ;  who  not  only  loves  Truth  even  for  itself,  and  when  it  re- 
veals itself  aloof  from  all  interest,  but  who  loves  it  with  an  in- 
describable awe" — ^whioh  causes  him  to — *'  creep  toward  the 
light,  even  though  it  draw  him  away  from  the  more  nourishing 
warmth."  "  Yea,  I  should  do  so,"  he  adds,  **  even  if  the  light 
had  made  its  way  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple."* 

But  the  gravest  allegation  contained  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  is,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  once  engaged  in  **  a  course  of 
heretical  and  schismatical  teaching :" — a  statement  which  seems 
to  imply,  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  pledged  to  teach  a  par- 
ticular set  of  doctrines,  as  a  man  is  pledged  upon  undertaking 
the  charge  of  a  spiritual  congregation,  who  expect  that  he  shall 
confino  himself  within  certain  lines  in  his  teaching,  and  will  listen 
to  him  no  longer  than  he  keeps  faith  with  them  on  that  point. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  supposing  the  doctrines  false,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  teaching  them,  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
man's  mind  in  alienation  from  truth ;  because  it  weds  him  to  the 
false  doctrines,  not  by  inward  love  and  preference  only,  but  by  an 
outward  and  formal  union.  That  Mr.  Coleridge  was  never  bound 
to  Heresy  and  Schism  by  any  such  bonds  as  these  might  be 
gathered  from  the  present  work  alone,  and  would  be  fully  mani- 
fest to  any  one  who  considered  the  matter  with  care.  Soon  afler 
leaving  Cambridge  he  delivered  lectures  on  rovealed  religion,  in. 
which  he  set  forth  such  views  as  he  entertained  at  the  time  : 
afler  this  he  preached  occasionally  at  Bath,  at  Taunton,  and  as 
an  "  hireless  volunteer"  in  most  of  the  great  towns  which  he 
passed  through  on  a  tour  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield  Once  indeed 
he  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  upon  him  the  charge  of  an 

*  It  is  heat  to  peruse  a  fuller  exposilion  of  this  sentiment  in  the  passa^ 
itself,  which  oocurs  in  the  Confessiom  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  Letter  I.  V 
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Unitaiian  congregation  ;  but  afler  preaching  one  sermon,  in  which, 
from  the  account  of  an  ear-witness,  there  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  poetry  and  the  general  principles  of  religion  than  of  vul- 
gar heresy  and  schism,  he  abandoned  the  prospect  that  had  been 
held  out  to  him.  Not  that  the  ofler,  by  which  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  it,  tended  to  bias  his  opinions  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  it  left  theiA  free  as  air,  operating  solely  to  detach  him 
from  all  outward  connection  with  religious  bodies,  and  exempt 
him  from  the  least  temptation  to  place  himself  in  binding  rela- 
tions with  them,  or  any  sort  of  dependence  upon  them.  To  this 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have  submitted  ;  for,  as  he 
mentioned  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  time,  had  he  preached  a 
second  aermon  at  Shrewsbury,  it  would  have  been  such  an  one 
as  must "  efiectually  have  disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view  ;*' 
80  Uttle  was  he  disposed  to  keep  the  bounds  of  doctrine  marked 
oat  by  any  sect,  or  to  let  the  body  of  his  opinions  live  and  grow 
under  external  form  and  pressure.  It  is  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  my  Father  was  impaired  for  life  in  the  power  of  religious  dis- 
cernment by  a  course  of  teaching,  which  taught  himself  to  per- 
ceive the  deficiencies  and  errors  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had 
sought  refuge  ;  that  he  was  perverted  by  the  very  process  which 
his  mind  went  through  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  That  which  to  the  passive  and  inert 
may  be  a  tainting  experience,  to  minds  like  his,  full  of  activity 
and  resistency,  is  but  a  strengthening  experiment :  he  doubted 
and  denied  in  order  to  beUeve  earnestly  and  intelligently.  His 
Unitarianism  was  purely  negative  ;  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
itive formal  divinity  of  the  Unitarians,  but  what  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  a  revulsion  from  certain  explanations  of  the 
Atonement  commonly  received  as  orthodox,  together  with  that 
insight  which  he  believed  himself  afterwards  to  have  attained 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen 
into  by  man,  and  its  deep  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind  as  it  it  is  revealed  to  the  eye  of  Philosophy.* 
Against  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  describe  him  as  **  intel- 
lectually bold  but  educationally  timid,"f  those  on  the  other  who 

•  See  bis  own  remarka  on  this  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  chapter 

of  tfa«  Bioffrapkia.  u    t   •  u 

t  Quoted  from  a  volume  of  poetical  selections  and  criticisms  by  Leigh 

Huot,  entitUd  "  Imagination  and  Fancy."    Having  referred  to  this  agree- 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  early  education  for  all 
that  is  consonant  with  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
religious  creed,  and  lay  to  the  account  of  after  circumstances  all 
that  they  disapprove  in  it,  I  must  firmly  maintain,  that  what 
they  are  so  anxious,  from  the  way  in  which  their  own  spirit  has 
been  moulded,  to  cast  upon  outward  things  in  the  formation  of 
his  opinions,  was,  in  the  main,  the  result  and  product  of  his  own 
intellect  and  will.  When  the  years  of  childhood  were  past,  he 
left  behind  him  the  Eden,  as  some  consider  it,  of  implicit  faith : 
the  world  of  belief  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  for  a 
time  he  sojourned  with  the  Unitarians,  beholding  in  them  only 
the  firm  and  honest  rejectors  of  a  creed,  which,  as  yet,  he  could 
not  receive  explicitly.  "WTien  he  had  once  entered  their  ranks  no 
circumstances  existed  to  jHrevent  him  from  remaining  a  Psilan- 
thropist  and  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  in  opposition  to 
the  sum  of  tenets  and  opinions  commonly  called  Catholic  ;  many 
men  so  situated,  even  if  they  had  been  nurtured  as  he  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  would  either  have  abode  finally  within 
those  precincts  or  left  them  only  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  he  took,  and  combined  German  metaphysics 
with  an  atheistic  Pantheism,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  revealed  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Unitarians,  what  outward  influence  was  there  to  prevent 
him  from  adopting  High  Church  doctrine,  as  it  is  taught  either 
by  Anglican  or  by  Romish  divines  ?  Some  men  have  passed 
from  a  deeper  and  earlier  training  in  "  heresy  and  schism"  than 
his  to  that  Church  theory  which  exhibits  an  earthly  and  visible 
system  and  proclaims  it  the  shrine  of  a  mystic  and  heavenly  one, 
not  simply  as  God's  instrument,  whereby  the  spirit  is  awakened 
in  man's  heart  and  mind  by  communion  with  Him,  but  as  being 
in  it&elf,  independently  of  all  such  effects  and  prior  to  them,  a 
receptacle  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  calls  upon  men  to  receive  it 

able  book  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  that,  had  the  author 
gone  as  deep  into  Coleridge's  theosopby  as  into  his  poetry,  or  made  himself 
as  well  acquainted  with  his  religious  writings  as  with  his  poems,  he  could 
never  have  said  that  "  nine  tenths  of  his  theology  would  apply  equally  to 
their  own  creeds  in  the  mouths  of  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mussulman.**  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  characterizes  the  religious  conceptions  of  Coleridge 
than  the  ever-present  aim  and  endeavor  to  show  that  Christianity  is  reli- 
gion itself,  religion  in  its  deepest,  highest  and  fullest  expression,  the  very 
ground  as  well  as  the  summit  of  divine  truth. 
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u  thus  divine  not  principally  on  internal  eyidence,  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  scheme  within  itself,  attested  hy  its  proper  moral 
and  spiritual  efiects,  but  on  an  outward  historic  proof,  reaching 
no  higher  than  probability,  yet  assumed  to  be  that  which  only 
the  unspiritual  mind  can  reject. 

That  he  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  that  he  came  to 
consider  the  notions  of  the  Church  entertained  by  ordinary  Prot- 
estants inadequate  and  unspiritual,  without  adopting  the^  Romish 
doctrines  respecting  the  clergy  and  the  nature  of  their  interven- 
tim  betwixt  God  and  xlian  in  the  mode  of  salvation ;  that  he  ex- 
alted the  spirituality  of  sacraments  without  admitting  the  primi- 
tive materialism,  by  many  styled  Catholic,  that  he  saw  the  very 
mind  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  teaching  of  Luther  on  the  Law  and  Jus- 
tification by  Faith,  yet  was  open-eyed  to  the  misuse  of  that 
teaching  and  the  practical  falsities  deduced  out  of  it  by  modem 
Methodists — all  this  and  much  more  in  his  system  of  religious 
opinion,  distinguishing  it  equally  from  over-sensualized,  and  from 
**  ndnimifidian'*  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  traced  to  peculiar 
circomstances  and  to  accident  as  its  principal  cause.  Doubtless 
it  was  a  blessing  to  "  the  Christian  philosopher' '  that  he  had  a 
good  Christian  for  his  father — that  he  had  in  him  the  pattern  of 
"  an  Israelite  without  guile."  But  of  his  Churchmanship  I  be- 
lieve that  he  was  himself  almost  whoUy  the  Father ;  and  I  verily 
think,  that  even^  he  had  been  bom  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  some  Protestant  sect,  he  would  have  burst  all 
bonds  asunder,  have  mastered  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  ar- 
rived at  convictions  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  now 
appear  on  the  face  of  his  writings. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  among  the  intelligent  readers  of 
Coleridge,  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  character  of  his  opin- 
ions firom  that  which  I  have  expressed  :  who  believe  that,  during 
his  latter  years,  he  became  in  the  main  what  High  Churchmen 
consider  CathoHc  and  orthodox,  whilst  any  notions  he  still  held  . 
of  a  difierent  character  were  anomalies,  remnants  of  his  early 
creed,  which  would  have  been  worked  out  of  his  mind  had  his 
years  been  prolonged.  There  are  others  amongst  the  proselytes 
to  the  Oxford  theology,  who  see  nothing  more  in  his  teaching 
than  a  stunted  Anglo^catholicism ;  some  of  these  aver  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  course  they  were  conducted  for  a  little  way 
by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coleridge ;  that  he  first  led  them  out  of 

c* 
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the  dry  land  of  negative  Protestantism  ;  but  that  now,  by  help 
of  newer  guides,  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  him,  and  can 
look  down  on  his  lower  station  from  a  commanding  eminence. 
They  view  the  Aids  to  Reflection  as  a  half-way  house  to  Anglo- 
catholic  orthodoxy,  just  as  others,  who  have  got  beyond  them,  in 
a  certain  direction,  consider  their  Anglo-catholic  doctrine  a  half- 
way house  to  what  they  consider  the  true  Catholicism, — namely 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  own  belief  is,  that  such  a  view 
of  my  Father's  theological  opinions  is  radically  wrong ;  that  al- 
though an  unripe  High  Church  theology  is  all  that  some  readers 
have  found  or  valued  in  his  writings,  it  is  by  no  means  what  is 
there ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he  has  gone  little  way  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  then  proceeded  with  Romanizing  teachers  further  still, 
has  never  gone  along  with  Coleridge  at  all,  or  entered  deeply  into 
any  of  his  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  though  there  may  be 
in  many  of  them  a  tone  and  a  spirit  with  which  he  has  sympa- 
thized, and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain  views  of  religion, 
which  has  gratified  his  feeUngs.  But,  though  I  conceive  my  Fa- 
ther's religious  system,  considered  as  to  its  intellectual  form,  to  be 
diflerent  throughout  from  that  of  Anglo  or  Roman  Catholic,  as 
commonly  expounded,  that  it  coincided  in  substance  with  that 
which  these  parties  both  agree  to  consider  Catholic  doctrine,  I 
entirely  believe.  If  they  are  steering  Northward,  his  course  is 
to  the  North  as  much  as  theirs,  but  while  they  seek  it  by  the 
West  he  reaches  it  by  an  Easterly  voyage  ;  I  mean  that  he  is  as 
consistently  and  regularly  opposed  to  them  in  his  rationale  of 
doctrine  as  consentient  with  them  respecting  the  great  objects  of 
faith,  viewed  in  their  essence  ;  at  least  in  his  own  opinion,  though 
not  in  theirs ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween religious  ideas  and  the  intellectual  notions  with  which 
they  have  been  connected,  or  the  dogmas  framed  in  relation  to 
them,  to  which  they  appear  strangers.  His  Christian  divinity 
agreed  more  with  "  Catholicism"  than  with  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  since  according  to  his  judgment  and  feelings  that  contains, 
whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  form,  the  spiritual  ideas  in  which 
the  true  substance  of  Christianity  consists,  more  completely  :  on 
some  points  it  coincided  with  the  **  Catholicism"  of  Rome  rather 
than  with  that  of  Anglicans  ;  he  recognized  for  instance  the  idea 
of  the  immanence  of  spiritual  power  and  light  in  the  Church,  in- 
dependently of  the  authority  of  a  revelation  completed  in  past 
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tges,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  application  of  that  idea  made  by 
Papists.  His  religious  system,  according  to  his  own  view  of  it, 
might  be  described  as  exhibiting  the  universal  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity, not  those  which  have  been  consciously  recognized  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all,  but  those  which  the  reason  and  spiritual 
sense  of  all  men,  when  sufficiently  developed,  bear  witness  to,  ex- 
plained according  to  a  modern  philosophy,  which  purports  to  be 
no  mere  new  thinking,  but  inclusively,  all  the  thought  that  has 
been  and  now  is  in  the  world.  Such  was  the  aim  and  design  of 
his  doctrine.  How  far  he  made  it  good  is  not  to  be  determined 
here.* 

They  who  difier  from  me  on  this  question  may  have  gone 
deeper  into  my  Father's  mind  than  myself.  I  will  only  say  in 
support  of  my  own  impressions,  that  they  are  derived  from  a 
general  survey  of  his  writings,  late  and  early,  such  as  few  beside 
myself  cm  have  taken,  and  that  I  came  to  Ihe  study  of  them 
with  no  interest  bnt  the  conmion  interest  in  truth,  which  all  man- 
kind possess,  to  bias  my  interpretation.  Indeed  I  can  conceive  of 
no  influence  calculated  to  aflect  my  judgment,  except  the  natural 
wish,  in  my  mind  sufficiently  strong,  to  find  my  Father's  opinions 
as  near  as  may  be  to  established  orthodoxy, — ^as  little  as  possible 
out  o£  harmony  with  the  notions  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  pious  and  reflective  persons  in  his  own  native  land.  To  me, 
with  this  sole  bias  on  my  mind,  it  is  manifest,  that  his  system  of. 
belief,  intellectnally  considered,  diflers  materially  from ''  Catholic'' 
doctrine  as  commonly  understood,  and  that  this  difference  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  meditative  life,  instead  of  being  shaded  oflT, 

*  Since  the  chief  part  of  this  preface  was  written  I  have  become  ao- 
qoaioted  with  Archdeacon  Hare'a  Miuion  of  the  Comforter,  which  I  dare  to 
proooaoee  a  most  valuable  work,  meaning  that  I  find  it  to,  without  the  pre- 
Minptioii,  whieh  in  me  would  be  great  indeed,  of  pretending  to  enter  IbUy 
into  its  merits.  I  have  had  the  sotisfiujtion  of  meeting  with  remarks  upon 
my  Father  in  the  pre&ce  and  in  the  notes  of  which  the  second  voliune  con- ' 
■fto,  confirmatory  of  some  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  myself  Even 
the  dedication  tx>incides  with  the  views  given  above,  for  it  is  this :  "  To  the 
iiODored  memory  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Christian  philosopher,  who  through 
dark  and  winding  paths  of  speculation  was  led  to  the  light,  in  order  that 
others  by  hia  goidaaee  might  reach  that  light,  without  passing  through  the 
darknfnfl,  these  Sermons  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  are  dedicated,  with 
deep  thankfulness  and  reverence,  by  one  of  the  many  pupils,  whom  his 
writings  have  helped  to  discern  the  saored  oonoord  and  unity  of  human  and 
*vme  truth." 
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became  more  definite  and  boldly  developed.  How  should  it  have 
been  otherwise,  unless  he  had  abandoned  that  modern  philosophy, 
which  he  had  adopted  on  the  deepest  and  fullest  deliberation ; 
and  how,  without  such  abandonment,  could  he  have  embraced  a 
doctrinal  system  based  on  a  philosophy  fundamentally  different  ? 
How  could  he  who  believed  that  "  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  con- 
victions on  grounds  of  right  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian,"  acquiesce  in  a  system,  which  suppresses  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  reason  and  judgment  in  the  determina- 
tion of  faith,  as  to  its  content ;  would  have  the  whole  matter,  for 
the  mass  of  mankind,  decided  by  feeling  and  habit  apart  from 
conscious  thought ;  and  bids  the  soul  take  refuge  in  a  home  of 
Christian  truth,  in  which  its  higher  faculties  are  not  at  home, 
but  reside  like  slaves  and  aliens  in  the  land  of  a  conqueror  ?  To 
his  latest  hour,  though  ever  dwelling  with  full  faith  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Redemption  and  original  sin,  in  what  he  considered  the 
deepest  and  most  real  sense  attainable  by  man,  he  yet,  to  his 
latest  hour,  put  from  him  some  of  the  so-called  orthodox  notions 
and  modes  of  explaining  those  doctrines.  My  Father's  whole 
view  of  what  theologians  term  grace — ^the  internal  spiritual  rela- 
tions of  God  with  man,  his  conception  of  its  nature  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view,  differs  from  that  which  most  *'  Catholics*'  hold 
themselves  bound  to  receive  unaltered  from  the  primitive  and 
^mediaeval  Christian  writers ;  for  in  my  Father's  belief,  the 
teachers  of  those  days  knew  not  what  spirit  was,  or  what  it  was 
not,  metaphysically  considered ;  in  no  wise  therefore  could  he  re- 
ceive their  txplanations  of  the  spiritual  as  sound  divinity,  readily 
as  he  might  admit  that  many  of  them  had  such  insight  into  the 
Christian  scheme  as  zeal  and  the Nirdor  of  a  new  love  secure  to 
the  student  of  Holy  Writ.  Religion  must  have  sonic  intellectual 
form ;  must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  intellect ;  and  if 
the  medium  is  clouded  the  object  is  necessarily  obscured.  The 
great  aim  and  undertaking  of  modern  mental  philosophy  is  to 
clarify  this  inward  eye,  rather  than  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  vision, 
except  so  far  as  the  one  involves  the  other — ^to  show  what  spir- 
itual things  are  not,  and  thus  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
prevent  men  from  seeing,  as  mortals  may  see,  what  they  are. 

Those  who  maintain  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  metaphysical 
views  of  doctrine,  and  seek  to  prove  them  Scriptural,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  doctrines  of  early  Christian  writers,  ought  to  look 
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in  the  ikoe  tlie  plain  fact  that  some  of  the  most  influential  of 
those  early  tariters  tcere  materialists, — ^not  as  holding  the  soul  to 
be  the  mere  result  of  bodily  organization,  but  as  holding  the  soul 
itself  to  be  material ;— ought  gravely  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  reject  the  philosophy  of  a  certain  class  of  divines, 
and  yet  cling  "  limpet-hke"  to  their  forms  of  thought  on  religious 
questions,  forms  obviously  founded  upon,  and  conformed  to,  that 
philosophy.     They  believed  the  soul  to  be  material,— corporeal. 
Of  this  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  is  well  known  to  men  who 
have  examined  into  the  history  of  metaphysical  and  psychological 
opinion,*  I  can  not  give  detailed  proofia  in  this  place  ;  but  in 
passing  I  refer  the  reader  to  TertuUian  fie  Resurr,  Cam.  cap. 
xrii.  and  De  Anima,  cap.  ix. ;  to  Irensus,   Contra  Hcereses, 
Lib,  ii.  cap.  xix.  6,  and  to  the  preface  of  the  learned  Benedictine 
to  the  latter,  p.  161,  Artie.  XI.     De  Animarum  natura  et  statu 
post  mortem.     What !  are  we  to  be  governed  in  rehgious  meta- 
physique  and  the  rationale  of  beUef  by  men  who  thought  that 
the  soul  was  poured  into  the  body  and  there  thickened  like  jelly 
in  a  mould  ? — ^that  the  inner  man  took  the  form  of  the  outer, 
having  eyes  and  ears  and  all  the  other  members,  like  unto  the 
body,  only  of  finer  stufi*? — ^its  corpulency  being  consolidated  by 
dentation  and  its  effigy  formed  by  ej^ression  ?     This  was  the 
notion  of  Cyprian's  master,  the  acute  TertuUian,  and  that  of 
Irenseus  was  like  unto  it.     lie  compares  the  soul  to  water  frozen 
in  a  vessel,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  freezes,! 
evidently  supposing,  with  TertuUian,  that  the  firm  substantial 
body  moulded  the  fluent  and  aerial  soul) — that  organization  was 
the  organizer.     It  appears  that  in  those  days  the  vulgar  held  the 
soul  to  be  incorporeal,^  according  to  the  views  of  Plato  and  other 

*  Mr.  Soott,  in  his  impressive  Iiectures  on  the  eTolution  of  Philosophy 
oat  of  Religion,  maintained  the  materialism  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 

f  Contra  HareseM.    lib  ii.  cap.  zix.  ft. 

X  A  primordio  enim  in  Adam  ooncreta  et  oonfigurata  oorpori  anima,  nt 
totios  snbatantisB,  ita  et  eonditionls  istius  semen  efficit.  TertolL  De  Anima. 
Ckp.  ix.  adfinem. 

§  TertoU.  De  Res.  Car.  Cap.  inrii.  in  initio, — aliter  anima  nan  capiat 
psesioDcm  tc^menti  sea  refirigerii,  utpote  ineorporalis :  hoe  enim  w/dgue 
f^iMtiuuU.  Nos  autem  animam  corporalom  et  hie  profitemor  et  in  suo  volu- 
tnme  probamus,  Ac  On  this  passage  Dr.  Posey  observes  in  a  note,  that  it 
attests  **  the  immateriality  of  the  soal"  to  hare  been  "  the  general  belie£" 
I  think  it  attesta  it  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  oommon  people,  but  not 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  with  Christian  divines  of  that  age. 
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stupid  philosophers,  combated  in  the  treatise  De  Anima;  but 
that  orthodox  Christian  divines  looked  upon  that  as  an  impious 
unscriptural  opinion.  Justin  Martyr  argues  against  Platonic  no- 
tions of  the  soul  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.*  As  for  the  vul- 
gar, they  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  soul  incor- 
poreal, yet  reasoning  and  thinking  about  it,  as  if  it  had  the  prop- 
erties of  body.  The  common  conception  of  a  ghost  accords 
exactly  with  TertuUian's  description  of  the  soul — a  lucid  aerial 
image  of  the  outward  man.  Thus  did  these  good  Fathers  change 
soul  into  body,  and  condense  spirit  into  matter  ;  thus  did  they  re- 
verse the  order  of  nature,  contradict  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  even 
run  counter  to  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  in  recoiling  from 
Gnosticism  ;  thus  deeply  did  they  enter  into  the  sense  of  St. 
Paul's  high  sayings  about  the  heavenly  body  and  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  f 
As  they  conceived  the  soul  to  be  material^  so  they  may  very 
naturally  have  conceived  it  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the 
Spirit,  as  a  material  vessel  may  receive  and  retain  a  liquid  or  any 
other  substance  ;  and,  in  their  conception,  vrithin  the  soul  may 
no  more  have  implied  any  aflection  of  the  soul  itself,  than  within 
the  box  or  basin  implies  any  change  in  the  stone  or  metal  of 
which  the  receptacle  was  made.  Indeed  this  sensuous  way  of 
conceiving  spiritual  subjects  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  passages 
from  old  writers  that  are  appealed  to  in  support  of  what  Aifch- 
deacon  Hare  happily  calls,  "  baptismal  transubstantiation  ;'*  as, 
for  instance,  one  cited  in  the  Tract  for  the  Times  called,  by  a 
misnomer,  as  I  think.  Scriptural  views  of  Holy  Baptism.f  the 

*  Ven.  1747,  pp.  106  and  111.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian  denied  the 
original  immortality  of  the  soul  on  religious  grounds,  and  the  former  affirms 
that  it  is  not  simple,  but  eonsiste  of  many  parts,  p.  271. 

f  *'  If  the  sun  being  without,  and  fire  by  being  near  or  at  a  little  distanee 
from  bodies,  warmeth  our  bodies,  what  must  we  say  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  is  indeed  the  most  rehement  fire,  kindling  the  inner  man,  altfaK>ugh 
it  dwell  not  within  but  be  without  f  It  is  possible  then,  in  that  all  thinga 
are  possible  to  God,  that  one  may  be  warmed,  although  that  which  warmeth 
him  be  not  in  himself.**  From  Ammoniua.  Scriptural  VietM,  p.  264,  4th 
edit.  This  writer  evidently  supposes  the  proper  Indwelling  to  be  distinct 
from  iufluenoc.  My  Father,  in  liis  MS.  remains,  declares  against  the  opinion 
of  those  who  make  "  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  an  occupation  of  a  place, 
\iy  a  vulgar  equivoque  of  the  word  mthin^  inward^  Ac"  "  For  example," 
says  he, "  a  bottle  of  water  let  down  into  the  sea. — ^The  water  contained  and 
the  surrounding  wat^r  are  both  alike  in  fact  outward  or  without  the  gloss. 
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anthor  whereof  is  so  fervent,  so  scriptural  in  spirit  and  intention, 
that  he  ailjtnofit  turns  all  he  touches  into  Scripture,  as  Midas 
turned  all  he  touched  into  gold.  How  the  gold  looked  when 
Midas  was  away  I  know  not ;  but  to  me  Dr.  Pusey's  Scriptural 
▼iewB,  apart  from  his  persuasive  personal  presence,  which  ever 
pervades  his  discourses  and  constitutes  their  great  efiect  upon  the 
heart, — seem  but  brass  beside  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Writ ;  his 
alien  piety  gilds  and  hides  them.  The  more  we  polish  brass  the 
more  brassy  it  appears ;  and  so,  these  views  only  seem  to  my 
mind  the  more  discrepant  from  Holy  Writ,  the  more  clearly  and 
learnedly  they  are  set  forth.  In  Scripture  faith  is  required  as  the 
condition  of  all  spiritual  influence  for  purely  spiritual  and  moral 
effects,  and  that  primary  regeneration,  which  precedes  a  moral 
one  in  time,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  ground  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  life,  was  never  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  but  )ias 
been  put  into  it  by  a  series  of  inferences,  and  is  supported  princi- 
paUy  by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  doctrine  may  not  be  directly  inju- 
rious to  morality,  since  it  allows  actual  faith  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
itrament  in  all  moral  renovation ;  but  the  indirect  practical  con- 
sequences of  insisting  upon  shadows  as  if  they  were  realities,  and 
requiring  men  to  accept  as  a  religious  verity  of  prime  importance 
a  senseless  dogma,  the  offspring  of  false  metaphysics,  must  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such  dogmatism  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  habits  of  thought  by  weakening  the  love  and  percep- 
tion of  truth,  and  it  is  also  injurious  by  producing  disunion  and 
mutual  distrust  among  Christians. 

The  subtlest  matter  has  all  the  properties  of  matter  as  much 
as  the  grossest.  Let  us  see  how  this  notion,  that  the  soul  con- 
sists of  subtle  matter,  affects  the  form  of  doctrine,  by  trying  it  on 
that  of  baptism.  The  doctrine  insisted  on  as  primitive  by  a 
huge  party  in  the  Church,  nay  set  forth  as  the  very  criterion 
stantis  rel  *  cadentis  Ecdesia  Anglicancet  by  some  of  them,  is 
this*  that,  in  the  moment  of  baptism,  the  soul  receives  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  it ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  within  the  soul, 

bat  the  antithetie  reUtioii  of  the  former  to  the  hitter  is  expressed  by  the 
preposition  in  or  within :  and  this  improper,  sensuous,  merely  relative  sense 
of  vilAtl^  tndwelUng,  ^.  it  is  ahis  I  bat  too  plain  that  many  of  our  theo- 
kigieal  Bautiniers  apply*  though  without  perhaps  any  distinet  consoionaQeaB 
of  their  Tkimffhi,  to  spiritual  Presence  T 
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even  though  the  baptized,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  moral 
acts,  proves  faithless  and  wicked,  until  it  is  expelled  forever  by  a 
laige  but  indefinite  amoimt  of  wickedness,  entitled  utter  repro- 
bacy.  How  intolerable  this  doctrine  is  in  its  moral  and  spiritual 
aspect,  how  it  evacuates  the  Scriptural  phrase,  Christ  in  u5,  of 
its  emphatic  meaning,  it  is  useless  to  urge  upon  those,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.  I  now  only  allege 
that  no  man  originally  could  have  framed  such  a  conception  as 
this,  who  had  our  modem  conceptions  of  spirit,  or  had  considered 
what  is  the  idea  involved  in  the  words,  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  our  spirit.  When  the  doctrine  is  unfolded  and  pre- 
sented to  the  masters  and  doctors  of  it,  they  fly  ofi*  to  the  notion 
of  an  inward  potential  righteousness.  But  this  mere  capalnlity 
of  being  saved  and  sanctified,  we  have  from  our  birth,  nor  can  it 
be  increased,  because  it  is  essentially,  eoUra  gradunif — ^not  a 
thing  of  degrees.  Our  capability  of  being  spiritualized  by  divine 
grace  is  unlimited.  Who  arc  they  that  explain  away  the  bap- 
tismal gift  into  a  shadow  .'"* 

My  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  looked  upon  baptism  as  a  formal 
and  public  reception  into  a  state  of  spiritual  opportimities  (at 
least  so  I  understand  him),  which  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  the 
doctrine  of  some  of  our  divines,  Waterland  among  others,  that  it 
is  a  consignment  of  grace  to  the  soul.  It  is  conceivable  that  in 
consequence  of  such  consignment,  the  soul,  by  the  will  of  God, 
may  have  more  outward  means  of  receiving  spiritual  influence 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  had ;  if  prayer  can  afl!ect  the 
course  and  complex  of  events  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  pray- 
ing, so  may  the  rite  of  baptism  influence  it  in  favor  of  the  bap- 
tized, though  he  bo  passive  in  baptism.  The  objection  to  the 
Antiquitarian  doctrine  is  not  that  it  implies  a  mystery,  not  that 
it  implies  the  reception  of  a  spiritual  opportunity  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  receiver,  but  that,  as  it  is  conunonly  stated,  it 
contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  and  either  af- 
firms what  can  not  be  true, — ^what  brings  confusion  into  our 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas,— or  else  converts  the  doctrine  into  an 
efl!ectual  vapor — "  a  potentiality  in  a  potentiality  or  a  chalking 
of  chalk  to  make  white  white."       My  Father,  as  I  understand 

*  See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Minion  of  the  Comforter ^  pp.  476-7 
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liim,  continued  to  deny  that  the  gift  of  baptism  is  a  spiritual  re- 
creation preceding  actual  faith  or  any  moral  capability, — an  in- 
troduction of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  which  it  passively  undergoes 
as  the  dead  cage  receives  the  living  bird,  or  a  lodgment  of  the 
Spirit  vi'ithin  it  irrespectively  of  its  own  moral  state  ;  a  total 
change  wrought  all  in  a  moment  conferring  upon  it  no  positive 
mora]  melioration  but  only  a  power  unto  righteousne8S,^-a  capa- 
bility of  being  renewed  by  grace  in  addition  to  that  which  inheres 
in  man  from  the  first ;  or  on  the  other  hand  a  partial  and  incip- 
ient spiritual  change  ;  since  regeneration  ez  vi  termini  is  some- 
thing total  and  general ;  to  be  bom  again,  re-nattis,  implies  a 
new  nature  ;  is  so  described  in  Scripture  and  was  so  understood 
in  the  early  Church.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  external  grant, 
called  regeneration  in  virtue  of  that  which  it  is  its  object  to  pro- 
mote and  secure,  a  grant  which  comes  into  efiect  gradually,  as 
the  will  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  Spirit  from  without,  but 
which  may  be  made  of  none  efiect  by  the  will's  resistance.  Such 
a  view  of  the  efiect  of  baptism  is  well  expressed  by  George  Her- 
bert in  these  lines — 

Two  fisdlacies  are  current  on  the  subject  of  momentary  baptismal  tron- 
sdbetantiation.  First — ^men  say,  that  <u  we  are  passive  in  our  original  cre- 
atioa,  to  we  are  passive  in  our  spiritual  re-ereation.  The  answer  may  be 
giT^Q  from  the  Angelieal  Doctor,  who  teadies  that  we  are  not  passive  in 
our  origxaal  creation ;  and  indeed  it  needs  not  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  to 
ice,  that  neither  man  nor  any  other  animal  can  become  alive  without  a  cor- 
respoosive  act  on  his  part — a  sub-co-operation.  If  we  throw  a  stone  into 
th«  still  unmoving  pool,  the  waters  leap  up :  the  pool  has  not  stirred  itself, 
but  it  4»-operates  in  the  production  of  motion.  The  second  conunonplace 
fiOlaey  is  this : — at  a  seed  is  set  in  the  groimd  and  remains  inert  and  latent 
for  a  time,  then  germinates,  shoots  up  and  bears  fruit,  to  grace  may  be 
poorcd  into  the  soul  of  a  child  incapable  of  moral  acts,  may  remain  latent 
for  a  time,  then,  when  reason  and  the  moral  sense  have  come  into  play,  may 
produce  good  thoughts  and  good  works,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  objec- 
tioo  to  this  is  that  a  spiritual  being  is  not  in  a  spiritual  being  as  a  material 
thii^  is  til  a  material  tbiug ;  it  is  in  it  or  pretent  to  it  only  inasmuch  as  it 
acts  upon  it.  It  is  the  heart  itself  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  must 
bear  the  fruit  of  virtue,  not  a  something  lodged  within  it,  as  the  seed  in  the 
ground  Spiritual  effects  in  the  soul  may  exist  unperceived  by  men, — may 
not  produce  outward  works  of  holiness  till  long  after  they  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  when  the  deeds  are  evil,  as  they  are  in  many  who  were  baptized 
ID  infancy,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  effects  were  not  produced — ^in  other 
vorda,  that  the  person  who  shows  such  an  nnspiritual  mind,  was  not  spirit* 
oaDy  regenerate  in  baptism. 
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'*  O  blessed  streams  1  either  ye  do  prevent 
And  stop  our  sins  from  growing  thick  and  wide, 
Or  else  give  tears  to  drown  them  as  they  grow — ' 

and  is  explained  by  himself  in  this  passage  from  some  of  his 
manuscript  remains : 

'*  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  and  clearing  np  the 
chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Rejlectiony  and  of  proving  the 
substantial'  accordance  of  my  scheme  with  that  of  our  Church. 
I  still  say,  that  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  time,  as  that  it  might  be 
asserted,  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name,  &c. — noiv  the  Spirit  begins  to  act — is  false  in 
Philosophy  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  our  Church  service 
needs  no  such  hypothesis.  Further,  I  still  say,  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  or  principle  not  yet  possessed, 
to  an  unconscious  agent  by  human  ministry,  is  without  precedent 
in  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  the  doc- 
trine— and  that  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  by  laying  on  of  hands  is  a  very  difficult  question — 
and  that  the  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  peculiar  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity  and 
during  the  formation  of  the  Churchy  are  neither  few  nor  insig- 
nificant. 

"  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  (God  forbid !)  the  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  infant. 
His  first  smile  bespeaks  a  Reason  (the  Light  from  the  Life  of  the 
Word),  as  already  existent,  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  will  the 
Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  Graces  which  the 
child  receives  as  a  living  Part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever' 
flows  from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  n!ff$/(b^ffa$g  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  The  true  import  is  this.  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  as 
little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  reference  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concerning,  our  neighbor, 
the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of  the  baptism  there  is 
no  authority  for  asserting,  and  that  si?ice  the  time  there  is  no 
authority  for  denying,  the  gift  and  regenerative  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  promised,  by  an  especial  covenant,  to  the"  members 
of  Christ's  mystical  Body — consequently,  no  just  pretence  for  ex- 
pecting or  requiring  another  new  Inition  or  Birth  into  the  stato 
•  Grace." 
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Hy  Father  denied  not  that  the  Spirit  may  influence  the  soul 
of  an  infant,  hut  he  still  refiised  to  separate  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  spiritual  efiects,  and  these  from  reason  and  the 
moral  being.  Those  whom  he  difiered  ftom  are  wont  to  argue, 
not  that  the  infant  is  capable  of  moral  effects  in  virtue  of  its 
awakening  reason,  but  that  it  may  be  spiritually  renovated  in  its 
whole  soul  before  it  is  morally  renewed  at  all ;  to  this  opinion 
he  was  ever  wholly  opposed.  The  new  birth,  as  the  change  of 
the  soul  itself,  is  out  of  time  ;  viewed  phenomenally  in  its  mani- 
festations, it  takes  place,  as  my  Father  conceived,  gradually,  as  a 
man  becomes  gradually  a  new  creature,  difierent  from  what  he 
was  by  nature  (or,  in  other  words,  a  good  Christian),  the  new 
birth  indicating  the  spiritual  ground,  the  new  creature  the  efiect 
and  change  produced. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  Eucharist  with  his  view  of  Sacra- 
ments generally  has  been  adopted  and  explained  by  his  younger 
8on.*  Would  that  all  my  labors  in  explaining  our  Father's 
views  and  clearing  them  from  misrepresentations  could  be  so  su- 
perseded !  But  my  brother's  present  avocations  are  all-engross- 
ing^ and  more  indispensable  than  the  defence  of  opinions,  how- 
ever serviceable  those  may  be  deemed  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In 
connection  however  with  the  subject  just  touched  upon,  of  prim- 
itive religious  metaphysiqitet  I  am  desirous,  in  times  like  these, 
to  specify  what  my  Father's  notion  of  the  real  presence  was  not : 
that  was  not  the  notion  of  a  real  presence  in  bread  and  wine. 
My  Father  has  been  called  a  Pantheist  by  the  blunderers  of  the 
day,  because  he  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  God  throughout 
the  Creation  animate  and  inanimate  ;  that  He  is  present  to  every 
Made  of  grass  and  clod  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  all  things  that 
breathe  and  live  ;  that  were  He  to  hide  his  face,  that  is,  with- 
draw his  power,  the  World  would  vanish  into  nothing.  But  the 
presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  presence  or  agency  for  the 
production  of  spiritual  efiects.  God  sustains  mere  material 
things  by  his  power,  but  is  he  present  to  them  as  tfie  Spirit  of 
Holiness,  the  life-giving  Word  ?  Can  bread  and  wine  become 
holy  and  spiritual  and  be  nourished  to  everlasting  life  ?  What 
do  we  gain  by  this  strange  self-contradictory  dogma,  except  an 

•  See  the  Scriptural  Character  of  the  Englinh  Church,  Ac,  by  the  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  M.A.,  now  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 
ImA  six  aemioDS,  poMtfM.    See  also  Coleridge's  RcmainM. 
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articulation  of  air?  The  sacrament  is  not  for  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  for  the  soul  of  the  receiver,  and  if  we  hope  to  receive 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  hallowed  elements,  have  we  not  all 
that  the  doctrine  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advantage  ? 
When  J  have  urged  this  consideration  upon  a  maintainer  of  the 
ancient  view,  the  reply  has  been,  "  We  must  not  rationalize — 
must  not  reason  d  priori  on  these  matters,  but  receive  faith^lly 
what  the  voice  of  God  has  declared."  Alas !  that  men  should 
thus  separate  the  voice  of  God  from  reason  and  the  moral  sense, 
which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inward  Holy  of  Holies,  wherein 
He  may  appear  to  us,  if  we  repair  thither  meetly  prepared, 
our  souls  being  washed  vnth  pure  toater  f  Alas  I  that  they 
should  so  absolutely  identify  it  with  the  voice  of  early  Christian 
writers,  men  zealous  and  simple-hearted,  but  nursled  for  the  most 
part  in  Paganism,  and  all  kinds  of  "  sensuous  and  dark"  imagi- 
nations on  the  subject  of  religion  I  One  of  these  early  writers, 
if  not  ifiore,  believed  in  transubstantiation,  that  doctrine  so  con- 
demned in  our  Church  as  not  only  irrational,  but  impious. 
Waterland  interprets  the  passage  in  the  ancient  Father,*  to 
which  I  refer,  in  his  own  way,  only  allowing  him  to  be  **  inaccu- 
rate in  superinducing  the  Logos  upon  the  symbols  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  recipients  ;"t  but  I  think  if  we  attend,  as 
the  Benedictine  editor  requires,  to  the  series  of  the  holy  Doctor's 
whole  argumentatimiy  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  concep- 
tion present  to  his  mind  was  at  least  nearer  to  tram  than  to  any 
kind  of  con  substantiation 4     He  teaches  that  the  Eucharist  con- 

*  JrencBUS  Contra  BcereaeSf  L.  ir.  c.  18,  p.  261.  Ed.  Bened.  Wat«rliuid*s 
Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharitt^  chap.  vii.  p.  221 — et  seq. 

f  The  same  Diyine,  after  explaining  the  holiness  of  the  oonsecrated  sym- 
bols to  be  "  a  relative  holiness,"  and  declaring  himself  to  be  of  the  opinion 
judiciously  expressed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  grace  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament,  presently  adds, 
"Not  that  I  conceive  there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  a  peculiar  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  inanimate  things,  any  more  than  in  Gk>d*B  ap- 
pearing in  a  burning  bush."  Surely  this  is  no  parallel  case.  Who  imagiiies 
that  Jehovah  was  joined  or  united  with  the  burning  bush,  or  that  the  Om- 
nipresent Creator  was  present  there  as  a  man  is  present  in  a  place  f  The 
liuninous  appearance  in  the  bush  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  a  sensuous  sign  of  a  supersensuous  reality,  of  the  special  ageocT, 
favor,  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  to  the  chosen  people.  Has  thia 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  spiritual  presence  in  bread  and  wine  ? 

X  Di8».  PrdBv,  in  Iren.  Lib.  Art.  xiv.  83-84-85.     The  Benedictine  refers 
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Bst8  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  ;  I  think  that  by 
the  earthly  he  understood  not  mere  bread,  but  the  material  body 
of  Christ  ;  while  by  the  heavenly  he  meant  Christ's  quickening 
Spirit :  for  he  was  contending  against  heretics  who  denied  that 
OUT  Lord  was  one  with  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Word  of  God 
had  assumed  a  true  corporeal  frame  of  substantial  flesh  and 
Uood,  and  he  uses  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  mystery  as  an 
iUnstrative  argument  against  them.*  But  what  becomes  of  this 
aifument  if  the  earthly  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  just  that  which 
it  appears  to  be  and  nothing  more  ?  Water]  and's  interpretation 
of  Iiensus  on  that  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  anachronism ; 
it  imputes  to  him  modem  immaterializing  views,  quite  alien  from 
the  general  frame  of  his  mind  ;  and  is  not  an  equal  forgetfulness 
of  the  state  of  thought  in  those  times  evinced  by  his  saying,  that 
"the  Christians  despised  the  Pagans  for  imagining  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  supposed  to  be  literally  eaten  in  the  Eu- 
charist ?"t  What  the  Pagans  accused  them  of,  and  what  they 
"rejected  with  abhorrence,'*  was  probably  this,  that  instead  of 
hiead  and  wine  they  placed  upon  the  table  real  human  flesh  and 
hkmd,  and  partook  of  it  under  the  name  of  their  Lord's  body. 
Irenaens,  who  understood  literally  the  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
lidU  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  till  I  drink 
it  new  tpith  you  in  my  Father's  kingdoniy  need  scarcely  be 
Ripposed  to  have  been  more  refined  than  modem  Romanists  on 
the  sulject  of  the  Eucharist4  Just  in  the  same  way  Waterland 
modernizes  Tertullian  ;  just  so  he  refines  upon  a  sentence  in  that 
narefined  treatise  Z>e  Resurrectione  Carnis.  Toward  the  end 
of  an  epigrammatic  passage  eniunerating  the  benefits  that  ac- 

to  Raber^B  argnment  against  OScolampadius  in  which  the  same  vieur  of  the 
paiwnge  in  Ireiueus  is  taken. 

•  Tertollian  expresses  this  plainly.  He  "  proves  the  truth  or  reality  of 
tte  Lntf  s  body  and  blood  against  the  phantasm  of  Marcion  by  the  sacra- 
Bents  of  the  bread  and  the  cup.**    Advert.  Marcion,  L.  v.  cap.  8. 

f  He  supports  this  assertion  by  referring  to  a  "  fragment  of  IrenoBus, 
p.  343,  ooneeming  Blandina,"  which  does  not,  I  think,  really  support  it. 

I  Ctmira  ffareses.  Lib.  v.  cap.  zzxiii  1.  He  proves  by  the  literal  sense 
'-•f  Vntt  XX vL  29,  the  carnal  resurrection  of  the  disciples  and  millennial 
T?ign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Of  course  he  takes  Isaiah  xi.  vi.  literally  too, 
«Bd  presses  into  the  service  of  his  opinion  of  a  future  earthly  Paradise 
*r«rT  prophetic  text  about  eating  and  drinking  and  sensuous  delights  that 
UcB  gather  out  of  Holy  Writ 
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my  Father's  mind  contemn.  Belief  in  the  phosnix  waa  no  signi 
that  the  early  Christians  were  incapable  of  receiving  a  spiritual 
religion  ;  but  surely  it  is  one  among  a  hundred  signs,  that  their 
intellectual  development  of  it  might  be  incorrect ;  that  they  had 
reflected  but  little  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  evidence. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  which  my  Father  ex- 
presses on  the  Eucharist*  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  bothtransub- 
stantiation  and  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  may  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  neither 
doctrine  is  necessary,  that  there  is  no  real  warrant  for  either  in 
Scripture,  and  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  involves  a  different  statement.  The  gift  and  effect  of  the 
Eucharist  he  believed  to  be  "  an  assimilation  of  the  spizit  of  a 
man  to  the  divine  humanity."  How  he  sympathized  with  one 
who  fought  against  the  old  sensualism  appears  in  his  poem  on 
the  dying  words  of  Berengarius.  But  Berengariua  certainly  taught 
a  presence  in  the  elements,  for  he  said  that  the  true  body  is  placed 
on  the  table.  To  the  imperfection  of  light  vouchsafed  in  that  day 
my  Fathur  seems  to  refer  in  the  last  lines  of  his  poem : 

The  ascending  day-stur  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn ! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn ; 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  noon  to  soom 
The  mists  and  painted  yapors  of  om*  morn. 

That  my  Father,  though  an  ardent  maintainor  of  the  Church 
as  a  spiritual  power,  organized  in  an  outward  body,  co-ordinate 
with  the  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures,  did  not  admit  the  ordinary 
mysticism  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical  succession,  seemcr  clear 
from  this  passage  from  some  of  his  manuscript  writings,  dated 
1827.  "When  I  reflect  on  the  great  stress  which  the  Catholic 
or  more  numerous  Party  of  Christians  laid  on  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  every  Church  from  the  Apostles,  the 
momentous  importance  attached  by  the  Bishops  themselves  at  the 

♦  Remains,  V.  pp.  66.  84,  188,  219,  220,  224,  226,  22'7,  246,  298,  882. 
The  Romish  dogma  involves  the  supposition  that  a  sensible  thing  can  be 
abstracted  from  its  accidents.  This  may  not  ba  false  log^c  and  yet  may  be 
false  philosoilhy.  The  substance  of  the  materuU  body  could  do  nothing  for 
uur  souls :  the  substance  of  the  divine  humanity  can  be  presont  to  our  souls 
ulone.     So  it  seems  to  many  of . the  faithful 


fint  genAtal  ootincil  to  this  imbroken  chain  of  the  spiritual  light- 
ning, erer  preaent  to  illmnine  in  the  decisions  and  to  scathe  in 
Ae  anathenuui  of  the  Church — when  I  read,  that  on  this  articu- 
lated cofOinuum  which  eyaeuated  the  time  which  it  measured, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  powerless  accident,  a  mere  shadow  from  the 
carnal  nature  intercepting  the  light,  a  shadow  that  existed  only 
fiir  the  eye  of  flesh,  between  which  and  the  luminary  the  carnal 
nature  interrened,  so   that  every  Bishop  of  tile  true  Chureh, 
speaking  in  and  firom  the  Spirit,  might  say,  *  Before  Peter  was,  or 
Paul,  lam/'^ — ^Well ! — ^Let  all  this  pass  for  the  poetry  of  the 
dainis  of  the  Bishops  to  tho  same  Spirit,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
same  authority  as  the   Apostles,  unfixrtunately  fin*  the  claim, 
enough  of  the  writings  of  Bishops,  ay,  and  of  canonized  Bishops 
too,  are  extant  to  emible  us  to  appreciate  it  and  to  know  and  fitel 
the  woful  difierence  between  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  pen  of 
Tertullian,  Irensns,  Epij^ianius,  &c.  and  the  Spirit  by  which 
John^  and  Paul  spake  and  wrote !     Descending  into  the  cooler 
elem^t  of  prose,  I  confine  roj^self  to  the  fact  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  Bishops  in  each  Church,  And  the  apparent  human 
adrantages  consequent  on  such  a  meioiB  of  presenring  and  hand- 
ing down  the  memory  of  import&nt  events  and  the  steadfast  ferm 
of  sound  words, — and  when  I  find  it  recorded  that  on  this  fact 
the  Fathers  of  the  Niceae  Council  grounded  their  main  argament 
aeainst  the  Arian&  ^cc.,  I  can  not  help  finding  a  great  and  per^ 
piexing  difliculty  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  deiSnite  Tradition 
ooDceming  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  Grospek."     He 
then  goes  on  to  suggest  a  solution  of  this  perplexity. 

Kosciiur  a  sodis  is  a  maxim  very  generally  applied  :  we  trust 
aad  love  those  who  honor  whom  we  honor,  condemn  whom  we 

*  After  describing  Episoopal  finoQeseion  as  a  ''  fixed  ootward  mean  by 
vUefa  the  identity  of  the  visible  CAiaroh,  as  oo-ordinate  with  the  written 
Word,  is  preserved,  as  the  identity  of  an  individual  man  is  symbolised  by 
Uie  eontiaiioos  reproduction  of  the  same  bodily  organs,"  as,  "  more  than  this, 
not  merely  one  leading  symbol  of  permanent  visibility,  but  a  oo-effideBt  in 
every  other,*  my  brother  says,  "  Yet  it  must  be  examined  aeeording  to  thU 
idea.  I  dare  not  affect  to  think  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible  and 
perscmaive  to  fidthless  and  mechanical  minds,  as  of  a  mere  pkyneal  cooti- 
■vity,  by  which  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  pastorate,  are  conveyed,  /iAm  « 
aingm  of  eleeirieiiy  along  a  metal  wir^J*  My  brother  had  never  seen  the 
|SMge  fr<mi  my  fWiber's  MB.  Remains  which  Ihave  given  in  the  text  when 
W  wrote  t*'^^  and  I  b^eve  it  to  be  a  perfect  co-ineidenee. 

VOL.  in.  ^ 
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disapproTe.  My  Father's  afiectionate  respect  for  Luther  is  enough 
to  alienate  from  him  the  High  Anglican  party,  and  his  admiration 
of  Kant  enough  to  hring  him  into  suspicion  with  the  anti-philo- 
sophic part  of  the  rehgious  world, — ^which  is  the  whole  of  it  except 
a  very  small  portion  indeed.  My  Father  was  a  hero-worshiper 
in  the  harmless  sense  of  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  his  worship  of  these 
two  heroes,  though  the  honors  he  paid  to  the  one  were  quite 
difierent  from  those  he  o&red  to  the  other,  was  so  deliberate  and 
deep  seated,,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  prominent  feature  on  the  face 
of  his  opinions.  He  thought  the  mind  of  Luther  more  akin  to  St. 
FauFs  than  that  of  any  other  Christian  teacher,  and  I  belieye 
that  our  early  divines,  including  Hooker  and  Field,  would  not 
have  suspected  his  catholicity  on  this  score.  Indeed  it  is  dear  to 
my  mind  that  in  Luther's  doctrines  of  grace  (no  one  has  ever 
doubted  his  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature,  but  his 
doctiine  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man-  in  the  work  of  salva- 
ti(m),  there  is  nothing  which  ever  would  mortally  have  ofiended 
High  Churchmen,  Romish  or  Anglican  ;  that  they  tiied  to  find 
heresy  in  these  because  of  the  practical  consequences  he  drew 
from  them  to  the  discrediting  and  discomfiture  of  their  spiritual 
polity.  On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  mighty  corrupter ;  let  us  see  how  and  how  far  he  dLQers  on 
that  subject  from  his  uncompromising  adversaries.*  There  are 
but  three  forms  in  which  that  doctrine  can  possibly  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  I  mean  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  St.  Paul's 

*  My  authorities  for  the  following  Btatements  are  the  Decrees  wid  Canons 
of  TVentf  Luther's  Commentary  on  Oalatians,  and  TcMe  Talk,  Bishop  Bull's 
Harmonia  with  hiA  thick  volume  of  replies  to  the  censures  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Newman's  Ledures  on  JutHfieation^  all  of  which  I  have  dwelt  on  a  good 
deal  I  hare  not  yet  read  St.  Augustine  on  the  subject,  but  suspect  from 
extracts,  that  his  view  was  the  same  as  Luther's  so  £ar  as  he  developed  it. 

Mr.  Newman  says  in  his  Appendix — "  I  have  throughout  these  remarks 
fanplled  that  the  modem  controversy  on  the  subject  of  justification  is  not  a 
vital  one,  inasmuch  as  all  parties  are  agreed  that  Christ  is  the  sole  justifier, 
and  that  He  makes  holy  those  whom  He  justifies."  Yet  one  who  professed 
to  hold  Mr.  Newman's  religievis  opinions  in  general,  could  talk  of  loither'a 
doctrine  as  a  doctrine  too  bad  for  devils  to  hold  coitsistently,  contrary  tc 
natural  religion,  corruptive  of  the  heart  and  at  war  with  reason.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  iheHaU  of  mind  in  thsjusHJied  is  preciedy  the  same  i«a 
all  the  different  schemes.  The  dispute  is  only  about  the  name  to  be  given  to 
certain  constituents  of  it ;  whether  they  are  to  be  eaUed  justifying  or  only 
inseparable  from,  or  the  necessary  product  of,  the  justifying  principle. 
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jmUfied  by  faitk  mihout  the  deeds  of  the  law  can  be  aor 
eotifically  explained  or  tnuudated  into  the  language  of  met- 
apkyaoal  divinity  ;-*-namely  the  Tridentine,  or  that  set  forth 
by  the  Council  of  Trent^ — the  Anglican  or  High  Ghiueh  Piot- 
eftant,  oet  ibrth  by  Bishop  Bull ; — and  that  of  Luther.  Nay, 
I  think  tkat,  really  and  subBtantially,  there  are  but  tivo,  name- 
ly the  Tridentine  and  High  Anghcan  or  dootiine  of  justificar 
tkm  by  faith  and  woA^  aa  the  condition  of  obtaining  it,  and  Lu- 
ther's aoiifidianism  or  doctrine  of  justification  by  means  of  faith 
alone, — a  ftiih  the  aecenary  parent  ^^wnrks.  AU  parties  iigree 
that  God  is  the  egident,  Christ,  in  His  sacrifice,  the  meritorp- 
miscause  of  salvation:  all  profess  this  in  words^  all  the  pious 
sfall  the  different  parties  heUeve  it  in  their  hearts.  The  dis- 
pite  is  not  about  the  proper  cause  of  salvation,  but  only  c^oenir 
iag  the  internal  condition  on  our  part,  or  what  that  ii  in  us 
vheieuu  juadfication  ensues, — ^which  connects  the  individual 
man  with  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  for  all  mankind. 
Bvdl  teaches  that  this  link  within  us  to  the  redemption  without 
UB  is  &ith  inibmied  with  love  and  works — &ith  quickened  by 
iove  and  pot  fi>rth  in  the  shape  of  obedience.  The  Tridentine 
teachea,  in  like  manner,  that  we  are  justified  directly  upon  our 
holiness  and  works  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit, — that  fiiith  and 
all  other  graces  of  which  it  is  the  root,  are  the  condition  of  ac- 
oeptanoe  with  God.  Between  this  statement  and  Bull's  I  see  no 
nal  difierence  at  all ;  it  is  but  the  same  thought  expressed  in 
difilerent  words.'  The  Anglican  chooses  to  add  that  our  holiness 
and  works,  in  order  to  be  thus  justifying,  must  be  sprinkled  with 
the  biood  of  the  covenant;  the  Tridentine  declines  that  wellr 
sounding  phrase :  perhaps  he  thinks  it  a  tautology  ofiensive  to 
Him  who  ferbade  vain  repetitions ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
not  think  that  his  Saviour  requires  it  of  him,  whatever  divines 
may  do.  His  anathemas  against  those  who  say  either  more  or 
less  than  he  says  on  these  points  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
anti-Christian  part  of  his  doctrine  of  justification.  Drive  the 
thing  as  fitf  back  as  we  may,  still  there  must  be  something  in  us 
— ^in  ofur  very  selves  which  connects  us  with  salvation ;  it  seems 
rather  nonsensical  to  say  that  this  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  We 
should  never  have  obtained  this  something  without  Him ;  He 
created  it  in  us  and  to  Him  it  tends ;  what  more  can  we  say 
without  nullifying  the  human  soul  as  a  distinct  being  altogether, 
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and  thus  slipping  into  the  golf  of  Pantheism  in  backing  away 
from  imaginary  Impiety  and  Presmnption  ?  Even  if  with  Lu- 
ther we  call  Christ  the  form  of  our  faith,  and  hence  the  formal 
cause  of  our  salvation,  still  there  must  he  that  in  our  very  selves 
which  at  least  negatively  secures  our  union  with  him ;  to  that 
we  must  come  at  last  as  the  personal  sine  qua  non  of  justificar 
tion,  whether  we  call  it  the  proximate  cause,  or  interpose  an- 
other  (the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  our  hidarts  by  faith),  betwixt 
ourselves  and  heaven.  The  Anglican  may  call  our  holiness  in- 
choate and  imperfect,  and  may  insist  that  only  as  sanctified  and 
completed  by  Christ's  merits  is  it  even  the  conditional  cause  of 
salvation  ;  still  this  holiness,  if  it  connects  us  with  the  Saviour 
or  precludes  the  impediment  to  such  connection  is,  in  one  sense, 
complete  and  perfect,  for  it  does  this  all-important  work  perfect- 
ly ;  it  is  no  slight  matter,  for  it  is  all  the  difierenoe  between  sal- 
vation and  perdition,  as  being  indispensable  to  our  gaining  the 
first  and  escaping  the  last.  Now  in  what  other  sense  can  the 
Romanist  imagine  that  our  holiness  is  perfect  and  complete? 
Does  he  think  that  it  is  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  or  that  it  is 
more  than  a  beginning  even  in  reference  to  that  purity  which 
human  nature  may  finally  attain  when  freed  firom  a  temptable 
body  and  the  clog  of  the  flesh  ?* 

I  am  even  bold  enough  to  say,  afler  all  South's  valiant  feats 
against  the  windmill  giant,  Human  Merit,  that  the  dispute  on 
this  subject  seems  to  me  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  HuU  in 
us  which  even  negatively  (by  preventing  the  prevention  of  it), 
unites  us  with  Christ,  may  be  said  to  deserve  Christ,  and  hence 
to  be  unspeakably  meritorious.  The  Romanist  has  declared  that 
all  the  merit  of  procuring  salvation  is  in  Christ — surely  then 
he  only  leaves  to  man — ^what  no  man  should  seek  to  deprive  him 
of, — ^the  being  rendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  meet  receptacle  and 
worthy  dwelling-place  for  Itself.  As  for  grace  of  congruity  and 
condignity— our  Lord  says  that  he  who  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given — does  not  this  imply  that  he  who  hath  grace  deserves 
more,  that  it  is  due  to  his  internal  condition  raised  and  purified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Or  does  this  notion  really  interfere  with 

*  To  call  onr  inherent  righteoomew  inehoate  in  reference  to  the  power 
of  justifying  would  be  incorrect,  would  it  not  t — ^for  it  is  the  beginmng  and 
end  of  what  im  contribute  toward  our  salyation,  and  oertainly  not  the  com- 
mencement of  what  is  done  for  us. 
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tbe  Scriptoral  truth,  that  we  are  unprofitahle  senraats,  and  ia 
our  best  performances  can  do  no  more  than  we  are  bound  to  do  ?* 
h  it  eesential  to  the  idea  of  deserving  reward,  that  he  who  de- 
nrret  should  be  the  original  author  and  source  of  the  services  by 
which  he  deserveB  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  language  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  is  incorrect ;  but  its  doctrine  is  not  incorrect,  because 
the  Tery  same  sentence  which  affirms  the  good  works  of  the  jus- 
tified to  be  merits  declares  them  previously  to  be  gifts  of  God. 
Very  indefensible  is  the  next  sentence  whicli  anathematizes  him 
who  calls  them  only  eigns  of  justification  obtained  and  iears  to 
add  that  they  are  merits. 
The  Tridentine  and  the  Anglican  statements  of  Justification 

*  My  Ftther  Bays,  "  I  am  pentuuled,  that  the  practice  of  the  Romlah 
(hank  todeth  to  make  vain  the  doctrine  of  aalyation  by  fidth  in  Christ 
•kne;  hut  judging  by  her  meet  eminent  divines  I  can  find  nothing  diaao- 
nant  from  the  truth  in  her  express  decisions  on  this  article.  Perhaps  it 
vcmld  be  safer  to  say : — Christ  alone  sares  us,  working  in  as  by  the  fiedth 
viidi  iBcladee  love  and  hope."  ''I  neither  do  nor  can  think,  that  any 
pKNn  member  of  the  Chnreh  of  Borne  did  ever  in  his  heart  attribute  any 
iMrit  to  any  work  aa  being  his  work.  A  grievouB  error  and  a  mischievons 
•Tor  there  was  practically  in  mooting  the  question  at  all  of  the  oondignity 
of  vorks  and  their  rewarck."    Remains,  Y.  pp.  49,  50. 

CiooDt  24  and  S2  of  the  6th  Session  of  the  Council  of  TVent  are  given  in 
•  note  it  the  foofc  of  the  page  to  be  compared  with  this  opinioa  I  think 
there  is  no  harm  in  them;  they  affirm  tint  the  good  works  of  the  justified 
sre  both  gifts  of  God  and  merits  of  the  justified  person  himself  that  they 
dBterre  increase  of  graoe  and  eternal  life.  Now  in  the  only  sense  in  whidi 
a  befierer  in  the  primary  merits  of  Christ  can  mean  to  affirm  this  I  do  not 
*M  how  any  rational  Christian  can  deny  it.  There  is  a  notion  connected 
with  this  subject,  whidi  is  taught  not  only  in  the  Romish  schools,  but  I 
Knc^e  to  say  in  some  of  our  own  sehools  too  of  late  years,  which  does  seem 
to  me  both  presumptuous  and  unscriptural ;  I  mean  the  notion,  that  a  man 
on  do  more  in  the  way  of  good  works  and  saintliness  than  he  is  bound  to 
do  u  a  Christian,— or  at  least  that  there  is  a  kind  and  degree  of  holiness 
vhidi  aome  men  may  and  ought  to  seek  and  obtain,  which  the  generality 
of  the  fittihful  can  not  attain  and  ought  not  to  strive  after.  TUs  seems  to 
BM  both  fiJse  and  fraught  with  corruptive  consequences  to  religion.  When 
Piter  said  to  AniiJM  respecting  his  land,  woi  it  not  thine  own  in  thine 
^mpemerf — he  surely  did  not  mean  that  in  ofiering  it  Ananias  did  more 
tinn  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  a  Christian  before  God,  but  only  that,  as  he 
VIS  not  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  any  outward  force  or  authority,  his 
pKtendiog  to  give  and  yet  not  giving  the  whole  of  it,  was  a  gratuitous 
¥>Me  of  hypooriay — something  worse  than  a  simple  fidsehood  extorted  bj 
ieir 
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are  tantamount  to  each  other, — may  be  resolved  into  each  other ; 
but  there  is  Athirdwtij  of  stating  the  matter — between  this  and 
the  other  two  there  is  perhaps  a  logical,  though,  I  believe,  no 
practical  dtB^rence  whatever.  I  allude  to  the  notion  of  Luther 
ikKt  faith  cUone  is  that  in  us  which  connects  us  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  is  our  sole  personal  righteousness  (or  that  which  en- 
titles us  to  freedom  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin)  ;  that 
faith  justifies  (in  this  conditional  and  instrumental  way)  in  its 
own  right,  not  as  informed  with  or  accompanied  by  or  productive 
of  love  and  works,  but  as  apprehending  Christ.  Luther  main- 
tained that  faith,  although  it  is  righteous  and  the  necessary  par 
rent  of  righteous  works,  justifies  only  in  bringing  Christ  to  dwell 
in  the  heart,*  and  that  the  righteousness  which  flows  fW)m  this 
inhabitation,  is  not  our  justification  but  the  firuit  of  it,  or  in  other 
words  that  faith  not  love  is  the  justiiying  principle.  Now  I  think 
it  is  a  notable  fact  in  favor  of  my  Father's  opinion  that  these 
different  views  are  all  but  difierent  aspects  of  the  same  truth, 
and  are  not  substantiaJly  difierent  one  fcoxa  another,  that  Mjt. 
Newman's  splendid  work  on  justification,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  High  Anglican  party  as  an  utter  demolition  of 
Luther's  teaching  in  the  Commentary,  and  perhaps  was  intended 
to  be  so,  is,  ija  fact,  a  tacit  establishment  of  it,  or  at  least  of  its 
most  important  position ;  since  on  this  cardinal  point,  this  hinge 
of  the  question,  whether  fiiith  justifies  alone,  as  uniting  us  with. 
Christ,  or  as  informed  with  love  and  works,  and  as  itself  a  work 
and  a  part  of  Christian  holiness, — ^he  decides  with  Luther,  ncft 
with  Tridentines  or  High  Anglicans.f  For  he  expressly  states 
that  Faith  does  in  one  sense  (the  sense  of  uniting  us  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  same  as  Luther's  sense),  justify  alone ;  that  it  is  the 
"only  inward  instrument"  of  justificatidU ;  that,  as  such  inward 
instrument,  it  is  one  certain  property,  act,  or  habit  of  the  mind, 
distinct  fix)m  love  and  other  graces,^  not  a  mere  name  for  them 
all ;  that  there  is  '^a  certain  extraordinary  and  singular  sympathy 
between  Faith  and  the  grant  of  Gk»spel  privileges,  such  as  to  ooa* 
stitnte  it,  in  a  true  seftse,  an  instrument  of  it,  that  is  of  justification, 

*  Qftlatiims  ii  8. 

f  Lecture  X  throoghrmt  p.  26&-287. 

X  IK  pp.  368>9>>«  When  it  (fiuth)  is  called  the  sole  instrument  of  justia. 
estion  it  moflt  stand  in  oontraat  to  Uiem  (trust,  hope,  etc),  and  be  oonteni- 
plated  in  iteelt  as  bdng  one  certain  property,  habit,  or  act  of  the  mind* 
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whidi  includes  them  all :"  that  "  it  alone  coaleflcea  vnik  the 
neraments,  &o.,  and  through  them  unites  the  soul  to  God/'* 
Farther  he  identifies  his  doctrine  whh  that  of  our  Homilies  which 
dedares  that  repentance,  hope,  lore  and  the  fear  of  God  are  shut 
ont  firom  the  office  of  justifying.f  It  seems  as  if^  while  he  con- 
tended against  Luther,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  laid  hold  of  him, 
tad  hdd  him  and  vxndd  not  let  him  gOy  till  it  brought  him  home 
to  its  own  habitation. 

tenely  after  all  this  Mr.  Newman's  apparent  hostility  to  Luther, 
ia  the  matter  of  justification,  is  a  mere  shadow-fight.  He  may 
didike  his  tone  and  language,  and  disapprove  some  subordinate 
parts  of  his  yiew,  either  as  false  or  half  true,  but  on  the  main 
jKMnt  he  has  adopted  the  Beformer's  doctrine ;  and  his  new  Har-' 
mmUa^  which  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  solifidianism,  is  solifidian 
itseiC  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  systematic  divine  ever  was 
io.  It  is  true  that,  while  thus  embracing  Luther,  unwillingly, 
he  tries  to  fling  the  old  giant  away  firom  him,  by  declaring  that 
he  hdds  an  antecedent  external  instrument,  even  Baptism  ;  that 
Baptism  gi'ves  to  failh  all  its  justifying  power.  But  this  does  not 
in  reality  separate  him  one  hair's-breadth  from  his  unhonored 
master.  Luther  held  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism  as 
well  as  himself;  he  bids  men  cling  fast  to  their  baptism,  recur  to 
it  as  to  a  ground  of  confidence,  and  in  the  comment  on  verse  27 
of  chapter  iii.  of  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  the  "  majesty  of  baptism*' 
as  Ughly  as  the  Highest  Ohurohman  could  speak  of  it,  at  the 
same  time  observing  "  these  things  I  have  handled  more  largely 
in  another  place,  therefore  I  pass  them  over  briefly  here.'*t  Luther 

•  Ih  pp.  58-9.  270-71,  286,  383. 

f  Sermoa  of  Salratioa,  Part  i. 

\  Luther  r«eeiv«d  bapttsmal  regeneration  as  it  had  been  handed  dovn  to 
Um;  he  taught  that  *^  the  renewing  of  the  inirard  man  is  done  in  baptianL" 
Woidd  that  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  this  article  aUo— had  renewed  the 
/arm  of  the  doctrine,  while  he  maintaiaed  iti  life  and  Bubetance  I — then 
prohaUy  disbelievers  in  *' baptismal  transubstanUation'*  would  not  have 
been  dLsquieted  by  the  wor(^  of  our  liturgy.  Dr.  Pusey  did  once  cite 
LntJier  in  his  Seripiurtd  VUum,  p.  28,  as  a  witness  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
regeneration  in  baptism ;  why  u  not  this  remembered  by  writers  of  Dr. 
Posey's  sdiool  when  Lather's  doctrine  of  justification  is  under  review  ? 

Lather  taught  indeed  that  men  are  bom  again  of  the  Word  of  Oody  that 
the  H<^  Ghost  ehanges  the  heart  and  mind  by  fidth  in  or  through  the 
hearing  of  the  external  word ;  but  if  the  saymgs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
■nd  St  James,  affirming  tha  same  thing,  can  be  reconciled  with  inward  re- 
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intermediate  gromid  of  aceeptanee ;  and  repentance,  Iotd  and 
obedience  are  not  excluded  because  they  are  imperfect,  but  be- 
cause of  their  posteriority  to  faith. 

That  Luther  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law  is 
the  self-same  charge  in  another  Bhi4)e  and  false  in  that  shape  as 
in  the  other.  He  reiterates  that  the  faithful  do  fulfil  the  law  and 
that  they  alone  fulfil  it;  that  by  faith  they  receive  the  Holy 
Ghoet  and  then  accomplish  the  law.*  **  I  come  with  the  Lord 
Himself/'  says  Luther ;  **  on  Him  I  lay  hold.  Him  I  stick  to,  and 
leave  works  unto  thee  :  idiich  notwithstanding  thou  never 
didst.**  He  shows  that  against  the  righteous  there  is  no  law, 
because  he  is  a  law  to  himself  ''For  the  righteous,' '  sayi  he, 
**  Hveth  in  such  wise  that  he  hath  no  need  of  any  law  to  admon^ 
ish  or  constrain  him,  but  without  constraint  of  the  law,  he  wil- 
lingly doeth  those  things  which  the  law  requireth.^'t  What 
more  would  we  have  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  say  ?  Ought  a 
Christian  to  perform  the  law  ^unwillingly  by  a  force  from  toith' 
out  ?  Luther  teaches  that  in  the  justified  thore  is  an  inward  law 
superseding  the  outward  :  that  llie  outward  law  remains,  bat 
only  for  the  sinner  :  that  it  either  drives  him  to  Christ  or  bridles 
him  in  his  carnality.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  in  that  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  his  commentary,  which  sets 
forth  the  argument  of  the  Epistle,  '*  When  I  have  this  rights 
eousness  reigning  in  my  heart,  I  descend  firom  heaven,  as  liie  rain 
maketh  fruitful  the  earth:  that  is  to  say,  I  come  forth  into 
another  kingdom,  and- 1  do  good  works  how  and  whensoever  oc- 
casion is  ofiered."  What  is  there  in  this  that  is  worthy  of  con- 
denination  or  of  sarcasm  ?     Is  it  not  true  Pauline  philosophy  to 

*  Oomm.  Gal.  T.  28. 

f  Mr.  Ward  thinks  the  OonnxMQtary  on  the  GaUtiaDs  sodi  a  "siiiff' 
work  1  Shakspeare  has  been  called  silly  by  PuritaoB,  Milton  worse  than 
■illy  by  Preladsts  and  Papists,  Wordsworth  was  long  called  silly  by  Bona- 
parteans ;  what  will  not  the  odiwn  theologicum  or  poUtxeum  find  worthless 
and  silly  I  To  me,  perhaps  firom  my  silliness,  his  Commentary  appears  th« 
very  Iliad  of  SoKfidiamsm ;  all  the  fine  and  striking  things  tiiat  have  been 
said  upon  the  suljeot  are^  taken  from  it  \  and  if  the  author  preaehed  a  novel 
doctrine,  or  presented  a  novel  development  of  Scripture  in  this  work,  as 
Mr.  Newman  avers,  I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  originality. 
The  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  spirited  Siege  of  Babylon, 
and  the  friends  of  Rome  like  it  as  wdl  as  the  fyeneh  like  WeDingtoo  and 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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ny,  that  the  reahn  of  outward  worlu  is  another  kingdom  from 
the  reahn  of  grace  ? — that  the  trne  belierer  is  freed  from  the 
oompolsioa  <^the  law  ? — to  call  the  sum  of  oatward  things  and 
•11  deeds,  considered  as  oatward,  the  Flesh  ?  To  me  this  ani- 
mated passage  Beems  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiks  uttered  with  a  voice  of  joy.  It  is  the  unconfusing 
intoxication  of  Gospel  trinmph  and  gladness.  Some  say  mock* 
ing,  The  man  is  full  of  new  wne;  hat  Lather  was  not  really 
drank  when  he  spdie  thos ;  he  spoke  it  in  the  noonday  of  his 
▼igoroDS  life,  with  all  his  wits,  and  they  were  aonnd  ones,  ahoixt 
him.* 

It  is  affirmed  that  Lather  denied  the  ase  of  conscience  in  reli* 
fion,  and  this  is  the  grand  engine  which  Mr.  Ward  brings  to  bear 
upon  him  in  his  Ideal ;  you  would  think  from  the  account  of  the 
Gospel  hero's  doctrine  therein  contained  that  he  was  a  very  ad- 
vocate for  nnconseientioasaess,  and  would  have  men  go  on  sin- 
■ing  that  grace  may  abound ;  would  have  them  *<  wallow  and 
iteep  in  all  the  camalitieB  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,*'  and  ooniifme  vAthofut  any  fear  of  God  or  r&norse 
ofeoHteieneei»aooompUshing  the  desires  of  the  flesh  ;  or  at  least 
that  his  teaching  involved  this  :  I  wotader  how  men  can  have  the 
conscience  to  write  thus  of  Luther  on  the  strength  of  a  few  mis- 
construed passages,  while  the  broad  front  of  his  massive  fortress 
of  Gospel  doctrine,  a  stronghold  against  Antinomianism,  must 
present  itself  to  their  eyes  unless  th^  are  stone  blind.f     Luther 

*  Mr.  Newman  points  eat  that  fine  pnMage  on  fiuth  in  QsL  ii  16,  and  884 
P^mtua  hU  ^erkis,  <fce.  and  be  quotes  that  admirable  ezpoeitioo  of  bu  on 
''iaeamate  faith  or  believiiig  deeds,**  in  Gal  vii  10,  in  i^iioh  he  briqgB  in 
the  analogy  of  the  IncsmsticML 

t  I  hare  read  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal  with  so  mneh  interest^  and,  I  humbly 
hope,  benefit,  that  I  am  fkr  more  grieved  by  the  chapter  on  Jnatifiaatioii 
than  if  the  writer  were  a  narrow,  stapid,  uncharitable  man.  I  hare  heard 
perflona  aay  it  was  the  elev«r  part  of  the  book ;  the  whole  of  the  book  is 
derer,  bat  this  part  has  no  other  merit  than  deremess,  and  that  is  a  sorry 
eommendation  of  a  diaoonrse  npon  morals  and  religion :  as  the  author  him- 
Mlfwmikl  readily  admit  in  general  It  is  the  foreewithwhiohhehaamade 
tiiii  and  other  oogoate  truths  apparent,  the  way  in  whidi  he  has  vitalized 
ad,  to  nae  Lather's  phrase,  "  engrossed"  them,  for  which  I  hare  to  thank 
him.  Bat  he  speeial-pleads  against  Luther,  and  in  a  way  which  no  pleader 
CMild  Tentore  upon  in  a  court  of  Justice.  He  presents  his  doetrinee  upside 
dawn  wrong  side  before  If  we  tear  up  the  rose-tree  and  place  it  root 
upward,  with  all  its  blossoms  crushed  upon  the  esrth,  where  are  its  beauty 
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teaches  that  the  oonstraints  and  tenors  of  the  law  lemain  to  keep 
the  flesh  in  subjection  ;  what  he  says  concerning  conscience  re- 
lates to  sins  that  are  past,  not  sins  to  come.  He  exhorts  men  to 
lay  hold  of  Christ :  not  to  let  the  sense  of  their  ungodliness  which 
aforetime  they  have  committed  make  them  doubt  of  his  power 
to  save  them  and  purify  their  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  rea- 
sons fi>r  insisting  on  this  doctrine  are  obvious  ;  it  was  to  prevent 
men  horn,  trusting  for  the  washing  out  of  sin  to  penance,  the  fear- 
ful abuse,  or  rather  use,  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  through  a  living  faith, 
the  flesh  remains,  and  is  to  be  bruised,  exercised,  and  kept  down 
by  the  Law, — (be  it  observed,  that  by  the  Law,  he  always  means 
the  Law  viewed  carnally  or  as  a  force  firom  without) — ^while  the 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  its  Saviour,  the  conscience  sleeping  securely 
on  the  bosom  of  Christ.  And  surely,  so  far  as  we  can  contem- 
plate man  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all,  having  Arm  faith  in  the  Be- 
deemer  and  His  power  to  save,  he  must  be  contemplated  as  free 

and  its  fragrance  t — if  we  take  the  mirror  and  turn  its  leaden  side  to  the 
spectator,  where  are  its  clear  reflections  and  its  splendor  f 

By-the-bye,  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  scarries  for  Socmianum, 
alter  he  had  done  demonizing  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  slipped  himself  into 
something  like  heresy  on  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  His  words 
seemed  (seem,  for  there  they  are  stiU)  to  imply  that  our  Saviour  had  not, 
while  upon  earth,  a  human  mind  as  well  as  a  human  body.  He  introduces 
the  Gkxlhead  into  the  Manhood,  so  as  to  destroy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
character  of  the  latter.  Certainly  Pearson  and  South,  who  were  ever  held 
orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  and  good  Patricians,  teach  that  our  Lord, 
while  upon  earth,  had  the  "  finite  understanding"  of  a  man ;  that  he  "  stooped 
to  the  meanness  of  our  faculties  f  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  EvangelistB,  that  they  supposed  Him  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  way :  to  have  growm  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  an  expression  not  applicable  to  Omnipotence.  If  He  foreknew 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  one  matter,  so  Abraham  and  Isaiah  fore- 
knew the  future.  Doubtless  He  knew  far  more  of  the  mind  of  God  than 
they,  eveii  as  a  man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  this  error,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  from  following  too  heedlessly  certain  remarks  of  the  Tract 
for  the  Times  against  Jacob  Abbott.  But  surely  it  is  a  great  and  funda- 
mental error  to  deny  by  implication,  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord — ^that 
he  assumed  the  very  eoid  of  man ;  which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  re- 
deem it ; — a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  Phantaamists,  who  denied  his 
fleshly  body.  How  he  could  be  very  God  and  very  Man  at  the  same  time, 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  no  less  than  this  is  the  Catholic  Faith  of 
the  IneamatioD,  and  to  deny  it  is  the  heresy  of  Apollinarisw  Shall  '*  Oatho* 
lies"  rationalise  away  a  mystery  t 
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and  joyiol,  oanfideat  of  salvation  notwithatanding  the  infinnity 
of  his  mortal  natuie,  not  paralyzed  by  the  Law  in  the  oonacience 
or  agonized  by  a  fearful  looking  back  upon  aina  that  are  past. 
Surely  the  conscience  may  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  Chiist,  if  it  be 
really  His  boaom  on  which  it  is  resting  ;  that  is,  if  we  know  that 
opan  the  whole  our  heart  is  set  upon  the  things  that  are  above 
ve  may  safely  cast  our  eye  forward,  in  peace  and  gladness,  hoping 
and  striving  through  grace  to  live  better  from  day  to  day  ;  not 
backward  upon  the  detail  of  our  past  transgressions,  with  a  soul- 
anbduing  solicitude  to  balance  them  by  penance  exactly  propcw- 
tMBed  to  their  amount. 

Luther  affirmed  that  we  must  make  a  god  of  the  law  out  of 
the  oonacience,  but  that  in  the  conscience  it  is  a  very  devil. 
Doubtless  he  had  seen  fatal  efl^ts  of  the  tyranny  of  the  law  in 
the  oooacienoe,  had  seen  how,  like  the  basUisk's  eye,  it  benumbed 
the  gazer,  and  prevented  him  from  flying  at  once  to  Christ  for 
pardon  and  purification  and  power  to  follow  His  steps  ;  how  it 
threw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who,  in  those  days,  too 
(^en,  instead  of  preaching  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  fulfilment  of 
the  law  by  fiiith,  prescribed  a  certain  set  of  outward  observances, 
which  never  could  take,  away  sins,  but  which  the  terrified  yet 
mirepentant- spirit  rested  in,  ^d  substituted  foip  general  renova- 
tion. Looking  at  the  law  in  this  point  of  view  he  called  it  with 
great  force  and  truth  the  very  diaboltis,  the  malignant  accuser, 
who  by  its  informations  and  treacherous  representations  kept  the 
soul  separate  and  estranged  horn,  the  Prince  of  Life.  Bunyan 
has  worked  upon  this  thought  powerfully  in  the  Pilgrim^s  Pr(h 
gress,  and  he  too  makes  the  murderous  Moses  give  way  to  Ohrist 
when  He  appeals,  and  "  depart  out  of  the  conscience."  **  Lu' 
ther,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  contrasting  him  with  the  ancient  Fik 
iher,  declares  that  "  the  Law  and  Christ  can  not  dwell  together 
in  the  heart ;  Augustine,  that  the  Law  is  Christ."  Well !  but 
what  Law  ?  Surely  not  the  outward  Law,  which  St.  Paul  de- 
clares dead  for  the  Christian,*  which  Luther  declares  inoompati- 

*  I  know  not  whether  there  renuuns  upon  the  (aoe  of  the  earth  any  of 
that  genemtiioa  of  Soripture  interpretert,  who  were  wont  to  affirm,  that, 
when  SL  Paul  declared  the  law  dead,  he  meant  only  the  eeremooial  law 
of  Hows  I  Unit  aoeh  people  existed  in  Bishop  Bull's  time  seems  dear  from 
Us  taking  the  paina  to  refute  the  notion  methodioally.  See  ffamumia,  eap. 
viL  Dies.  Post  Oxford  edit  vol  iiL  120-81. 
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ble  with  Christ,  bat  the  inwaid  law,  "  the  law  of  gnce,  the  law 
of  the  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  righteotunefls,  and  ererlastiiig  hie,*' 
which  Lather  icUntifiee  with  Ghrifft  firam  fint  to  last  of  his  eran* 
gelical  commentary. 

Luther'a  langaage  on  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  believing  onto 
salvation,  on  the  rehct  of  Bin  that  cling  even  to  the  justified,  does 
bat  show  how  searehingly,  how  earnestly  he  looked  on  these  sub- 
jects-*how  hard  he  was  to  he  pleated  in  matteis  that  pertain 
to  justification.  Perhaps  he  should  have  taoght  more  distinctly 
that  cdl  men  are  sinners,  and  require  the  coercions  of  the  law 
more  or  less.  Still  it  was  but  the  remnants  of  sin  which  Lather 
^ke  of,  when  he  said,  prospectively,  that  sin  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  justified.''*  His  fault  as  a  teacher  was  that  he  stuck 
too  close  to  Scripture  in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  repeated 
without  explanation,  or  imitated  too  closely,  its  strong  figurative 
language.  But  this  doctrine  of  his  that  the  enormity  of  sin  must 
not  make  the  sinner  despair,  is  no  figure ;  it  is  literal  Gospel 
truth.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  tehite  as 
snow.  Did  Luther  in  all  his  strong  langaage  on  the  power  of 
faith,  that  is  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  by  ftith,  go  beyond 
this  glad  message  of  salvation  ?  Blessed  be  his  name  for  the 
courage  wherewith  he  re-proclaimed  a  saving  truth,  which  a  self* 
serving,  self-exalting  clergy  were  putting  out  of  sightn— were 
hiding  by  the  complicated  superstructure  of  outward  ways  and 
means,  which  they  erected  upon  it !  Luther's  a  lax  system  !— - 
No  man  will  find  it  such  who  tries  to  understand  and  practiBe 
rather  than  to  criticize  it. 

But  the  grand  charge  against  Luther's  doctrine  remains  be* 
hind.     He   is  said  to  have  separated  saving  faith  firom  love.f 

*  See  Commentary,  chap.  zL  ver.  17.  "But  it  folioweth  not  therefore 
that  thou  ahoulckt  make  a  light  matter  of  sin,  because  God  doth  not  im- 
pute it ;"  and  many  other  places  hi  the  Commentary. 

f  Mr.  Newman  in  Lecture  XL  argues  that  fedth  is  not  a  virtue  or  grace 
in  its  abstraot  nature^  that  it  is  "  but  an  instrument,  aoeeptabia  when  its 
possessor  is  acceptable."  Faith  apart  from  lore  is  not  a  virtue,  but  this 
seems  to  be  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  dLstinet  graoe ;  £uth  is  not  mere  belief^ 
though  it  includes  belief;  no  one  in  common  parlanoe  would  say,  that  he 
had  fifdth  in  that  which  he  merely  believed  Faith  is  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head  only,  or  it  is  not  fidth.  Ifor  can  Ithink  that  it  "  diflEers  fromother 
graces"  in  that  **  it  is  not  an  excellence  except  it  be  grafted  into  a  heart  that 
has  grace."    Love,  humility,  meekness  are  all  in  the  same  case ;  abstraet 
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The  anti-LiitlieruiB  are  never  weary  of  harping  upon  this  string. 
Having  failed  to  convict  iiim  of  Antinomianism  on  one  aide — ^the 
denial  of  good  woite  to  Christiana,  they  try  to  thrust  it  upon  him 
on  the  other, — to  find  it  in  his  definition  erf*  fiuth.  Bat  ailer  all 
where  has  he  said,  speaking  analyticaDy,  that  saving  faitk  exists 
apart  from  love  as  m  mere  habit  of  the  mind  ?  "  Lather  con- 
fesKs,  in  so  many  wwds,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "that  the  £uth 
that  justifies  is  abstract  Jide$  as  opposed  to  concrete,  in  G^  iii. 
10."  But  if  we  look  at  Gal.  iii.  10, 1  think  we  shall  find,  that 
by  abstract  faith  as  opposed  to  concrete  he  meant  faith  conaideied 
as  a  spiritnal  principle  in  opposition  to  faithful  v)ork9,  and  that 
by  tDotks  he  meant  not  mere  acta  of  the  mind  but  outward  ao* 
tions.  This  is  quite  evident  fiom  his  language,  fiK>m  the  whole 
strain  of  his  argument,  and  from  all  his  illustrations.     Let  the 

reader,  if  he  cares  about  the  matter,  look  and  see.     Befernng  to 

» 

from  these  their  direction,  their  object,  and  yoa  leaye  a  caput  mortuum  of 
mere  haman  feeling.  Love  of  God  is  excellent ;  loye  of  man  for  God's  sake, 
is  excellent ;  but  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  soul  to  a  certadn  object  has  no 
ercefienee  in  it.  Sa  humility,  as  a  lov  estimatioD  of  ourstiWefl  is  not  nece»* 
snily  Tirtuoaa;  it  is  only  a  yirtne  'wh«n  it  arises  from  a  dear  vienr  of  our 
rriatwin  to  diyine  perfeetioii,— -a  dear  view  of  the  relatiYe  goodness  of 
others^  which  the  mists  of  self-love  and  pride  are  apt  to  conceal  from  our 
sight.  Have  we  any  natural  good  acts  or  habits  of  mind ;  do  not  ail  our 
aifectioiis  require  to  be  raised  and  purified  by  divine  grace  before  they  can 
be  acceptable  f  To  say  the  contrary  is  Pelagianism.  Love  is  as  little  a 
virtue  witiMmt  faith  as  fiuth  without  love,  for  no  man  can  love  as  Qhrist 
wiimyiiAi  except  he  believe  io  CKxL  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  de6n§  Faith 
as  a  property  of  the  will ;  but  who  can  define  primary  feelings  t 

Consistently  with  the  notion  that  Faith,  in  its  abstract  nature,  is  only 
Bdief^  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Trust :  Yet  surely 
Faith  and  Trust  are  only  di£Rerent  attitudes  of  the  same  habit,  the  differenee 
being  in  the  tense  or  time  of  the  habit  IWth  believes  that  there  is  an  Infi- 
nitely Good  Being,  and  that  he  U  good  to  us :  Trust  believes  that  he  t0t7/be 
good  to  OS.  Hie  devils  believe ;  but  they  have  not  religious  faith :  for  this 
hi»d»  us  to  its  object.  No  man  owes  fealty  except  for  benefit  and  proteo- 
tioB.  It  is  unwise  to  separate  the  idea  of  love  of  God  or  faith  in  Him  from 
that  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  they  are  reciprocal  and  co-inherent ;  the 
love  of  God  is  its  own  reward,  its  fruition  union  with  Him.  Mr.  Newman 
teadies  that  fisith  in  its  own  abstract  nature  is  no  grace ;  that  it  is  merely 
waA.  a  scDse  of  the  spiritual  as  belongs  to  the  devils ;  that  union  with  love 
aod  all  the  graces  of  a  religious  spirit  alone  makes  it  virtuous ;  my  Father 
looked  upon  Faith  as  that  in  the  will  which  eorrttpofuia  to  belief  in  the  un- 
dmtanding ;  he  thon^t  that  faith  includes  belief  but  is  more  than  belief*, 
ttst  it  is  a  graee  distinct  from  love  tJiough  inseparable  fr<»n  it. 
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the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  he  speaks  of  David  who  slew  Groli- 
ath.  The  sophister»  says  he  looks  upon  nothing  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  work ;  but  we  must  consider  what  manner  of 
person  David  was  before  he  did  this  work — that  he  was  a  right- 
eous man,  beloved  of  God,  strong  and  oonstant  in  faith.  Luther 
could  hardly  have  thought  that  David  was  without  Iqve  when 
he  was  beloved  of  God.  Mr.  N.  represents  it  as  a  monstrous  ex- 
travagance* in  the  Reformer  te  teach  that  faith  justifies  before 
and  toithout  charity.  Yet  it  is  evident  enough,  and  must  have 
been  plain  as  noon-day  to  simple  hearers,  that  when  Luther 
speaks  of  charity  he  speaks  of  this  virtue  as  it  is  manifested  in. 
the  outward  and  visible  course  of  life.  Works  he  described  as 
the  bright  children  of  salvation  not  the  parents  of  it.  He  insisted 
that  a  man  must  believe  in  Gixi  before  he  could  perform  godly 
actions,  must  lay  hdd  on  Christ  before  he  could  walk  as  a  Chris- 
tian. His  commentary  is  practical,  popular,  and  highly  rhetor- 
ical in  form,  not  scientific,  though  I  think  that  every  word  of  it 
may  be  scientifically  defended.  Where  does  he  say  that  justifying 
faith,  apart  from  love, — faith  in  the  shape  of  bare  belief,  such  aa 
devils  may  have, — comes  first,  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  then  be- 
comes the  parent  of  all  graces  ?  He  merely  explains  the  saying 
of  St.  Paul,  that  by  faith  we  have  access  to  grace.  His  doctrine 
amounts  to  no  more  than  what  Mr.  Newman  himself  confesses 
when  he  calls  faith  the  "  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification." 
That  pale  phantom  of  justifying  faith,  which  flits  about,  a  mere 
outline,  a  line  without  breadth  or  thickness,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Luther* s  pages,  but  only  in  the  pages  of  Luther's  adversaries. 
Nor  knew  he  aught  of  that  other  meagre  shadow,  justification 
by  imputed  righteousness  alone  ;t  he  said  that  those  three  things. 
Faith,  Christ,  and  imputation  should  always  go  together,  and 

•  Tbat  Luther  never  "renounced"  any  of  his  "extravagances"  directly  or 
^  indirectly,"  early  or  late,  is  a  point  strongly  insisted  on  by  Ardideacon 
Hare,  in  note  W,  pp.  712-18.  His  extravixganees  were  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  Scripture. 

f  Mr.  N.  does  not  give  Mm,  I  believe,  to  Luther,  but  calls  it  the  high 
Protestant  doctrine.  Sigh  indeed  in  the  heaven  of  absurdity.  It  should  be 
sent  to  Milton's  Limbo  with  a  living  Faith  apart  in  time  firnn  Love — and 
should  not  Mr.  Newman's  own  Jtutifieation  precedent  tojuttifying  FaUh,  go 
along  with  them  t  Indeed  I  think  this  last  is  the  Queen  Ghinmra  of  the 
whole  tribe. 
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that  fiuth  and  woxka  should  never  be  sepantted.*  They  who  say 
that  Luther's  soheme  presents  bat  half  of  the  Gospel,  know  but 
half  of  his  mind,  and  that  not  rightly  .f 

Surely  no  one  can  think  that  the  sentences  quoted  in  the  Xec- 
nines  on  JustiJkxUion  at  p.  10,  from  Luther's  Commentary,  con- 
tain any  proof  that  he  thought  or  taught  that  '*  justifying  fidth  is 
without  lo¥e  when  it  justifies,"  which  Mr.  N.  declares  to  be 
pbinly  his  doctrine,  and  '*no  matter  of  words."  Luther,  in 
them,  shows  that  faith  not  love  is  the  root  of  good  works,  since 
Fud  said  Faith  icorketh  by  Love,  not  Love  woriieth ;  he  shows 
that  charity  or  following  works  do  not  inform  faith,  that  is,  do 
not  impart  to  it  its  justifying  power«  but  that  faith  informs  char- 
itj,  and  is  "  the  sun  or  sunbeam  of  this  shining."  What  is  this 
more  than  Mr.  N.  himself  asserts  in  Lecture  X.  when  he  teaches 
that  fiuth,  as  fiiith,  in  its  distinct  character,  unites  the  soul  with 
Grod,  or  as  he  expresses  it  elsewhere,  is  '*  the  only  connecting  bond 
between  the  soul  and  Ghrist."  I  say  again,  that  everywhere  in 
the  Cknomentary  Lather  connects  charity  with  works  and  the 
outward  life,  and  nowhere  describes  justifying  fiuth  as  eiristing 
apart  from  the  habit  of  love.  His  doctrine  on  this  point  is 
merely  an  ezpansicMi  of  St.  Austin's  sound  maxim :  per  fidem 
(hominem)  po$Me  jtistifcari  etiamti  Legia  opera  mm  prttoetse- 

*  Hm  ooofosioii  respecting  the  priority  of  jiuUiyiDg  fidth  to  love  per- 
haps arises  in  this  way.  Faith  inehtdei  belief,  or  tiie  mere  aaseot  of  the 
imA«»itMw«wg  to  divine  troth;  though  it  is  more  than  belief;  and  intelleo- 
toal  aaseot  or  perception  is  the  means  whereby  we  obtain  the  fiuth  of  the 
lieart,  whidi  is  joined  with  lore.  The  one  may  not  indeed  precede  the  other 
in  Ume ;  we  may  perceive  the  truth  and  embrace  it  spiritually  at  the  same  "* 
ffloment ;  the  willingness  of  the  heart  clearing  the  head  and  the  head  open- 
ii^  tiie  heart ;  still  there  is  a  priority  of  fidth  to  love  in  idea.  Fides  e$t 
hwmatim  miuti*  initimn,  fumdamentum  et  radix  omnu /tutificoHama,  aaya 
the  Coondl  of  Trent  The  Homily  of  Salvation  shuts  out  Iotc  from  the 
office  of  justifying ;  why  is  this,  except  that  fiuth  is  conceiyed  to  hare  come 
first  and  done  the  Work  t  Of  course  we  make  the  notion  both  absurd  and 
misduerons,  if  we  suppose  that  justification  is  obtained  by  some  one  act  of 
frith  cmee  aeied.  Faith  is  always  coming  first  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian, 
lajring  hM  of  Ghrist  (or  in  Mr.  Newman's  words,  uniting  the  soul  to  God), 
and  prodoeing  good  works. 

f  Luther  preaches  the  whole  (Gospel  with  an  emphasis  on  particular 
parts  to  smt  the  ezigendee  of  the  day.  So  in  our  TVaei$for  ike  Ihiut 
there  is  an  cmphaaia  on  saeramenta,  outward  works,  all  kinda  of  eodesiaa^ 
tieal  Tisabilities,  and  whaterer  can  be  brought  forward  rektlTc  to  priestly 
power  and  aathority. 
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rifU;  sequuntur  enim  jtutifiaUum  non  praoedufU  justifiotmr 
dum,     (Clttoted  by  Mr.  N.  himself,  p.  438.) 

Mr.  Newman  has  beautifully  described  Luther's  coneeptioii  of 
justifying  faith  in  his  first  Lecture.  It  wa«  then  perhaps  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  it,  though  he  did  not  txU  his  love  at  the  time, 
but  acted  the  lover  in  Lecture  X.  taking  it  for  better  for  worse. 
1  hope  he  will  never  divorce  it.  Yes  !  Luther  thought  of  faith 
as  the  mere  turning  or  adhering  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which 
**  may  be  said"  not  "  by  a  figure  of  speech"  but  literally  and 
truly  to  *'  iTve  in  Him  in  whose  image  it  rests."  He  thought 
that  love  lost  itself  in  the  object,  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul ; 
that  love  of  our  neighbor,  Parity,  and  all  the  family  of  ontwaid 
works,  when  set  up  as  our  justification  or  a  part  of  it,  were  as 
a  solid  screen  betwixt  us  and  the  Saviour,  while  the  former  was 
a  medium  like  the  fluid  air,  colorless  and  transparent.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  the  fourth  of  Eomans  prima  facie  favors  Luther's 
view,  because  it  so  pointedly  calls  faith  our  righteousness,  as  if 
we  had  no  other  justifying  principle  within  us ;  and  dedaies  sal- 
vation to  be  of  grace  not  of  debt,  and  if  it  were  obtained,  even 
in  a  conditional  sense,  by  our  virtues,  it  would  seem,  to  be  in 
some  sort  our  due.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
what  is  true  of  fidth  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  sanctificatiaiL 
that  is  one  with  it,  and  that  salvation  is  of  grace  if  secured  by 
the  graces  given  us  firom  above.  St.  Paul's  only  object  was  to 
show  that  men  can  not  save  themselves,  and  Luther's  only  objeet 
was  to  prevent  the  practical  recurrence  of  this  trust  in  self-salva- 
tion by  detached  and  outside  performances. 

The  great  opponent  of  Luther,  on  the  article  of  Justification, 
agrees  with  him  on  the  following  points,  which,  I  think,  are  all 
the  points  of  this  high  game.  First,  in  holding  Christ  hving  in 
the  heart  to  be  the  true  form  of  our  righteousness.  This  is  the 
idea  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  whole  theory,  and  it  is  very 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  comments  on  chap.  ii.  verses  16  and 
20.*     Secondly,  in  holding  faith  to  be  the  sole  inward  instru- 

*  Mr.  Newman  gives  him  credit  for  this,  in  Lectare  I.  p.  22,  and  i^pen- 
dix,  pp.  406  and  409, — '*  the  bold,  nay  oorreet  language  of  Luther,  that 
Christ  htmadfU  ihefonn  of  our  justifieatian." — Mj  Father's  deep  satisfac- 
tion in  this  thought  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Bemaist^, 
V,  p.  289. 

**  And  I,  my  loving  Brentius,  to  the  end  I  may  better  understand 


Ijy  wbich  the  conjunction  of  the  floul  with  Christ  is  ef- 
fected. That  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  bj  faith  is  directly 
aflinned  in  Seripture.*  Thirdly,  in  holding  works  necessary,  f  in 
tke  order  of  salvation,  as  neoessarily  flowing  from  saving  faith  or 
nther  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  united  by  faith  with  the  soul,  and 
the  proper  signs  and  manifestationB  of  grace  '*  impetrated  by 
frith."  Fourthly,  in  holding  that  the  outward  law  for  the  right- 
eous is  saperseded  by  the  inward  law  of  the  mind,  though  it  le- 
mains  io  keep  the  flesh  in  suijecHan:  Fifthly,  which  might 
have  been  firstly,  that  saving  faith  is  itself  produced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost-t  Sixthly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  and  tiie  soul  re- 
newed,  in  baptism.  Seventhly,  that  conversion  is  wrought,  and 
1  snppose  I  may  add,  since  *'  St.  James  says  so,*"  and  St.  Peter 
too,  that  we  are  divinely  begotten  or  bom  again,  in  some  spirit- 
ual sense,  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Wherein  then  do  they  difier  ?  why  truly  in  this.  Luther  denies 
that  we  SLTe  justified  by  the  graces  and  works  that  flow  out  of 
our  justification  ;  Mr.  Newman  afiirms  that  we  are  justified  by 
them,  that  they  help  to  justify  together  with  the  faith  which 
makes  them  what  they  are.  This  appeared  to  Luther  a  hysteron 
proteron ;  and  it  certainly  does  loc4c  like  a  contradiction  in  Mr. 
Newman's  scheme,  that  idfter  confessing  fiuth  to  be  the  sole  in- 
waid  inatmment  of  justification  he  8hoal4  caU  graces  and  works 
iBstzuments  also ; — that  alUir  agreeing  with  the  Homilist  to  shut 
tiiem  out  from  the  office  of  justifying,  he  should  think  it  essential 

taae,  do  use  to  thiok  in  this  maimer,  namely,  aa  if  in  my  heart  were  no 
qnality  or  yirtne  at  all,  which  is  called  faith,  and  love  (as  the  Sophists  do 
speak  wind  dream  thereof,  bat  I  set  all  on  Ohrist,  and  say,  my  formalii  ju%- 
lifM,  that  is,  my  sore,  my  oonstant  and  eomplete  righteousness  (in  which  is 
no  want  nor  failing,,  bat  is,  as  belore  God  it  ought  to  be)  is  Ohrist  my  Lord 
aad  Sarionr.'*    (Luther's  Table  Talk,  p  213.) 

"■  Aje  I  this,  this  is  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  doctrine  my  soul  can, 
find  rest.  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  faith,  not  by  my  faith,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  me.''    S.  T.  O. 

•GaLiiSO.    EpkiiLH. 

f  Cbmrnentary,  chap.  iiL  verse  11,  and  elsewhere,  Lather  teaehea  that  the 
righteoosDess  which  saves  is  a  pauit€  rigkieomtneu  given  ua  from  ahove. 
Old  he  taught  that  we  were  saved  by  fidth,  mstmactof  our  own  taking  us 
JU>  Christ  and  laying  hold  of  Him,  this  would  have  been  as  false  and  injuri- 
ooa  as  'to  ascribe  salvation  to  outward  works.  The  faith  which  aocepta 
graee  la  itself  the  effect  of  grace. 

X  lU  ehap.  ill.  Teraea  87,  28.    Chap  it.  verse  6. 
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to  a  sound  belief— to  shut  them  in  again.  Granted  that  the 
pute  is  a  verbal  one,  atill  if  we  decide  that  one  form  pf  worda  is 
the  correct  form,  we  siurely  ought  not  to  adopt  another  form  which 
dij^ectly  contradicts  it.  As  for  St.  James,  when  he  said  that  maa 
is  not  justified  hy  faith  alone,  he  evidently  meant  by  faith  not 
what  Lirther  defines  it,  a  gift  and  a  present  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  the  substance  whereof  is  our  will,*  but  what  Antinomians 
mean  by  it,  mere  bdief;  for  this  is  a  common  art  of  rhetorical 
argument  to  adopt  the  adversary's  expressions  and  turn  them 
against  him.  With  him  works  stood  for  a  working  spkit,  by  that 
common  figure  which  puts  the  efieot  for  the  cause,  as  a  man 
might  say,  this  "  spring  was  health  to  me,"  meaning  the  cause 
of  health.  The  outivard  act  of  Abraham  was  nothing  ;  in  the 
nUnd  of  Abraham  were  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  obedience 
intimately  united.  Now  Luther  taught  that  ihe  faith  in  this  joint 
act  alone  justified  ;  and  Mr.  N.  seems  to  say  the  same,  when  he 
calls  faith  the  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification.  Luther'a 
opponents  maintain,  that  the  obedience,  which  is  one  with  the 
faith,  helps  to  justify,  and  this  Mr.  Newman  afiixms  also :  but 
how  can  he  make  it  consist  with  the  sole  instrumentality  of  faith  ? 
Surely  that  which  alone  joins  us  to  Christ  alone  justifies  ua. 
Now  Mr.  Newman  declares  that  fiiithis  ''the  only  instrument  or 
connecting  bond  between  the  soul  and  Christ."  What  signifies 
it,  as  against  Luther,  to  say,  that  according  to  St.  James,  we 
are  "justified  in  good  works  ?"  Luther  only  denied  that  we  are 
justified  by  them. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  great  objection  to  Luther's  explanatory 
phrase  apprehensive  ;  he  will  not  say  that  &ith  justifies  by  lay- 
ing hold  of  Christ  and  applying  Him  to  the  soul,  though  this  is 
said  in  our  H<»nilies,  with  which  he  yet  seeks,  in  his  work  on 
Justification,  to  be  in  accordance.  He  calls  this  way  of  speaking 
a  human  subtlety  and  alleges  that  such  words  are  not  in  Scrip- 
ture :  yet  surely  there  is  quite  as  mtich  of  human  subtlety  and 

*  Table  Talk,  chap.  18.  Of  Faith  and  the  eau9e  thereof.  Luther  was 
yaeSllating  in  his  de&iitioEiB  of  fidth,  for  he  sometimefl  placed  it  in  the  nn- 
deratanding  and  aomethnes  in  the  will,  whereas  it  is  in  both ;  but  he  always 
described  it  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Oomm.  chap,  iii  ver.  11),  he  oalla 
it  a  believing  with  the  heart,  and  he  declares  that  it  can  not  be  separated 
from  Hope  which  resteth  in  the  will,  the  two  having  respect  to  the  other, 
as  the  two  cherubims  of  the  meroy-eeat,  which  could  not  be  divided.  My 
Fkther  says  he  discoursed  best  on  Faith  in  his  Pos^Oc    iSsmMfU^  V.  p.  eoa 
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extn-seriptaral  language  in  his  own  scheme :  where  can  we  &ad 
h  said  by  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  that  faith  is  **  but  the 
seeondary  or  representatiye  instrument  of  justification/'  or  its 
**  sustaining  cause,"  "  not  the  initiation  of  the  justified-state,"  or 
that  "  it  justifies  as  including  ail  other  graces  in  and  under  it/' 
ss  having  '*  an  unexplained  connection  with  the  invisible  world/' 
or  five  hundred  sayings  of  like  sort  ?     These  are  but  inferences 
from  Scripture — not  Scripture  itself     Luther's  term  laying  heid 
of  Christ  seems  to  me  a  mere  translation  into  figurative  language 
of.  what  Scripture  repeatedly  affirms,  namely  that  Christ  dwdls 
in  the  heart  ty  faith ;  and  the  very  same  thing  appears  to  be 
implied  in  Mr.  N/s  own  admission  that  it  alone  unites  the  soul 
to  God  as  the  inward  instrument  of  justification.     Even  if  faith 
and  works  of  faith  are  all  one  and  what  is  true  of  the  parent  is 
trae  of  the  ofispring,  still  if  Christ  alone  is  the  meritorious  cause 
of  salvation,  our  personal  righteousness  justifies  <m  conneeHng  us 
with  Him,  that  is  as  appre?iensive,  and  not  merely  as  purifying 
oar  souls  in  his  sight.     Luther  denied  that  it  jtutified  in  the 
latter  sense  at  all,  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this, — 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  certainly 
intimate  that  not  the  faithful  work,  but  faith  in  the  work  justi- 
fies, by  lajring  hold  on  Christ.     They  who  condemn  his  teaching 
in  the  present  day,  copy  his  only  fault,  unfairness  to  his  oppo- 
nents—casting into  one  condemnation  practical  perverters  with 
^eoretic  teachers — while  they  hide  all  his  merits  behind  a  bush^. 
Many  of  Luther's  opponents  remind  one  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer's  doughty  host,  they  think  they  are  belaboring  Jack,  while 
they  are  but  beating  a  stufied  bolster.     Mr.  Newman  is  too  skil- 
fbl  a  combatant  for  this ;  but  his  fight  against  Luther  is  not  more 
eflfeetual ;  he  keeps  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  hostility, 
but  rather  makes  feints  than  really  strikes  him,  and  when  he  does 
aim  a  stroke  at  the  old  swordsman  it  descends  upon  his  shield  or 
his  breast  armor.     There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Newman's  scheme, 
and  one  alone,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  false,  not  in  words 
alone  but  in  sense :  I  mean  his  assertion  that  justification  pre- 
cedes justifying  faith  ;  that  faith  does  but  take  up  and  sustain  a 
spiritual  state  already  established  in  the  soul ;  that  the  faith 
which  is  our  access  to  grace  is  imjustificd  and  unjustifying  ;  con- 
tiaiy  to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  who  teaches  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
dnoes  its  own  recipient,  that  it  enters  by  the  avenue  of  fiuth 
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which  it  first  opens  out.  Luther's  own  view  of  baptism  izuj^as 
as  much  undoubtedlyi  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  wrong  in  too 
much  agreement  with  Patrician  theology  not  in  too  much  depart- 
ure from  it. 

As  for  the  Apostolic  teaching,  I  belieye  that  it  is  quite  on  one 
side  of  these  contentions ;  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  was  to  re- 
fute Judaism,  the  notion  that  men  can  save  themselves  by  the 
mere  direction  and  compulsion  of  an  outward  law»  without  Christ 
in  the  heart ;  not  to- combat  such  aa  opinion  as  Bishop  Bull's  or 
that  set  forth  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  that  the  ol^ect  of  St. 
James  was  to  put  down  Antinomianism,  not  such  a  Solifidian 
view  as  Luther's.  I  believe  these  inspired  teachers  would  have 
assented  to  the  statement  of  either  party,  and  when  they  heard 
each  confess  Christ  crucified  and  salvation  by  His  merits,  would 
have  inquired  no  further.  It  is  grievous  to  hear  Christians 
accuse  each  other  of  ineligion  and  impiety  on  such  grounds  as 
their  difierent  views  on  this  question.*  "  Satanic  influence  !" 
cry  the  parties  one  against  another : — as  if  Satan  was  simple 
enough  to  spend  his  time  in  weaving  webs  of  justification  !  The 
nets  with  which  he  catches  souls  are  of  very  diflerent  make  and 
materials.! 

It  was  not  these  bubbles  which  my  Father  was  thinking  of 
when  he  called  "  Luther,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  he 
knew  after  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  ;"  it  was  the  depth  of 
his  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into  the  ideas  of  the  Bible, 
the  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious  feelings,  the  manliness  and 

*  Biftbop  Bull  obseryes  that  there  is  bat  the  difference  of  a  qua  and  a  qv€e 
between  his  view  and  the  Solifidian,  when  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter ;  but  is  it  not  ttrange  that  he  should  ridicule  the  Lutheran  beoauae  he 
fights  fiercely  for  gva  (the  opinion  that  iidth  alone  uAicA  worketh  fay  lore 
justifies),  yet  fight  himself  for  qua- {the  opinion  that  faith  inatmuch  at  it 
worketh  by  love  justifieth),  as  if  the  safety  of  the  Church  depended  on  the 
decision.  I  think  if  he  had  fought  with  Luther  himself  instead  of  certain 
narrow-minded  disciples  of  Luther*s  sdiool,  he  would  hare  been  brought  to 
see  that  the  S<^ifidian  statement  was  at  least  as  good  as  his  own.  If  ^«« 
<na  be  wrested  into  Antinomianism  more  easily  than  ^iio,  on  the  other  hand 
qua  more  readily  slips  into  Judaism  than  q%uB. 

f  Either  the  Romanist  or  the  Lutheran  doubtless  may  add  to  his  belief  of 
Redemption  by  the  merits  of  Christ  what  overthrows  or  overshadows  it,  in 
practice.  But  these  practical  &]sehoods  and  heresies  do  not  appear  in  for- 
mal schemes  of  JustificatioQ ;  let  them  be  hunted  out  and  exposed,  but  not 
eonfounded  with  thaories  and  ooofessions  of  laitk 
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tmienum  of  hk  spirit,  the  rehement  eloquence  "with  which  he 
nam  ill  the  Romish  practical  ■  fallacies  and  abuses.  He  even  con- 
tends with  Luther  when  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  his  Solifidian 
dogma,  the  exclusion  of  charity  from  the  office  of  justifying  ;  and 
oa  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect  preferred 
the  nodmis  of  Hooker  to  those  of  the  earlier  assertor  of  faith.* 
PeshapB  it  may  be  objected  to  Luther's  teaching,  that  he  does  not 
expressly  enough  distinguish  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
the  abstract  and  the  realized.  Luther  declares,  after  St.  Paul, 
that  the  outward  law  remains  for  the  outward  man,  is  dead  for 
the  spiritual  man ;  but  in  actual  men  and  women  the  eamal  and 
spiritual  exist  together  in  difierent  proportions*  If  any  Christian 
en  the  face  of  the  earth  should  apply  to  himself  without  reserve 
what  St.  Paul  and  what  Luther  say  of  the  spiritual  man,  he 
will  fidl  into  spiritual  error  of  the  deepest  kind.  There  have 
been  great  disputes  whether  St  Paul  in  the  viii^  chapter  of  Ro- 
mtna,  and  in  Galatians  v.  19«  re&rs  to  the  state  of  the  justified 
or  the  unjustified.  The  disputants  never  seemed  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
that  he  divided  the  world  into  the  justified  and  unjustified,  the 
regenerate  and  unregenerate,  as  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep 
firom  the  goats,  after  the  manner  of  modern  schools.  But  surely 
to  suppose,  that  in  describing  those  contests  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  he  spoke  of  the  absolutely  unjustified,  of  persons 
in  the  main  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  of  them  exclusively, 
is  further  firom  the  truth  than  Luther's  interpretation,  namely, 
that  the  desires  of  the  flesh  will  remain  even  in  those  who  are 
believers  unto  salvatioi^,  and  for  the  most  part  are  walking  in  the 
light.  There  was  a  tendency  in  his  time  to  imderstand  fleshly 
desires  of  sensuality  alone.  He  set  himself  to  combat  this  notion 
and  to  show,  that  though  one  set  of  vices  might  be  wholly  kept 
down  in  this  life,  the  flesh  was  never  wholly  subdued.  Again  in 
Luther's  language,  copied  firom  the  Scripture,  the  flesh  sometimes 
irto  be  understood  in  a  neutral  sense,  and  means  the  sum  of  out- 
ward things — ^that  ''other  kingdom"  distinct  from  the  kingdom 

*  Uemainfl,  V.  p.  288.  Hu  views  oo  this  stibject  are  given  in  hit  note  on 
FeneloD,  Remains,  V.  p.  627 — in  the  notes  on  a  Sermon  of  Hooker's,  Ibi  p. 
47— on  Doone,  p.  91^oq  Lutiier's  2'able  Talk,  lb.  p.  269— on  A  Barritier'a 
HtnU,  p  464— oa  The  Pilgrim'^  JProffre99,  p.  262— and  in  his  Essay  on 
FjMk  V.  p.  667. 
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of  grace.  This  way  of  speaking  offended  Romanisto,  who  wne 
bent  on  exalting  the  outward.  They  sought  to  christen  tha 
whole  visible  creation,  and  I  think  they  introduced  flesh  and 
blood  too  much  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  were  practical  points,  though  they  seemed  to  be  theory, 
and  Luther's  sins  against  Rome  were  of  a  practical  description. 
His  rtUianale  of  grace  never  made  Catholic  divines  his  fierce  oppo- 
nents.    As  for  the  '*  heroic  man's"  rhetorical  atrocities,  hit  "  tiger- 
lilies"  of  speech,  as  my  Father  called  them,  they  are  all  capable 
of  an  innocent  meaning  at  least ;  they  are  but  *'  sheep  in  wolvvs' 
clothing,"  silly  sheep  enough  perhaps,  yet  harmless  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  who  took  them  as  they  wem 
meant,  knowing  the  speaker's  mind  at  large.     Now,  adversaries 
of  Lutheranism  take  up  these  spent  rockets,  and  fling  them  into 
the  arena  of  religious  contention ! — of  course  they  look  black  and 
smell  Bulphureously.     What  makes  the  host  of  Catholic  divines  a 
host  of  enemies  to  Luther,  is  his  enmity  to  the  medisBval  Church 
S3rstem  with  all  the  net-work  and  ramification  of  doctrine  devel- 
oped  for  the  temporal  advantage  of  the  cleigy — all  the  branchery 
of  mystic  belieis  and  superstitious  practices,  works,  vows,  reli- 
gious abstinences,  self-tortures,  which  supported, — all  the  mum- 
meries rehearsed  by  Hans  Sachs  in  his  NachtigaU,  which  adorned, 
this  clerical  polity — ^his  determination  that  men  should  read  the 
Word  of  God  itself,  though  with  every  help  to  the  understanding 
of  it — ^his  determination,  powerfully  carried  out,  to  nmplify  the 
access  of  the  said  to  God, — ^not  to  make  the  narrow  a  broad 
way,  as,  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  he  is  falsely  reported,  but  a 
straight  and  short  passage,  though  a  passage  through  which  no 
man  could  squeeze  the  bloated  body  of  licentiousness— to  batter 
down  for  as  many  as  possible  that  labyrinth  of  priestly  salvation, 
in  the  mazy  windings  of  which  the  timid  and  tender-conscienced 
wander  weary  and  distressed,  while  for  the  worldling  and  care- 
less liver  there  lies  a  primrose  path  outside  its  gloomy  walls, 
through  which,  if  he  will  pay  for  salvation,  he  may  saunter 
pleasantly  to  a  better  world ;  with  many  a  short  cut,  such  as 
Milton  desoribes,^^  and  which  my  Father,  when  he  visited  Sicily, 

•  «  And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  FvadiBe, 

Dying,  pat  on  the  weeda  of  Dominiol^ 
Or  in  IVancuoui  think  to  pass  diBguiMd." 

V9t.  Lort,  E  ia  1. 4^ 
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knew,  as  other  sojourners  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
known,  to  be  actually  prdTided  by  or  in  a  church,  which  is  rather 
too  much  all  things  to  all  men. 

It  is  for  these  things  that  staunch  "  Catholics*'  hate,  for  these 
things  that  my  Father  loved  and  honored,  Luther's  name.  The 
Lutheran  Church  has  not  prospered-  well.  But  how  would  Chris- 
tendom have  fared  without  a  Luther  ? — ^what  would  Rome  have 
done  and  dared  but  for  the  Ocean  of  the  Refoimed  that  rounds 
her?  Luther  lives  yet, — ^not  so  beneficially  in  the  Lutheian 
Church  as  out  of  it, — ^an  antagonist  spirit  to  Rome,  and  a  purify- 
ing and  preserving  spirit  in  Christendom  at  large.* 

I  ^o  not  deny  but  that  the  Romish  system,  with  its  low  checks 
and  coarse  incentives,  may  have  some  special  efiect  in  moralizing 
the  Poor,  while  Protestantism,  except  as  Methodism,  is  apt  to  fly 
above  them,  or  to  fleet  before  them,  like  a  cold  and  formless 
vapor.  Paganism  was  more  efiectual  upon  the  minds  of  the 
numy  than  Platonism;  Judaism  or  self-salvation  by  outward 
worics  will  restrain  a  few  who  care  not  for  Pauline  doctrine : 
Montanism  did  more  for  some  than  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  whatever  is  the  purest,  highest  and  most  spiritual 
£>mi  of  faith,  to  that  must  men  be  raised  up  if  possible.  Make  them 
but  spiritual  enough  to  embrace  it,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 

*  Alter  describing  tbie  Flapacy,  or  **the  Papal  Hierardiy,  which  is,  in 
trath,  the  dilated  Pope,"  afl  '*  a  power  in  the  ChriBtiaa  Ohureh,  which,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  at  onoe  pretending  and  usurping  his  authority,  is 
sjrstematically  subversive  of  the  essential  and  distinguishing  characters 
aind  purposes  of  the  Christian  Church,"  my  Father,  in  his  Church  and  State, 
proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  my  full  conviction,  that  the  rites  and  doctrines, 
the  agenda  et  eredenda  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  could  we  separate  them 
from  the  adulterating  ingredients  combined  with,  and  the  use  made  of  them, 
by  the  sacerdotal  Mamelukes  of  the  Romish  monarchy,  for  the  support  of 
the  Papacy  and  Papal  hierarchy,  would  neither  have  brought  about,  nor 
hare  si^eed  to  justify,  the  conTulsive  separation  under  Leo  X.  Nay,  that 
if  they  were  fSedrly,  and  in  the  light  of  a  sound  philosophy,  compared  with 
either  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  Protestantism,  as  it  now  exists  in  this 
cogntry,  tha^  is,  with  the  fashionable  doctrines  and  interpretations  of  the 
Anninian  and  Grotian  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  tenets  and  lan- 
guage of  the  modem  Calvinists  on  the  other,  an  enlightened  disciple  of 
John  and  of  Paul  would  be  perplexed  which  of  the  three  to  prefer  as  the 
fesst  unlike  the  profound  and  sublime  system  he  had  learned  from  his  great 
masters.  And' in  this  comparison  I  leave  out  of  view  the  extreme  sects  of 
Protestantism,  whether  of  the  frigid  or  the  torrid  aone,  Socioian  or  fimaftiiL* 
VI  pp.  110.111. 
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power  or  of  substance  in  a  philosophical  Christianity  to  fill  the 
deepest  and  the  widest  soul  that  ever  yet  appeared  among  the 

sons  of  men. 

lir.  Coleridge's  love  and  respect  for  Luther  I  might  well  have 
allowed  to  vindicate  itself,  had  I  not  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to 
show  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  him  on  that  subject ;  his 
esteem  and  admiration  of  another  great  German,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent spirit,  a  reformer  of  philosophy,  I  wish  to  set  in  the  true 
light,  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  what  it  is  not.  My  Father  himself 
supposed  that  he  had  fallen  into  suspicion  through  his  partial  ad- 
vocacy of  Spinoza  ;*  I  believe  he  has  done  himself  harm  with 
those  who,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  talk  of  Germany  as  if  its 
history  belonged  to  that  of  Kamschatka,  by  his  language  respect- 
ing Immanuel  Kant.f    Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  he  spoke 

*  My  Father  alludes  to  the  defects  in  Spinoza's  system  in  several  of  hia 
writings.  His  ultimate  opinion  of  that  philosopher  has  been  pubUshed  in 
Mr.  GiUman's  Life  of  Coleridge,  pp.  819-22. 

f  «  He  calls  Oalvin  a  great  man  T — I  have  seen  specified  as  a  charge  in  a 
religious  indictment.  I  can  not  sympathize  with  that  "  eathoUcUt^*  which 
looks  upon  Luther  as  a  *'  bold  bad  man,**  and  thinks  it  a  crime  to  call  Calvin 
a  great  one ;  defames  the  character  of  our  noble  Reformers,  and  disparages 
the  glorious  poetry  of  Milton ;  holds  the  memory  of  King  William  infamous, 
and  that  of  Cromwell  execrable ;  contemplates  coldly  the  flames  that  con- 
sumed Latimer,  and  fires  at  remembrance  of  the  axe  that  beheaded  Laud ; 
finds  out  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  over-happy  to  bo  a  saint,  and  attributes  the 
power  of  Mr.  Oarlyle's  writings  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  Mr.  Carljle's 
•*  irreligion"*  as  well  as  Mr.  Irving's  "  religion"  the  author  of  The  Doctor 
reckons  among  those  non-entities  which  pass  for  substance  with  a  misjudging 
world  To  the  religion  of  Irving  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  paid  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  tribute  (see  his  Mitcellanirs,  vol  v.  pp.  1-6).  He  quotes 
this  saying  of  one  who  knew  him  well ;  "  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest, 
bravest  human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with:  I  call  him  on  tJie 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  iu  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find"  But  my  dear  Uncle  saw  Irving  under  the  most 
unfiivorable  ciroumstances,  when  he  had  drunk  that  **  foulest  Circean 
draught,  the  poison  of  Popular  Applause ;"  when  "  Fashion  crowded  round 
him  with  her  meteor  lights  and  Bacchic  dances,"  and  he  seemed  him- 
self^ perhaps,  in  some  respects,  like  one  of  the  empty,  gaudy,  intoxicated 
and  intoxicating  throng. — ^But  who  holds  all  this  cluster  of  opinions  ?    I 

*  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  passage  in  The  Doctor,  that  I  have  mistaken 
"  Mr.  Carlisle's  irreligion,"  seriously  metmt  for  "  Mr.  Carlyle's  irreligion"  in 
the  sense  of  irony.  But  the  mistake  is  no  misreport  of  my  Uncle's  opinioQ 
of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
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and  felt  tiyiB  at  the  same  period  when  he  was  ardently  defending 
Christianity  among  the  Germans  against  those  whom  he  deemed 
undoubtedly  its  opponents.*  The  truth  was  that  he  never  be- 
held in  Kant  the  foe  of  Christianity;  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
great  characteristic  parts  of  Kant's  teaching,  and  these,  he  main- 
tained, might  be  brought  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  as  far  as 
they  went ;  might  strengthen  the  faith  by  purifying  it  and  bring- 
ing it  into  coincidence  with  reason.  They  who  pronounce  the 
writings  of  this  great  genius  directly  and  positively  adverse  to  pure 
religion,  whether  right  of  wrong,  are  but  setting  their  judgment 
of  what  Christianity,  historical  as  well  as  ideal,  is  and  involves, 
of  what  Kant's  doctrine  is  and  involves,  against  my  Father ;  they 
can  not  accuse  him  of  supporting  a  system  of  infidelity  without 
first  bagging  the  question  against  him  on  both  points.     Kant  is 

know  not  whether  any  maa  holds  them  all,  but  the  spirit  of  ezclusiveness  in 
the  religious  partisan  has  mainlined  erery  one  of  them,  and  earnestly  too. 
Mr.  Maurice's  remark,  in  his  Boyle  Lectures,  on  one  strong  point  in  Mr. 
Ovlyle's  writings,  the  sense  they  exhibit  of  an  Absolute  Will  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  absolute  submission  to  it  on  the  part  of  man,  which  they  bring 
OQt  with  special  force  in  a  practical  way,  is  an  instance  of  that  power  of  rec- 
ognizing the  subaianee  of  religion  wherever  it  be,  and  under  whatever  form, 
iriuch  is  BO  characteristic  of  his  own  genius. 

*  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Fbrry,  printed  by  Dr.  Oarlyon  in 
his  reoolleettoDB  of  my  Father  in  Germany. 

**  ^diorn,  one  of  the  principal  theologists  in  Qermany,  and  a  lecturer 
here,  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  the  eri- 
dences  on  which  we  ground  our  belief.  He  is  a  good  man  and  extremely 
charitable,  but  this  attempt  speaks  neither  for  his  head  nor  for  his  heart 
Coleridge,  an  able  vindicator  of  these  important  truths,  is  well  acquainted 
with  Eichom,  but  this  latter  is  a  coward,  who  dreads  his  arguments  and 
his  presence.  Even  atheism  is  not  altogether  un&shionable  here,  in  the 
higher,  and  sometimes  among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  priests  are 
generally  weak  and  ignorant  men,  who  pay  little  attention  to  their  flocks, 
at  least,  out  of  the  pulpit.  They  are^  however,  paid  badly,  I  have  twice 
mentioned  Coleridge,  and  much  wish  you  were  acquainted  with  him.  It  is 
very  delightful  to  hear  him  sometimes  discourse  on  religious  topics  for  an 
hour  together.  His  fervor  is  particularly  agreeable  when  contrasted  with 
the  diilling  speculations  of  the  Qerman  philosophers.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  see  these  successively  abandon  all  their  strongholds  when  he  brought  to 
the  attack  his  arguments  and  his  philosophy."  (Early  Years  and  LaU 
ReeolltetwM,  pp.  100-101.) 

Dr.  Oarlyon  himself,  in  my  opinion,  misunderstood  my  Father  in  many 
thmgs,  as  he  nusunderstood  some  of  his  favorite  authors :  but  I  am  obliged 
to  him  for  his  testimony  on  this  p<»nt. 
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called  an  Atheist :  yet  who  but  he  overthrew  the  grajid  atheist- 
ical argument  of  Hume  ?  he  is  called  a  Pantheist,  yet  he  it  was 
who  first  discovered  and  clearly  stated  the  fundamental  error  in 
the  Pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  :  others  had  abused  it  as  im- 
pious ;  he  alone  proved  it  to  be  irrational.* 

Every  thing  that  the  Germans  teach  requires  to  be  substantiated 
.  by  the  English  mind,  to  be  enlivened  and  spiritualized.  They 
^are  analyzers, — all,  more  or  less,  what  Kant  was  pre-eminently, 
AlleS'Zennalmendem — shatterers  to  pieces.  But  this  process  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  what  is  sound — a 
necessary  work  toward  pure  religion.  They  can  overthrow  per- 
manently only  what  is  ready  to  fall,  or  incapable  by  fts  nature 
of  re-construction.  They  can  not  extinguish  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  or  blot  out  the  records  of  history.  The 
draining  of  marshes  will  never  render  a  coimtry  dry  and  barren, 
while  there  are  yet  springs  in  the  mountains  whence  clear  streams 
may  flow.  If  Germans  disbelieve,  it  is  not  from  their  activity 
of  intellect ;  their  clear  searching  glances  ;  it  is  more  from  what 
they  leave  undone  than  from  what  they  do  ;  from  what  they  have 
not  than  from  what  they  possess.     Some  of  their  marked  writers 

•  <*  Zimmermann,''  sajs  Dr.  Oorlyon,  *'  gave  us  his  opinion  freely  of  Kant*e 
j^losophj,  and  no  one  oould  hare  more  cordially  reprobated  its  general 
tendency.  After  maintaining,  afl  Kant  baa  done,  that  the  exiatence  of  a  Qod 
can  never  be  proved ;  to  what  purpose,  asked  Z.  is  it  to  tell  the  world  that 
the  best  argument  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor  is  this  very  impossi- 
bility of  proving  it  ?  The  generality  of  mankind,  he  said,  would  recollect 
the  possibility,  but  forget  the  inference."  Dr.  0.  adds,  "  Coleridge  attended 
to  vdiat  he  said,  without  showing  any  desire  to  defend  the  Philosopher  of 
Kdnigsbnrg  on  this  occasion." 

My  Father  perhaps  thought  it  good  economy  to  save  his  breath  on  that 
owowofi,  and  to  judge  from  the  comments  upon  his  writings  of  some  who 
were  present,  very  wisely.  But  I  think  I  know  what  he  would  have  said 
to  this  smart  shallow  objection  of  Zimmermann's,  that  if  good  for  any  thing 
it  is  good  against  every  philosophical  and  religious  argument  that  ever  was 
published.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  reasoning  that  may  not  be  made 
fiUse  and  injurious  by  being  cut  in  half?  That  treatise  of  Kant's  was  ad- 
dressed and  adapted  to  students,  and,  if  students  had  not  misrepresented  it 
the  world  would  not  have  misunderstood  it  So  it  is  with  the  teaching  of 
Luther :  the  simple  hearers,  who  expect  that  the  teacher  will  bring  forth 
what  is  true  rather  than  what  is  fjedse,  wliat  accords  with  their  morfd  ideas 
rather  than  what  contradicts  them,  these  found  him  scriptural  enough  I 
dare  say.  It  was  the  systematic  divines,  the  Bomish  and  Bomaniaing 
sophisters,  that  turned  his  commentary  into  Antinomianism. 
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vant  that  imaginative  power,-*4so  necessary  in  religious  specu- 
lation,— ^which  brings  the  many  into  one,  and  judges  the  parts 
with  relerence  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hallam,  whose  Remains  inspire  some  who  knew 
faizn  not  with  deep  regret  that  they  are  remains,  not  first  firuits, 
and  commencements,  has  said  on  this  subject  :*  **  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, as  seen  by  its  fruits  in  all  the  ramifications  of  art,  liter- 
ature, and  morality,  \b  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the  spirit 
of  mechanical  philosophy,  as  it  is  fairer  in  appearance,  and  more 
capable  of  alliance  with  our  natural  feeUngs  of  enthusiasm  and 
delight.  Its  dangerous  tendency  is  this,  that  it  perverts  those 
very  minds,  whose  office  it  was  to  resist  the  perverse  impulses 
of  society,  and  to  proclaim  truth  under  the  dominion  of  fiilsehood.'' 
The  difierence  between  the  critical  and  the  mechanical  philos- 
ophy is  this,  that  the  latter  is  incongruouB  and  inconsonant  with 
Christianity  ;  while  the  former  (as  far  as  it  goes)  is  capable  of 
flowing  along  with  it  in  one  channel  and  even  blending  with  it 
in  one  stream,  as  I  contend  that  it  does  in  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  my  Father.  The  latter  blunts  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities— ^perverts  the  habits  of  thought — suppresses  the  inward 
fire  which,  at  the  impulse  of  the  external  revelation,  springs  up- 
ward into  a  living  flame,  as  the  flint  draws  the  hidden  fire  from 
the  rock.  But  the  critical  philosophy  cultivates  the  moral  sense 
while  it  clears  the  eye  of  reason ;  its  positions  are  compatible 
with  every  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  spiritual  are  spiritual 
themselves.     It  is  like  the  highest  poetry — ^Uke  the  poetry  of  Mr. 

•  Remaint  in  Verse  and  Prote,  p.  189.  I  thiak  that  Mr.  A.  HaUam 
might  perhaps  have  modified  his  opinioo  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  had  he 
lived  md  thought  longer.  As  a  eubsiiiuie  for  Christianity  it  is  iisdeed  but 
a  beautiful  shadow ;  unite  the  two  and  it  becomes  substantial  A  really 
seardiing  ejstem  can  be  injurious  to  none  but  those  who  are  undone  already 
and  adopt  it  as  a  goodly  doak  for  their  own  bare  and  hideous  heart-unbe- 
lief There  will  ever  be  in  the  world  born  Mechanicians,  Pelagians,  Psilan- 
thropists,  Antinomians,  JudaLeers,  who  will  hare  systems  that  suit  their 
feelings.  But  theee  systems  are  poutirely  fidse,  and  tend  to  oorrupt  the 
heart ;  while  the  Critical  philosophy,  considered  apart  from  the  rdigioutf 
opinions  of  Kant  and  some  of  his  followers,  has  never  yet  been  proved  so 
by  systematic  and  searching  argument.  See  remarks  in  the  Misnon  of  the 
Comforter,  voL  iL  pp.  799-800,  on  injustice  done  to  German  writers  by  p»ty 
judges,  slightly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  whose  irrelevant  fine  say- 
ings are  taken  for  ooofutatioos  of  their  untouched  adversaries. 
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Wordsworth,  not  religion  itself,  much  less  dogmatic  divinity,  but 
cognate  with  it  and  harmoniously  co-operative.* 

Let  it  be  imderstood,  however,  that  by  the  critical  philosophy, 
I  mean  the  really  critical  part  of  Kant's  teaching, — all  his 
purely  philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines,  which  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  religious  belief  a  posteriori,  but  do 
not  treat  of  it  directly — of  which  the  bulk  of  his  works  consist. 
I  speak  particularly  of  his  Logic,  Prolegomena  to  every  future 
system  of  Metaphysics,  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  (his  great- 
est production),  Critiques  of  the  Judgment  and  of  tlie  Practical 
Mea^son,  Only  possible  ground  of  proof  for  demonstrating  tlie 
Existence  of  Gody  and  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. I  do  not  speak  of  his  Religion  tcithin  the  bounds  of 
pure  Reason  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  that  work  really  conflicts 
with  all  outward  Revelation  and  Historical  Christianity.  The 
treatise  just  mentioned, — ^which  forms  scarcely  more  than  a  four 
or  five-and-twentieth  part  of  the  author's  whole  writings,  though 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  it  seems  to  form  the  whole— con- 
tains an  application  of  the  critical  philosophy,  which  many,  who 
embrace  the  philosophy  itself,  may  and  do  reject — ^which  cer- 
tainly my  Father  never  adopted.  His  argument  in  the  first  Lay 
Sermon  on  miracles  supposes  the  historical  truth  'of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  admiration  he  expresses  of  the 
treatise  above-mentioned  refers  not  to  any  portion  of  it,  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  to 
that  part  only  which  serves  to  place  it  in  more  complete  accord- 
ance with  Practical  Reason  (the  moral-intelligential  mind),  than 
the  primitive  or  mediaeval  conceptions.  The  general  character 
and  aim  of  the  critical  philosophy  has  been  described  by  my  Fa- 
ther, when  he  speaks  of  "  that  logical  nqonaidiia  doxifMaanx^^ 
that  critique  of  the  human  intellect,  which  previously  to  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  that,  begins  by  assaying  the 
weights,  measures,  and  scales  themselves  ;  that  fulfilment  of  tho 

*  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  EcdesiastiaU  Sotmets,  or  parts  of  7%e  Ex- 
eurnon  expressly  Christian  and  Catholic,  bat  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry 
in  general,  including  much  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  productions,  in 
which  formal  religion  is  not  apparent,  but  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  "  the  spirit  of  the  whole.'*  I  do  not  say  so  much  as  this  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  but  still  I  think  it  has  heen  evolved  by  Christianity  (that  is,  by 
the  general  spirit  of  the  religion  surrounding  men's  minds  as  an  atmosphere)^ 
and  agrees  with  it,  though  by  itself  it  is  not  Christianity. 
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heaTen-deaoended  nosce  teipsuniy  in  respect  to  the  intellectiye 
part  of  man,  which  was  commenced  in  a  sort  of  tentative  hroad- 
ca«t  way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novfim  Organum,  and  brought 
to  a  systematic  completion  by  Immanuel  Kant  in  his  KrUik  der 
rdnen  Vemun/t,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrafi,  and  MetaphysiscJie 
An/aifgs-grunde  der  Naturwissenschaft.^^  It  was  of  the  Kan- 
tean  Philosophy  considered  in  this  point  of  view  that  Schiller 
said,  in  his  correspondence  with  Goethe,  though  its  <*  form  shall 
one  day  be  destroyed,  its  foundations  will  not  have  this  destiny 
to  fear ;  for  ever  since  mankind  has  existed,  and  any  reason 
among  mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been  admitted 
and  on  the  whole  acted  upon.'* 

Mr.  Dequincey  has  spoken  with  horror  of  Kant's  table-talk  in- 
fidelity. What  authority  he  has  for  such  a  horrid  charge  I  know 
not :  he  does  not  write  well  on  personal  points,  though  admira- 
bly always,  when  he  keeps  away  from  the  Maremma  or  Snake 
Marsh  of  private  anecdote.  This  is  certain,  that  Kant's  disciples 
and  commentators  in  general  are  a  most  silent  and  discreet  set 
of  men  if  their  master  "planted  his  glory  in  the  grave  and  was 
ambitious  of  rotting  forever."  They  seem  profoundly  ignorant 
of  this  part  of  his  creed.  This  also  is  certain  that  he  has 
amongst  the  admirers  of  his  writings  Churchmen  and  good 
Christians,  who  have  foimd  a  coincidence  between  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  his  teaching  and  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
together  with  suggestions,  that  throw  light  on  some  of  the  dark 
places  of  divinity  by  clearly  exhibiting  the  structure  and  limits 
of  the  human  mind, — which  enlightens  the  object  by  pouring 
light  into  the  subject.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  religion  to  Mear  and  cor- 
rect its  intellectual  form  ?  A  great  deal  of  superstition  may  hold 
a  great  deal  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  wax  of  the  honeycomb  holds 
the  pure  nourishing,  honey.  The  honey  may  be  drawn  off  into  a 
glass  bajsin  ;  and  how  necessary  would  this*  be  if  the  comb  were 
not  merely  insipid  and  innutritions  but  unwholesome  or  even  poi- 
sonous !  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  inteUectual  error  in 
religion  injures  those  least  who  are  least  intellectual ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  because  men  in  past  times,  or  simple 
Chnstians  at  all  times,  have  lived  holy  lives  though  their  creed 
may  bo  challenged  as  in  part  irrational,  therefore  contradiction 

•  Works.    Leiprig,  1839,  toI  ii— voL  tii.  pp.  1-864.— vot  viii-  PP.  441- 
669. 
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to  the  laws  of  the  understanding  in  theological  articles  is  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  of  the  more  consequence  the  clearer-sightecl 
we  become :  it  is  one  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  falsehood,  and 
quite  another  not  to  see  it. 

Most  desirable  is  it  that  philosophy  should  be  independent  of 
religious  shackles  in  its  operations  in  order  that  it  may  confirm 
religion.  It  is  even  a  benefit  to  the  world,  however  great  a  loss 
to  himself,  that  Kant,  with  his  mighty  powers  of  thought  and 
analysis,  was  not  religiously  educated.  Had  he  been  brought  up 
a  Churchman  he  could  never  have  divested  himself  of  dogmatic 
divinity ;  he  could  never  have  given  the  a  priori  map  of  the  hu- 
man  mind  as  independently  as  he  has  given  it ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  less  independently  and  abstractly  given,  the  correlation  of 
Ohzistianity  with  the  mental  constitution  of  man  could  never 
have  been  so'  evident  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  have  studied  his 
wntings,  and  who  know  and  love  and  revere  the  Bible.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  mere  spirituality  interferes  with  specu- 
lative philosophy,  but  only  that  religious  persons  are  generally 
such  as  have  come  early  imder  the  sway  of  some  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, which  has  guided  their  thoughts  from  the  first ;  nor  do  I 
mean,  that  a  man  dogmatically  educated  may  not  become  a 
great  philosopher ;  but  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  religious  phi- 
losophy to  obtain  the  undirected  thoughts  of  a  powerful  investi- 
gator, who  has  considered  the  human  mind  by  its  own  light 
alone ;  because  thus  the  harmony  of  the  outward  revelation  with 
our  internal  conformation  is  most  incontrovertibly  ascertained. 
No  fervent  devotee  of  the  outward  revelation  could  have  done 
religion  this  particular  service,  or  shown  how  perfectly  the  re- 
ports of  the  mere  'intellectual  explorer  in  the  region  of  mental 
metaphysics  coincide  vidth  the  spiritual  believer's  scheme  of 
faith  ;  and,  as  on  a  clear  view  of  this  coincidence  all  correctness 
of  religious  theory  depends,  they  who  value  such  correctnesB  ought 
not  to  despise  the  labors  of  a  subtle  analyst  like  Immanuel  Kant, 
or  deny,  before  examination,  that  they  may  be  important  '*  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  Truth."  There  is  a  maxim  cunent  among 
religious  Exdusii;e$,  that  he  who  is  wrong  positively  or  n^a- 
tively  in  his  creed  can  have  no  true  insight  into  any  province  of 
human  thought  connected  with  Morals  and  Eeligion.  This  opin- 
ion if  acted  on  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  both,  be- 
cause great  powers  of  thought  belong  to  some  who,  unhappily  fi)r 
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tlieouelYes,  are  not  devout  or  spiritualfminded.  Truth  is  ad- 
Tanoed  by  the  efibrts  of  various  minds,  and  what  an  ineligious 
man  throws  out  may  be  converted  to  a  use  he  Uttle  dreamed  of 
by  the  religious.  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said  finely  of  Kant  con- 
trasting him  with  my  Father :  "  He  was  the  Gog  and  he  was 
the  Magog  of  Hunnish  desolation  to  the  existing  schemes  of  phi- 
losophy. He  probed  them ;  he  showed  the  vanity  of  vanities 
which  besieged  their  foundations, — ^the  rottenness  below,  the  hol- 
lowness  above.  But  he  had  no  instincts  of  creation  or  restoration 
within  his  Apollyon  mind  ;  for  he  had  no  love,  no  faith,  no  self- 
distrust,  no  humility,  no  child-like  docility;  all  which  qualities 
belonged  essentially  to  Coleridge's  mind,  and  waited  only  for 
manhood  and  for  sorrow  to  bring  them  £)rward."  It  was  be- 
cause my  Father  had  these  quahties  that  to  him  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  was  rehgion ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  although  Kant's  process  was  analytic  rather  than  synthetic, 
and  was  occupied  in  clearing  away  rather  than  in  erecting,  it 
was  by  no  means  purely  destructive,  but,  after  the  clearance,  had 
materials  enough  left  wherewith  to  construct  the  base  of  a  phi* 
ksophy  coincident  with  a  spiritual  Christianity. 

It  was  affirmed  by  Hume  that  religion  must  rest  on  faith — ^that 
reason  could  not  prove  its  truth.  This  proposition  was  re-affirmed 
by  Kant,  but  with  an  utterly  ofi^te  inference  from  that  which 
Hume  drew  from  it,  for  he  saw  what  Hume  saw  not,  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  human  mind  sufficient  to  support  and  substan- 
tiate religion,  apart  from  the  mere  speculative  faculty  ;  that  spir- 
itual truths  must  have  their  own  specific  evidence ;  that  if  there 
is  no  absolute  demcmstratio]^  in  these  matters  for  the  mere  under* 
standing,  none  is  needed,  none  would  serve  any  purpose  of  reli- 
gioii ;  that  theoretic  reason  has  performed  her  whole  office  in 
religious  proof  when  she  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  disprov- 
ing the  objects  of  faith.  Reason  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive, 
said  Kant,  more  than  reason  can  prove.  But  what  mere  Specu- 
lative Season  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive,  the  Moral  and  Sprit- 
ual  within  us  may.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Aids  to  Rejleo- 
Hon  ;  1  believe  that  my  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  added  some- 
thing to  it,  on  the  subject  of  Ideas,  which  will  appear,  I  trust, 
hereaiWr. 

The  question  ybr  us  is  not,  did  Kant  himself  accept  the  out- 
ward Eevelation,  but  does  hu  teaching  overthrow  or  does  it  es^ 
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tablish  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  conscience  ?  If  it  eetablishes 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  it  will  assuredly  strengthen  the  out- 
ward Revelation,  when  rightly  used.  There  are  some  who  say, 
that  God  and  Christ  and  Law  and  Nature  and  Scripture  have  all 
placed  religion  on  the  rock  of  external  evidence.  The  larger  and 
stronger  this  rock  can  be  made  to  appear  so  much  the  better.  To 
rest  the  whole  structure  of  the  faith  upon  it  my  Father  ever  held 
to  be  a  most  venturous  and  blind  proceeding.  He  held  that 
beneath  this  rock  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  out  of 
which  the  rock  grows  and  with  which  it  coheres  as  one, — ^that 
this  foundation  was  laid  by  the  Creator  himself — ^that  His  voice, 
both  as  it  speaks  in  the  heart  and  reasonable  mind,  and  as  it  is 
uttered  in  the  Written  Word,  refers  us  to  internal  evidence  as 
the  only  satisfying  and  adequate  evidence  of  religion  ; — ^that  on 
this  foimdation,  the  accordance  of  the  Bible  with  our  spiritual 
wants  and  aspirations,  the  internal  coherency  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Revelation  within  itself  to  the  eye  of  Reason  and  the 
Spirit,  Christianity  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  supported  and 
maintained.  They  who  term  external  evidence  t?ie  rock  of  the 
Faith,  its  only  secure  foundation,  never  scruple  to  adopt  from 
those  whom  they  condemn  as  Rationalists,  because  they  hold  the 
internal  evidence  indispensable,  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
they,  with  their  professions,  have  but  httle  right  to.  They  make 
themselves  fine  with  borrowed  plumes,  and  talk  of  spiritual  ideas, 
instincts,  needs,  aptitudes,  preconfigurations  of  the  soul  to  reli- 
gion and  correspondences  of  the  heart  and  spirit  to  doctrine.* 
They  say  that  religion  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  the  nobleness, 
the  blessedness,  the  inward  peace  and  beauty  that  it  produces. 

*  Mr.  Allies  in  his  Chureh  of  England  cleared  from  the  charge  of  Sehitm, 
and  Mr.  Archer  Butler  in  his  Letters  on  Mr.  Newman's  £88ay  on  2)evelop- 
menif  have  treated  in  a  searching  and  masterly  way  certain  portions  of  the 
external  evidence  against  Romanism  in  defence  of  our  church.  A  man  who 
clearly  and  learnedly  sets  forth  historical  records  must  throw  light  on  the 
truth ;  but  no  good  is  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  those  dedaimers, 
who  exidt  outward  evidence  without  hringing  it  forward,  and  condemn  the 
demand  for  internal  evidence  while  they  are  presupposing  the  need  and  ex- 
istence of  it  in  their  whole  argument ;  who  look  one  way  and  row  another  * 
who  rave  at  Rationalism  while  they  are  picking  her  pocket,  and  jumble  to- 
gether whatever  is  most  specious  in  different  systems,  without  regard  to 
oonsistency .  This  kind  of  writing  pleases  the  mob  of  the  would-be  orthodooc 
^■^he  MaforUaruuia ;  but  it  is  of  no  servioe  to  religion. 
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Now  if  these  deep  ideas,  these  hannonies  of  the  human  spirit 
with  objects  of  faith,  presented  by  the  Written  Word  and  Tnidi- 
tioii.  exist,  must  not  they  be  the  rock  that  underlies  the  structure 
of  external  evidence  and  substantiates  it  ?     Can  we  think  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  any  appearance  to  the  outward  sense,  any 
Tiaon  or  voice,  to  implant  the  ideas  of  God  or  of  any  spiritual  le* 
ality  ?    Can  these  outward  signs  do  more  than  excite  it  ?    Main- 
tainers  of  external  evidence,  as  the  rock  of  the  faith,  insist  that 
religion  must  first  be  proved  historically,  and  then  brought  home 
to  the  heart  by  its  iatemal  merits.     It  never  can  be  proved  his- 
tocically  unless,  as  a  whole,  it  be  ideally  true,  and  if  the  power  of 
ideas  within  us  show  it  to  be  such,  this  must  be  the  deepest  and 
only  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality.     To  say  that  Reason  and  the 
Moral  Sense  may  speak,  but  only  afler  outward  evidence  has  been 
given  to  the  Understanding,  is  to  annul  the  very  being  of  Reason. 
For  that  is  a  spiritual  eye  analogous  to  the  bodily  one.     What 
should  'we  say  of  an  eye  that  could  not  be  sure  whether  a  partic- 
ular object  Mras  black  or  blue,  round  or  square,  till  it  was  declared 
to  be  so  by  authority  ?     Should  we  not  say  that  it  had  no  power 
of  sight  at  all  ?     Let  the  maintainers  of  external  evidence  and 
historical  proof  guard  this  rock  and  make  as  much  of  it  as  they 
may ;  but  let  them  not  cry  out  angrily  against  those  who  seek  to 
probe  and  examine  it ;  for  assuredly  if  it  will  not  bear  the  ham- 
mers of  all  the  Inquisitors  in  Christendom  it  is  no  true  granite 
bat  crumbly  sandstone.     Doubtless  religion,  as  far  as  it  is  out- 
ward history,  and  involves  facts  and  events,  must  be  outwardly 
proved  and  attested :  but  how  insignificant  would  be  the  mere 
historical  and  outward  part  of  religion,  how  unmeaning  and 
empty,  if  it  were  not  jUled  and  quickened  by  spiritual  ideas,  which 
no  outward  evidence  can  prove ;  which  must  be  seen  by  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit  within  us ;  mnst  be  embraced  by  the  will,  not  blind- 
ly and  paasively  received  !     Mr.  Archer  Butler,  in  his  Letters  on 
Development,  observes :  "  A  man  who  should  affect  to  discard 
all  revealed   testimonies,  and  to  prove   the  divinity  of  Christ 
or  the  Doctrine  of  the   Trinity  exclusively  by  internal  reason, 
would  be  a  rationalist,  though  his  conclusion  be  not  a  negative, 
bat  a  most  positive  dogmatic  truth."     Here  the  misemployment 
of  reason,  in  which  the  formal  nature  of  rationalisni  had  just  been 
declared  to  consist,*  is  assumed,  and  we  are  told  that  rationalism 
*  "  The  formal  nature  of  rationalism  is  the  undue  employment  of  resaon 
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is  tbe  discarding  revealed  testimonieB  and  trosting  solely  to  the 
internal ;  and  indeed  the  term  is  constantly  applied  in  a  manner 
that  begs  the  question, — -applied  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  par- 
amount necessity  of  internal  evidence  in  the  things  of  religion. 
Certainly  he  who  should  discard  all  external  testimonies  of  the 
Grcspel  Revelation,  would  be  irrational  and  ungrateful  to  Grod 
who  has  given  them ;  but  the  endeavor  to  show,  that  by  the 
light  within  us  alone  we  may  perceive  their  truth,  is  no  misem- 
ployment  of  reason  or  evasion  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith- 
less far  rather  are  they,  who  mistrust  internal  evidence  and  seek 
pieferably  the  external ;  how  must  they  want  the  spiritual  mind, 
which  sees  what  it  believes  and  knows  in  what  it  is  trusting ! 
The  question  is  this,  Can  external  testimony  by  itself  or  princi- 
pally and  primarily  prove  the  truth  of  revelation  ?  The  "  ra- 
tionalism" of  my  Father  assigns  to  outward  testimony  and  inter- 
nal evidence  independent  functions  in  the  instruction  of  man ; 
he  conceived  that  the  former  must  prove  religious  truth,  so  far  as 
it  is  historical  and  logical ;  the  latter  must  evidence  it,  so  &r  as 
it  is  spiritual  and  ideal.  Outward  evidence  can  apply  only  to 
the  outward  event  or  appearance,  and  this,  apart  from  the  ideas 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  could  never  constitute  an  article  of  re- 
ligion. The  only  office  of  external  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
spiritual  substance  of  the  faith,  in  my  Father's  view,  was  that  of 
exciting  and  evolving  the  ideas,  which  are  the  sole  sufficient  evi- 

in  the  things  of  religion,  with  a  view  to  eyade  in  some  way  the  BimpUci^ 
of  the  obedience  of  faith"  Rationalism  in  one  of  the  TraeUfor  the  JlnuM 
was  called  "  asking  for  reasons  out  of  place."  According  to  these  defini< 
tions  rationalism  is  as  general  a  term  as  impiety  or  presamption,  with 
which  indeed  it  is  oommouly  identified.  Now  I  think,  that  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of  this  error  only  in  this  way ;  he  may  ask  for  a  kind  of  reasons  tn 
spiritual  matters,  which  are  inappropriate  to  such  matters ;  he  may  aak  for 
positiye  logical  proof  of  spiritual  verities,  or  outward  evidence  of  that  to 
which  the  spirit  within  can  alone  bear  witness ;  but  I  believe,  first  that 
there  is  no  religious  article  for  the  reception  of  which  we  are  not  bound  to 
give  a  sufficient  reason ;  secondly,  that  sufficient  reason  for  the  reception  of 
any  rdigious  article  can  never  be  found  extrinsically ;  that  its  iniemai 
oharaeter,  tried  by  the  religious  fiusulties  given  us  by  onr  Maker,  ought  to 
determine  its  aooeptanoe  or  rejection.  Leibnitz'  Diteomrt  de  la  Con/ofmiii 
de  la  thi  avee  la  Raiton,  contains  a  very  clear  view  of  this  subject,  as  fiir 
as  it  goes.  He  maintains  that  the  Fathers  never  simply  rejected  reason  as 
modem  tesehers  have  done,  both  in  the  High  Church  and  Puritan  Bchools^ 

s.ai. 
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denee  of  it,— at  once  the  ground  that  supports  it  aud  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  formed.  The  Incarnation  and  Atonement  he  he- 
licYed  to  be  both  spiritual  facts,  eternal  and  mcomprehensible, 
and  also  events  that  came  to  pass  in  the  outward  world  of  Time ; 
he  believed  therefore,  that  in  the  proof  of  both,  external  and  in- 
ternal evidenoe  must  work  together,  but  that  the  work  of  the 
last  is  the  deeper  and  more  essential.  Before  the  publication  of 
Ihe  Gospel  no  man  could  have  discovered  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  came  in  the  flesh  ;  neverthelesa  it  is  reason  and  the  spirit 
that  has,  in  one  sense,  shoum  to  men  those  deep  truths  of  reli- 
gion, the  Redempticm  of  mankind,  the  Divinity  of  the  Eedeemer, 
and  the  Tri-unity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Outward  ap- 
pearances have  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  the  reo- 
ognitkm  itself,  which  constitutes  saving  faith,  is  from  within. 
To  this  rationalimt  Professor  Butler  himself  draws  very  nigh 
when  he  says,  that  "  the  fundamental  error"  (of  Mr.  N.'s  whole 
Development  system)  "  consists  in  this  very  thing,  that  it  con- 
ceives Christianity  is  to  be  investigated  as  a  mere  succession  of 
historical  events  in  order  to  determine  faith."  ''  This,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  confound  the  knowledge  of  Church  history  as  a  succession 
of  events,  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  a  £ule  of  Duty; 
to  confound  Christianity  as  a  mixed  earthly  Reahty  with  Chris- 
tianity as  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal."  Can  we  attain  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal  or  a  Rule  of  Duty,  by  outward 
attestation  ?  Is  it  not  the  law  written  in  the  heart  ^at  inter- 
prets and  substantiates  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ? — and  if 
the  divinity  of  the  Bible  did  not  shine  forth  by  its  own  light, 
could  the  belief  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  that  it  was  the 
Word  of  God,  have  imposed  it  upon  the  world  and  sustained  it  in 
credit  finom  age  to  age  ?  This  error  of  substituting  historical  for 
internal  evidence  runs  through  the  whole  Antiquarian  theory  of 
&ith ;  that  theory  proposes  to  establish  all  religious  doctrines  by 
the  former  alone  or  chiefly,  wheroas  but  for  the  latter,  the  struc- 
ture of  external  evidence  would  fall  into  a  shapeless  heap,  as  a 
brtck  wall  would  do  if  all  the  mortar  were  withdrawn.  I  will 
eonclude  this  subject  by  roferring  the  reader  to  a  passage  on  the 
fclations  of  evidence  a  posteriori  and  o  priori  in  the  notes  to  the 
Fiist  Lay  Sermon^  Appendix  £.,  I.  p.  495,  and  requesting  that 
it  may  be  read  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  belief  on 
the    evidences    of    Christianity  contained    in    Chapter    xxivi 
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p.  583,  of  this  work.     The  whole  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  this  is 
a  part  of  it : 

"  In  each  article  of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind 
determines^  first  intuitively,  on  its  logical  possibility ;  secondly 
discursively,  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  well 
as  on  its  correspondence  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature ; 
and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the  direct  and  indirect  evidences.  But 
the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part  of  its  historic  evidence, 
and  constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  or  the  evidence  a  priori. 
Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  a  posteriori,  requisite  in  order  to 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact,  stands  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  a 
priori  (that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  shght 
testimony),  it  is  manifest  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  which  the 
mind  is  determined  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in 
question,  the  last,  the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  second,  analogy,  and  that  both  depend  on  the  first,  logical 
congruity,  not  indeed,  as  their  cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as 
their  indispensable  condition  ;  so  that  the  very  inquiry  concerning 
them  is  preposterous  (a6<p*afia  toD  ^ardQOv  ngorigou)  as  long  as 
the  first  remains  undetermined."* 

Lest  what  has  been  said  on  my  Father's  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment should  be  misconstrued,  I  would  say  a  few  words  more  upon 
that  point.  It  is  too  common,  I  fear,  to  confoimd  a  denial,  that 
the  language  in  which  *'  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences and  efiects  of  the  Redemptive  act"  is  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, ought  to  be  literally  understood,  with  a  denial  that  these 
terms  stand  for  a  real  act  on  God's  part.  Thus  they  who  mean 
only  to  deny,  that  "  ihe  essential  character  of  the  causative  act 
of  Redemption  can  be  exactly  defined  by  the  metaphors  used  in 
Scripture  to  describe  its  efiects  and  consequences,  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  had  denied  the  causative  act  itself, — ^the  remonstrance 
of  those  who  humbly  but  firmly  maintain  that,  this  act  being 
truly  transcendent  and  mysterious,  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  in 
and  through  these  efiects  and  consequences  ;  that  the  human 
conceptions  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  present  it  to  us  do  but 
shadow  it  forth,  not  properly  express  it ;  that  we  are  not  bound 

*  Mr.  Newman's  PreBumptive  character  of  the  Proof,  in  his  E^ay  on  Ds- 
velopmerU,  p.  131,  coincides,  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  with  my  Father's  positioas  in 
the  above  passage. 
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to  receive  as  Gospel  all  that  diTines  have  laid  down  respecting 
the  vindictive  justice  of  God,  of  this  justice  being  satisfied  by  a 
rabstitntion  of  the  sufierings  of  the  innocent  for  those  of  the 
foilty,  and  of  the  divine  wrath  being  transferred  from  the  sinful 
to  the  sinless, — ^that  "  change  of  purpose"  can  not  be  properly 
predicated  of  the  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  God,  any  more 
than  arms  or  vdngs  or  bowels  of  mercy,  is  strangely  supposed  to 
imply  a  notion,  that  Atonement  is  true  only  in  a  subjective  sense, 
that  instead  of  Redemption  having  been  wrought  for  us  by  the 
ict  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  only  the  phantom  of  such  a 
thing  is  made  to  play  before  our  eyes, — a  scenic  representation  of 
it  Bet  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  produce  cer- 
tain effects  on  the  souls  of  spectators  !  For  proof  that  the  two 
views  are  wholly  distinct^:  avcd  that  the  latter  was  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Coleridge,  I  refer  readers  to  the  Aids  to  Reflection.* 

I  believe  too  that  it  is  foreic^  to  other  minds  to  which  it  has  been 
imputed,  "  Thus  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be  our  Atonement ; 
not  that  we  may  attribute  to  God  any  change  of  purpose  towards 
man  by  what  Christ  has  done  ;  but  that  we  may  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  by 
him  ;  and  that  our  hearts  may  not  condemn  us."  This  passage 
has  oflen  been  cited  to  fbi  a,  charge  of  deepest  heterodoxy  upon 
the  writer,  a  living  divine.  It  is  conceived  to  contain  a  denial 
of  the  Atonement  in  any  but  a  subjective  sense,  although  it  af- 
firms that  by  what  Christ  lias  done  we  have  passed  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness ;  but  further,  that  this 
mystery  has  been  presented  to  us  under  a  certain  figure,  in  order 
that  we  may  judge  rightly  of  its  efiects  and  consequences  for  them 
that  believe.  Thus  to  speak  and  think  is,  in  the  apprehension 
of  some,  to  deny  Redemption  objectively  considered  !  To  believe 
that  by  what  Christ  has  done  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life  is  nothing, — ^a  mere  shadow  of  faith,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
say  also,  that  the  eternal  Redemption,  fbre-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,t  actually  produced  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  wiUed  it,  the  Eternal,  with  whom  is  no  va- 
riableness nor  shadow  of  turning ! — ^that  after  a  manifestation 
made  in  these  last  times  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  were  altered, 

*  On  Spiritual  Religion.    Comment  on  Aphorism,  xix.  I.  p.  307. 
t  See  1  Peter  i  20.     Who  verily  wia  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  hut  was  manifest  in  theee  laet  time*  for  you. 
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and  He  began  to  consider  that  pardonable  which  before  he  had 
considered  unpardonable.  What  has  this  latter  doctrine  beyond 
the  former,  save  a  contradiction  ?  Can  we  ascribe  change  of 
purpose^  in  the  literal  sense,  to  the  Omniscient  God  without  con- 
tradicting the  very  idea  of  a  God  ?  We  might  indeed  believe 
that  a  something,  veiled  not  revealed  by  those  words,  is  true,  had 
we  assurance  to  that  effect ;  but  this  would  not  be  what  seems 
to  be  contended  for,  namely,  an  admission  that  they  are  true  in 
the  literal  sense.  I  suppose  there  is  no  Christian  who  doubts  that 
the  mystery  of  Redemption  has  more  in  it  than  man  can  fathom. 
When  I  see  how  some  men  impregnate  the  writings  of  others  with 
the  products  of  their  own  swarming  brains,  supposititious  heresies, 
felonies,  fantasies,  fooleries,  false  philosophies,  demoniacal  doc- 
trines and  so  forth,  I  often  recall  a^wttplet  of  Dryden's  respecting 
perversions  of  the  Bible  : — 

The  fly-blown  text  oooceives'  aft  alien  brood, 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food* 

I  would  fain  learn  of  those,  who  look  upon  my  Father's  scheme 
of  faith  as  something  less  satisfactory  to  a  religious  mind  than  that 
which  they  have  embraced,  if  they  can )  point  out  any  important 
moral  truth,  any  great  spiritual  idea,  any  soul-sustaining  belief, 
any  doctrine  unquestionably  necessary  or  highly  helpful  to  the 
support  and  safety  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  rejected  or 
unrecognized  by  him.  Can  they  show  that  his  "  rationalizing,'* 
as  some  designate  the  efibrts  he  made  to  free  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians from  schemes  of  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  him  "  absolutely 
irrational,"  and  therefore  derogatory  to  God  and  injurious  to  man, 
excluded  him  from  participating  in  any  practical  results,  that  can 
be  deemed  £iivorable  to  a  pure,  deep,  earnest  Christianity.  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  neither  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  of  Sacra- 
ments, of  Justification,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  opponent 
of  his  Christian  philosophy  hitherto  even  attempted  to  show  that 
his  conceptions  were  not  as  pregnant  and  spiritual,  as  deeply  per- 
vaded with  the  sense  of  the  relations  betwixt  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  as  those  to  which  they  adhere  ;  instead  of^asserting  that 
his  creed  is  less  pious  and  religious  than  their  own,  they  should 

*  Rdigio  Laid.    This  pungent  oouplet  was  pointed  out  to  me,  aome  yean 
ago,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  C.  BobiBBon. 
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tiy  to  prove  that  it  is  leas  reasoiiable  and  staads  upon  a  leas  ae- 
care  foundation.  When  they  have  shown  this  they  will  have  in- 
clnsiTely  pfoved,  that,  whateyer  spiritual  ideas  he  may  have 
poegesaed,  his  system  did  not  properly  contain  them.  But  such  a 
proof  can  only  be  furnished  by  strict  logical  processes  ;  there  can 
be  no  short  cut  to  it  by  assumption,  or  representations  concerning 
his  state  of  mind,  and  the  influences  upon  it,  calculated  to  lessen 
the  value  of  his  testimony. 

I  can  not  quit  the  subject  of  my  Father's  competency  for  the 
investigation  of  religious  questions,  without  noticing  another  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  thrown  out  on  this  same  point,  and 
which,  from  its  partial  truth,  seems  likely  to  confirm  or  convey 
what  is  very  far  from  true.  It  has  been  observed  that  Coleridge 
was  given  to  contemplation  rather  than  to  action,  and  that  he 
even  resembled  Hamlet  in  carrying  to  excess  the  habit  of  abstract- 
ing. But  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  tried  by  its  capability  of 
practical  application,  its  relation  to  appointed  ends,  and  hence  the 
qieculative  mind  is  ill  qualifled  to  judge  truly  on  a  subject  of  this 
nature  ;  instead  of  acquiescing  in  a  soimd  and  pious  creed,  per- 
sons of  such  a  character  are  apt  to  prefer  a  shallow,  unsubstantial 
and  fantastic  one,  framed  by  their  limited  understanding  and  hu- 
man imagination.  The  following  is  part  of  a  passage  once  ap- 
plied to  my  Father  in  a  striking  article  in  the  Q^uarterlyEeview. 
"  When  a  religious  creed  is  presented,  say  to  a  disputatious  and 
subtle  mind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  critical  faculty  overbears 
and  absorbs  all  other  energies,  that  faculty  regards  the  creed  pro- 
posed polemically,  considers  it  with  reference  to  logical  and  tech- 
nical precision,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  and  wastes  upon  this  theoretic  handling  of  sacred 
themes  all  the  sedulity  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  seeking  to 
give  eflect  to  the  proffered  means  of  spiritual  amelioration."* 

All  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  mere  intellectualist ;  but 
who  that  was  well  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  as  an  author  or  as 
a  man,  could  suppose  that  such  was  his  character,  or  speak  of 
▼iews  like  his  as  the  product  of  imderstanding  unirradiated  by 
reason,  and  fancy  uninspired  by  the  spiritual  sense  ?  Of  all  men 
in  the  present  age  he  was  among  the  first  and  ever  among  the 

*  Se€  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1841,  pp.  11-12.  The  pa»- 
a^geis  from  Hr.  Glodstooe^B  '*  Church  Principles  eonndered  in  tfteir  rendu/* 
^«8. 
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most  eameet  to  maintain,  that  "  religion  must  have  a  moral 
origin,  so  far  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  can  not, 
like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
will  :"*  that "  religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  facul- 
ties of  man,  and  that  every  part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
relation  to  this  main  end/'t  These  maxims  he  insisted  on  during- 
his  whole  course  as  a  religious  writer ;  they  plainly  had  a  deep 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  were  uttered  by  him,  not  with  the  lip  only, 
as  if  learned  from  others,  but  as  if  they  had  indeed  been  drawn 
from  "  the  fountain-head  of  genuine  self-research."  If  he  then 
tried  a  religious  creed  "  with  reference  to  logical  and  technical  pre- 
cision, and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics  and  ten- 
dendeSy"  how  strangely  must  he  have  deserted  a  principle  which 
his  own  experience  had  established ! — ^how  unaccountably  shul 
his  eyes  to  the  light  of  a  "  safety  lamp,"}  which  his  own  hands 
had  hung  up  for  the  guidance  of  others  !  Let  any  candid  reader 
consult  on  this  subject  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  especially  that  por- 
tion in  which  the  author  maintains,  that  "  revealed  truths  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  us,  as  far  as  they  are  grounds  of  practice,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests," — 
that  "  the  life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the 
faith, — ^these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  and  being  of  man  ;"  and  then  ask  himself  whether 
he  who  wrote  thus  could  be  capable  of  falling  into  the  error  de- 
scribed above.  And  again  let  him  see  whether  he  can  cite  a 
single  passage  from  his  writings  in  which  he  appears  to  be  trying 
a  creed  according  to  logical  precision  alone,  without  regard  to  its 
deeper  bearings.  So  far  from  being  apt  to  consider  articles  of 
belief  exclusively  in  their  intellectual  aspect,  in  his  departures 
from  received  orthodoxy  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  moral  con- 
siderations, by  his  sense  of  the  discrepancy  betwixt  the  tenet,  in 
its  ordinary  form,  and  the  teachings  of  conscience, — ^his  conviction 
that  the  doctrine,  as  commonly  imderstood,  either  meant  nothing 
or  something  which  opposed  the  spiritual  sense  and  practical 
reason.  § 

*  Biog.  Literaria,  p.  207. 

f  Aids  to  Reflection,  I  p.  223. 
•  X  See  the  Aids  to  Reflection  on  Spiritual  Religion.    Oomment  on  Aph. 
IL,  L  p.  216. 

§  The  interesting  Article  on  Development  in  the  Christ.  Rwnembraneer 
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The  mere  inteilectttcUists,  who  try  divitie  things  hy  human 
measuies,  had  in  my  Father  a  life-long  opponent.  Why  then  is 
a  eharge  of  mere  intellectualism  brought  against  himself  ?  Is  it 
because  he  resisted  the  insidious  sophism  which  splits  the  complex 
being  of  man ;  separates  the  moral  in  his  nature  from  the  rational, 

lor  JftnuATT,  which  has  just  come  into  my  hazMls,  and  in  which  I  find  a  con> 
firmatiiui  of  some  remarks  of  mine,  in  this  Introduction,  on  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist,  contains  the  following  sentences,  which  I  take  the 
liherty  to  quote  for  the  sake  of  explaining  more  clearly  my  Father's  mode 
of  thought  on  the  relation  of  divine  truth  to  the  mind  of  man :  '*  Our  ideas 
CD  mysterious  subjects  are  necessarily  superficial ;  they  are  intellectually 
paper-ideas ;  they  will  not  stand  examination  ;  they  vanish  into  darkness  if 
we  try  to  analyze  them.  A  child,  on  reading  in  fairy  tales  about  magical 
eoQversioDs  and  metamorphoses,  has  most  simple  definite  ideas  instantly  of 
things,  of  which  the  reality  is  purely  unintelligible.  His  ideas  are  paper 
ones ;  a  philosopher  may  tdl  him  that  he  can  not  have  them  really,  because 
they  issue,  when  pursued,  in  something  self-contradictory  and  absurd ;  that 
he  is  mistaken  and  only  thinks  he  has  them ;  but  the  child  has  them,  such 
as  they  are,  and  they  are  powerful  ones,  and  mean  something  real  at  the 
bottom.  Our  ideas,  in  the  region  of  religious  mystery,  have  this  childish 
character ;  the  early  Church  had  such.  It  held  a  simple,  superficial,  child- 
like idea  of  an  absolute  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and 
Blood ;  and  with  this  idea,  as  with  an  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  some  mysteri- 
ous and  awful  reality,  it  stopped  short,"  pp.  135-6.  Our  ideas  on  the 
^apersensual  and  spiritual  are  without  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  the 
forms  of  which  are  adapted  to  a  world  of  sense,  though  it  is  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  understanding  alone,  by  its  "  hieroglyphic  emblems,"  that  we  can 
take  any  cognizance  of  them  or  bring  them  into  the  light  of  consciousness  : 
itillto  describe  these  ideas  as  "  superficial,"  and  as  merely  indicating  "  some 
mysterious  and  awful  reality,"  appears  to  be  scarcely  doing  them  justice. 
There  is  indeed  a  background  of  mere  mystery  and  undefined  reality  in  all 
our  religious  beliefs ;  exeunt  amnes  in  mysterium  ;  but  they  have  a  fore- 
ground too,  a  substance  apprehensible  by  faith,  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason 
sod  the  spirit,  as  truly  and  actually  as  the  things  of  sense  are  perceptible 
by  our  senses.  A  vague  belief  that  something^  referred  to  by  the  words 
"conversion  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood,"  is  a  religious 
reality, — can  this  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  Idea  f  What  can  verify 
or  attest  the  truth  of  a  vague  spiritual  Something  ?  What  spiritual  benefit 
can  such  vague  belief  confer  upon  our  spirits  ?  If  religious  ideas  are  vogue 
and  superficial,  what  ideas  are  positive  and  profound  ?  Again,  is  it  true 
that  the  ideas  of  children  and  of  the  early  Church  were  of  this  description  ? 
I  more  tfinn  doubt  that  A  child  who  reads  of  magical  metamorphoses  has 
very  definite  eonceptions  before  his  mind,  and  so  had  the  early  Church  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eucharist.  The  early  Fathers  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  con- 
secrated elements  became  the  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that,  his 
body  being  immortal,  to  feed  upon  it  immortalized  our  bodies,  even  as  his 
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the  spiritual  from  conscience  and  reason ;  thrusts  aside  the  un- 
derstanding from  its  necessary  office  of  organizing  and  evolving 
the  whole  mind,  and  thus  brings  half  truth  and  confusion  into 
every  department  of  thought  ?  Did  he  show  himself  unspiritual 
in  declaring  that  superstition  is  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  be- 
based  form  of  faiths  but  a  disguised  infidelity,  since  men  become 
superstitious  inasmuch  as  they  are  ''  sensuous  and  dark,  slaves 
by  their  own  compulsion;"  or  heartless  because  he  refused  to 
establish  faith  on  feeling  and  fancy,  apart  from  reflection,  and  to 
adopt  the  slavish  maxim,  that  forms  of  doctrine,  which  have 
been  associated  with  religious  ideas  are  to  be  received  implicitly, 
— are  not  to  be  examined  whether  they  stifle  the  truth  or  con- 
vey it  rightly?  No  !  it  is  not  from  a  strict  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  tmritings  that  these  notions  have  arisen,  but  from  a 
partial  view  of  his  life  and  its  bearing  upon  his  character.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  led  too  exclusively  a  life  of  contempla- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  a  moral  preceptor,  that 
he  dwelt  too  much  on  the  speculative  side  of  philosophy  to  have, 
in  fullest  measure,  a  true  philosopher's  wisdom.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  he  dealt  with  '*  thoughts  untried  in  action,  unverified 
by  application,  mere  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty  revolving 
into  itself:"  that  he  "lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake." 
I  can  not  admit  that  this  is  true.  Whether  or  no  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  mind  and  character  had  he 
exercised  a  regular  profession,  and  been  less  withdrawn  from 
family  cares,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  :  but  this  I  can  afiUrm, 

Word  and  Spirit  gave  eternal  life  to  our  souls ;  that  by  miracle  the  divine 
Body  and  Blood  were  multiplied  aa  the  loaves  and  fishes  had  been,  and  re- 
tained the  phefiomena  of  bread  and  wine.  This  ancient  sensuous  notion  of 
the  Real  Presence  is  definite  enough ;  and  equally  definite  is  the  modern 
spiritual  notion,  that  by  the  Body  and  Blood  we  are  to  understand  the  life- 
giving  power  and  influence  of  the  Redeemer  upon  our  whole  being,  body 
and  soul,  and  that  this  power  of  eternal  life  is  conveyed  to  us  in  an  especial 
manner  when  we  receive  the  appointed  symbols  in  faith.  The  sensuous 
tenet  has  been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual  doctrine  because  that  sensoous 
tenet  was  no  mere  mystery  but  a  phdn  absurdity, — a  poor,  weak,  grovelling 
shallow  conception.  Yet  this  low  conception  preserved  the  substantial 
truth :  it  was  a  cocoon  in  which  the  spiritual  idea  was  contained,  as  in  a 
tomb-cradle,  buried,  yet  kept  alive.  The  spiritual  ideas  contained  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  intellectual  statement  of  the  doctrine,  are 
of  course  different  things ;  the  former  ought  to  be  positive  and  certain,—— 
the  latter  intelligibld  and  distinct. 
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tiiat  to  represent  him  as  having  spent  a  life  of  inaction,  or  of 
thinking  without  reference  to  practical  ends,  is  an  injustice'  both 
to  him  and  to  the  products  of  his  mind.  To  write  and  to  think 
irere  his  chief  business  in  Ufe ;  contemplation  was  the  calling  to 
which  his  Maker  called  him;  but  to  think  merely  far  thinking's 
sake, — ^merely  fi^r  the  excitement  and  pastime  of  the  game,  is  no 
man's  calling ;  it  is  an  occupation  utterly  unworthy  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  being.  Whether  or  no  he  deserves  such  a  judg- 
ment let  men  determine  by  a  careful  survey  of  his  writings  ;  in 
connection  with  all  those  studies  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  them  understood  ;  let  them  pronounce  upon  his  character  ' 
afterwards ;  perhaps  they  will  see  it  with  different  eyes,  and 
with  clearer  ones  when  they  have  finished  the  course.  I  can  not 
of  course  attempt  here  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  some  "  gift  of 
genuine  insight,"  as  an  ethical  writer ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
Rmaiks  lately  cited  I  ask,  of  what  sort  are  the  thoughts  dealt 
with  in  TTie  Friend,  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  the  Lay  Sermons, 
the  Church  and  State,  the  lAterary  Remains  ?  May  it  not 
he  said  that,  of  the  thoughts  they  contain,  one  large  class,  that 
relating  to  politics,  can  not,  by  their  nature,  "  issue  out  of  acts," 
—oat  of  the  particular  acts  of  an  individual  life, — or  be  tried  and 
applied  in  action  by  the  individual  who  treats  of  them,  though 
they  tend  to  acts  and  are  to  have  practical  consequences ;  seeing 
that  they  relate  to  national  movements,  interests  of  bodies,  deal- 
mgs  of  communities ;  while  another  still  larger  class,  which  con- 
cern the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man,  are  capable  of  being 
tried  and  verified  in  the  life  of  every  Christian,  whether  he  be 
given  to  outward  action,  or  whether  activities  of  an  inward  char- 
acter, have  been  his  chief  occupation  upon  earth  ?  To  deny 
their  author  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  be  a 
satire  on  his  personal  character  rather  than  a  review  of  his  phil- 
osophical mind.  All  the  poetry,  all  the  poetical  criticism  which 
my  Father  produced  has  a  practical  end  ;  for  poetry  is  a  visible 
creation,  the  final  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  man  by  means  of 
delight.  As  -for  his  moral  and  religious  writings,  if  practical 
wisdom  is  not  in  them,  they  are  empty  indeed,  for  their  whole 
aim  is  practical  usefulness — ^tke  regulation  of  action,  the  actions 
of  the  heart  and  mind  with  their  appropriate  manifestations — ^the 
fortherance  of  man's  well-being  here  and  hereafter.  This  remark, 
that  my  Father  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake  is  either 
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the  severest  of  judgments,  more  severe  than  his  worst  and  most 
prejudiced  enemies  ever  passed  on  him  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  or 
it  is  no  censure  at  all,  hut  rather  a  commendation ;  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  and  mental  activity  nobler  than 
corporeal. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  see,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  opinion  of  an  excessive  jpracticality,  or  what  is  commonly 
so  called,  for  the  term  is  commonly,  though  I  believe  incorrectly, 
applied  to  a  mere  outward  activity.*  Thus  he  spoke  of  an  ex- 
cellent man,  whom  he  deeply  honored  and  loved,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Stutfleld : 

**  I  was  at  first  much  amused  with  your  clever  account  of  our 
old  and  valued  friend's  occupations — but,  afler  a  genial  laugh,  I 
read  it  again  and  was  aflected  by  its  truth,  and  by  the  judicious 
view  you  have  taken.  My  poetical  predilections  have  not,  I 
trust,  indisposed  me  to  value  utility,  or  to  reverence  the  benevo- 
lence, which  leads  a  man  of  superior  talents  to  devote  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Useful,  however  coarse  or  homely  a  form 
it  may  wear,  provided,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  first,  actually 
useful  in  itself,  and  secondly,  comparatively  so,  in  reference  to 
the  objects  in  which  he  would  or  might  otherwise  employ  him- 
self   It  seems  to  me  impossible  but  that  this  incessant 

bustle  about  little  things,  and  earnestness  in  the  removal  of  stu- 
pid impediments,  with  the  irritations  arising  out  of  them,  must 

*  Men  who  are  given  to  outward  action  think  all  else  idleness  or  worse, 
while  men  of  thought  can  estimate  their  usefulness  and  do  them  honor, 
when  they  are  consistent  and  at  one  with  themselves.  But  thought  is  the 
active  business  of  a  certain  part  of  mankind.  Idterary  men  and  teachers 
who  affect  to  be  men  of  the  world  and  unite  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  prae- 
ticality  with  their  peculiar  vocation,  are  apt  to  become  low  in  their  aims 
and  superficial  in  execution.  A  poet  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  employed 
in  perfecting  an  ode,  if  it  be  worth  writing  at  all,  or  conforming  a  drama 
to  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  directing  a  form  or  regulating  a  railway  or  ar- 
ranging a  public  spectacle.  If  his  poetry  is  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  it  is 
worth  the  devotion  of  all  his  time  and  energies,  save  what  are  required  for 
the  charities  of  life,  or  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  article  in  the  Quarterly^  referred  to  above,  speaks  so  well  and  pow- 
erfully of  Mr.  "Wordsworth,  that  I  the  more  regret  its  containing  any  thing 
calculated  to  strengthen  misunderstandihgs  in  regard  to  my  Father.  Thej 
who  best  understtmd  the  Poet  and  Philosopher  best  imderstand  the  Philo- 
sophic Poet  his  Friend  Let  them  not  be  contrasted,  but  set  side  by  side  to 
throw  light  and  lustre  upon  each  other. 
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liAve  an  undesirable  efiect  on  any  mind  constituted  for  nobler 
aims ; — and  this  unquiet  routine  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  very 
contrary  to  what  I  should  deem  a  salutary  alterative  to  the  qual- 
ities in  our  iriend's  nature,  of  which  the  peccant  excess  is  most 
to  be  apprehended.  It  is  really  grievous,  that  with  a  man  of 
soch  a  head  and  such  a  heart,  of  such  varied  information  and  in 
easy  circumstances  too,  the  miracle  of  Aaron  should  be  reversed, 
a  swarm  of  little  snakes  eat  up  the  great  one,  the  sacred  serpent, 
83fmbol  of  intellect,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Healing.  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  he  looked  more  aged  than 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  former  visit  could  account  for." 

ME.  Coleridge's  ''rehabks  on  the  present  mode  of  conduct- 
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There  is  one  other  subject  on  which,  after  going  through  the 
present  work  in  order  to  finish  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  have 
£iund  it  necessary  to  give  some  explanation.  Throughout  this 
edition  I  have  abstained  from  interference  with  the  text,  as  far 
as  the  sense  was  concerned,  though  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  would  probably  have  led  the  author  to 
make  many  alterations  in  it  himself,  had  he  republished  the  work 
at  all  in  its  present  form.  In  one  or  two  sentences  only  I  have 
altered  or  removed  a  few  words  affecting  the  import  of  them,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  imquestionable  mistakes  respecting  literary 
facts  of  slight  importance.  But  from  the  ead  of  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  critique  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  I  have  withdrawn 
a  paragraph  concerning  the  detractors  from  his  merits — the  mode 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  critical  warfare  against  him  and 
KMne  others — for  the  same  reason  which  led  the  late  Editor  to 
suppress  a  note  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  I. — ^namely  this  :  that  as 
those  passages  contain  personal  remarks,  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  anomalies  in  my  Father's  writings,  unworthy  of  them  and 
of  him,  and  such  as  I  feel  sure  he  would  not  himself  have  re- 
printed. This  reason  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  no  explanation 
or  comment  on  the  subject  would  have  been  given,  if  I  had  not 
been  told  that  Lord  Jeffrey  had  of  late  years  republished  his 
reply  to  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge  ;  this  makes  me  feel  it 
proper  to  say,  that  I  suppress  the  passages  in  question,  and 
ihonld  have  done  so  if  no  contradiction  had  been  ofiered  to 
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them,'  simply  because  they  are  personal,  and  now  also  be- 
cause I  believe  that  some  parts  of  them,  conveying  details 
of  fact,  are  inaccurate  as  to  the  letter  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  with  an  assurance  that  in  spirit  they  are  just  and  true. 
They  may  be  inaccurate  in  the  letter  :  the  speeches  referred  to 
may  never  have  been  uttered  just  as  they  were  told  to  my  Father 
and  repeated  by  him ;  Mr.  Jeffrey's  language  to  himself  he  may 
not  have  recalled  correctly  ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  aUow  that 
in  the  way  of  hospitality  he  received  more  than  he  gave,  tha  fact 
oi  apparent  cordiality,  however,  being  equally  attested  whether 
Mr.  Jefirey  asked  Mr.  Coleridge  to  dinner  or  received  a  similar 
invitation  from  him.  By  the  mention  of  these  particulars  my 
Father  injured,  as  I  think,  a  good  cause  ;  a  volume  of  such  anec- 
dotes, true  or  false,  would  never  have  convinced  men  of  the  party 
which  he  had  (Apposed,  or  brought  them  to  confess,  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  £.  Review  were  in  great  measure  dictated  by  party 
spirit ;  to  men  not  of  the  party,  who  should  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  them,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this  would  be  apparent 
on  the  face  of  those  writings  themselves, — ^from  the  manner  and 
from  the  matter  of  them.  I  must  repeat  that  I  believe  the  sup- 
pressed passages  to  be  neither  mistaken  nor  untruthful  as  to  their 
main  drift,  which  I  understand  to  be  this :  that  the  E.  Re- 
viewers expressed  a  degree  of  contempt  fer  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  their  opponents  in  politics,  which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  they  could  have  really  felt,  or  would  have  felt  had  politics 
been  out  of  the  question — ^more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  imputed  a  character  to  them, 
and  as  far  aa  in  them  lay,  stamped  that  character  upon  them  to 
the  eye  of  the  public,  which  those  productions  never  could  have 
home  to  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced,  careful,  and  competent 
critic — ^indeed  such  characters  at  once  of  utter  imbecility  and 
striking  eccentricity  as  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  coinage  of 
an  ingenious  brain,  rather  than  the  genuine  impression  which 
any  actual  body  of  poetiy  could  make  upon  any  human  mind, 
that  was  not  itself  either  imbecile  or  highly  eccentric.  This 
charge  was,  indeed,  not  capable  of  a  precise  proof,  and  Mr.  G.  acted 
with  his  usual  iucaution  in  openly  declaring  what  he  felt  quite 
certain  of,  but  could  not  regularly  demonstrate.  Whether  or  no 
he  had  good  reason  to  feel  this  certainty — waiving  his  personal 
leoollections,  even  those  that  have  not  been  denied-^I  willingly 
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leave  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  capable  of  comparing  the 
critiquee  in  question  with  the  poems  df  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  with 
the  general  estimate  of  them  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  readers 
and  loven  of  poetry  in  general,  from  the  time  when  the  LyrictU 
Ballads  first  appeared  tiU  the  present  day.  There  was  doubtless 
a  petiiio  principii  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  part  in  this  dispute ;  he 
sKumed  the  merits  of  his  friend's  poetry  :  for  though  this  was  a 
point  which  he  often  sought  to  prove,  by  showing  that,  taken  at 
laige,  it  treated  of  the  most  important  and  affecting  themes  that 
ean  interest  the  Jieart  of  man^  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  stand  the  test  of  any  poetical  rule  or  principle 
tliat  could  be  applied  to  it,  and  this  without  contradiction  from 
any  one  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground,  not  merely  baffling  him 
bf  rade  reasonless  irony,  and  boisterous  banter — ^those  heavy 
Unnt  weapons  of  disputants  who  abound  more  in  scorn  than  in 
viadom, — -still  questions  of  poetical  merit  are  so  fine  and  complex, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  decided  altogether  by  rule,  but  must  be 
detemiined,  as  spiritual  matters  are  to  be  determined,  by  specific 
results  and  experiences,  which  are,  in  this  case,  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  poetic  mind  of  the  community.  Before  tlus  proof 
was  complete  he  in  some  sort  assumed  the  point  at  issue  ; — ^he 
knew  the  critic  to  be  possessed  of  superior  sense  and  talent,  and 
be  felt  sure  that  though  it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  of  good 
tmderstandin^  and  cultivated  taste  not  to  love  and  admire  the 
poetiy  of  Mr.  'Wordsworth,  it  was  almost  morally  impossible  that 
the  great  body  of  it  could  appear  to  sach  a  person  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  pages  of  J%e  Ed.  Review, — a  thing  to  be  yawned 
and  hissed  off  the  stage  at  once  and  forever. — 6uch  strains  of 
vcne  as  TirUern  Aibey,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar ,  Address 
to  myifrfant  Datighter,  Boy  of  Wyruinder-mere,  Lines  left  upon 
a  Yeuhtree  seat.  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior; — such  poems 
u  the  Ode  to  Dutys  Evening  Walk,  Rob  Roy's  Grave,  High- 
land Girl,  Yarrow  revisited,  Ruth,  Landamin,  The  Brothers, 
Female  Vagrant,  Forsaken  Indian  Woman^  The  ttoo  April 

*  Tins  ComplairU  of  the  periflhing  mother  may  be  compared  with  Sehil- 
kr'i  admired  Nadowenauehe  Todt$nklage  ;  but  I  think  that  both  in  poetry 
and  in  pathos  the  Engtifih  poem  strikes  a  fiir  deeper  note.  The  aogiuBh  of 
a  bereayed  mother's  heart  no  other  poet,  I  think,  has  ever  ao  powerftiUy 
portrayed  as  Mr.  Wordaworth.  , 

Wannly  as  I  admire  the  poetry  of  Keato  I  ean  imagine,  that  an  mteUi- 

VOL.  m.  y 
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circiunstances  my  Father  was  to  be  excused  for  suppoong  that 
this  gentleman  of  ''judgment  and  talents"  had  been  emph^fed  to 
run  down  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  £.  Review,  on  account  of  his 
known  talents  for  satire,  and  the  Bey&ce  judgments  he  had  al- 
ready published  on  himself  in  particular ;  but,  as  this  has  been 
denied,  I  have  withdrawn  two  expressions  which  contain  the  im- 
putation ;  the  passage  concerning  the  satirist  himself  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  ^thdraw. 

Mr.  Jeffirey's  demeanor  at  the  Lakes  in  1810  should  never 
have  been  brought  into  this  question ;  but  firom  a  natural  wish  to 
maintain  the  general  truthfidness,  if  not  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, of  my  Father's  language  on  the  subject,  I  can  not  help 
saying,  that  Lord  Jeffirey's  own  accoimt  of  it  serves  quite  as  well 
as  Mr.  Coleridge's,  to  illustrate  the  difference, — ^I  think  I  may 
say  the  discrepancy, — between  the  gentleman  conducting  himself 
kindly  and  coiurteously  in  social  Ufe,  and  the  same  gentleman  per- 
forming his  dtity  as  a  reviewer.  ti[y  Father  had  undergone  no 
essential  change,  in  the  interval,  either  as  a  poet,  a  politician,  or 
a  man,  nor  had  he  shown  any.  j7%e  FrieTtd  was  before  the  pub- 
lic. To  pay  compliments,  even  when  they  are  no  more  than  the 
genuine  overflow  of  the  soul,  is  a  mark  of  complacency ;  but  to 
have  made  efibrts  to  ''  gratify'*  a  gentleman  under  a  notion  that 
he  "  liked  to  receive  compliments,"  was  a  still  greater  exercise  of 
politeness.  The  critique  of  Christabd  did  not  seem  quite  sym- 
phonious  with  compliments  paid  to  the  poetic  mind  of  him  who 
was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  The  Ancient  Mar-- 
inery  a  poem  which,  equally  with  that  and  on  very  similar  grounds, 
deserved  to  be  called  a  "  mixture  of  raving  and  drivelling."*    '*  I 

*  An  atrticle  on  Ooleridge  in  the  Penny  OydopadiOt  which,  together  with 
Bome  misstatementB  of  fisust^  oontaios  the  Ed.  Beview  opinions  on  my  Father's 
merits  as  an  aathor,  to  wit,  that  he  had  next  to  none  at  all,  and  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  critic  who  pronounced  CkriMtah^ 
worthless  with  the  exception  of  one  passage,  after  referring  to  what  waa 
pointed  out  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dequincey,  proceeds  thus :  '*  Of  this 
habit  (that  of  *  trusting  to  others  for  suggestions  which  he  improved,  and 
for  ideas  which  he  elaborated'),  another  instance  is  supplied  by  Alrar's  dun> 
geon  soliloquy  in  the  RemorM  (Act  v.  Scene  1),  the  ideas,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  words  of  which  are  derived  from  Caleb's  prison  soliloquy  in 
Caleb  WUlianu.^  Impressive  writer  in  his  own  line  as  I  knew  Mr.  €k>d- 
win  to  be,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  written  any  thing  so  poetical 
as  Alvar's  dungeon  soUloquy.    Anxious  however  to  give  him  his  due  I  too^ 
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eiieerMly  acquit"  the  -writer  of  any  the  least  peieeptioii  of  merit 
in  the  poem ;  although  Scott  and  Bjron,  the  most  admired  poets 
of  the  day,  wece  known  to  have  expressed  admiration  of  it,  he 

up  Caleb  WUlictmBj  and  for  pleasure  as  well  as  datj,  read  it  all  through  for 

the  second  time  in  my  lifei    I  perused  with  special  care  the  three  powerM 

di^iterB  in  which  Caleb  describes  his  imprisonment;  I  found  that  he  dwells 

opoQ  the  "squalid  solitude"  of  his  forced  abode,  and  Alvar  mentions 

"friendleaa  solitude;"  that  he  speaks  of  a  "groan"  uttered  in  sleep,  and 

Altar  speaks  of  "  groaning  and  tears ;"  but  with  these  exceptions  I  found 

neither  the  ideas  nor  the  words  of  Alvar's  soliloquy  in  Caleb  Williams. 

Mj  Father  may  possibly  have  been  led  to  make  the  reflections  and  form 

titf  images  of  that  soliloquy  by  Gkxlwin's  striking  novel,  as  Thomson  was 

led  to  write  The  Seasons  by  tiie  perusal  of  Nature ;  but  he  certainly  did 

not  borrow  them  ready-made  therefrom.    The  closest  resemblance  to  CiUeb 

WUlimns  that  I  can  find  in  the  Remorse  is  not  in  Act  y.  but  in  Act  i  where 

Alrar  says, 

**  My  own  life  wearied  me ! 

And  but  for  tiie  imperative  voice  within. 

With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off  the  burthen." 

Aft  the  end  of  diap.  zL  toL  ii  Caleb  says,  "  I  meditated  suicide,  and  rumi- 
BBted,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  upon  the  diflbrent  means  of  escaping 
from  the  load  of  eausteace."  Caleb  is  restrained  from  self-murder,  not  by 
"an  imperative  voice  within,"  a  voice  which  "  calmed"  while  it  "  quelled  f 
his  words  are,  "  Still  some  ineyplicaUe  suggestion  withheld  my  hand  I 
efamg  with  desperate  fondness  to  this  shadow  of  existence,  its  mysterious 
attractions,  and  its  hopeless  prospects."  The  three  preceding  pages  are 
very  fine  in  their  way,  but  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Remorse  ex- 
cept of  the  most  general  description.  Lideed  unless  my  Father  had  been 
the  first  man  that  ever  described  imprisonment,  he  could  not  have  avoided 
some  general  similarity  with  former  describers. 

The  whole  article  I  would  recommend  as  a  study  to  thosa  who  are  desi- 
roDS  of  acquiring  the  art  of  depreciation ;  the  principle  of  which  rests  on  the 
ibree  of  contrast  with  a  pretence  of  candor,  and  may  be  thus  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  rule:  give  the  man  praise  d  minori  in  order  to  take  away  all  the 
eredit  commonly  given  him  d  majori :  exalt  other  men,  in  order  to  puU  him 
down  from  his  seat,  although  these  other  men  would  themselves  be  the  first 
to  replace  him  in  it  The  Cydopiedist  denies  my  Father's  originality  of  mind 
on  plausible  grounds,  perhaps,  and  yet,  I  think,  on  insufficient  ones.  The 
habit  of  obtaining  firom  others  "  suggestions  to  improve"  and  "  ideas  to 
elaborate"  may  be  almost  called  common  to  the  gentts  vatitm,  Dante  is  es- 
teemed a  vigorous  and  original  writer :  yet  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  vision  of  the  boy  monk  Alberico,  "  served  as  a  model  for  the  entire  edi- 
fies of  his  poem,"  and  furnished  him  with  some  of  his  striking  details.* 


*  See  the  Essay  on  this  subject,  extracted  from  an  ancient  manusaript> 
ivefized  to  Zotti's  Dante^  pp.  l»-42. 
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natnrally  pfreferred  his  own  judgment ;  Irat  I  will  take  npoa  me 
to  say,  however  true  this  may  be,  that  no  m«re  poetical  demerits 
ever  called  forth  such  a  vehement  explosion  of  hisses  as  that  with 
which  Christabel  was  greeted  in  the  E.  Review ;  that  the  hisses 
wexa  at  the  author,  because  his  "  daily  prose*'  was  '*  understood 

Dante  adopted"  every  thing  in  the  VUian  that  he  oould  turn  to  advantage, 
and  left  it  to  his  oommentators  to  make  hifi  acknowledgments  to  the  yotith> 
lul  Visionary.  Hilton  borrowed  from  all  quarters  as  may  be  seen  in  Todcfa 
edition  of  his  works.  Tasso  took  wholesale  from  preceding  ItaUan  poets 
and  from  the  Classics.  Gray's  ^Ugy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  contains 
scarcely  a  single  image  or  sentiment  that  is  entirely  new,  and  in  all  his 
other  poems  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  to  the  ideas  and  sometimea 
to  the  words  of  other  poets.  Shakspeare  is  full  of  borrowed  pegs  to  hang 
his  thoughts  upon*  Lord  Byron  declared  that  these  charges  of  plagiarism 
ogainst  particular  poets  were  a  folly,  since  all  poets  are  guilty  of  it.  I 
think  that  almost  all  poets  borrow  a  good  deal  in  one  way  or  another ;  bat 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  borrowing ;  some  take  the  thonghta 
and  images  of  other  writers  and  combine  them  with  new  matter ;  some  take 
a  great  deal  of  what  constitutes  the  substance  and  brilliancy  of  their  com- 
positions tram  historioal  or  descriptive  books  in  prose.  Writers  of  a  rich 
and  ornate  style  borrow  more  than  those  of  a  severer  oast:  Byron  borrowed 
bet  more  from  books  than  Orabbe,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  borrowed  leas, 
I  believe,  than  any  other  g^eat  poet  Nature  is  the  book  that  he  has  studied 
the  most.  The  Penny  Cyclopadist  has  added  nothiDg  but  a  mare's  nest  to 
Mr.  Dequincey's  instances  of  borrowing  in  my  Father,  of  whidi  Mr.  De- 
quincey  himself  thought  so  little,  that  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  "most-hear- 
tily  bdieved**  my  Father  "as  entirely  original  in  all  his  oapttal  preten- 
sions, as  any  one  man  that  ever  has  existed ;  as  Archimedes  in  aneieot  daye^ 
or  as  Shakspeare  in  modem." 

An  author  is  to  be  judged,  in  respect  of  original  power,  by  the  total  re* 
suit  of  his  productions.  Is  the  whcie  a  new  thing,  or  is  there  in  the  whole 
a  something  new  interfused  f  Can  yon  find  the  like  elsewhere  I  By  this 
test  my  Father's  writings  must  be  tried,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  found 
to  stand  it  better  than  those  of  many  an  author,  who  has  oarefnUy  abstained 
from  any  formal  or  avoidable  borrowing.  That  his  are  "the  works  of 
one  who  requires  something  from  another  whereon  to  hang  whatever  hs 
may  himself  have  to  say,"  is  just  such  a  specious  objection  as  the  former. 
But  it  should  be  considered  that  every  writer,  in  moral  or  religious  disqui- 
sition,  starts  in  fact  from  previous  thought,  whether  he  eacpreesly  prodiMes 
it  or  not.  In  the  Aids  to  JKefUetion  and  in  the  JiemtdnB  my  FsAher  has 
given  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  comments  on  passages  in  the  works  of 
other  men ;  and  this  he  did,  not  from  want  of  originality  of  mind,  but  from 
physical  languor, — ^the  want  of  continuous  energy,— together  with  the  eac- 
haustive  intensity,  with  which  he  entered  into  that  partienlar  porti<«  of 
a  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  value  of  what  he  has  left  behind  is  so  mooh  impslrsd  by  ita  ii 
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to  be  defeated  to  the  sapport  of  all  that  conitiera  think  shonld 
be  supported  :"*  what  Mr.  Coleridge  endeavored  to  support  being 
fiist,  the  vxvr  agcsinst  the  toauld-^  invader  and  subjugator  of 
kU  country  :  secondly,  the  Church  of  England.  No  matter  for 
the  "  complimentB  ;"  now  in  1847;  no,  nor  the  disparagements 
either ;  "  not  of  a  pin  ;" — as  the  tedious  man  says  in  Measure 
for  Measure.  I  do  not  not  recur  to  them  on  their  own  acoount. 
Peihaps  an  editor  may  "lawfully"  make  himself  pleasant  to  gen- 
tlemen whom  aiierwards  he  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  as  "  whin- 
ing and  hypochondriacal  poets"  in  his  review :  but  it  does  seem 
rath^  a  special,  and  somewhat  pliant  and  elastic  law,  that  can 
pennit  a  gentleman  to  be  sociable  and  friendly  in  his  private  b»* 
havior  toward  persona,  whom,  some  yean  afterwards,  casting  his 
eye  back  on  their  literary  and  political  career,  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  stigmatize,  not  only  as  men  of  **  inordinate  vanity  and  habit^ 
nal  efl^ninacy," — that  is  a  trifle, — but — upon  whose  heads  he 
is  bound  to  pour  that  daik  flood  of  politico-pexsonal  accusations 
which  may  be  seen  and  analyzed  at  this  day  in  pages  314-15  of 
Tol.  xxriii.  of  the  JEd.  Bevi&w.f  Utter  disregard  of  oonsequenoes 
to  the  public, — ^vanity  and  effeminacy, — ^violence  and  vulgarity, 
— ^fantastic  triekery, — a  morbid  appetite  for  infamy  with  an  ar- 
dent love  of  conxiption, — ^fblly  that  reels  with  a  sickening  motion 

metliodical  form  as  people  at  first  sight  imagine.  The  method  and  general 
plan  of  a  literary  work  are  often  quite  arbitrary,  and  sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  regularity  of  structure  in  the  architeeture  of  a  book,  a 
writer  is  obliged  to  say  a  gpreat  deal  "which  is  but  introdactory  to  that  of 
his  own.  wbidi  he  has  to  impart 

•  JBi  Ke^Uwr  YoL  zxvii  p.  67. 

t  This  fine  specimen  of  a  modern  Philippic, — an  Edinboro',  AtUi-Lakiady 
—is  contained  in  the  review  of  the  Literary  lAfe  of  August,  181 '7.  I  would 
wish  any  reader  who  has  the  opportunity,  to  compare  it  with  the  language, 
tone,  and  character  of  Remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  eondueting  Oritieel 
JtmnuUs,  contained  in  chapter  zzl  of  this  work.  The  reviewer  adds,  "  This 
is  the  troe  history  of  onr  reformed  Anti-Jacobin  poets,  the  life  of  one  of 
whom  is  here  recorded ;"  and  then  takes  up  Mr.  C.  by  himself  again,  still 
more  in  that  style,  which  is  described  in  the  B.  L.,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
eritie  loung  himself  in  the  patquillant. 

Hie  readers  of  the  £.  R.  of  that  day  were  not  fond  of  subtleties  or  fine- 
dimwa  sketches ;  otherwise  we  roi^t  say  of  the  writers : 

fi^toif  o^K  Umoiv  6ov  ffXiov  l^fuav  vavrof. 

BoA  triiieiem  prevents  the  assaUed  from  SMbg  tbtir  real  fisidts,  while 
il  iirwiiMlsB  oflnTS  frtwi  any  ksawUdie  of  their  eaeaUeiieMii* 
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from  one  absurdity  to  another, — adherence  to  notions  that  are  au« 
dacious  and  insane,  revolting  and  nonsensical,— entire  want  of 
charity,  common  sense,  wisdom  and  humanity, — ^romantic  servil- 
ity, — heartless  vice, — ^these  are  attributes  of  the  man — they  can 
not  be  confined  solely  to  the  politician.  We  may  charitably  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that  he  who  penned  this  tirade  (one  stroke  of  which 
I  have  passed  by  as  too  *'rank"  for  my  pen),  never  imagined 
that  the  characters  he  was  blackening  in  effigy  would  look  a 
single  shade  the  darker  to  any  one  who  beheld  them  as  a  neigh- 
bor of  flesh  and  blood  in  actual  life — ^the  life  of  truth  and  reality ; 
but  is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  things,  when  we  must  believe  re- 
specting an  organ  of  public  opinion,  that  it  is  not  most  imconsoi- 
entious  only  because  it  is  out  of  the  domain  of  ^M)nscience  alto- 
gether, and  declaims  upon  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  fiilly, — 
the  vice  and  folly  of  individuals — ^without  any  earnest  feeling  or 
behef  on  subjects,  which  demand  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
carefulness  from  all  who  think  or  speak  of  them  ?  Thirty  years 
ago  many  things  were  done  by  honorable  men  which  hon- 
orable men  would  not  do  now,  or  would  gain  great  dishonor  by 
doing ;  money  intended  fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  Public,  especially 
for  making  men  living  members  of  the  Church  and  followers  of 
Christ,  public  functionaries  too  often  thought  they  might  employ 
according  to  their  own  private  fancies ;  and  such  a  notion  has 
even  been  acted  on  by  men  undoubtedly  public-spirited  and  disin- 
terested. A  dimness  of  vision  on  the  subject  of  duty  prevailed 
among  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  reviewers  were 
not  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest ;  they  thought  themselves 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  public  taste  in  literature  subservient 
to  their  own  purposes  as  members  of  a  party ;  to  choke  up  with 
rubbish  and  weeds  the  streams  of  Parnassus,  if  a  political  adver- 
sary might  be  annoyed  thereby,  though  all  parties  alike  had  an 
interest  in  the  water ; — ^to  bring  the  most  sweeping  and  frightful 
charges  against  their  opponents  in  general  terms,  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  verify  them  in  particulars. 
Against  this  system  the  Biographia  Literaria  contains  a  strong 
protest,  a  protest  to  which  private  feeling  has  given  a  piquancy, 
but  which  in  the  main  it  has  not  corrupted  or  falsified.  I  regret 
that  my  Father,  in  exposing  what  he  held  to  be  wrong  methods 
of  acting  on  the  public  mind,  should  have  been  betrayed  into  any 
degree  of  disoomposure  in  his  own ;  but  I  feel  confident,  that  he 


-ponld  not  iiave  givea  way  to  indignation  on  ibete  sut^feots,  if  lia 
had  not  believed  his  cause  to  be  the  cause  of  the  public  alao  ; 
that  the  things  of  which  he  complained  were  parts  of  a  system, 
the  ofiences  of  which  against  principle  it  was  matter  of  principle 
to  point  out. 

I  have  not  brought  forward  these  grounds  of  complaint  out  of 
any  resentment  against  those  who  showed  so  much  against -my 
Father,  or — (I  say  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  as  deeming  it  impor- 
tant to  othen)— in  any  feeling  of  disrespect  for  their  characters 
in  the  main.  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  all  the  wit, 
worthy  and  wiadom  which  their  fidends  ascribe  to  them,  and  am 
letter  pleased  to  think  that  my  Father  was  beset  and  hindered  on 
his  way  by  lions  tban  by  assailants  of  a  more  ignoble  kind.  I  have 
recurred  to  those  grounds  of  complaint  in  justification  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  this  work  on  the  "  present  mode  of  conducting  pub* 
lie  journals,'*  and  also  to  justify  the  children  of  Coleridge  in  re- 
publishing it,  aware  as  we  are,  that  it  will  have  an  interest  and 
even  an  importance  as  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  one  whom,  now 
that  he  is  removed  firom  all  eyes  in  this  world,  many  desire  te 
have  heard  and  to  have  looked  upon,  which  it  had  not  when  the 
author  was  still  struggling  through  his  earthly  career.  Some 
persons  will  say,  that  hostility  which  so  little  succeeded  in  its  ob- 
ject of  casting  my  Father's  works  into  general  contempt  and  ob- 
livion, is  unworthy  of  present  regard.  But  there  is  a  little  ana- 
chranian  in  this.  It  is  like  saying,  that  because  a  few  storms  or 
an  inclement  season  did  not  ruin  a  nascent  colony,  and  years  af- 
terwards the  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  was  therefore  of 
no  consequence  to  the  colonist  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  his 
lustoxy.  The  colony  lives  and  blooms,  like  the  bay-tree  by  the 
nver-side,  while  the  poor  worn  colonist  moulders  in  the  grave. 
What  is  literary  reputation  now  to  the  author  of  Christahd  and 
the  Lay  Sermon  ?*  Those  works  are  read  by  many  at  this 
time,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  never  been  declared 

*  My  Father  has  ohsaryed,  that  an  inMgpijwsnt  wwk  wis  Bontttimes  r«- 
fitwad  tor  the  Mke  of  attadnng  the  author ;  oo  the  other  hand  the  more 
important  works  of  ofaqoxioua  authors  were  oftep  absolutely  unnotioed. 
Some  of  hie  own  were  ueTer  reriewed  ia  any  leading  journal ;  but  ChristO' 
H  the  Lojf  £k9m9m,  and  the  BUgrtg^kia,  were  ean^  up  and  yiolenUy 
tvifltod  into  whipcord  to  l«ih  hm  w^q.  bad  writt«i»  tbepif  snd  drive  him 
if  poaiible  oat  of  the  tea^pUl^ 
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wone  than  waste  paper  by  the  E.  Review  ;  they  could  not  be 
«lain  by  arrows  of  criticism  if  they  had  any  vitality  of  their 
own  ;  if  they  had  it  not,  who  would  wish  to  give  them  a  gal- 
vanized life — ^the  only  life  which  some  productions  ever  have  to 
sustain  them — a  mere  emanation  from  the  hot  orb  of  party 
spirit  ?  But  he  who  wrote  those  works  wanted  a  '*  little  here 
below"  ere  he  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen  ;  he  wanted  a 
little  encouragement  from  friends,  a  little  fair  play  from  adver- 
saries, a  little  sympathy,  and  a  little  money.  That  he  wanted 
these  things  was  at  least  a  grievance,  whether  it  was  most  the 
fault  of  others  or  chiefly  his  own.  But  I  think  it  will  be  granted 
by  impartial  persons,  that  there  was  some  fault  and  deficiency  on 
this  score  in  others  ;  an  honest  argumentative  review,  if  ever  so 
severe,  would  have  done  my  Father's  works  good,  had  the  re- 
viewer strained  every  nerve  to  convict  them  of  absurdity.  But 
he  was  reviewed  ill  a  way  not  to  expose  his  errors,  but  to  prevent 
people  firom  attending  to  him  at  all ;  not  to  make  him  imder- 
stood,,  but  to  stamp  upon  him  a  character  of  hopeless  unintelligi- 
bility  ;  with  an  artful  show  of  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  ridicule* 
that  might  have  been  employed  with  equal  success  upon  Plato 
or  upon  Shakspeare.  A  searching  criticism,  even  from  a  deter- 
mined opponent,  would  have  been  to  him  like  that  excellent  oil 
of  reproof,  concerning  which  the  Psalmist  says  that  it  breaks  not 
the  head  nor  depresses  it.* 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  abuse  of  his 
contemporaries  ;"  for  on  this  score  he  was  assailed  in  the  review 
of  the  Biographiat  with  a  particular  reference  to  his  critique  on 
Bertram  ;  though  without  a  syllable  to  show  that  the  censures 
it  contained  were  unjust,  or  not  rather  a  service  to  his  contempo- 
raries in  general.     This  "  abuse"  was  not,  I  think,  of  the  same 

*  The  same  method  of  shooting  at  him  from  a  difttance  and  dedimng 
dose  fight  ifl  practiaed  even  now  by  writers  of  a  newer  school,  who  dispose 
of  him  tfn  pattant,  in  their  way  to  other  objects  of  attack,  by  settling  that 
he  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  genius,  and  had  a  modicum  of  light  to  dis- 
pense, going  b«dSore  the  torch-bearers  of  their  party  with  his  little  fancy- 
lamp  in  his  hand;  but  that  he  is  by  no  meansa  safe  or  sound  writer ;  though 
where,  how,  and  why,  he  is  unsafe  and  unsound  they  are  far  too  much  in  a 
hurry  to  state.  They  seem  indeed  to  consider  him  not  only  unsafe,  bat  ao 
dangerous,  that  prudence  requires  them  to  keep  a  good  way  off ;  as  if  the 
poor  old  steed,  though  unsound  and  superannuated,  mig^t  still  give  an  nn- 
eomfertable  kick,  if  you  came  too  okwe  to  his  heels. 
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natoie  as  that  which  he  condemned  in  others.  It  wu  of  two  or 
three  difierent  kinds :  the  first,  to  which  belong  the  Letters  to 
Fox,  Letters  to  Fletcher,  strictures  on  Lord  Grenville,  character 
of  Pitt,  sketches  of  Bonaparte,  consists  in  examinations  of  the 
pubhc  conduct  and  pubhshed  opinions  of  eminent  men  under  the 
light  of  principles  ;  not  a  prejudging  of  their  acts  and  opinions 
by  supposed  circumstances  made  to  cast  their  coloring  upon  the 
Ibnner,  as  stained  lamps  dye  the  radiance  of  the  flames  they  in- 
dose  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  acts  and  opinions  themselves, 
and  only  in  due  subordination  to  the  former,  if  at  all,  a  notice 
of  circumstances  which  may  have  tended  to  produce  their  pecu- 
liar character.*  These  treatises  are  chiefly  composed  of  dose 
reasoning  and  illustration ;  the  censures  they  contain  are  ex- 
pressed  in  stern  and  Yehement,  but  not  in  coarse  or  bitter  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  burst  forth  from  a  carefully  constructed  argu- 
ment like  strong  keen  flames  from  a  weU-heaped  funeral  pile. 
If  they  quiver  as  they  stream  upward — ^those  flames,  of  censure— 
it  is  firom  a  meditative  emotion,  not  from  the  turbulence  of  a 
spirit  agitated  by  personal  or  party  rage.  Could  any  specimen 
of  "  abuse"  be  extract^  firom  his  writings  at  all  similar  to  that 
"true  history  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  poets,"  referred  to  above,  in 
which  three  men  of  difierent  characters  and  courses  of  life  Are 
pot  into  a  heap  and  conjointly  accused  of  every  turpitude  which 
a  politician  can  be  guilty  of,  the  language  of  the  £.  Review  re- 
specting his  "  abuse  of  his  contemporaries"  would  so  far  not  be 

*  Tlie  Character  of  Pitt,  which  I  like  the  least  of  my  Father's  political 
writiiigB,  except  certain  passages  against  the  same  minister  in  his  youthful 
Ooneiones  ad  Populum,  the  general  drift  of  which,  however,  he  has  shown 
to  be  strictly  in  consonance  with  all  his  later  politics, — and  in  the§e  passages 
it  is  the  tone  and  language,  not  the  opinions  that  he  would  ever  have  wished 
to  retract,— eommences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  education  and  the  ef- 
feot  oQ  the  formatioa  of  his  mind ;  "he  was  catt,"  my  Father  says,  " rather 
than  grew."    But  this  is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  general  survey  of  his 
chanwter  as  evinced  in  his  public  conduct    There  is  no  attempt  to  charao- 
terize  opinions  net  under  examinaOon  by  conjectures  respecting  the  circimi- 
ntnnrrn  under  which  they  may  have  been  formed  -  The  Cfharaeter  containa 
abo  a  few  scntenoes  reJating  to  Mr.  Pitt's  private  life ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  parts  of  a  Prime  Minister's  private  life,  or  what  is  pri- 
vate life  in  other  cases,  are  necessarily  before  the  public.  My  Father  refer- 
red to  tastes  and  halnts  of  Mr.  Pitt  which  were  matters  of  notoriety.    Still 
that  paasi^ia  a  blot  in  the  essay,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  thoqgh  interesting 
as  a  psyflbokgioal  analysiat  the  whoto  (Tloractor  is  too  immodifiad  and  levsrek 
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onmerited.  The  striotares  on  that  Jonmal  in  this  "virork  are  aJio 
pieces  of  reasoning,  and,  when  cleared  from  a  few  excrescences 
of  personal  anecdote  and  complaint,  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
writer  who  ever  strove  to  keep  principle  in  view.  Of  the  Crv- 
tique  of  Bertram  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

The  second  sort  of  "  abuse"  that  he  dealt  in,  and  which  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  all  men  would  refrain  from,  consisted  in  pointed 
remarks,  made  in  private  respecting  private  things  and  persons. 
Some  of  these  were  as  strictly  true  as  they  were  clever  and  re- 
memberable  ;  some  w^i^  just  in  themselves,  but  sounded  unjust 
as  well  as  unking  ii^ien  repeated  unaccompanied  by  what  should 
have  gouB  along  "With  them  to  take  off  their  edge,  expressed  or 
undeiBtood  by  the  utterer.  Some,  I  dare  say,  were  not  wholly 
just :  few  men  are  wise  or  just  at  all  hours ;  my  Father  had^Sts 
of  satirizing  with  a  habit  of  praising.  I  have  heard  a  firiend  of 
his  and  mine  remark,  that  some  men  "  talk  their  gall  cleverly," 
while  there  are  others,  who  wiU  show  their  cleverness  though  at 
the  expense  of  being,  for  the  moment,  ill-natured.  My  Father's 
sharp  speeches  were  not  mere  improvements  of  gall.  But  I  do 
not  defend  them.  Psychological  analysis  on  the  livmg  individual 
snbjeotis  an  operation  that  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  justice  and  charity ;  even  if  we  have  a  right 
to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  at  all,  how  can  we  be  sure  of  cutting  it 
^cactly  ?  But  most  to  be  blamed  are  they  who  repeat  these 
keen  sayings, — ^treasuring  up  the  darts  which  they  have  not  the 
skill  to  forge, — and  bring  them  to  the  ears  of  those  very  persons, 
who  are  least  likely  to  see  their  truth  and  most  liable  to  feel  their 
sharpness, — ^the  persons  of  whom  they  are  said. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  this  subject,  respecting  which  I  re- 
fer the  reader  to  an  apology  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  Poetical  Works ;  I  mean  his  flights  of  extravagant 
satire,  the  real  objects  of  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the 
Limbo  of  wild  imagination.  These  extravagancies  of  his  early 
day,  though  I  believe  his  own  account  of  them  to  be  strictly 
true — ^indeed  can  ue  the  truth  of  it  on  the  face  of  the  productions 
themselves, — ^have  given  me  great  pain ;  not  for  llie  vials  of 
wrath  that  have  been  poured  forth  on  occasion  of  them  ;  they 
were  filled,  I  well  knew,  mainly  from  another  cistern  ;*  but  be- 

*  It  IS  not  my  Fathei^t  rash  sayings,  but  his  cooMientioiis  and  w«U- 
weighed  OQM,  his  warm  oppoutioii  to  the  "anti-natioDal''  polu^",  his  free 


[  aee  ia  these  pfoduedooB,  though  uupiied  by  a  petulant 
&Bcy  rather  than  by  an  angry  heart,  the  one  stain  upon  the  iace 
of  my  Father's  literary  character.  Yet  though  I  deeply  regret  in 
regard  to  both,  but  by  far  the  most  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  that 
he  should  erer  have  penned  such  pieces  or  sufieced  them  to  get 

opinion  of  the  pbilonophy  of  certain  Northern  schools^ — his  Tentoring  to 
find  iioit  with  aome  of  their  Most  Profoond  sad  Irrefiragshle  Doetors — thst 
erer  has  ezctted^  snd  still  does  excite,  the  soimosity  of  the  Hbrtherd  oriti^ 
agsiBst  him.  His  politics  were  a  reproach,  his  philosophy  a  diBparsgement 
to  theirs,  and  the  B.  L.  added  vinegar  to  the  bitters  of  the  cup.  What  my 
Father  said  of  flume  in  the  Xay /Sermon,  L  p.  448,  is  styled  by  the  E.  Re- 
Tiewer  (who  ptits  on  the  Scotch  msntle  for  the  nonce),  "  a  mean  and  mali^ 
Bsot  fiibrieatioo,"  **  a  trsnsition  Irom  esnt  to  calumny,"  "  a  sting,  the  Teaom 
of  wfaicfa  returned  into  his  own  bosom,  to  exhaust  itself  in  a  bloated  passage^" 
Ac  Supposing  the  anecdote  untrue,  of  whi(^  the  reviewer  gives  no  proof 
(his  calling  it  a  fabrication  of  my  Father's  is  a  "  gratuitous  assertion**  on  his 
own  port),  where  was  the  deep  malignity  of  ascribing  to  Hume  at  his  death 
a  sentiment  undeniably  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  his  life  f  The  reviewer 
could  not  deny  that  he  "  devoted  his  life  to  undermining  the  Christian  re 
Hgion  f  why  tiien  should  he  rage  so  at  the  second  clause  of  the  sentenes, 
"expended  hia  last  breath  in  a  blasphemous  regret  that  he  had  not  survived 
itr  Waa  it  more  discreditable  to  with  Christianity  extinct  than  to  have 
deliberately  endeavored  to  destroy  it  t  However  if  there  be  no  authority 
for  the  anecdote  reported  in  the  Lay  Sermon,  a  mark  shall  be  set  against  it 
in  fature. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  "  ignorant  petulance"  on  the  subject  of  Hume's  history  hgs 
been  amply  eonfirmed  by  examiners  on  opposite  sides  in  politics  since  the 
opinioQ  was  expressed.  If  that  history  be  &ulty  at  all,  it  is  not  superficially 
so  but  internally  and  radi<»lly — ^it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  virtually 
fiuthlees  and  misleading ;  no  one  less  cool,  calm,  and  able  than  Hume  eottld 
have  given  so  misleading  a  representation  of  a  certain  most  important  part 
of  •R'jngliali  history.  like  Hobbes,  because  he  had  no  eye  for  a  spiritual  law, 
and  because  man  must  find  firm  ground  to  rest  on  somewhere,  Hume  rested 
his  whole  weight  on  human  authority  and  kingship— an  earthly  divine  right. 
Every  one  must  admire  his  fine  talents,  must  like  his  kindly  and  gentle  na- 
ture ;  bat  is  not  an  Infidel  writer's  hand  against  every  Christian,  and  must 
not  every  Christianas  hand  be  against  him, — not  of  course  to  write  a  word 
that  is  untrue  ooneerninghis  life  and  actions,  but  to  struggle  with  him  when 
be  strives  against  eternal  hopes, — nay  to  trample  on  him,  when,  like  Caiaphas 
in  Dante's  penal  realm,  he  Ues  across  the  way^f  that  be  the  way  of  fjaith 
and  salvation  I  Surely,  the  Scotch  may  well  a£R>rd  to  let  Hume  be  judged 
according  to  his  works^ — I  should  rather  say  to  let  his  works  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  contents.  They  are  not  so  deficient  in  worthies  whom  a 
Christian  can  approve  that  they  must  vehemently  patronize  the  patron  of 
despotism  and  infidelity.  My  Father  did  not  abuse  him  because  he  was  a 
Seotehman ;  be  had  contended  warmly  against  Infidels  in  Cermany,  partial 
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abroad,  I  do  not  blame  him  for  including  them  in  his  works  -when 
it  was  plain  that  they  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  wine  was 
coarse  and  burning,  but  it  was  the  same,  however  bad  a  sample, 
as  that  which  glows  in  Kubla  Khan  and  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
and  no  production,  marked  with  a  peculiar  genius,  if  short  and 
lememberable,  will  perish,  though  of  small  merit,— especially 
when  other  more  considerable  fruits  of  that  genius  are  before  the 
world.  It  will  ever  be  a  grief  to  those  interested  in  my  Father's 
name  that,  when  a  yoimg  man,  he  wrote  a  lampoon,  in  sport, 
upon  a  good  and  gifled  contemporary  :  but  I  scarce  know  what 
he  could  do  more,  after  shooting  off  an  arrow,  which  others  would 
preserve  on  account  of  its  curious  make  or  some  fantastic  plumage 
with  which  its  shaft  was  adorned,  than  try  to  blunt  its  point,  and 
beg  that  it  might  be  considered  only  as  a  plaything. 

The  Apologetic  Preface  has  been  much  misrepresented :  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  defence  and  a  sophistical  one ;  if  it  were  in- 
tended as  a  defence  or  vindication  it  would  be  sophistical  indeed  ; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing  :  it  is  an  apology  in  the  modem  sense  of 

u  he  WHB  to  Gtomans  and  German  writers.  One  thing  I  regret  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  admirable  essay  on  Johnson,  that  deep-hearted  essay ! — ^the  parallel 
at  the  end  between  Johnson  and  Hume.  Oh  1  sorely  Hume  should  not  haye 
been  set  over  against  Johnson,  who  oould  not  hare  looked  him  in  the  Cue 
without  shuddering,  and  turning  pale  for  sorrow  1 

Right  loth  should  I  be  to  consider  these  Boreal  blasts  and  Sooteh  mista, 
that  hare  so  outraged  and  obscured  the  Ezteesian  domain,  as  coming  from 
bonny  Scotland  at  lurge.  The  man  of  genius — the  xHse  and  liberal  critic- 
is  always  a  true  Briton — ^neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch.  Acer  Septen- 
trio  to  S.  T.  C. — ^but  this  is  a  synecdoche — part  for  the  whole.  I  have 
necessarily  been  looking  of  late  more  at  the  bad  weather  of  my  Father's 
literary  life, — the  rough  gales  and  chilling  snow-fiJls, — ^than  at  its  calm  and 
sunshine :  but  these  were  not  present  always,  and  I  trust  they  will  hence- 
forth be  infrequent. 

Kon  semper  imbres  duUe-poHioot 
Manant  in  agros ;  nee  mare  lueidmn 

Vexant  iBieqtiales  prooellffi 

Usque ;  nee  atheriU  in  oris, 
Etteue  Paretu,  stat  glacies  ioers 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquikmibos 

Myrteta  Oolerigi  laborant 

ViUbm  H  yiduantnr  vlmi. 

The  twining  vines  are  popularity  and  usefulness :  the  elms  literary  pro* 
dnctkns  of  slow  growth  and  stately  character. 
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the  tenn :  that  is  an  excuse.  "  It  was  not  my  intention,  I  said, 
to  justify  the  piMioationt  whatever  its  author's  feelings  might 
haye  heen  at  the  time  of  composiDg  it.  That  they  are  calculated 
to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  man,  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  such  poems.  Their  moral  deformity  is  aggravated 
in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  afibrding 
to  vindictive,  turbulent  and  unprincipled  readers."*  Notwith- 
standing this  declaration,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  affirmed 
that  "  the  Apology  is  throughout  defensive."  As  this  charge  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  mere  assertion,  '*  to  refute  it  with  not"  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient.  This  and  other  assertions  of  the  Pittite 
may  be  met  with  the  counter-assertion,  that  the  Preface  contains 
neither  "metaphysical  jargon,"  "unphilosophical  sentimentality," 
nor  "wire-drawn  argumentation,"  but  expresses  in  clear  Ian- 
guage,  and  illustrates,  I  think,  with  some  eloquence,  the  simple 
but  not  uninteresting  psychological  fact,  that  the  wilder  and  more 
extravagant  a  satire  appears,  the  more  it  contains  of  devious 
irrelevant  fancy,  and  the  less  of  individual  appUcation,  or  any  at- 
tempt to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  truth  of  fact  to  the  represen- 
tation, the  less  harm  it  does  and  the  less  of  deliberate  malice  it 
shows.f  Such  attacks  may  indeed  be  insults,  but  they  are  very 
seldom  injuries,  except  so  far  as  the  one  is  the  other.  £ad  no 
one  said  tuorse  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  than  that  the  Old  One 
was  sure  of  him  at  iast,  he  would  never  have  complained  so  bit- 
ter\j  as  he  sometimes  did  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  tongfue.  When 
Mr.  Hatelig^t  and  Mr.  Enmity  employ  a  skilfol  artist  to  paint 
their  enemy's  portrait,  he  does  not  take  a  plain  likeness  of  Satan 

*  PoeL  Works,  VII.  p.  207.  The  next  Bentence  shows  impliedly  that 
palliatian  is  the  writerV  aim.    See  also  p  209. 

f  Mere  outward  marks  for  the  identifying  of  the  object,  as  "letters  fotrr 
do  form  his  name,"  are  distinct  from  indiTidoalizing  features  of  mmd. 

The  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Apologetic 
Prefiioe,  is  highly  displeased  because  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  express  the 
doepest  oootrition  fbr  his  censures  of  that  minister,  without  sufficiently  con- 
sidering, that,  as  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion  of  the  Pitt  policy  continued  pretty 
moeh  the  same  throughout  his  life,  he  could  not  repent  of  it,  to  please  Mr. 
Pitt's  devotees ;  and  that  he  expressed  quite  as  much  regret  for,  and  disap- 
proral  of,  his  "flame-colored  language  on  the  subject  as  may  suffioe  to  sat- 
isfy any  bot  pwrtiaana  and  bigots,  whom  he  never  considered  it  his  duty  to 
eonoliata  Let  them  pour  out  their  streams  of  *'  trash,"  "nonsense,**  *'jar- 
gOD,"  "  muddy  metaphyBicB"  over  his  pafi^es;  of  the  abundance  of  the  h^ad 
tta  month  speaketh  when  it  speaks  at  this  rate. 


and  put  the  eBamy's  niune  under  it ;  he  t«k8s  the  enemy's  fa«» 
M  a  foundation  and  eufierinducee  that  of  Satan  upon  it ;  there 
are  perhaps  few  strongly  marked  minds  that  may  not,  with  pains 
and  ddll,  he  made  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  Satanic  aspect.  On 
these  points  I  think  indeed  that  my  Father,  upon  the  whole,  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  hut  I  dbould  he  ikr  from  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  cJl  the  eondemnato]^  parts  even  of  his 
serious  writings.  Since  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  there  have  heen 
vehement  renewals  of  former  attacks  upon  him ;  hut  if  I  had  net 
heen  called  upon  to  repuhlish  his  Literary  Life,  personalities  of 
this  sort  would  not  have  engaged  my  thoughts  for  more  than  a 
passing  moment.  He  is  at  rest;  no  longer  to  he  disquieted  hy 
iiyustioe  or  oapahle  of  being  harmed  by  it ;  "  the  storms,  re- 
proaches and  vihfyings"  of  this  angry  world  come  not  nigh  his 
dwelling.  But  some  willingly  hear  his  voice,  as  it  yet  speaks  in 
his  written  remains,  and  will  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
(Attract  from  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  "  on  the  keen  and  poisoned 
shafts  of  the  tongue,"  which  I  give  in  conclusion,  as  applicable  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  discussed,  but  without  intending  any 
particular  application  whatever. 

"  The  slanders,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  £»ged  or  un- 
true ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions  of  malice. 
But  they  do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction. 
Rather  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  .in  question,  to  work 
by  the  advantage  o[  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
vated to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  expressible  how  deep  a  wound  a 
tongue  sharpened  to  the  work  will  give,  with  no  noise  and  a  very 
little  word.  This  is  the  true  white  gunpowder,  which  the  dream- 
ing projectors  of  silent  mischiefs  and  insensible  poisons  sought  for 
in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  world  of  good ;  but 
which  Vas  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive  form,  in  '  the 
World  of  Evil,  the  Tpngue.'  "» 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  ought 
never  to  be  handled  by  near  relations  and  friends,  whose  pride 
and  partial  afieotion  are  sure  to  ccsrrupt  their  testimony.  This  is 
like  saying  that  animal  food  should  never  come  to  table  beoai 

*  L  p.  mi. 
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it  18  HaUe,  in -waim 'weather,  to  become  tainted  ;  reports  of  friends 
and  relations  are  the  flesh  diet  of  the  Biographical  Muse,  whereby 
she  is  kept  in  health  and  strength ;  without  them  her  form  would 
become  attenuated  and  her  complexion  sallow  and  wan.  Con- 
temporary biography  can  only  proceed  either  from  friends,  firom 
enemies,  or  from  indifierent  persons  ;  the  last  class  may  be  the 
most  unbiased  in  their  testimony,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
little  testimony  to  give ;  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  him  whose  life  is  to  be  recorded,  till  the  task  of  writing  it 
&ll8  into  their  hands.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that  a  man's 
enemies, — (and  it  is  wonderful  how  many  enemies  men  of  mark 
are  sore  to  aoquire-— among  the  valgar-minded,  who  hate  genias, 
for  its  own  sake,  while  they  envy  its  outward  rewards — among 
the  high-minded  and  strong-headed,  who  are  in  iriolent  antag- 
omam  to  an  individual  genius  through  the  bent  of  their  own), — 
that  these  will  give  their  testimony  against  him  gratuitously, 
and  that  imconeemed  persons  will  adopt  it  for  mere  amusement's 
lake, — ^will  carelessly  repeat  the  severest  judgments,  insensible 
IS  the  **  two-handed  engine'*  itself,  that  cares  not  whether  it  de* 
loends  upon  a  reprobate  or  a  royal  martyr.  The  testimony  of 
friends  is  needed,  if  only  to  balance  that  of  adversaries  :  and  in- 
deed what  better  grounds  for  judging  of  a  man's  character,  upon 
the  whole,  can  the  world  have,  than  the  impression  it  has  made 
on  those  who  have  come  the  nearest  to  him,  and  known"him  the 
kmgest  and  the  best  ?  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  striven  to  con- 
ceal any  of  my  natural  partialities,  or  to  separate  my  love  of  my 
Father  firom  my  moral  and  intellectual  sympathy  with  his  mode 
of  thought.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  genuine  impressions  of 
my  mind  respecting  him,  believing  that  if  reporters  will  but  be 
honest,  and  study  to  say  that  and  that  alone, -which  they  really 
Uiink  and  feel,  the  color,  which  their  opinions  and  feelings  may, 
east  upon  the  subject  they  have  to  treat  of,  will  not  finally  ob- 
acure  the  truth.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  ever  studied  my 
Father's  writings  earnestly  and  so  as  to  imbibe  the  author's  ^irit, 
who  did  not  learn  to  care  still  more  for  Truth  than  for  him,  what- 
ever interest  in  him  such  a  study  may  have  inspired. 

These  fisw  lines  are  an  attempt  to  bring  out  a  sentiment,  which 
my  Father  once  expressed  to  me  on  the  common  saying  that 
"Love  is  blind." 
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FMnon  18  blfaid,  not  Lore:  her  -wtmdVou  mi^it 
Inlbriiis  witiii  three-fold  pow'ifWa's  inward  light :— > 
To  her  deep  glance  the  eoul  at  large  dbplay'd 
Shows  all  its  mingled  mass  of  light  and  shade : — 
Men  call  her  blind  when  she  but  turns  her  head, 
•Nor  scans  the  &ult  for  which  her  tears  are  shed. 
Om  doll  Indi£ferenoe  or  Hate's  tronbted  gaae 
See  through  the  seeret  heart's  mysterious  makel— 
Can  Scorn  and  Envy  pieroe  that  "  dread  abode," 
Where  true  fiiults  rest  beneath  the  eye  of  God  t 
Not  their's,  'mid  inward  darkness,  to  discern 
The  spiritual  splendors  how  they  shine  and  bom. 
All  bright  endowments  of  a  noUe  mind 
l^y,  who  with  joy  behold  them,  soonest  find ; 
And  better  none  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Than  they  who  fiedn  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 

OMISSA. 

"  principles  in  no  danger  of  beiog  exaggerated."    Introd. 

p.  zxxix.  Principles  can  not  go  too  &r,  because  they  have  the  boundless 
realm  of  spirit  to  move  in :  manifestations,— thoughts,  words,  deeds  (fiir 
tkottghtt  are  mamfestatians  to  the  mind  of  the  subject)— are  in  that  oChcr 
kingdom  of  Space  and  Time,  which  is  essentially  limited ;  and  henoe  Ihejr 
may  exceed  in  degree,  even  if  they  correspond  to  what  is  right  We  can 
not  really  possess  any  virttte  in  excess.  Rashness,  for  example,  is  not  exag^ 
gerated  courage;  it  is  courage  unattended  by  good  sense,  consequently 
wrong  in  the  mode,  and  possibly  extreme  in  the  measure  of  its  manifitta- 
Itofu;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  vice  which  appears  to  be  the 
wrong  side  of  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  vice,  not  from  intensity  of  degree,  bnl  from 
the  want  of  true  discernment  and  just  feeling,  qw)ad  hoe,  in  the  snlgeoti 
For  surely  the  prodigal  giver  is  not  more  liberal  than  the  generous  man  ; 
neither  are  the  rash  more  courageous  than  the  truly  brave.  To  be  rash  ia 
to  ht  fool'kardy ;  to  be  prodigal  is  to  be  a  ependihrifl.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  matter  of  every  virtue  and  vice  is  simply  indiffinrent ;  it  is  the  form 
alone  that  constitutes  it  good  or  ewiL  The  mere  natand  dispoiitian»  wlSoh 
may  be  called  the  base  of  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  is  neutral ;  it  becomes  good  by 
the  direction  which  it  receives  from  the  Practical  Reason ;  or  evil  from  the 
obliquity  which  it  is  sure  to  assume  in  the  silence  of  the  Divine  Light. 
Compare  with  our  (Hih  and  18th  Articles. 

"Waterland  modemices  TertulHan."    lb  p.  Izz.    Dr. 

Pusey  does  the  same,  I  think,  when  he  argues  that  the  ancient  writer 
could  not  have  separated  the  new  Hrth  from  reeepium  of  the  Spirit,  {SeripL 
VieteSf  pp.  162-i  and  Lib.  of  the  Fathers,  10,  p.  268.)  From  T.V  own  lan- 
guage it  seems  dear  enough  that  he  did  separate  them;  that  he  believed, 
the  soul  to  be  rrformed  by  water  and  supernatural  virtue  first,  mformed 
by  the  Spirit  afterwarda;  the  tenement  to  be  prepared  before  the  Dirine 
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Tonnt  entered.  His  wotcLb  sre  (T  giTe  Dr.  P.'b  own  tnuuUtioii,  only 
dumging  toofer  for  imi<«f«,  m  more  literal),  "  Tfaiu  man,  who  had  aforetime 
been  in  the  image  of  God,  will  be  restored  to  God  after  his  likenesB,  Se, 
For  be  receireth  again  that  Spirit  of  God,  which  he  had  then  received  by 
Hs  breathing^  iiix>n  him,  but  had  afterwarda  lost  by  sin.  Noi  that  we  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  waten,  but  being  cleansed  in  the  water,  under  the 
Angel,  we  are  prepared  for  the  Sefy  BpirH!'  To  make  his  jdain  meaning 
doobly  plain  he  adds,  '*For  thns  was  John  afin-etime  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord,  preparing  his  way."  I  do  not  forget  that,  in  those  days,  Anointing 
aid  Imposition  of  hands  were  immediate  adjuncts  of  Baptism,  and  T.  affirms 
tiiat  in  them,  "  the  Spirit  descends  upon  the  flesh  f  but  to  call  them  peurU 
of  Baptism,  is  surely  to  use  a  deeeptive  phrase;  if  they  were  oomponent 
forte,  the  Church  could  not  haye  detached  them  from  that  which  they 
Mped  to  eonetitute ;  they  are  either  distinot  saeramedts  or  no  sacraments, 
IB  tiie  h%her  sense  here  in  question,  at  alL  On  this  and  o0yer  points  Ter- 
tolfian's  doctrine  of  baptism  differs  eeeentiaUift  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  th«t 
vhieh  is  now  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Fiathers, — which  imm  the  doe- 
trine  of  stNNe  of  them.  TVue  it  is,  that  sudi  a  separation  of  ideas  as  I  Iw^ 
ateribed  to  Tertnllian,  argues  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  insight  into  the 
ideas  tiiemadTes ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  early  tunes  of  Christianity  there 
wot  this  want  of  insight  in  Christian  writers ;  Hennas,  the  inapired  Shep- 
herd, as  IrensBus  and  others  then  thought  him,  separates  ideas  still  more 
strangely,  and  his  strange  separation  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinos  t    (Hefele's  edit  p.  224,  with  extract  in  note  from  Strom,  H 

*' tacit  establishment.*  lb.  p.  bocvilL  I  mean  silent  as  to  its 

eoineidenoe  with  lAtber^s  doctrine.  But  Mr.  N.  expressly  admits  that  La- 
ther is  "  In  the  right*  with  regard  to  "  the  exact  and  philosophical  relation 
of  jQStifieatioa  to  sanetifioation,''  and  *'  prefers^  his  statement  eeientifioally 
considered,  to  Hiot  of  St  Austin ;  Luther  himself  considered  St  Augustine 
to  be  substantially  of  his  mmd  in  the  matter.  See  Table  Talk,  p.  211. 
Thily  as  now  Mr.  N.  teaches  a  "rationalistie  Romanism,"  so  formerly  he 
tsngfat  a  Lotherano-Anglieauism :  he  never  has  succeeded  in  blinding  his 
■BKfli  eye  to  one  whole  side  of  truth.  His  literary  genius  and  intellectual 
power  are  as  apparent  io  his  last  work  as  ever ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
walk  in  the  high  road,  and  quite  another  to  make  paths  in  an  untrodden 
territory. 

"  foith  justifies  before  and  without  charity."    lb.  IxxxviiL 

In  GaL  ii.  16,  the  graee,  charity,  is  so  connected  with  deede  of  charity,  hofia 
opera,  that  it  is  not  eaaj  to  tell,  from  the  author's  mere  words,  whether  he 
meant  the  former  by  itself,  or  ss  incarnated  in  the  latter,  when  he  says, 
hMcJldee  tine  et  ante  eharitatemJuetiJUat.  ut  even  if  he  meant  that  £uth 
jtBtifies  before  the  inward  grace  of  charity,  this  is  but  asserting  that  prior- 
%  of  fiuth,  in  the  order  of  thought,  which  the  mind  can  not  reject, — ^which 
is  involved  in  the  Tridentine  saying,  that  faith  is  the  root  of  all  justiiication; 
hr  the  root  is  before  the  stem  and  branches.  Faith  justifies  before  outward 
dttrity  in  time;  before  inward  charity  in  order  of  nature.  Tib.  Newman 
in  refercnoe  to  Mdancthon's  and  Calvin's  statements  on  this  point, 
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"what  is  the  diflbrenoe  between  Baying,  that  faith  is  not  jnstiffing  unleoi 
love  or  holiness  be  wiih  it,  or  with  Bellarmine  that  it  is  not  so,  unless  love 
be  in  it  I"  Answer,  none  at  all,  if  in  be  taken  merely  to  denote  the  relatire 
situation  of  love  and  faith  in  the  human  mind.  But  that  is  not  the  point ; 
the  point  is,  does  the  justifying  power  belong  to  faith,  as  faith,  or  does  lo>e 
help  it  to  justify  f  By  denying  that  faith  is  informed  with  diarity,  Luther 
only  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  rendered  justifying  by  charity.  Mr.  N.  him- 
self teaches  that  fkith  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  connecting  the  soul 
with  Christ,  and  thus  implicitly  denies,  that  love  is  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
such  connection ;  while  to  works  he  seems  to  ascribe  another  sort  of  justify- 
ing power.  What  Luther  meant  to  insist  upon  is,  that  it.iB  the  apprehen- 
tion  of  Christ  that  justifies  rather  than  any  quality  of  the  mind  considered 
oMtuch, 

"substituted  for  general  renovation."   Ib.p.lzzzv.  Mr.  Ward 

holds  it  a  sure  sign  of  moral  corruptness  in  Luther's  doctrine  of  faith  that 
it  is  proposed  as  affording  relief  to  the  conscience.  But  how  does  it  pro- 
pose this  I  By  deadening  the  conscience  I  No,  but  by  giving  it  rest,  ^e 
giveth  hU  beloved  reH;  but  they  must  be  Hie  beloved  who  can  obtain  this 
rest,  according  to  Luther.  It  proposes  to  relieve  the  consdenoe  by  substi- 
tuting simple  faith  in  Christ  as  the  means  and  instrument  of  justification, 
which  includes  righteousness  and  spiritual  peace,  for  outward  works  of  pen- 
ance as  the  preparatory  means.  His  opponents  affirm  that  such  perfcur- 
manoes  are  the  way  to  true  Faith ;  but  this  Luther  denied ;  he  thou^tthal 
men  might  go  on  idl  their  lives  obeying  a  priest's  prescriptions,  yet  never 
turn  to  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  be  kept  walking  to  and 
fi^o  in  a  vain  shadow ;  he  saw  too  that  spiritual  physicians  often  acted  sel- 
fishly, making  a  worldly  profit  of  the  means  without  the  least  real  desire 
to  promote  the  end,  or  render  the  patient  independent  of  their  costly  ser- 
vices ;  that  they  even  hid  the  Gk)spel,  lest  men  should  see  by  its  light  how, 
under  God,  to  heal  themselves.  He  denounced  the  whole  system  not  merely 
as  liable  to  corruption,  but  as  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  involving  it,  being 
based  on  untruth  and  mere  human  policy.  The  cross  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, in  the  Bible,  is  wrapped  up  in  Christian  duty  strictly  performed ; 
the  Papist  makes  a  separate  thing  of  it,  and  thus  converts  it  into  an  ea- 
gine  of  superstitioD. 
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So ioenig  er  aueh besUmnU  uynfiiag,  atidere  zu  bdehrmi,»o  teunBchi  erdock 
9ich  denen  mUgutheilen,  dig  er  neh  gleUhgesinnt  weiu  (oder  hoflt),  deren  Anr 
*ahl  aber  in  dtr  JBreite  der  WeU  gentretU  ist ;  er  vAnMeht  Mtn  VerhaUmm 
MU  den  dlteeten  JPreunden  dadureh  trieder  anzuknupfenf  mit  neuen  e9  forttu- 
ietMen,  und  in  der  leizen  Generation  eieh  wieder  anderefiir  eeine  ^Utriffe  Lebeno- 
geit  tu  gewinnen.  Er  vrineeht  der  Jugend  die  Umwege  xu  ereparen,  en^f  de- 
men  er  eieh  eelbst  verirrte,  (Goethe.    Einleitung  in  die  Propyl&eoL) 

TKAVBLAjioir.  little  eall  as  he  may  hare  to  instruct  otheri,  he  wisher 
nevertheleflB  to  open  oat  his  heart  to  sooh  as  he  either  knows  or  hopes  to 
be  of  like  mind  with  himaAlf^  but  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world : 
he  wishes  to  knit  anew  his  connections  with  his  oldest  finends,  to  continue 
those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  generation 
for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  young  those 
circuitous  paths,  on  which  he  himself  had  lost  his  way. 
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^»» 


CHAPTER   I. 

■OnVEB  TO  THE  PB£SENT  WOBX — ^BEOEPTION  OF  THE  ATTTHOR's 
nK«T  FI7BI.ICATIOK — ^IXISCIFLINE  Of  HIS  TASTE  AT  SCHOOL—* 
EPTECT    or    CONTEMPORARY    WRITERS    ON     YOUTHFUL    MINDS 

Bowles's    sonnets— comparison    between    the    poets  be- 
fore AND  SINCE   POPE. 

It  has  beea  my  lot  to  have  bad  my  name  introduoed  both  in 
ooaYeisation  ajid  in  print,  more  frequently  than  I  find  it  easy  to 
explain,  whether  I  consider  the  fewness,  ummpoxtance,  and  lim- 
ited drcolation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  distance, 
in  which  I  have  lived,  both  fro;xi  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Most  often  it  has  been  connected  with  some  charge  whicjii  I. could 
aot  aeknowledge,  or  some  pzioaciple  which  I  had  never  enter* 
tained.  Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive  or  incitement, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  exculpation. 
What  my  additional  purposes  were,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten concerns  myself  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work,  in  part  for  Ihe 
lake  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  particular 
erentB,  hot  still  more  as  introductory  to  a  statement  of  my  prin- 
ciples in  PoliticB,  Beligion,  and  Philosophy,  and  an  apphcation  of 
the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles,  to  poetry  and 
criticism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  was 
not  the  least  important  to  efiect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement 
of  the  long-ecmtiniiad  ooolarovei^  c<mceiraing  the  true  nature  of 
fsstie  dietm  ;  and  at  the  aeine  tingw  to  divine  with  the  «tmoat 
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impartiality  the  real  poetic  character  of  the  poet,  by  whose 
writings  this  controversy  was  first  kindled,  and  has  been  since 
fuelled  and  fanned.* 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  when  I  had  but  little  passed  the  verge 
of  manhood,  I  published  a  small  voliune  of  juvenile  poems-f 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor,  which,  young  as  I 
was,  I  well  know  was  bestowed  on  them  not  so  much  for  any 
positive  merit,  as  because  they  were  considered  buds  of  hope,  and 
promises  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that  day,  the 
most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting 
to  them  obscurity,  a  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  new  coined  double  epithets4     The  first  is  the  fault  which 

*  [The  first  yolome  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  wbs  published  in  tiie  summer 
of  1*798,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Oottle,  of  Bristol,  who  pm*chased  the  copyright  for 
thirty  guineas.  That  copyright  was  afterwards  transferred  with  others  to 
Messrs.  Longman  A  Co.  And  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Cottle,  that  in  estimating 
the  value  the  Lyrical  BalUuls  were  reckoned  as  nothing  by  the  head  of  that 
firm.  This  copyright  was  subsequently  given  back  to  Mr.  Cottle,  and  by 
him  restored  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Would  that  he  and  his  might  hold  |t 
forever  I 

The  second  volume,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Prefisce,  appeared  in  1800.— 
Ed.} 

f  [This  volume  was  puUished  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol  in  the  Spring  of 

1796,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Bobinson  in  London.    It  contained 

fifty-one  small  pieces,  of  which  the  best  known  at  the  present  day  are  th« 

Religious  Musings,  Monody  on  Chatterton,  Song  of  the  Pixies,  and  the  ex* 

quisite  lines  written  at  Clevedon,  beginning,  "  My  pensive  Sara,  AeJ*    To 

Uiis  poem  Mr.  Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  added  the  magnificent  pas* 

sage*— 

O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 

•        *        »        »      ' »        »        • 

»       •        «»       »    and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

Poet  Works,  pu  147. 

He  was  then  twenty-three  years  and  a  half  old — EcL] 

X  The  authority  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  may  be  usefully  pointed  out 
to  young  authors.  In  the  Comus  and  otiier  early  poems  of  Ifilton  there  ia 
a  superfluity  of  double  epithets ;  while  in  the  Ptoadise  Lost  we  find  very 
few,  in  the  Paradise  Regained  scarce  any.  The  same  remark  holds  almoat 
equally  true  of  the  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, and  Lucrecc,  compared  with  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet  of  our 
great  Dramatist  The  rule  for  the  admission  of  double  epithets  seems  to 
be  this :  either  that  they  should  be  already  denixens  of  our  laoguage,  such 
■a  bhdthtmined,  imrar-Mriekent  $df^ippiamKnff :  or  when  a  nsw  epithet^  or 
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a  'wiiier  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  compositions  :  and 
my  mind  was  not  then  sufficiently  disciplined  to  receive  the  au- 
'  thority  of  others,  as  a  substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satis- 
fied that  the  thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuously,  I  fi>rgot  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  thoughts  themselves  did  not  demand  a  degree 
of  attention  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This 
remark  however  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
Religious  Musings.  *The  remainder  of  the  charge  I  admitted  to 
its  fall  extent,  and  not  without  sincere  acknowledgments  both  to 
my  private  and  public  censors  for  their  friendly  admonitions.  In 
the  after  editions,*  I  pruned  the  double  epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  used  my  beat  eflbrts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both 
of  thought  and  diction ;  though  in  truth,  these  parasite  plants  of 
youthful  poetry  had  insinuated  themselves  into  my  longer  poems 
with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  I  was  oflen  obliged  to  omit 
disentangling  the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 

«ie  found  in  books  only,  is  hazarded,  that  it,  at  least,  be  one  word,  not  two 
words  made  one  by  mere  virtue  of  the  printer's  hyphen.  A  hingnage 
which,  like  the  English,  is  almost  without  cases,  is  indeed  in  its  very  genius 
unfitted  for  compounds.  If  a  writer,  every  time  a  compounded  word  sug- 
gerts  itself  to  him,  would  seek  for  some  other  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
•eose,  the  chances  are  always  greatly  in  favor  of  his  finding  a  better  word 
Ul  tanqitam  teopulum  sic/ugiat  intolens  virbum,  is  the  wise  advice  of  Csesar 
to  the  Roman  Orators,*  and  the  precept  applies  with  double  force  to  the 
▼Titers  in  our  own  hinguage.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same 
Gsesar  wrote  a  Treatisef  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  accordance  with  the  principles  of  logic  or 
umversal  grammar. 

•  [TTie  second  edition  appeared  in  May,  1797,  with  the  same  publishers* 
names.  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  edition  were 
omitted  in  this,  and  ten  new  poems  were  added  Amongst  these  latter  were 
the  Dedication  to  his  brother,  the  Reverend  George  Ooleridge,  the  Ode  on 
the  Deporting  Year,  and  the  Reflections  on  having  left  a  place  of  Retire- 
ment (Poet.  Works.)  The  volume  comprised  poems  by  Lamb  and  Lloyd, 
and  on  the  title-page  was  printed  the  prophetic  aspiration : — Duplex  nobis 
rmcu/um,  et  amieitia  junetarumqw  Camanarum  f-^-qwHiuHfiam  mquetiwrB 
9oh&i;  negve  UfiiporU  longinquitoB ! — ^Ed] 


♦  pile  ezpresaion  is  so  given  by  A.  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  i.  10).  Maorobius 
m%  mfrequens  alque  ifuolens  verbwtL    (Saturn,  L  6.)— iRi] 

f  [De  Analogia  Libri  duo,  the  first  of  which  contained  the  precept  above 
Bsntianed. — EtL] 

TOL.  ra.  ^ 
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From  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  present  work  I  have  pub- 
lished nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
have  come  before  the  board  of  anonymous  criticism.*  Even  the 
three  or  four  poems,  printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,t  as  far 
as  they  were  censured  at  aU,  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
similar  defects  (though  I  am  persuaded  not  with  equal  justice), 
— with  an  excess  of  ornament,  in  addition  to  strained  and  elabo- 
rate diction.  I  most  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  even  at  the  early 
period  of  my  juvenile  poems,  I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority 
of  an  austerer  and  more  natural  style,  with  an  insight  not  leas 
clear,  than  I  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger  than 
were  my  powers  of  realisdng  its  dictates  ;  and  the  faults  of  my 
language,  though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  sub* 
jects,  and  the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and 
metaphysical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to  open 
upon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate  in  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  comparative  talent. — ^During  several  years  of 
my  youth  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re- 
introduced the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  and  of  our  own  elder 
poets,  with  such  enthusiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  presumptu- 
ous of  writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar 
process  has  happened  to  others ;  but  my  earliest  poems  were 
marked  by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  which  I  have  studied,  perhaps 
with  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  ray  later  compositions. 

At  school  (Christ's  Hospital),  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe 

*  [ThiB  is  certainly  not  strictly  accurate,  if  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  Biographia  (1817)  be  taken  as  the  period  intended  The  Remorse 
appeared  in  1818,  and  Christabelin  1816.  Zapolya,  the  two  Lay  Sermons, 
and  the  Sibylline  Leayes,  all  came  out  nearly  contemporaneously  with  this 
work.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  pnssage  in  the 
text  seyeral  years  before  1817,  and  never  observed  the  misstatement  which 
lapse  of  time  had  caused  at  the  date  of  publication.  The  first  Essays  of  The 
Friend,  indeed,  came  out  in  1809  ;  but  he  probably  did  not  consider  them 
as  constituting  a  published  work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. — Ed] 

f  See  the  criticisms  on  the  Ancient  Mariner,  in  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.* 

*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  contained  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, Love,  The  Nightingale,  and  The  Foster  Mother's  Tale.— iS^] 
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master,  the  Reverend  James  Bowyer.*  He  early  moulded  my 
taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated 
me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read),  Ter^ 
enoe,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with 
the  Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages ;  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  sera  :  and  on  grounds  of  plain 
sense  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
ibnner  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons  : 
and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
trouble  to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  lofliest  and,  seemingly,  that  of 
the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of 
science ;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly 
great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only 
for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word  ;  and  I  well 
remember  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonymes  to  the  Homer 
of  Didjrmus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each, 
why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose  ;  and  wherein 
consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last  three 
years  of  oiur  school  education),  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the 
same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed  with  equal  ibrce  and 
dignity  in  plainer  words.f  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  Muse,  Muses, 
and  inspirations,  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene  were  all 
an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now, 
exclaiming  "  Harp  ?  Harp  ?  Lyre  ?  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
Muse,  boy,  Muse  ?  Your  nurse's  daughter,  you  mean  !  Pierian 
spring  ?  Oh  aye  !  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  !"  Nay  certain 
introductions,  similes,  and  examples,  were  placed  by  name  on  a 

•  [See  the  Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  418,  and  Lamb's  exquisite  Essay,  Christ'e 
Hospital  five-ond-thirty  years  ago.    Prose  Works,  II.  p.  26. — Ed.] 

f  Tbis  is  worthy  of  ranking  as  a  maxim  {regufa  maxima)  of  criticism. 
Whatever  is  translatable  in  other  and  simpler  words  of  the  same  language, 
vithout  lose  of  sense  or  dignity,  is  bad.  N.  B.  By  dignity  I  mean  the  ab- 
lenoe  of  ludicrous  and  debasing  associations. 
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list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similes,  there  was,  I  remember, 
that  of  the  manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well  with  tdb 
many  subjects  ;  in  which  however  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to 
the  example  of  Alexander  and  Glytus,  which  was  equally  good 
and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambition? 
Alexander  and  Glytus  ! — ^Flattery  ?  Alexander  and  Cl3rtus  I — 
Anger — drunkenness — pride — ^friendship — ^ingratitude — late  re- 
pentance ?*  Still,  still  Alexander  and  Glytus  !  At  length,  the 
praises  of  agriculture  having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious 
observation  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plow,  he  would 
not  have  run  his  friend  Glytus  through  with  a  spear,  this  tried, 
and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  pubhc  edict  in  stBCida 
sactdorum.  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  eocpurgatorius  of  certain  well-known  and 
ever-returning  phrases,  both  introductory,  and  transitional,  in- 
cluding a  large  assortment  of  modest  egoisms,  and  flattering 
illeisms,  and  the  like,  might  be  hung  up  in  our  Law^ourts,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  great  -advantage  to  the  pnUic, 
as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an  incalculable  relief  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  above  aU,  as  insuring  the  thanks  of 
country  attorneys,  and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to 
carry  through  the  House. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our  master's,  which 
I  can  not  pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  would  oflen  permit  our  exercises,  under 
some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad  had 
four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  number 
abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer,  why  this  or  that 
sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropriate  a  place  under  this 
or  that  other  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  answer  could  be  returned, 
and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  exercise,  the 
irrevocable  verdict  followed,  the  exercise  was  torn  up,  and  another 
on  the  same  subject  to  be  produced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the 

*  ["  This  lecture  he  enriched  with  many  valuable  quotations  from  the 
ancients,  particuhirly  from  Seneca ;  who  hath,  indeed,  so  well  handled  this 
passion,  that  none  but  a  very  angry  man  can  read  him  without  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  The  Doctor  concluded  his  harangue  with  the  fiunous  story 
of  Alexander  and  Clytus ;  but,  as  I  find  that  entered  in  jny  Oommon-plaoo 
under  title  DrunkenneM^  I  shall  not  insert  it  here."  Tlie  Hiatory  of  a 
Foundling,  by  Henry  Fielding,  Book  tl  chap,  iz.— JUL] 
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dnj.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  thifi  tribute  of  recollection 
to  a  man,  whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom  furnish  the 
dreams,  by  which  the  bliad  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 
mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep ;  but  neither 
lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obli- 
gations. He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  classical  knowledge 
was  the  least  of  the  good  giits,  which  we  derived  from  his  zealous 
and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward, 
fiill  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors,  which  were 
dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and 
still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  educated,  and  to  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing. 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 
models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can  have  the  same  vivid 
effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  the  productions  of  contemporary 
genius.  The  discipline,  my  mind  had  undergone,  Ne  faUerettir 
rotundo  sono  et  versuum  cursu,  dndnnis,  etflorUms;  sed  %U 
insjpiceret  quidnam  suhesset^  qvuR  sedes,  quod  firmamentum,  quis 
fundus  verbis  ;  an  figures  essent  mera  omatura  et  oratioms 
fucus;  vet  sanguinis  e  materia  ipsius  corde  effluenUs  rubor 
quidam  nativus  et  inccdescentia  genuina;* — ^removed  all  obsta- 
cles to  the  appreciation  of  excellence  in  style  without  diminish- 
ing my  delight.  That  I  was  thus  prepared  for  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bowleses  sonnets  and  earlier  poems,  at  once  increased  their 
influence,  and  my  enthusiasm.  The  great  works  of  past  ages 
seem  to  a  young  man  things  of  another  race,  in  respect  of  which 
bis  faculties  must  remain  passive  and  submiss,  even  as  to  the 
stars  and  mountains.  But  the  writings  of  a  contemporary,  per- 
haps not  many  years  older  than  himself,  surrounded  by  the  same 
circumstances,  and  disciplined  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a 
reality  for  him,  and  inspire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  for  a 
man.  His  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which  fans  and  feeds  his 
hope.  The  poems  themselves  assume  the  properties  of  flesh  and 
blood.  To  recite,  to  extol,  to  contend  for  them  is  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  due  to  one,  who  exists  to  receive  it. 

•  [I  presume  tbis  Latin  to  be  Mr.  Coleridge's  own — not  being  able  to  find 
the  pssaage  in  any  other  author,  and  believing  that  ineaUaeerUia  is  a  good 
▼ord  not  conntensnced  by  any  dasaic  writer  of  Bome^— JSii] 
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There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have  produced,  and 
are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  different  stamp  ;  modes  of  teach- 
ing, in  comparison  with  which  we  have  been  called  on  to  despise 
our  great  public  schools,  and  miiversities, 

in  whose  halls  are  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old — * 

modes,  by  which  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed  into  prodi- 
gies. And  prodigies  with  a  vengeance  have  I  known  thus  pro- 
duced ; — ^prodigies  of  self-conceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  in- 
fidelity !  Instead  of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when 
the  memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  facts  for  the  after 
exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  no- 
blest models  the  fond  and  unmixed  love  and  admiration,  which 
is  the  natural  and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth  ;  these  nurslings 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and. decide  ;  to  sus- 
pect all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer's  wisdom  ;  and  to  hold 
nothing  sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible 
Arrogance  ; — ^boy-graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the 
dirty  passions  and  impudence  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such 
dispositions  alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite,  Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse^  quod  vivit.  An  si  itUer  eos, 
quos  nunqtiam  vidimus^  floruisset,  non  solum  libros  eju^,  verum 
etiam  imagines  conquireremuSy  ejusdem  nunc  honor  prcesentiSf 
et  gratia  quasi  satietate  languescet  ?  At  hoc  pravum,  morlig- 
numque  est,  non  admirari  lumiinem  admiratione  dignissimufn, 
quia  videre,  complectiy  nee  laudare  tantum,  verum  etiam  amare 
contingit.f 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  niunber,  and  just  then  published  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,^  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me, 
by  a  schoolfellow  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  and 
who,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form,  (or  in 
our  school  language  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my  patron  and  pro- 

*  [Wordsworth,    Poet,  W.  iii.  p.  190.— Jai] 

t  [Epist.  i.  p.  16.— ja:] 

X  [The  volume  here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  second  edition 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Sonnets,  published  in  1789,  and  containing  twenty-one  in 
number.  Th»  first  edition  with  fourteen  sonnets  only  had  been  published 
half  a  year  previously. — Ed.'\ 
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teetor.     I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  truly  learned,  and  every 
way  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta : 

qui  lavdibui  amplia 
Ingenitan  eelehrare  tnettm,  ealamumque  solebcU, 
Calear  agens  animo  validum.    Ncn  omnia  terra 
ObnUa;  vivit  amoty  vivit  dolor;  ora  negatur 
Dulciii  eon9picere;^iUflere  et  meminisae  relietum  €$t,^ 

It  waa  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains  a  tender  rec- 
ollection, that  I  should  have  received  from  a  friend  so  revered 
the  first  knowledge  of  a  poet,  by  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I 
was  so  enthusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My^earliest  ac^ 
quaintances  will  not  have  forgotten  the  undisciplined  eagerness 
and  impetuous  zeal,  with  which  I  labored  to  make  proselytes,  not 
only  of  my  companions,,  but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  of 
whatever  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made,  within  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best  pres- 
ents I  could  ofier  to  those,  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard. 
And  with  almost  equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four 
following  publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  mankind  to  be  well 
aware,  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand  alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it 
will  be  well,  if  I  subject  myself  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of 
singularity ;  I  am  not  therefore  deterred  from  avowing,  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  r^arded  the  obligations  of  intellect  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought, 
or  a  particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure, 
when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation  or 
correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles  were 
indeed  important,  and  for  radical  good.  At  a  very  premature 
age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in 
metaphysics,    and  in   theological  controversy.!      Nothing  else 

*  [Petrare  Epist  L  1.  Barbaio  SubnonetuL  Bishop  Middleton  left 
Chrut's  Hospital  on  the  2dth  of  September,  1788,  on  having  been  elected  to 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.— Jii] 

f  [*'  Come  bock  into  memory,**  says  liunb,  "  like  as  thou  wast  in  the  day- 
spring  of  thy  Datncies,  vith  hope  like  a  fiery  oolmnn  before  thee — the  dark 
pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. — Logician,  Metaphysician, 
Bird  1 — ^Uow  have  I  seen  the  caaual  paaser  through  the  doiBter  stand  still, 
cntranoed  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  between 
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pleased  me.  Higtory,  and  particular  facts,  lost  all  interest  in  my 
mind.  Poetry — (though  for  a  school-boy  of  that  age,  I  was 
above  par  in  English  versification,  and  had  already  produced  two 
or  three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  refer- 
ence to  my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,*  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound,  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with) — ^poetry  itself,  yea,  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
on  our  leave-daysf  (for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarcely  any 
connections  in  London),  highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to  my 
&vorite  subjects 

Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  &te,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  en.d  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

This'  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  doubt,  injurious  both  to  my 
natural  powers,  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  destructive  had  it  been  continued  ;  but  from 
this  I  was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an  acciden- 
tal introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly  however  by  the 
genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry,  so  tender  and  yet  so  qianly, 
80  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the 
sonnets  and  other  early  poems  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  me  perhaps  had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  same 
mental  disease  ;  if  I  had  continued  to  pluck  the  flowers  and 
reap  the  harvest  from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic  lore.  And 
if  in  after-time  I  have  sought  a  refuge  from  bodily  pain  and  mia- 

Uie  tpeeeli  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy 
deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  lambliolius,  or  Plotinus  (for 
even  in  those  years  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or 
reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar, — ^while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 
Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  eharity-hoy  T— Prose  Works, 

ii.  p.  46.— .Ba:] 

*  [See  amongst  his  Juvenile  Poems  the  lines  entitled,  Time  real  and 
imaginary  (Poet.  Works,  p.  19),  which  is  the  first  decided  indication  of  bis 
poetic  and  metaphysical  genius  together,  and  was  written  in  his  sixteenth 
year. — Ed.'l 

f  The  Christ's  Hospital  phrase,  not  for  holidays  altogether,  but  for  thoae 
on  which  the  boys  are  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ediooL 
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mAnaged  sensibility  in  abstruse  lesearches,  which  exercised  the 
strength  and  subtilty  of  the  understanding  without  awakening 
the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  still  there  was  a  long  and  blessed  in- 
tenral,  during  which  my  natural  faculties  were  allowed  to  ex- 
pand, and  my  original  tendencies  to  develop  themselves  ; — ^my 
fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms 
and  sounds.* 

[For  not  to  think  of  -what  I  needs  must  feel. 

Bat  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man^ — 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

Poet.  Works,  p.  181. 

The  passage  in  the  text  has  been  more  than  once  cited  by  those  who  cite 
natfakig  else  from  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  as  warning  authority  against 
the  pursuit  of  metaphyeic  science.  With  what  candor  or  good  sense  let 
those  judge,  who  know  and  appreciate  the  persistent  labor  of  his  life,  and 
recollect  that  all  the  great  verities  of  religion  are  ideas,  the  practical  ap- 
prdiensioa  of,  and  fiaith  in  which,  have  in  every  age  of  the  Church  been,  as 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  they  must  necessarily  be,  vitally 
affected  by  the  metaphysic  systems  from  time  to  time  prevailing.  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  observed,  that  those  who  are  so  zealous  in  decrying  metaphysic, 
and  more  especially  psychological  investigations,  and  spend  entire  sermons 
in  reasoning  against  reason,  have  nevertheless  invariably  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  metaphysiea  and  even  of  psychology  of  their  own,  which  they  will 
as  HtUe  surrender  as  examine.  And  what  system  f — In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  patchwork  of  empirical  positions,  known  historically  to  be  directly 
repugnant  to  the  principles  maintained  as  well  by  the  Reformers  as  the 
Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  leading  legitimately  to  conclusions  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  artioles  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  those  oon- 
dnsions  indeed  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  fixed  footing  within  our 
Chnreh,  as  they  have  loug  aineegdone  to  a  fearful  extent  elsewhere,  is,  under 
Gods  providence,  mainly  attributable  to  the  reading  of  the  liturgy  and 
SeriptoreB  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Yet  who  will  not  tremble  at  the  di- 
lemma in  the  case  of  an  individual  clergyman,  who  either  sees  the  contra- 
riety between  his  philosophical  and  religious  creeds,  and  oontinues  to  hold 
both,  or  not  seeing  it,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  Socinian  reasoner  who 
helps  him  to  perceive  it  t 

This  vulgar  scorn  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  its  powers,  capad- 
tiei,  and  objects,  as  an  essential  part  or  fore-ground  of  the  science  of  tiieol- 
ogy,  is  to  be  found  patrim  in  the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  those  who, 
to  use  a  oonfeaeedly  inaccurate  but  very  significant  phrase,  lead  the  Calvin- 
istio  and  Arminian  parties  within  the  Church  in  Sn^hmd.    To  the  former  * 
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The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early  perusal,  and 
admiration  of  these  poems  (to  which  let  me  add,  though  known 
to  xne  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Mr. 
Crowe*),  hears  more  inmiediately  on  my  present  flubject.    Among 

it  aeems  more  natural  in  respect  of  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  men  of 
lower  education,  meaner  attainments,  and  more  limited  abilities ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  especially  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  latter,  it  is  self-contradiction, 
and  haB  the  appearance,  to  calm  observers,  of  mere  wilfulness.  For  in  the 
perusal  of  the  many  eloquent  volumes  which  have  proceeded  of  late  years 
from  the  latter,  there  may  be  found  metaphysic  and  even  psychological  ar- 
guments, which  show  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  and  aXao—quod  minime 
reris — ^an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge, — ^the  last,  however,  without  recog- 
nition by  name,  and  speedily  atoned  for  in  a  following  page  by  some  reli- 
gious dehortation,  or  sullen  dogma  of  contrary  import.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  particular  system  is  the  olject  of  dislike.  Would  it  not 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  sincerity  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  to  the  courtesy 
of  men  of  letters,  to  meet,  commend,  or  censure,  adopt  or  reject,  what 
stands  in  their  path  in  a  perfectly  questionable  shape,  than  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  in  affected  ignorance  or  contempt  ?  Can  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion be  honestly  pretermitted  by  a  divine  of  this  day,  or  ought  the  only 
use  made  of  it  by  a  gentleman  to  be — ^to  borrow  from  it  without  acknowl- 
edgment 9  But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  they  who  begin  by  loving  Christi- 
anity better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  their  own  sect  or  church 
better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  tiiemselves  better  than  alL 

This  is  something  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  needed. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  only  speaking 
relatively  to  his  youth,  and  his  vocation  as  a  poet,  and  the  proportion  which 
metaphysical  studies  should  bear  in  a  well-ordered  education  to  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Something 
also  was,  no  doubt,  intended  against  particular  books  and  lines  of  research, 
which,  in  his  almost  limitless  range,  he  had  perused  or  followed.  There 
are  unwholesome  books  in  metaj^ysics  as  there  are  in  divinity  and  ro- 
mance, but  not  so  many  or  so  injurious  by  half ;  and  it  is  just  as  wise  to 
proscribe  the  former  on  aoooont  of  Spinoza  or  Hume,  as  it  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  latter  for  Socinus  or  Paul  de  Kock.  No  man  could  be  a  great 
metaphysidaD,  or  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  scienoe,  without  an 
acquaintance  as  extensive  as  Mr.  C.'s  with  all  that  had  been  done  or  at- 
tempted before  him ;  but  such  a  course  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  ednoa- 
tion  of  the  wind  in  general,  to  which  the  elements  of  metaphysic  knowl- 
edge are  essential,  than  five  years'  attendance  at  the  State  Paper  Office  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman  in  the  history  of  England ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  philoflophic  spell  which  overmastered  Cole- 
ridge's advancing  manhood  forever  slacked  the  strings  of  the  enchantlDg 
Ijre  of  his  youth.    But  on  this  we  can  only  speculate. — JSdJ] 

*  [Lewesdon  Hill  was  first  published  in  1786 ;  there  was  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1788,  and  a  third  in  1804.— JU.] 
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those  with  whom  I  oonvened,  there  were,  of  course,  very  many 
who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions  of  poetry,  £rom  the 
writings  of  Pope  and  his  followers  ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
in  that  school  of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invigorated  by 
English  under^anding,  which  had  predominated  from  the  last 
centuiy.  I  was  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  this  school,  yet,  as 
from  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  consequent  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me 
little  pleasure,  I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the 
presumption  of  youth  withheld  from  its  masters  the  legitimate 
name  of  poets.  I  saw  that  the  excellence  of  this  kind  consisted 
in  just  and  acute  observations,  on  men  and  manners  in  an  arti* 
ficial  state  of  society,  as  its  matter  and  substance  ;  and  in  the 
logic  of  wit,  conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  coup- 
lets, as  its  form  :  that  even  when  the  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the 
Essay  on  Man  ;  nay,  when  it  was  a  consecutive  narration,  as  in 
that  astonishing  product  of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  still  a  point  was  looked  for  at  the  end 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was,  as  it  were,  a  sorites^  or, 
if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  grammatical  metaphor,  a  con- 
junction disjunctive,  of  epigrams.  Meantime,  the  matter  and 
diction  seemed  to  me  characterized  not  so  much  by  poetic  thoughts, 
as  by  thoughts  translated  into  the  language  of  poetry.  On  this 
last  point  I  had  occasion  to  render  my  own  thoughts  gradually 
more  and  more  plain  to  myself,  by  frequent  amicable  disputes 
concerning  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,*  which,  for  some  years, 
was  greatly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  general, 
bat  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  natural  robustness  of  imder- 
standing  enabled  them  a^rwazds  to  aet  foremost  in  dissipating 
these  "  painted  mists"  that  occasionally  rise  from  the  marshes  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus.  During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,t  I 
assisted  a  firiend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society  in  Devon- 
shire :  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  compared  Darwin's  work 
to  the  Bussian  palace  of  ice,  glittering,  cold«  and  transitory.  In 
the  same  essay  too,f  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn 

*  [The  Botanic  Qarden  was  published  in  1781. — McLI 

f  [Mr.  Coleridge  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Oambridge,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1191.—^] 

X  [I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  this  essay,  wmoa  I 
preBdime  was  not  printed — Ed."] 
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ftom  a  oompaiison  of  passages  from  the  Latin  poets  with  the 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  Collins's  odes  to  those  of  (xray ;  and  of  the  simile  in 
Shakspeare 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal, 
^e  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  1 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  1 

(Merch.  of  Ven.  Act  ii.  ac.  6.) 

to  the  imitation  in  the  Bard  ; 

» 

Fteir  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  reidm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  yessel  goea, 
•    Touth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That  hush'd  in  grim  repoee,  expects  its  evening  prey. 

(in  which,  by-the-bye,  the  words  "  realm'*  and  "  sway"  are 
rhymes  dearly  purchased) — ^I  preferred  the  original  on  the  ground 
Ihat  in  the  imitation  it  depended  wholly  on  the  compositor's  put- 
ting, or  not  putting,  a  small  capital,  both  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be 
personifications,  or  mere  abstractions.  I  mention  this,  because, 
in  referring  various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  in  the  clear  perception  ^ow  completely  all  the 
propriety  was  lost  in  the  transfer,  I  was,  at  thjit  early  period,  led 
to  a  conjecture,  which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  recalled  to 
me  from  the  same  thought  having  been  started  in  conversation, 
but  far  more  ably,  and  developed  moro  fully,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth ; 
— ^namely,  that  this  style  of  poetry,  which  I  have  characterized 
above,  as  translations  of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic  language,  had 
been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise  from,  the  custom  of 
writing  Latin  verses,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  these 
exercises,  in  our  public  schools.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  so  general  among  learned  men,  that  Erasmus  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  his  native  language  ;  yet  in  the  present  day  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  youth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  that 
he  can  have  any  other  reliance  on  the  force  or  fitness  of  his 
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piizaseB,  Imt  the  authority  of  the  writer  &oin  whom  he  has  adopted 
them.  Confiequently  he  must  first  prepare  his  thoughts,  and 
then  pick  out,  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  com- 
pendiously from  his  Gradus,*  halves  and  quarters  of  Hues,  in 
which  to  embody  them.f 

I  never  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  disputatiousness  in  a  young 
man  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  four  or  five-and-twenty, 
provided  I  find  him  always  arguing  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
The  controversies,  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  a  favorite  contemporary,  then  known  to  me  only  by  his  works, 
were  of  great  advantage  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
my  taste  and  critical  opinions.  In  my  defence  of  the  lines  run- 
ning into  each  other,  instei^  of  closing  at  each  couplet ;  and  of 

*  [Iq  the  ^U8tieu$  of  Politian*  there  oecurfi  this  line : 

J^ura  eoloraioB  inierttrepit  vnda  lapUiot. 
Gftstmg  my  eye  on  a  ITniTerBity  priz&-po6m,  I  met  this  line : 
Zaetea  purpureot  inter strepit  unda  lapilloa, 

Xow  look  oat  in  the  Gradus  for  putus,  and  you  find  as  the  first  syn- 
OQjme,  laeUui;  for  eoiortUua,  and  the  first  synonyme  is  purpureut.  I 
meotioQ  thia  by  way  of  elucidating  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  in 
thtferrwnifuUion  of  these  centos.] 

f  [The  description  in  the  text  may  be  true  of  those  who  never  in  any 
proper  sense  succeed  in  writing  Latin  verse.  But  the  experience  of  many 
Khohn  in  Enghuid,  amongst  boys,  would  enable  them  with  sincerity  to 
deny  its  imiverBal  api^cation.  The  ehief  direct  use  of  the  practice  of  Latin 
verse  eompoeition  oonsists  in  the  mastery  which  it  gives  over  the  vocabulary 
sod  constructive  powers  of  the  language.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  greatly  to  be 
regrett^  that  spoken  and  written  Latin  has  to  so  great  a  degree  ceased 
to  be  a  mean  of  communication  between  liberally  educated  Europeans.  The 
pretence  that  the  extended  knowledge  Of  modern  languages  is  an  adequate 
substitute,  is  in  five  cases  out  of  ten  generally,  and  in  the  pre-eminent  in- 
stances of  Germany  and  England,  in  three  out  of  four,  notoriously  untrue. 
Here  school  editions  of  the  Classics  may  properly  enough  be  accompanied 
intfa  notes  in  a  modern  language,  but  every  work  designed  for  the  promo- 
tioQ  of  scholarship  generally  ought,  by  literary  comity,  to  be  published  in 
a  hmgnage  which  every  scholar  can  read  This  remark  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  dictionaries  *,  as  to  which  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify  the 
ordinary  use  of  any  interpretation  bat  into  the  native  idiom  of  the  student. 
-^] 

*  AngeluB  Politianus  was  bom  July  14,  1464,  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tua- 
cany ;  died  at  Florence,  September  24,  1494.  The  line  quoted  is  the  foms 
tsenth  of  the  SUva  cm  iittdm  BuBacuB.-^.  0. 
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natural  language,  neither  bookish  nor  vulgar,  neither  redolent  of 
the  lamp  nor  of  the  kennel,  such  as  /  tciU  remember  tliee ;  in- 
stead of  the  same  thought  tricked  up  in  the  rag-fair  finery  of, 

thy  image  on  her  wing 


Before  my  fasicfa  eye  shall  memory  bring, — 

I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  the  Greek 
poets,  from  Homer  to  Theocriths  inclusively ;  and  still  more  of 
our  elder  English  poets,  firom  Chaucer  to  Milton.  Nor  was  this 
all.  But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought 
against  me  from  later  poets  of  great  name,  that  no  authority 
could  avail  in  opposition  to  Truth,  Nature,  Logic,  and  the  Laws 
of  Universal  Grammar ;  actuated  too  by  my  former  passion  for 
metaphysical  investigations  ;  I  labored  at  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  permanently  to  ground  my  opinions,  in  the  component 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  comparative  dig- 
nity and  importance.  According  to  the  faculty  or  source,  from 
which  the  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passage  was  derived, 
I  estimated  the  merit  of  such  poem  or  passage.  As  the  result 
of  all  my  reading  and  meditation,  I  abstracted  two  critical 
aphorisms,  deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria 
of  poetic  style  ; — ^first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have  read, 
but  that  to  which  we  return,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  possesses 
the  genuine  power,  and  claims  the  name  of  essential  poetry  ; — 
secondly,  that  whatever  lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words 
of  the  same  language,  without  diminution  of  their  significance, 
either  iu  sense  or  association,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  &r 
vicious  iu  their  diction.  Be  it  however  observed,  that  I  excluded 
from  the  list  of  worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere 
novelty  in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  exciting  wonderment  at 
his  powers  in  the  author.  Oftentimes  since  then,  in  perusing 
French  tragedies,  I  have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admira- 
tion at  his  own  cleverness.  Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great 
poet  is  a  continuous  under-current  of  feeling.;  it  is  everywhere 
present,  but  seldom  anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement.  I  was 
wont  boldly  to  afimn,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to 
push  a  stone  out  firom  the  Pjnramids  with  the  bare  hand,  than 
to  alter  a  word,  or  the  position  of  a  word,  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare 
(in  their  most  important  works  at  least),  without  making  the 
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poet  say  something  else,  or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say. 
One  great  distinction,  I  appeared  to  myself  to  see  plainly  hetween 
even  the  characteristic  faults  of  our  elder  poets,  and  the  false 
beauty  of  the  modems.  In  the  £>rmer,  from  Donne  to  Cowley, 
we  find  the  most  fantastic,  out-of-the-way  thoughts,  but  in  the 
most  pure  and  genuine  mother  English  ;  in  the  latter,  the  most 
obvious  thoughts,  in  language  the  most  fantastic  and  arbitrary. 
Oar  faulty  elder  poets  sacrificed  the  passion^  and  passionate  flow 
of  poetry  to  the  subtleties  of  intellect  and  to  the  starts  of  wit ; 
the  modems,  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yet  broken 
and  heterogeneous  imagery,  or  rather  to  an  amphibious  something, 
made  up,  half  of  image,  and  half  of  abstract*  meaning.  The 
one  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the  head ;  the  other  both  heart  and 
head  to  point  and  drapery. 

The  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
style  of  composition  that  was  at  that  time  deemed  poetry,  in  order 
to  understand  and  account  for  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  the 
Sonnets,  the  Monody  at  Matlock,  and  the  Hope,t  of  Mr.  Bowles  ; 
for  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become  less  and  less  striking, 
in  proportion  to  its  success  in  improving  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  its  contemporaries.     The  poems  of  West,t  indeed,  had  the 

*  I  remember  a  ludicrous  iofitance  in  the  poem  of  a  young  tradesman : 

"  No  more  will  I  endure  love's  pleasing  pain, 
Or  round  mj  hearft  leg  tie  his  galling  chain.** 

f  [The  Monody  at  Matlock  was  published  in  1791,  and  the  Vision  of  Hope 
m  1796.— JSi] 

X  [Meaning,  of  course,  Qilbert  West,  the  Translator  of  Pindar ;  to  whose 
merit  as  a  poet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  does  full  justioe  in 
the  text.  West's  two  imitations  of  Spenser  are  excellent^  not  merely,  as 
Johnson  seems  to  say,  for  their  ingenuity,  but  for  their  fulness  of  thought 
lod  Tiger  of  expression.  The  following  stanza  is  but  one  of  many  other 
fes  of  equal  felicity : — 

Costom  he  bight,  and  aye  in  erery  land 

Usurp'd  dominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds ;  and  to  his  high  ooounand 

GoDstraiiui  e'en  stubborn  Nature  to  obey ; 

Whom  dispossessing  oft  he  doth  assay 
To  govern  in  her  right ;  and  with  a  ptMce 

8o  aoft  and  gentle  doth  he  win  hie  way 
That  the  unawareeie  caught  in  hie  embraeef 
And  ihi/  de/lcwer'd  and  thralFd  naught  fede  her  foul  diegraee, 

Edooation.— JUL] 
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merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction  ;  bat  they  were  cold,  and,  if  I 
may  bo  express  it,  only  dead-colored  ;  while  in  the  best  of  War* 
ton's"*  there  is  a  stifihess,  whioh  too  oflen  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imitations  from  the  Greek.  Whatever  relation,  there- 
fore, of  <^au8e  or  impulse  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads  may  bear  to 
the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day  ;  yet  in*  a  more  sus- 
tained and  elevated  style,  of  the  then  living  poets  Cowper  and 
Bowlesf  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  comi- 

*  [Thomas  Warton ;  whofie  English  poems,  taken  generally,  seem  as  in- 
ferior to  G.  West's  in  correctness  of  diction  as  in  strength  of  conceptioii. 
Some  of  his  Latin  verse  is  beautiful ;  and,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
his  epigram  addressed  to  Sleep  would  perpetuate  his  name  at  least  aiaoQg 
BQholars: — 

Somne  vent ;  et  quanquam  certuntna  mortia  imaffo  e<, 

Conaortem  cupio  te  tamen  este  toru 
Hue  odes,  ?uiud  abiiure  cito :  nam  tie  tifie  vita 

Vivere  quam  tuave  est — sic  eine  morte  mori  I 

A  few  stray  lines  of  Warton's  have  crept  into  familiar  use  and  appUcation 
without  ever  being  attributed  to  their  author,  such  as : — 


while  with  uplifted  arm 


Death  stands  prepared,  but  still  delays  to  strike. 

Ode  to  Sleep, 

O  what's  a  table  richly  spread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head ! 

ProgreM  of  JHaeontent. 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strown  with  flowers. 

In  Duffdale'a  M&mutieon, 

Warton's  best  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage : 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined,  <bc. 

But  his  great  work  is  the  History  of  English  Poesy,  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate as  it  is :  rdv  reXovvra  fiivei. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  O.  should  not  upon  this  occasion  have 
mentioned  Akenside,  and,  as  compared  with  Warton,  the  beautiful  Hymn  to 
the  Naiads.^^ 

*  Cowper's  Task*  was  published  some  time  before  the  Sonnets  of  Mr. 
Bowles ;  but  I  was  not  famiHar  with  it  till  many  yean  afterwards.  Hie 
vein  of  satire  which  runs  through  that  excellent  poem,  together  with  the 


•  [Cowper's  Task  was  first  published  in  1'786— his  Table  IWk  in  1782. 
Ed.  Thotnton  was  born  in  1700 ;  published  his  works,  collected  in  4to,  in 
1780.    The  OaaiU  of  Indolenee,  his  last  piece,  appeared  in  1746.— S.  0.] 
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Uned  natural  thoughts  with  natural  diction  ;  the  first  who  lecon- 
dled  the  heart  with  the' head. 

It  ifi  true,  as  I  have  beJfore  mentioned^  that  from  diffidence  in 
my  own  powers,  I  for  a  short  time  adopted  a  laborious  and  florid 
diction,  which  I  myself  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of 
very  inferior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice  con&rmed 
to  my  better  judgment ;.  and  the  compositions  of  my  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-liflh  years — (for  example,  the  shorter  blank  verso 
poems,  the  lines,  which  now  form  the  middle  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem  entitled  the  Destiay  of  Nations,  "(^  and  the  tragedy  of 
Remorset) — are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal  in  respect  of 
the  general  issue  of  the  style  than  those  of  the  latest  date.  Their 
&nlt8  were  at  least  a  remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among 
the  many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my  poems  in 
the  same  class  with  those  of  my  betters,  the  one  or  two,  who 
have  pretended  to  bring  examples  of  affected  simplicity  from  my 
Tolume,  have  been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  I  intended, 
and  had  myself  characterized,  as  sermoni  propiora\ 

Every  reform,  however  necessary^  will  by  weak  minds  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  which  will  itself  need  reforming.  The  reader 
will  excuse  me  for  noticing,  that  I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose 
risu  konesto  the  three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is 
the  most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Nohemiah  Higginbottom,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the 
fiist  of  which  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh  at 
the  spirit  of  doleftd  egotism,  and  at  the  recurrence  of  favorite 

Bombre  hue  of  its  religious  opinions,  would  probably,  at  that  time,  have  pre- 
vented ita  laying  any  strong  hold  on  my  affections.  The  loYe  of  nature 
seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a  cheerful  religion ;  and  a  gloomy  religion  to 
bare  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  The  one  would  carry  his  fellow-men 
along  with  hixn  into  nature ;  the  other  flies  i»  nature  from  his  fellow-men. 
Id  chastity  of  diction,  howerer,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  Oowper 
leaves  IhomsoQ  immeasurably  below  him ;  yet  BtUl  I  feel  the  latter  to  haye 
been  the  bom  poet. 

•  [Poet.  Worka,  p.  83.— jBWL] 

t  [Poet  Works,  p.  827.-- -SaL] 

X  [Not  meaning  of  course  the  exquisite  reflections  on  having  left  a  plaee 
of  Retirement,  to  which  Ooleridge  himself  affixed  the  motto  from  Horace. 
hitA.  Works,  p.  149.-^JUL] 


CHAPTER  11. 

SUPPOSED  IRRITABILITY  OF  MEN  OP  GENIUS  BROUGHT  TO  THE  TEST 
OF  FACTS CAUSES  AND  OCCASIONS  OF  THE  CHARGE ^ITS  IN- 
JUSTICE. 

I  HAVE  oflea  thought,  that  it  would  be  neither  uninstractive 
nor  unamusing  to  analyze,  and  bring  forward  into  distinct  con- 
sciousness, that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  general 
take  part  against  the  author,  in  favor  of  the  critic  ;  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm  of  Horace 
upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time  : 

— 1 genua  irrUabile  tKUum, 


A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  conse- 
quent necessity  of  reliance  on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do,  we  know  well,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstitioiL 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  internal  and  proper 
warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  circumfana  for  a 
warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly.  Cold  and 
phlegmatic  in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat  and 
inflame  by  co-acervation ;  or  like  bees  they  become  restless  and 
irritable  through  the  increased  temperature  of  collected  multi- 
tudes. Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such  at  least 
was  its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of  bees, 
namely,  schwdrmen,  schwdrmerey.  The  passion  being  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  insight, — ^that  the  more  vivid,  as  this  the 
less  distinct — anger  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  absence 
of  all  foundation  within  their  own  minds  for  that,  which  they 
yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  to  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, can  not  but  produce  an  imeasy  state  of  feeling,  an  invol- 
untary sense  of  fear  firom  which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing 
herself  but  by  anger.  Experience  informs  us  that  the  first  de- 
fence of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 
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lliere'B  no  philoaopher  bat  sees, 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disoiBe ; 
Tlioagh  that  maj  bom,  and  this  maj  freeze, 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

Bat  where  the  ideas  are  Tivid,  and  there  exists  an  midless  poiyer 
of  cofmbining  and  modifying  them,  the  feelings  and  afiections 
Uend  more  easily  and  intimately  ivith  these  ideal  creations  than 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  the  mind  is  afiected  by  thoughts, 
rather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requinte  interest 
even  for  the  most  important  events  and  accidents,  when  by  means 
of  meditation  they  have  passed  into  thoughts.  The  sanity  of  the 
mind,  is  between  superstition  witli  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enthosiasin  with  indifierence  and  a  diseased  slowness  to 
action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  may  be  so 
Tirid  and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impulse  to  the  realizing 
of  them,  which  is  strongest  and  most  restless  in  those,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriating  and 
applying  the  knowledge  of  others), — ^yet  stiH  want  something  of 
the  creative,  and  self-sufficing  power  of  absolute  genius.  For 
this  reason  therefore,  Ihey  are  men  of  commanding  genius. 
While  the  former  rest  content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it 
were  in  an  iniermundium  of  which  their  own  living  spirit  sup- 
plies the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever- varying  form ; 
the  latter  must  impress  their  preconceptions  on  the  world  without, 
in  order  to  present  them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satis- 
fying degree  of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality.  These 
in  tranquil  times  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  perfect  poem  in  palace, 
or  temple,  or  landscape-garden  ;  or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals 
that  join  sea  with  sea,  or  in  walks  of  rock,  which,  shouldering 
back  the  billows,  imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies  ;  or  in  aqueducts  that,  arching  the 
wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the 
desert.  But  alas  !  in  times  of  tumult  they  are  the  men  destined 
to  come  forth  as  the  shaping  spirit  of  ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages  in  order  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change 
kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shifts  and  shapes  the  clouds.* 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old. 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  :— 
WflU  showthat  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  othor  8ta£t 
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The  records  of  biography  seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  The  men 
of  the  greatest  genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  form  their  own 
works  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries,  appear  to 
have  been  of  calm  and  tranquil  temper  in  all  that  related  to 
themselves.  In  the  inward  assurance  of  permanent  fame,  they 
seem  to  have  been  either  indifierent  or  resigned  with  regard  to 
immediate  reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer  there 
reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent  habit  of  feeling  in  the  author 
himself.*  Shakspeare's  evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were 
almost  proverbial  in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  his  Sonnets,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  known  to 
Pope,t  when  he  asserted,  that  our  great  bard — 

I  too  will  have  my  kings,  that  take 

From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death : 

Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds, 

Obedient  to  my  breath.  Wardtworth*8  Bob  i2oy.* 

*  [I  take  unceasing  deUght  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  cheerfulness  is  ea- 
peciidly  delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender  he  is,  and 
yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melancholy  or  morbid 
drooping  I  The  sympathy  of  the  poet  with  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer;  but  what  the  first 
effects  by  a  strong  act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the  last 
does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness  of  his  na- 
ture.   Table  Talk,  IV.  p.  604. 

f  Pope  was  under  the  common  error  of  his  age,  an  error  far  from  being 
sufficiently  exploded  even  at  the  present  day.  It  consists  (as  I  explained  at 
large,  and  proved  in  detail  in  my  public  lectures),!  ^^  mistaking  for  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules,  which  the  wise  poets  imposed  upon 
themselves,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  drama  consis- 
tent with  those,  that  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances  indepen- 
dent of  their  will ;  out  of  which  circumstances  the  drama  itself  arose.  Hie 
circumstances  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  it  was  equally  out  of  his 
power  to  alter,  were  different,  and  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  allowed  a  far 
wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more  human  interest  Critics  are  too  apt 
to  forget,  that  rules  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  consequently,  where  the  ends 
are  different,  the  rules  must  be  likewise  so.  We  must  have  ascertained 
what  the  end  is,  before  we  can  determine  what  the  rules  ought  to  lie. 

•  Poetical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

f  [See  the  Author's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  86,  and  generally  the 
fragments  of  his  lectures  and  notes  on  Shakspeare  collected  in  that  volume. 
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— grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite.* 

Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated,  and  contrasting  the 
duration  of  his  works  with  that  of  his  personal  existence,  Shak- 
speare  adds: 

Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Tho'  I  once  gone  to  all  the  world  must  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  70U  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  li& 
Tour  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  vorse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
Tou  still  shall  Hve,  such  virtue  hath  my  pen, 
Whore  breath  most  breathes,  e'en  in  the  mouth  of  men. 

Sonnet  LxzxLf 

I  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred ;  but  Shakspeare's  rejidiness 
to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  ple?iOy  and  the  confidence  of  his  own 
eqn&lity  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise, 
are  alike  manifested  in  another  Sonnet. 

Judging  under  this  impression,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  full  oonvio- 
tion,  that  the  oonsummate  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  in  the  general 
eoDstruetion,  bat  in  all  the  details,  of  his  dramas,  impressed  me  with  greater 
wonder,  than  even  the  might  of  his  genius,  or  the  depth  of  his  philosophy.' 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  I  hope  soon  to  publish ;  and  it  is  but  a  debt 
ai  justice  to  myself  and  my  friends  to  notice,  that  the  first  course  of  lectures, 
whidi  differed  from  the  following  courses  only,  by  occasionally  varying  the 
illTistratioDB  of  the  same  thoughts,  was  addressed  to  very  numerous,  and  I 
need  not  add,  respectable  audiences  nt  the  Royal  Institution,  before  Mr. 
Sehlegel  gave  his  lectures  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna. 

*  Epist.  to  Augustus. 

t  [These  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  so  many  stanzas 
of  fourteen  lines  each ;  and,  like  the  passion  which  inspired  them,  the  son- 
aete  are  always  the  same,  with  a  variety  of  expression,— -continuous,  if  you 
regard  the  lover's  soul,— -distinct  if  you  listen  to  him,  as  he  heaves  them 
sigh  after  sigh. 

These  sonnets,  like  The  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  are 
diaraeteriaed  by  boundless  fertility,  and  labored  condensation  of  thought, 
with  perfection  of  sweetness  in  rhythm  and  metre.  These  are  the  essentials 
in  the  budding  of  a  great  poet.  Afterwards  halnt  and  consciousness  of 
power  teach  more  eaae — proKipiiandum  liberum  npiritum.  Table  Talk, 
VL  p.  469,— 'Bd. 

'  See  I  note  on  preceding  page. 
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Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  g^eat  vene^ 

Boimd  for  the  praise  of  all-too-preciouB  you. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearae, 

Making  their  tomb,  the  womb  wherein  they  grmr  t 

Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch  that  struck  me  dead  t 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  nig^t 

Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  affiible  familiar  ghost, 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 

As  victors  of  my  silence  can  not  boast ; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  tlfence  I 

But  when  your  countenance  fill'd  up  his  line, 

Then  laok'd  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine.  S.  lxzxvl 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  constitutionally  tender, 
delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his  three  great  compeers,  I  had 
almost  said,  effeminate  ;  and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities,  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have  diffused  over 
all  his  compositions  '^  a  melancholy  grace,"  and  have  drawn  forth 
occasional  strains,  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But 
nowhere  do  wo  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less  of 
quarrelsome  or  afiected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  cahnness,  and  even  gveater  self-possession,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems,  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  man  in  his  latter  days  ; — ^poor,  sick,  old,  blind,  slan- 
dered, persecuted, — * 

Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, — 

in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party,  for 

*  [In  illustration  of  Milton's  magnanimity  of  patience  I  can  not  refrain 
from  quoting  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Leonard  Philaras,  the  Athenimi : 

**  At  present  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
there  is  diffused  around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  darkness  mingled  and 
streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Tet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually 
immersed,  seems  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to 
white  than  black,  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little 
particle  of  Ught  as  through  a  chink.  And  Uiough  this  may  perhapa  offer 
to  your  physician  a  Uke  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  th»  malady 
aa  quite  incurable ;  and  I  often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man 
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whom,  as  by  that  agamst  whom,  he  had  contended :  and  among 
men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far'  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  dis- 
tuioe  ;  3pet  still  listening  to  ^e  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if 
additiimalfy  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  £uth  of 
two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  neiwrtheless 


argue  not 

AgBUiBt  Hea▼en^l  haod  or  vill,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  Btill  bore  op  and  steer'd 
Big^  onward 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his 
latter  day,  had  his  acorners  and  detractors  ;  and  even  in  his  day 
of  youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  un- 
known to  us,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his 
countiy.* 

dnys  of  darknen  are  destined  to  each  of  ns,  the  darkoeas  whidii  I  esperi- 
cDee,  IcM  oppressive  than  tbat  of  the  tomb^  is  owizig  to  the  wngnlyi*  good- 
Den  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  oheering 
■hiUtiaiia  of  friendship.  But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  tbat  prodeedetb  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may 
aot  any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  Gk>d  has  so  amply 
famished  his  mind  and  his  conscience  with  eyes  f  While  He  so  tender^ 
pro?idea  for  mcs,  ^hile  He  so  graciously  leads  me  by  the  hand  and  condttots 
me  on  the  way,  I  wUl,  since  it  is  his  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at 
beiag  blind.  And,  my  dear  Philaras,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I  wish 
jou  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a 
lynx." 

Westminster,  September  28, 1654. 

What  a  proof  is  it  of  the  firmness  of  Milton  s  mind  to  the  last  that,  when 
driven  into  a  late  marriage  by  the  iU  treatment  of  his  daughters,  who,  in- 
heriting, as  appears,  their  mother*s  imworthy  temper, — ^without  either  de- 
votion of  spirit  or  even  the  commoner  sense  of  duty, — ^tyrannized  over  him 
in  his  days  of  darkness ;  though  blind  and  infirm  and  in  all  the  dependence 
which  blindness  brings,  he  could  yet  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  was  properly  indulgent  to  him,  that  he  should  accept  the 
royal  offn-  of  the  restitution  of  his  place, — because  he  must  "  live  and  die  an 
koneei  man  r 

See  SymnKMi8*s  life  of  Milton,  confirmed  on  these  points  by  Todd,  in  his 
editioa  of  the  great  man's  Poetical  Works  of  1826.— S.  C] 

*  ["  In  Milton's  mind  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute, — an  imaginar 
tioD  to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  were  interesting,  except  as 
hr  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal  in  which  and  for  which 
be  lived ;  a  keen  love  of  truth,  which,  after  many  weary  pursuits,  found  a 
harbor  in  a  sublimA  listening  to  the  still  voice  in  his  own  spirit,  and  as  keen 

VOL.  in.  H 
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I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  stages  of  literature,  when 
there  exist  many  and  excellent  models,  a  high  degree  of  talent 
comhined  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of 
imagination,  will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius ; 
though  even  that  analogon  of  genius,  which,  in  certain  states  of 
society,  may  even  render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the  ah- 
Bolute  reality  eould  have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  author  himself.  Yet  even  in  instances 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  often  detect,  that  the  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  attributed  to  the  author's  genius  as  its 
cause,  did  really  originate  in  an  ill  conformation  of  body,  obtuse 
pain,  or  constitutional  defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is 
charged  to  the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  for  the  htunanizdng  influences 
of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  sure  we  to  explain  the  easy  credence  generally  given 
to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be  not,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  supported  by  experience  ?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  very 
difficult  solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely  dif- 
fused, there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  for  the  actual  powers,  and 
original  tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose  dearest 
wishes  are  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power,  be- 
come in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man  caa 
know  one  thing  and  believe  tlie  opposite,  yet  assuredly  a  vain 
person  may  have  so  habitually  indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered 
in  the  attempt,  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself 

a  love  of  his  ooimtry,  which,  after  a  disappointment  still  more  depresaire^ 
expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of  immortality. 
These  were,  these  alone  oould  l^,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  work 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  be  conceived  and  accomplished  By  a  Ufe-IoDg 
Btudy,  Milton  had  known — 

— ^what  was  of  use  to  know, 
WhaA  best  to  say  could  say,  to  do  had  dotiA 
His  actions  to  l^s  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
Oontain'd  of  good,  wise,  fair  the  perfect  shape : 

and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming,  in  the 
Paradise  Lost."    Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  800. — jEd.} 
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0110  of  his  own  proflelyteB.  Still,  as  this  oonnterfeit  and  artificial 
peiBoaaion  mast  difier,  even  in  the  penon's  own  feelings,  firom  a 
real  sense  of  inward  power,  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that 
this  di&rence  should  betray  itself  in  suspieiotis  and  jealons  im« 
tability  ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  holkw,  nwy 
be  often  detected  by  its  shaking  and  trembling. 

But,  alas  !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  general  diflusion 
of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  more  lamentable  effects 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  such  as  are  abundant  to  explain, 
though  by  no  means  to  justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  best 
grounded  complaints  of  injured  genius  are  rejected  as  irivolous, 
or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  our  language  might  (with  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
perfections of  a  simile)  be  compared  to  a  wildemess  of  vocal  reeds, 
from  which  the  favorites  only  of  Fan  or  Apollo  could  construct 
even  the  rude  syrinx  ;  and  from  this  the  constructors  alone  could 
elicit  strains  of  music.  But  now,  partly  by  the  labors  of  succes- 
ove  poets,  and  in  part  by  the  more  artificial  state  of  society  and 
social  intercourse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a  barrel- 
organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and  tune.  Thus  even 
the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight  the  many.  Sometimes  (for  it 
is  with  similes,  as  it  is  with  jests  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to 
suggest  another)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  oar  language,  in  relation  to  literature,  by  a  press-room  of  larger 
and  smaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  present  Anglo-Galli- 
can  fashion  of  unconnected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but 
an  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and  yet  still 
produce  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will  be  so  like  it  as  to  do 
as  well.  Perhaps  better  :  for  it  spares  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  thinking  ;  prevents  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  indolence  ;  and 
secures  the  memory  from  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  jilethora. 
Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  demands  the  least  tal- 
ent or  information ;  and,  of  all  modes  of  literature,  the  manu- 
facturing of  poems.  The  difierence  indeed  between  these  and 
the  works  of  genius  is  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an  egg- 
shell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how  little  ex- 
amination works  of  polite  literature  are  commonly  perused,  not 
only  by  the  mass  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  first-rate  ability,  till 
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lome  aoeident  or  chance*  discuBsion  have  roused  their  attention, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence  individuab  helow 
medioerity,  not  less  in  natural  power  than  in  acquired  knowledge ; 
nay,  bunglers  who  have  failed  in  the  lowest  mechanic  crafts,  and 
whose  presumption  ii  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 

*  Id  the  coarse  of  one  of  mj  Lectures,  I  had  occasion  to  point  oat  the 
almost  faaltless  position  and  choice  of  words,  in  Pope's  original  compoai* 
tions,  particalarly  in  his  Satires  and  moral  Essays,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring  them  with  his  transUition  of  Homer,  which,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
regarding  as  the  maia  sooroe  of  oar  /M#iMlt>-poetic  diction.  And  this,  by- 
the-bye,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I  beUeve,  by  Bar 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  and  eleyates  the  taste 
of  the  public,  he  that  corrupts  it,  is  conmionly  the  greatest  genius.  Among 
other  passages,  I  analyzed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by  word, 
the  popolar  lines, 

-   As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,  Ac 

(nUd,  B.  via.) 

mudi  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent  article  on 
Chalmers's  British  Poets  in  the  Quarterly  Reyiew.'  The  impression  on  the 
audieoee  in  general  was  sadden  and  eyident :  and  a  number  of  enlightened 
and  highly  educated  persons,  who  at  different  times  afterwards  addressed 
me  on  the  subject,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious  should 
not  haye  struck  them  before ;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged — (so  mudi 
had  they  been  accustomed,  in  reading  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
separate  images  and  phrases  successively,  without  asking  themselves 
whether  the  collective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense) — ^that  they  might 
in  all  probability  have  resd  the  same  passage  again  twenty  times  with  un- 
diminished admiration,  and  without  once  reflecting,  that 

darpa  ^aeivijv  ofi^l  ae^ipfrfv 
^aivei*  dpiTTpeiria — 

(that  is,  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-eminently  bright) 
—conveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight  sky :  while  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether,  in  the  lines, 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  rollt 
And  stars  unnttmbef'd  gild  the  flowing  poiet 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd.  My  answer  was;  that, 
though  I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school  discipline,  and 
tboogh  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the  same  then  as  now,  I  had  yet 
experienced  the  same  sensations  myself;  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been 

*  [The  article  to  which  the  Author  refers  was  written  by  Mr.  Southey, 
and  may  be  found  in  vol  xL  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  480.  But  it  con- 
tains nothing  corresponding  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  remark,  whose  reference  is 
evidently  mistaken.— JESi] 
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• 
■ensibility ;  men,  -who  being  first  ecribblen  firom  idleness  and 

ignormnce,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and  maleYolenoe,— - 

have  been  able  to  drive  a  snocesslul  trade  in  the  employment  o£ 

the  booksellers,  nay,  have  raised  themselres  into  temporary  name 

and  reputation  with  the  pnblic  at  large,  by  that  most  powerful 

nevlj  eoached,  "wlieD,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  oonyersation,  I  had  been  in- 
dneed  to  re-ezamiiie  with  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy.  I 
had  l<ng  before  detected  the  defects  in  The  Bard ;  bat  the  £3egy  I  had  oon- 
iklered  as  proof  against  all  fair  attacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  not  read 
cither  without  delight,  and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  ercnts,  what- 
crer  pleasure  I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  faults  ia 
eertain  passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me  by  the  additional  de- 
fight  with -which  I  read  the  remainder. 

Ano^cr  instance  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks  occurs  to  me  in  the 
FuthM  Shepherdeaa.     Seward  first  traces  Fletcher's  lines ; 

More  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Son  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  thsi  dog 
Pursues  the  raging  lion,  throwing  the  log 
And  deadly  yapor  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death, 

to  Spenser's  Shepherd*s  Calendar, 

The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath ; 
Whose  baleful  barking  brings,  in  haste, 

Pines,  plagues,  and  dreary  death  I 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile  of  the  appearance  of 
Adulles'  mail  to  Priam  compared  with  the  Dog  Star  ;  literally  thus — 

**  For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made  an  evW  sign,  and 
brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to  wretched  mortals."*  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  as  a  deacription,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  which  (says 
Seward)  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope : 

Terrific  Glory  I  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death  I 

Now  here — (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bombast)— the  Dog  Star,  so 
called,  is  tamed  into  a  real  dog,  a  very  odd  dog,  a  fire,  ferer,  plagoe,  and 
desth'breatldng,  red-air-tainting  dog :  and  the  whole  risual  likeness  is  kwt^ 
while  the  likeness  in  the  efieets  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  ezaggeratioo.  In 
SjMnser  and  Fletcher  the  thought  is  justifiable :  for  the  images  are  at  least 
consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  mark  the  seaaona  by 
ihk  allegory  of  visaallied  puns. 


*  [XafrnpoTOTO^  /jtiv  6&  larif  Kaxbv  6i  re  aqfia  rirvKTotf 

wai  re  ^ipei  woAAdv  nvper^  itiXoiai  Qporolaiv, 

'^  lUad  z3dL  iOr-a  0.] 
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of  ail  adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  passions 
of  mankind.*  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  eeom,  envy,  and  all 
malignant  propeasities,  to  require  a  quick  change  of  objects,  such 
writers  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of 
Tanity  to  disappointment  and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  en- 
venomed feelings.  Even  during  their  short-lived  success,  sensi- 
ble in  spite  of  themselves  on  what  a  shifting  foimdation  it  rests, 
they  resent  the  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the 
justest  censures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse  ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical,  the  more 
deadly  as  the'  less  violent,  they  become  the  fit  instruments  of  lit- 
erary detraction  and  moral  slander.  They  are  then  no  longer 
to  be  questioned  without  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized,  in 
Andrew  Marvell's  phrase,  as  "  synodical  individuals,"  to  speak 
of  themselves  plurali  majestatico !  As  if  literature  formed  a 
caste,  like  that  of  the  Paras  in  Hindostan,  who,  however  mal- 
treated, must  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wronged  !  As  if  that, 
which  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  dye  to  slander,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  anonymous,  here  acted  only  to  make  the 
slanderer  inviolable  If  Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tem- 
pers of  individuals — (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 

*  Especially  in  this  age  of  personaJity,  this  age  of  literary  and  political 
gossiping,  when  the  meanest  insects  are  worshiped  with  a  sort  of  ^yptian 
BOperstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  .per- 
sonal malignity  in  the  tail ; — when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  of  contemporary- 
characters  named  in  the  patch-work  notes  (which  possess,  liowever,,  the 
comparative  merit  of  being  more  poetical  than  the  text),  and  because,  to 
increase  the  stimulus,  the  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for 
whispers  and  conjectures.  [From  The  Friend,  Essay  V.  On  the  Errors  of 
Party  Spirit,  IL  p.  192.— S.  0.] 

f  If  it  were  worth  while  to  mix  together,  qb  ingredients,  half  the  anec- 
dotes which  I  either  myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received  from 
men  incapable  of  intentional  falsehood,  concerning  the  characters,  qualifica- 
tions, and  motives  of  our  anonymous  critics,  whose  decisiona  are  oracles  for 
our  reading  public ;  I  might  safely  borrow  the  words  of  the  apocryphal 
Daniel ;  "  Oive  me  leave,  O  Sovereign  Public,  and  I  shall  slay  this  dragon 
without  sword  or  staff"  For  the  compound  would  be  as  the  "pitch,  and/at^ 
and  hair,  which  Daniel  took,  and  did  serthe  them  tot/ether,  and  made  lumps 
thereof;  this  lie  put  in  the  dragons  mouth,  and  so  the  dragon  bunt  in  sun- 
der ;  amd  Daniel  saidf  Lo,  these  abe  the  Gods  ye  wobship. 
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genius) — tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their  desire  to 
appear  men  of  genius  ;  bat  still  more  efiectively  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mere  ooimterfeits  both  of  taleat  and  genius  ;  the  number 
too  being  so  incomparably  greater  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be, 
than  of  those  who  really  are  men  of  genius  ;  and  in  part  fiom 
the  natural,  but  not  therefi>re  the  less  partial  and  unjust  distinc- 
tion, made  by  the  public  itself  between  literary  and  all  other 
property  ; — I  believe  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  considers 
an  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  reception  of  its  products 
as  characteristic  of  genms. 

It  might  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  criticize  all  the  chief  woiks  presented  to  the  puUio 
bv  our  ribbon-weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  ftnd  china- 
manufacturers  ;  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  take  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  lit- 
erary journals.     They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief, 
not  only  that  the  genus  irritahUe  would  be  found  to  include  many 
other  species  besides  that  of  bards  ;  but  that  the  irritability  of 
trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resentments  of  poets  into  mere 
shadow-fights  in  the  comparison.     Or  is  wealth  the  only  rational 
object  of  human  interest  ?     Or  even  if  this  were  admitted,  has 
the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?     Or  is  it  a  rare,  or  culpable 
case,  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  should  be 
compelled  to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when  too  he 
has  perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire  and  undis- 
tracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ?     Or,  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise 
which  IS  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at  once  sup- 
ports and  betrays,  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue, — ^is  the  charac- 
ter and  property  of  the  man,  who  labors  for  our  inteUectual 
pleasure,  less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling,  than  that 
of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ?    Sensibility  indeed,  both  quick 
and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic  feature,  but  may  be  deemed 
a  component  part,  of  genius.   But  it  is  not  less  an  essential  mark 
rf  true  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other  cause 
more  power&iUy  than  by  its  own  personal  interests ; "  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  man  of  genius  lives  most  in  the  ideal  world, 
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in  which  the  present  is  still  constituted  by  the  future  or  the  ]>Mt ; 
and  because  his  feelings  have  been  habitually  associated  with 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  and  vivacity  of 
whidi  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  in  an  inverse  proportion. 
And  yet,  should  he  perchance  have  occasion  to  repel  some  false 
charge,  or  to  rectify  some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  liveliness  of  his 
manner  and  language,  whatever  is  the  subject,  for  the  efiects  of 
peculiar  irritation  from  its  accidental  relation  to  himself* 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  the  less  suspicious 
test  cf  the  obswvations  of  others,  I  had  been  made  aware  of  any 
litwary  testiness  or  jealousy ;  I  trust,  that  I  should  have  been, 
however,  neither  silly  nor  arrogant  enough  to  have  burthened  the 
impeifeoticHi  on  genius.  But  an  experience — (and  I  should  not 
need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove  my  words,  if  I  added) — a 
tried  experience  of  twenty  years,  has  taught  me,  that  the  original 
•in  of  my  character  consists  in  a  careless  indifierence  to  public 
efMaion,  and  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it ;  that  praise 
and  admiration  have  become  yearly  less  andjess  desirable,  except 
as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay  Uiat  it  is  difficult  and  distressing  to 
me  to  think  with  any  interest  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of 
my  works,  important  as,  in  my  present  circumstances,  such  con- 
siderations must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  believe 
or  fancy,  that  the  quantum  of  intellectual  power  bestowed  on  me 
by  nature  or  education  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  habit 
of  my  feeliogs ;  or  that  it  needed  any  other  parents  or  fosterers 

*  This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  deception,  by  the  telling  the  half 
of  a  Ibet,  and  omitting  the  other  half,  when  it  is  from  their  mutual  comit«r> 
action  and  neutralisation,  that  the  whole  truth  arises,  as  a  teriiwn  aUquid 
difierent  from  either.    Thus  in  Dryden's  ficunous  line 

Great  wit  (meaning  genius)  to  madness  sure  ia  near  allied 

Now  if  tiie  profound  sensibility,  wMch  is  doubtless  one  of  the  components 
of  genius,  were  alone  considered,  single  and  unbalanced,  it  might  be  fairly 
described  iB  exposing  the  individual  to  a  greater  chance  of  mental  derange- 
ment *,  but  then  a  more  than  usual  rapidity  of  association,  a  more  than  usual 
power  of  passing  firom  thought  tcr  thought,  and  image  to  image,  is  a  compa> 
nent  equally  essential;  and  in  the  due  modification  of  each  by  the  other  the 
genius  itself  consiBts ;  so  that  it  would  be  just  as  &ir  to  describe  the  earth, 
as  in  imminent  danger  of  exorbitating,  or  of  falling  into  the  sun,  according 
as  the  ossertor  of  the  absurdity  confined  his  attention  either  to  the  projectile 
or  to  ihe  attractiye  force  exclusivelr. 
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than  constitutional  indolence,  aggravated  into  languor  by  ill- 
health  ;  the  accumulating  embarrassments  of  procrastination ; 
the  mental  cowardice,  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
procrastination,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  con- 
▼eise  on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  concerns  ourselves ;  in 
fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether  chargeable  on  my  faults 
or  my  fortunes,  which  leave  me  but  little  grief  to  space  ^r  evils 
comparatively  distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wrongs  I  leave  to  men  bom  under  hap- 
pier stars.  I  can  not  afibrd  it.  But  so  far  firom  condemning 
those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  writer's  duty,  and  think  it  creditable 
to  his  heart,  to  feel  and  express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 
grossness  of  the  provocation,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  profession  on  earth,  which  requires  an  attention  so 
early,  so  long,  or  so  unintermitting  as  that  of  poetry ;  and  indeed 
as  that  of  literary  composition  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all 
ntisfies  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  of  sound  logic.  How  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse  is, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  failure  of  those,  who  have  attempted 
poetry  late  in  life.  Where  then  a  man  has,  from  his  eatliest 
youth,  devoted  his  whole  being  to  an  object,  which  by  the  admis- 
Bon  of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages  is  honorable  as  a  puisoit, 
and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what  of  all  that  relates  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  if  only  we  except  his  moral  character,  can 
have  fairer  claims  to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of 
self-defence,  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect  and  intel- 
lectual industry  ?  Prudence  itself  would  command  us  to  show, 
even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natural  sensibility  had  prevented  us 
from  feeling,  a  due  interest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  offspring 
and  representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas !  by 
wofbl  experience.  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands 
Off  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich 
oblivion.  The  greater  part  indeed  have  been  trod  under  foot, 
and  are  forgotten  ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  ferth  into 
life,  some  So  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still  more 
Id  plume  the  shafb  m  the  quivers  of  my  enemies,  of  them  that 
uipEovoked  have  lain  in  wait  against  my  soul. 

Sic  vos,  non  vobis,  mdlificaHs,  apes  /* 

•  ["  He  was  one  of  those  who  with  long  and  large  arm  still  collected  pre- 
armfols,  in  whatever  direction  he  pressed  forward,  yet  still  took  up  so 

2* 


CHAPTER  IIL 


TBE   AXTTHOR'S  OBLIGATIONS   TO    CRITICS,   AND   THE    PROBABLE   OC- 
CASION  PRINCIPLES    OF     MODERN    CRITICISM MR.    SOUTHEY'S 

WORKS   AND  CHARACTER. 

To  aiumymouB  critics  ia  reriews,  magazines,  and  news-journals 
v£  Tarious  name  and  rank»  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  a 
dame,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose-comment, 
I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two  thirds  of 
whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess.  For  when 
the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently,  in  so  many 
wotks,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of  these  works — 
(which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant  Extracts  and 
Anas,  form  nine  tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading  Public*)— 

much  more  than  he  could  keep  together,  that  those  who  followed  him 
gleaned  more  from  his  continual  droppings  than  he  himself  brought  home ; 
— Hiay,  made  stately  corn-ricks  therewith,  while  the  reaper  himself  was  still 
seen  only  with  his  armfnl  of  newly-cut  sheaves*  Works,  IV.  p.  12. — JBd.] 

*  For  as  to  the  devotees  of  the  circulating  libraries,  I  du*e  not  compli* 
ment  their  pass-time,  or  rather  Idll-time,  with  the  name  of  reading.  OaU  it 
rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dreaming,  during  which  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer  furnishes  for  itself  nothing  but  laziness,  and  a  little  mawkish  sensi- 
bility ;  while  the  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  supplied  ab  ex- 
tra by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obscura  manufactured  at  the  printlng-offiee, 
which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and  transmits  the  moving  phantasma  of 
one  man's  delirium,  so  as  to  people  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred  other  braina 
afflicted  with  the  same  trance  or  suspension  of  all  common  sense  and  all 
definite  piurpose.  We  should  therefore  transfer  this  species  of  amusement, 
—{if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a  mnsiSj  who  were  never  in  their 
oompany,  or  relaxation  be  attributable  to  those,  whose  bows  are  never 
bent) — ^from  the  genus^  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characterized 
by  the  power  of  reoonciliog  the  two  contrary  yet  co-existing  propensities 
of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth,  and  hatred  of  vacancy.  In 
addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in  prose  or  rhyme  (by  which  last  I 
mean  neither  rhythm  nor  metre)  this  genus  comprises  aa  its  species,  gam- 
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can  not  bat  be  familiar  with  the  name,  'mthout  distinctly  remem- 
beriiig  whether  it  was  introduced  for  eology  or  for  cenmue.  And 
thia  becomes  the  more  hkcly,  if  (as  I  belieVe)  the  habit  of  pemsing 
penodical  works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averroes**  catalogae 
of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  memory.f  But  where 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  saiq>ect, 
that  there  mnst  be  something  more  than  nsnally  strong  and  ex- 
tensive in  a  rqratation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so  mer- 
eilesB  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  Without  any  feeling 
of  anger  therefore— (for  which  indeed,  on  my  own  account,- 1  have 
no  pretext) — ^I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  degree  of 
surprise,  that,  after  having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain 
class  of  &nlts  which  I  had,  nothing  having  come  before  the 
judgmentpseat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after  year,  quarter 
after  quarter,  month  after  month — (not  to  mention  sundry  petty 

periodicals.of  still  quicker  revolution,  "  or  weekly  or  diurnal*') 

have  been,  for  at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged 
forth  by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly  opposite,  and 
which  I  certainly  had  not.     How  shall  I  explain  this? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  I  certainly  can 
not  attribute  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to 
feelings  of  vindictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  former,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  ijztimate  friends,  and  were  so 

ing,  swiDging,  or  swaying  oq  a  chair  or  gate ;  spitting  over  a  bridge ;  smok- 
ing; snuff-taking;  ttte-a-tite  quarrols  after  dinner  between  husband  and 
wile  ;  conning  word  by  word  all  the  advertisements  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  a  public  house  on  a  rainy  day,  <&c.  &.C  &(u 

*  [The  true  polyonomons  appellative  of  Averroes  was  Abul  Walid  Ho- 
Imnmed  £ba  Achmed  Ebn  Mohammed  £bn  Kaschid.  He  was  bom  at  Cor- 
dova  about  1160,  and  died  in  Morocco  in  1206  or  1207. — EcL] 

\  Ex.gr.  PetUetUot  e  capillit  excerptpn  in  arenam  jaeere  incontusos; 
eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gazing  on  the  clouds,  and  {in  genere)  on  movable 
things  suspended  in  the  air ;  riding  among  a  multitude  of  camels ;  frequent 
laughter ;  listening  to  a  series  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdotes, — as  when 
(so  to  modernize  the  learned  Saracen's  meaning)  one  man's  droll  story  of  an 
Irishman  inevitably  occasions  another's  droll  story  of  a  Scotchman,  which 
agsin,  by  the  same  sort  of  conjunction  disjunctive,  leads  to  some  ittntrd&rie 
of  a  Welshman,  and  that  again  to  dome  sly  hit  of  a  Yorkshireman ; — the 
habit  of  reading  tombstones  in  church-yards,  <fec  By-the-byc,  this  cata- 
logue, strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  insusceptible  of  a  sound  payehologi- 
eal  commentary. 
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beftfe  they  wete  known  u  authors,  I  have  had  little  other  ae- 
qiiaintance  with  literary  characteis,  than  what  may  he  implied 
in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany. And  as  &r  as  words  and  looks  can  he  trusted,  I  must  be- 
lieve that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  unfriendly 
disposition.  Neither  by  letter,  nor  in  conversation,  have  I  ever 
had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  conmion  social  interchange 
of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  oonvicliQiu 
fundamentallywdifierent,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I  may  add,  the 
impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds  of  my  belief^  rather 
than  the  belief  itself;  and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could 
establish  some  points  of  complete  sympathy,  some  gioimds  com- 
mon to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence  its  explanation. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  charge  of  envy.  The 
few  pages  which  I  have  published,  are  of  too  distant  a  date, 
and  the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their 
having  been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  al- 
most said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  tiieir  account ;  and 
the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  other, — verily  he  must  be 
envy-mad ! 

Lastly,  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason,  could  I  suspect  any 
ammosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelings  as  the  cause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaintance  with  literary  men  has 
been  hmited  and  distant ;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute 
nor  controversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have,  with 
few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement. 
My  different  essays  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  published  at 
difierent  times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier, 
with  my  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  as  ap- 
plied to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,*  constitute  my  whole  publicity  ; 

.»  ["  Mr.  Colericfge'fl  oourses  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  other  subjects 
between  1800  and  1819  were  numerous,  but  the  Editor  is  unable  to  record 
them  aoourately.  They  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Grown 
•nd  Anchor,  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  London  Philosophical  Society,  Wil- 
lis's Rooms,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  several  other  places  in  Loudon.  The  sub- 
jects were  Shakspeare  and  the  Drama  generally,  particularly  {^ys  of 
Shakspeare,  the  history  of  English  and  Italian  Literature  the  history  of 
PhikMophy,  Ednoation  of  Women,  connection  of  the  jFine  ArU  with  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  many  others  of  which  the  Editor 
oan  learn  nothing  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  contributions 
to  the  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  character  of  Mr. 
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tiie  only  occasioiiB  on  which  I  could  ofiend  any  member  of  the  re- 
pablic  of  letters.  With  one  solitary  exception  in  which  my  words 
were  first  misstated  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individual, 
I  ooald  never  learn  that  1  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  any 
among  my  literary  contemporaries.  Having  announced  my  in- 
tention to  give  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits 
and  defects  of  English  poetry  in  its  difierent  eras  ;*  first,  from 
Chanoer  to  Milton  ;  second,  from  Dryden  inclusively  to  Thomson ; 
and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present  day ;  I  changed  my  plan, 
and  confined  my  disquisition  to  the  former  two  periods,  that  I 
might  furnish  no  possible  pretext  for  the  unthinking  to  miscon- 
strue, or  the  malignant  to  misapply  my  words,  and  having 
stamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pass  them  aJB  current 
coin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies 
of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  too  frequent,  that  Bacon, 
Harrington,  Machiavel,  and  Spinoza,  are  not  read,  because  Hume, 
Gondillac,  and  Yoltaire  are.  But  in  promiscuous  company  no 
prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  in  his 
own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself  with  praising  in 
his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  excellent.  If  I  should  ever  deem 
it  my  duty  at  all  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would 
oppose  them  in  books  which  could  be  weighed  and  answered,  in 
which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reasons  and  feelings,  with 
their  requisite  limits  and  modifications ;  not  in  irrecoverable  con- 
versation, where  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,. the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  attributed  by  some 
one  or  other  to  envy  and  discontent.  Besides  I  well  know,  and, 
I  trust,  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  igno- 
rant and  injudicious  who  extol  the  unworthy;  and  the  eulogies 
of  critics  without  taste  or  judgment  are  the  natural  reward  of 

F&tt  in  the  Mbroing  Poet  is  1800,  and  the  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Spanish 
War  in  the  Courier  in  1809.  What  the  Author  says  as  to  these  exertions 
eoofltitutiiig  his  whole  puhlicity,  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly ;  for  besides 
The  Friend,  the  Remorse,  Christabel  and  his  other  Poems  published  before 
the  date  of  this  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  had  made  his  name  well  known  long 
before  by  his  courses  of  Lectures  at  Bristol  on  the  French  Revolution, 
Qiristtanity,  Slayery,  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  were  printed 

— jsai] 

*  [Tlus  aUndes  to  the  Lectures  at  the  London  Philosophical  Society, 
whk^  began  on  the  18th  of  November,  1811. — Bd.] 
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authors  i^tiiout  feeling  or  genius.    Sint  unicuique  sua  pre^ 
mia. 

How  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  catises,  am  I  to  ac- 
count for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of  ^eviuch 
it  would  require  all  three  to  explain  ?  The  solution  seems  to  be 
this  : — /  tixis  in  habits  of  intimacy  toith  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
Mr.  Souihey!  This,  however,  transfers  rather  than  removes 
the  difficulty.  Be  it,  that,  by  an  unconscionable  extension  df  the 
old  adage,  nosdtur  a  socio,  my  literary  friends  are  never  under 
the  water-fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with  the 
spray ;  yet  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  them  ? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.  I  well  remember  the 
general  reception  of  his  earlier  publications  ;  namely,  the  poems 
published  with  Mr.  Lovell  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion  ; 
the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc*  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are  extant,  and 
may  be  easily  referred  to  : — careless  lines,  inequality  in  the  merit 
of  the  different  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter  works)  a  predilectiou 
for  the  strange  and  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were  indeed 
sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  wanting  a 
party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  a  poet,  who,  with  all  the 
courage  of  uncorrupted  youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause, 
which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as  little  object- 
ed by  others,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  he  pre- 
ferred careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  forethought,  or 
indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, eicept  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  Cluinc- 
tilian,  the  admirable  dialogue,  De  OratorihuSy  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Tacitus,  or  Strada's  Prolusions ;  if  indeed  natural  good 
sense  and  the  early  study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language 
had  not  infused  the  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  been 
fairly  deduced  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  writers, 
Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with  Thomas  Warton  than  with 

*  [The  jomt  volume  appeared  in  1795.  Bion  was  Southey,  Moschus,  Lov- 
ell. It  contained  "  the  Retrospect,"  in  its  original  form.  Joan  of  Arc  ap- 
peared in  1796— the  "  two  volumes"  in  1797— both  published  by  Mr.  Cottle. 
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Dr.  Johnflon.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny,  that  at  all  timee  Mr. 
Sonthey  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  in  pre- 
ferring  an  excellent  ballad  in  the  humblest  style  of  poetry  to 
twenty  indifierent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest.  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been  characterized, 
each  more  strikingly  than  the  preceding,  but  by  greater  splendor, 
a  deeper  pathos,  profounder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained 
dignity  of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be, 
bat  whenever  the  time  shall  come,  when  all  his  works  shall  be 
collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biographer,  I  trust  that 
an  appendix  of  excerpta  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  his  writ- 
ings, name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  from  the  pam- 
phlets and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an 
acoompaniment.  Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  afler- 
times  I  dare  not  hope  ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  readers  to  be  de- 
lighted with  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  calum- 
niate. And  such  readers  will  become  in  all  probability  more 
numerous,  in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  difiusion  of  literature 
shall  produce  an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  bring  with  it 
petulance  and  presimiption.  In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  reli- 
gious oracles  ;  as  literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venera- 
ble preceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive 
friends  ;  and,  as  their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to 
that  of  entertaining  companions  ;  and  at  present  they  seem  de- 
graded into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every 
selfelected,  yet  not  the  less  peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to 
write  from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to 
abide  the  decision  "of  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that 
reads  after  dinner." 

The  same  retrograde  movement  may  be  traced,  in  the  relation 
which  the  authors  themselves  have  assimied  towards  their  read- 
CTB.  From  the  lofty  address  of  Bacon  :  "  these  are  the  medita- 
tions of  Francis  of  Vemlam,  which  that  posterity  should  be  pos- 
sessed of,  he  deemed  thew  interest  :"t  or  ftom  dedication  to 

*  ['<  I  never  heard  liie  old  Bong  of  Perde  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet."  Dtfenee  of  Poesie. — 
Ei.] 

f  [g  Franciscuf  de  Vemlamio  sic  eoffitavit :  talemque  apud  te  raitonem 
mttiiuU,  qtuMtn  viventibui  et  poateris  notam  fieri,  ipsorum  interesse  putavit 
Nov.  Org.— ^rf.] 
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Monarch  or  Pontiff,  in  which  the  honor  giv«n  was  aBserted  in 
equipoiae  to  the  patronage  acknowledged  :  from  Pindar's 


-'Cff*  aXXot- 


-<n  ^  a?^oi  fuyakoi :  rd  ^  JtaxdTW  Kopv- 

irdnraive  nSpetov^ 
elij  ai  re  t6tov 
xnlfS  xpovov  fcarelVy  kfU 
re  Toaaude  viKO^poig 
dfttXelVf  TTpo^avTOv  tro^^tv  ko^  lelX- 
'Xctva^  iovra  irovrS.  Oltiip.  Od.  1. 

there  was  a  gradual  sinking  in  the  etiquette  or  allowed  style  of 
pretension. 

Poets  and  Philosophers,  rendered  diffident  by  their  very  num- 
bers, addressed  themselves  to  *' learned  readers  ;"  then  aimed  to 
conciliate  the  graces  of  the  *' candid  reader  ;"  till,  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collectively 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  addressed  as  the 
Town  I  And  now,  finally,  all  men  being  supposed  able  to  read, 
and  all  readers  able  to  judge,  the  multitudinous  Public,  shaped 
into  personal  unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas  I  as  in  other  des- 
potisms, it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  invisible  ministers, 
whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses  seem, 
for  the  greater  part,  analogous  to  the  physical  quaiiiicationB 
which  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  Harem.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  St.  Nepomuc  was  installed  the 
guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fallen  over  one,  and  sunk 
out  of  sight ;  thus  too  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  been  first  pro- 
pitiated by  musicians,  because,  having  failed  in  her  own  at- 
tempts, she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art  and  all  its  successful 
professors.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to  de- 
liver my  convictions  more  at  large  concerning  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  influence  on  taste,  genius,  and  morahty. 

In  the  Thalaba,  the  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently  in  the 
unique*  Cid,  in  the  Kehama,  and,  as  last,  so  best,  the  Roderick ; 

*  I  have  yeatured  to  call  it  unique ;  not  only  because  I  know  no  work  of 
the  kind  in  our  language  (if  we  except  a  few  chapters  of  the  old  traaslatioii 
of  Froiasart) — none,  which  uniting  the  diarms  of  romance  and  history,  keeps 
the  imagination  so  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  yet  leaves  so  much  for  after- 
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Southey  has  gir^t  alrandant  proof,  se  oogkare  quam  sit  magnum 
dare  aliquid  in  manus  kaninum:  nee  persuadere  siH  posse, 
mm  sape  tructandum  quod  placere  et  semper  et  omnibus  capiat.^ 
Bat  on  the  other  hand,  I  oonoeire,  that  Mr.  Southey  was  quite 
nnahle  to  comprehend,  wherein  oould  consist  the  ciime  or  nub- 
chief  of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more  playful  poems ;  or  to  speak 
more  generally,  compositions  which  would  he  enjoyed  or  passed 
oTer,  aooording  as  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  ehanoe 
to  be  ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In  the  present 
age  peritttrte  parcere  charUe  is  emphatically  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand. The  merest  trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better 
claims  to  its  ink  and  paper  than  all  the  silly  criticisms  on  it, 
which  proved  no  more  than  that  the  chtio  was  not  one  of  those, 
for  whom  the  trifle  was  written ;  and  than  all  the  grave  exhorta- 
tiras  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the  pubhc — as  if  the  passive  page 
of  a  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impressed  on  it, 
instantly  assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, so  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public  to  the  sore 
annoyance  of  the  said  mjrsterious  personage.  But  what  gives  an 
additional  and  more  ludicrous  absurdity  to  these  lamentations  is 
the  curious  fiicty  that  if  in  a  volume  of  poetry  the  critic  should 
£nd  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especially  worthless, 
he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review ;  by  which,  on 
his  own  grounds,  he  wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  the  author, 
as  the  copies  of  a  fiishionable  review  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  most  promi- 
nent instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  Ave  hundred.  I  know  nothing 
that  surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter— (not  by  characteristic  defects ;  for  where  there  is  genius, 
these  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties  ;  but) — ^by  acci- 
dental failures  or  faulty  passages ;  except  the  impudence  of  de- 
fending it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  instructive  part,  of  criti- 
dem.  Omit  or  pass  slightly  over  the  expression,  grace,  and 
grouping  of  BaflaeUs  figures ;  but  ridicule  in  detail  the  knitting- 
aoedles  and  broom-twigs,  that  are  to  represent  trees  in  his  back- 

refleetioii ;  but  UkowiM,  md  chiefly,  because  it  is  a  oompilatioo,  whi^  in 
the  Tsrious  excellencies  of  translation,  selection,  and  arraogement,  required 
sod  prores  greater  genius  in  the  compiler,  as  living  in  the  present  state  of 
■oddfcy,  than  in  the  original  composers. 
•  [AeeomnKMiated  from  Pliny  tha  yoanger.    L  vii  Bp.  17.— J8i] 
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grounds  ;  and  never  let  him  hear  the  hist  of  hig  gallipots !  Ad- 
mit that  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not  without 
merit ;  hut  repay  yourself  for  this  ooncession,  hy  reprinting  at 
*length  the  two  poems  on  the  UniTersity  Carrier  I  As  a  fiiir 
specimen  of  his  Sonnets,  quote 

"  A  book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon  f 

and  as  characte|iBtic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  literal 
translation  of  the  first  and  second  Psalm  !  In  order  to  justify 
yourself,  you  need  only  assert,  that  had  you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these 
might  seduce  the  attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects  of 
their  love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poems  and  pas- 
sages in  which  the  poet  was  most  unUke  himself. 

But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  principles,  and  with 
far  other  motives ;  till  in  the  place  of  arbitrary  dictation  and 
petulant  sneers,  the  reviewers  support  their  decisions  by  reference 
to  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man ;  reflecting  minds  will  pronounce  it  arro- 
gance in  them  thus  to  announce  themselves  to  men  of  letters,  as 
the  guides  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  the  purchaser  and 
mere  reader  it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.  He  who  tells  me  that 
^ere  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing  which  I  should 
not  have  taken  for  granted  without  his  information.  But  he,  who 
points  out  and  elucidates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does 
indeed  give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  expenenoe  would 
not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.  And  as  to  compositions 
which  the  authors  themselves  announce  with 

Hac  ipn  novimuM  esse  nihil,* 

why  should  we  judge  by  a  diflerent  rule  two  printed  works,  only 
because  the  one  author  is  alive,  and  the  other  in  his  grave  ? 
What  literary  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  re- 
fusing to  let  his  friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  riippers  and  dressing 
gown  ?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  derived  an 
innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrums,  tri-syllable 
lines,  and  the  like,  of  Swift  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours  of 
languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have 
been  useless  to  myself,  and  in  some  sort  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 

*  [Hie  motto  prefixed  by  Mr.  Soathey  to  his  Minor  Poema-— JSi] 
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ftnthor.     But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  peireisity  of 
judgment,  these  relaxations  of  his  genius  could  be  employed  to 
diminish  his  fame  as  the  writer  of  Gulliver,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Had  Mr.  Southey  written  twice  as  many  poems  of  inferior  merit, 
or  partial  interest,  as  have  enlivened  the  journals  of  the  day,  they 
would  have  added  to  his  honor  with  good  and  wise  men,  not 
merely  or  principally  as  proving  the  versatihty  of  his  talents,  but 
as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that  mind,  which  even  in  its  levities 
never  dictated  a  line  which  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account. 
I  have  in  imagination  transferred  to  the  future  biographer  the 
duty  of  contrasting  Sou  they 's  fixed  and  well-earned  fame,  with 
the  abuse  and  indefatigable  hostility  of  his  anonymous  critics  from 
his  early  youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.     But  I  can  not  think  so  ill 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that  these  critics  have  already 
taken  shame  to  themselves,  whether  they  consider  the  object  of 
their  abuse  in  his  moral  or  his  literary  character.     For  reflect 
but  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  -acquirements  !     He  stands 
second  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as  a  bibliographer ; 
and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  popular  essayist— (for  the  articles 
of  his  compositions  in  the  reviews  are,  for  the  greater  part,  essays 
on  subjects  of  deep  or  curious  interest  rather  than  criticisms  on 
particular  works) — I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who  haa  con- 
veyed so  much  information,  firom  so  many  and  such  recondite 
sources,  with  so  many  just  and  original  reflections,  in  a  style  so 
hvely  and  poignant,  yet  so  uniformly  classical  and  pen^cuous  ; 
no  one,  in  short,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so 
much  wit ;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so  much  life  and 
fancy.     His  prose  is  always  intelligible  and  always  entertaining. 
In  poetry  he  haa  attempted  almost  every  species  of  composition 
known  before,  and  he  has  added  new  ones  ;  and  if  we  except  the 
highest  lyric — (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even  of  the 
greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate) — ^he  has  attempted  every 
fpecies  successfully ; — ^fiom  the  political  song  of  the  day,  thrown 
c^in  the  playful  overflow  of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation, 
to  the  wild  ballad  ;  from  epistolary  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 
to  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation  ;  from  the  pastoral 
charms  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba,  in  which  senti- 
roent  and  imagery  have  given  permanence  even  to  the  cxciteinent 
of  curiosity ;  and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  Kehama — (a  gallery 
of  finished  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece,  in  which,  uotwith- 
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standing,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the  bnllianoe 
of  the  coloring  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery)— 
to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc ;  and  lastly,  from  the 
Madoc  to  his  Roderick,  in  which,  retaining  all  his  former  excel- 
lencies of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  he  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here  then  shall  I  conclude  ?  No  !  The  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased, like  the  CTicomia  on  tombstones,  as  they  are  described  with 
religious  tenderness,  so  are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy  in- 
deed, but  yet  with  rational  deduction.  There  are  men,  who  de- 
serve a  higher  record ;  men  with  whose  characters  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  of  posterity,  to  be 
made  acquainted  ;  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial  censure, 
and  even  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  with- 
out offence  to  the  courtesies  of  humanity ;  and  while  the  eulogist, 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which  brands  the  convicted  flatterer. 
Publicly  has  Mr.  Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who,  as  I  would 
fain  hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  hurled  fire-brands  against 
a  figure  of  their  own  imagination ;  publicly  have  his  talents  been 
depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as  pubhcly  do  I  therefore, 
who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Southey*s  almost  unexampled  felicity,  to  possess 
the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all  their  characteristic 
defects.  To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools 
and  universities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
nary praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence  into  virtue, 
not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by  one  act  of 
intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin  to  intemperance.  That 
scheme  of  head,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  himself,  and  challenges  his 
calumniators  to  disprove  ;*  this  will  his  school-mates,  liis  fellow- 

*  [Ad  me  quod  attinet,  U  tutor,  Deus,  mstUis  intima  cogitationwnque  mn- 
ntum  indagaioTy  me  mdliut  rei  (quanquam  hoc  apud  me  sapiue  eX  quam 
maxime  potui,  terio  quasivi,  et  receseue  vita  otnnes  excuseiy)  nitlliue  vel  reeeru 
vel  olim  eommissi  mihimet  eoneeium  eeee^  cujus  airoeitae  hane  mihiprm  eeeteru 
cedamUatem  ereare^  ant  aeeersitee  merito  pUuerit — ^De£  Se& 

2%  tM<tM  earn  etm  nUm  m«a  et  apud  me  conecientiiaas  ^  apud  bonoe  «p- 
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ooflegiaiis.  and  bis  maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned 
Id  the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witnees  to,  as  again  rea- 
fiaed  in  the  li£»  of  Robert  Southey.  But  still  more  striking  to 
those,  who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experienee  are  familiar 
vith  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear  the  poet's  match- 
ha  industiy  and  perseverance  in  his  pusnits ;  the  worthinesi 
and  dignity  of  those  puisaits ;  his  generous  submission  to  tasks  of 
truisitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make  other- 
wise ;  and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af- 
iection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for  himself  time 
ind  power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  various  departments, 
than  almost  any  other  whter  has  done,  though  employed  wholly 
on  subjects  of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey  pos- 
feases,  and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  master 
even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tenor  of  his 
daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical 
puisuits,  and  might  be  envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business, 
loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
ntaaneis,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfiilness  of  his  spirits. 
Alwap  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure.  No 
lea  punctual  in  trifles,  than  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  high- 
est duties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts 
which  irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate  so  often  become  formidable  obstacles  both  to  happiness  and 
utility ;  while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and 
inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  those  around  him  or  connected 
with  him,  which  perfect  consistency,  and  (if  such  a  word  might 
beamed)  absolute  reliability,  equally  in  small  as  in  great  con- 
eems,  can  not  but  inspire  and  bestow  ;  when  this  too  is  softened 
without  being  weakened  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know 
few  men  who  so  'well  deserve  the  character  which  an  ancient 
attributes  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  in 
as  much  as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law 
or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a  happy  nature,  which 
eould  not  act  otherwise.*     As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  mas- 

iM^mationem,  earn  es^  et  prateritajidueiam  tt  reliqwe  9pem  bonam,  tU  nihil 
mpedire  me,  out  abtterrere  posnt,  quo  minus  flagitia  tua,  ai  pergis  laeeuere, 
diam  liberius  adhue  et  diligentitts  perseguar. — De£  oont.  Alex.  Morum. — -Si] 

•  [ homo  virtuii  aimillimus,  et  par  omnia  ingenio  Dii9  quam  hominwu* 

pnpior,  qui  nunquam  recU  fecit,  utfacert  ffideretur,  9ed  quia  aliierfacen 
Hon  voterai.'—ye^  Ptttero.  IL  86.—^.] 
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ter,  inend,  he  moves  vrith  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  wiosteata- 
tious,  and  alike  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  he  has  uniformly  made 
his  talents  suhservient  to  the  hest  interests  of  humanity,  of  puhlic 
virtue,  and  domestic  piety ;  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  national  independence  and  of  na^ 
tional  illumination.  When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey  the  poet  only, 
that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty  materials  for  the  latter. 
They  will  likewise  not  fall  to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  constant  friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  honoreis 
among  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and  that  quacks  in  education, 
quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism  were  his  only  ene- 
mies.* 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  effects  which  the  example  of  a  yoong  man 
as  highly  distmguished  for  strict  parity  of  disposition  and  conduct,  as  for 
intellectual  power  and  literary  acquirements,  may  produce  on  those  of  the 
same  age  with  himself,  especially  ou  those  of  similar  pursuits  and  congenial 
minds.  For  many  years,  my  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Southey 
have  been  rare,  and  at  long  intervals ;  but  I  dwell  with  unabated  pleaenre 
on  the  strong  and  sudden,  yet  I  trust  not  fleeting,  influence,  which  my  moral 
beiug  underwent  on  my  acquaiutanco  with  him  at  Oxford,  wliither  I  had 
gone  at  the  commencement  of  our  Cambridge  vacation  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
school-fellow.*  Not  indeed  on  my  moral  or  religions  principles,  for  they 
had  never  been  contaminated ;  but  in  awakening  the  sense  of  the  duty  and 
dignity  of  making  my  actions  accord  with  those  principles,  both  in  word 
and  deed.  The  irregularities  only  not  imiversal  among  the  young  men  of 
my  standing,  which  I  always  knew  to  be  wrong,  I  then  learned  to  feel  as 
degrading ;  learned  to  know  that  an  opposite  conduct,  which  was  at  that 
time  considered  by  us  as  the  easy  virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  prudence,  might 
originate  in  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disinterested  and  imagi- 
native. It  is  not,  however,  from  grateful  recollections  only,  that  I  have 
been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these  my  deliberate  sentiments  on  record ;  but 
in  some  sense  as  a  debt  of  justice  to  the  man,  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
connected  with  mine  for  evil  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  As  a  specimen  I 
subjoin  part  of  a  not^,  from  The  Beauties  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  in  whidi  hav- 
ing previously  informed  the  public  that  I  had  been  dishonored  at  Cam- 
bridge for  preaching  Deism,  at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  I  was  decried  as  a  bigot  by  the  proseljrtes  of  French 
phi-(or  to  speak  more  truly,  p8i-)-losophy,  the  writer  concludes  with  these 
words :  "  since  this  time  he  has  left  his  native  country,  commenced  citizen 
of  the  world,  left  his  poor  children  fatherless^  and  his  wife  destitute.    Ex  his 


*  [  Mr.  Coleridge  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Southey,  then  an  uq« 
der-graduate  at  Boliol  College,  in  June,  1794. — Sd.'] 


GHAPTEB  lY. 

THE   JJTVUCAl.   BALLADS  WITH   THE   F&EFAOE — ^KR.  WORDSWOKTH'S 

EARLIER   POEMS ON  FAKCT  AIO)  IMAGINATION — THE  INVfiSTlOA- 

TION   of   THE    DISTINCTION  IMPORTANT   TO   THE   FINE   ARTS. 

I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  in  view,  bnt  as  I  fimeied 
to  myself  readers  who  would  respect  the  feelings  that  had  tempted 
me  from  the  main  road ;  so  I  dare  ealcnlate  on  not  a  few,  who 
will  warmly  sympathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  he  so^ 
fident  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Southey's  wri- 


kU  friends.  Lamb  and  Soothet."*  With  seyerest  truth  it  may  be 
Mrt«d,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  two  men  more  exemplary  in  their 
domestic  affections  than  those  whose  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length 
a  in  the  same  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  fugitiye,  who 
had  kft  his  children  foAerUu,  and  ku  vife  tkstUuU  I  Is  it  surprising,  that 
many  good  men  remained  longer  than  perh^M  they  otherwise  would  have 
done  adverse  to  a  party,  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  an  thorn 
of  such  atrocious  calumnies  t     Quaiia  e<,  netcio;  sedper  quales  o^w,  tdo  €t 

*  [Of  this  now  harmless  injustice  Mr.  Talfonrd  speaks  as  foUows,  in  his 
JaAoresting  sketch  of  the  life,  aoeompanjring  the  delightful  Letters  of  Charles 
Lamh.  '*  It  was  surely  rather  too  much,  CTen  for  partisans,  when  denoun- 
cing their  political  opponents," — (in  the  poem  of  the  *  New  Morality'  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Anti-JacoWn,')— •*  as  men  who  *  dirt  on  private  worth  and 
virtue  threw,'  thus  to  slander  two  yotmg  men  of  the  most  exemplary  char- 
acter— one  of  an  almost  puritanical  exactness  of  demeanor  and  conduct — 
and  the  other  persevering  in  a  life  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  chequered  only  by 
the  frailties  of  a  sweet  nature,  which  endeared  him  even  to  those  who  were 
not  admitted  to  the  intimacy  necessary  to  appreciate  the  touching  example 
of  his  severer  virtues."    Vol  i  p.  120. 

This  passage  I  quote  not,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  refuting  The  Anti-^ 
Jacobin  of  1798,  but  for  its  warm  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  my  father's 
friend,  Mr.  Lamb.  Having  quoted  it,  I  can  not  but  observe,  as  regards  the 
terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  Mr.  Southey  (my  revered  uncle),  that  his 
parity, — a  pureness  of  heart  and  spirit  far  beyond  any  that  mere  exacti- 
tade  of  demeanor  and  conduct  oould  evidence  or  express, — ^was  utterly  un- 
Ddzed,  as  to  me  it  seema,  with  puritanism,  either  in  opinion  or  in  spirit 
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« 

tings  no  more  than  my  own  furnished  the  original  occasion  to 
this  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  to  the  clamofs  against 
its  supposed  founders  and  proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads 
were  in  themselves  the  cause.  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  two 
volumes  so  entitled. "(^  A  careful  and  repi^ated  examination  of 
these  confirms  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omission  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine  tenths  of  the  criticism 
on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaration,  however,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  reader  has  taken  it  up,  as  he  would  any  other 
collection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjects  or  inter- 
ests firom  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  intermingled 
with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utters  ia  his 
own  person  and  character ;  with  the  proviso,  that  these  poems 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of^  or  reference  to,  the  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  had  his  attention 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  that  case,  as  actu- 
ally happened  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  the  lines  and 
passages  which  might  have  ofiended  the  general  taste,  would 
have  been  considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to  in- 
attention, not  to  perversity  of  judgment.  The  men.  of  business 
who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  might  ther^ 
fere  be  expected  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  fixim  acute  no- 
tices of  men  and  manners  conveyed  in  ea&y,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  little  poetry,  are  most 
stimulated  with  that  species  of  it,  which  seems  most  distant  from 
prose,  would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether. 

*  [See  ante,  note,  p.  144. — Ed] 

May  Tte  not  say  that  the  deepest  and  most  pervading  purity  is  preclusive 
of  puritanitm  f  On  this  point  lie  wight  be  favorably  contrasted  with  Cow- 
per,  as  well  as  honorably  compared  to  him  in  mocal  strictness,  and  perhaps 
raised  abo^e  him  on  the  score  of  that  deeper  purity  which  is  a  aature 
rather  than  a  principle. 

Of  Mr.  IdunVs  character  in  this  respect  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  a  brief  de- 
,  flcription  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  specimens  of  his  Tabic  Talk.  It 
was  of  Charles  Lamb  that  he  said,  "  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  gentle 
creature's  mind,  which  looked  upon  the  d^;raded  men  and  things-  around 
him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pollution.  All 
things  are  shadows  to  him,  except  those  which  move  his  affections." 

Some  further  account  of  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  found  in  the  biographieal  sap- 
olement  at  the  end  of  tfie  volume. — S.  C. 
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OiheiB  more  catholk  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habitaatad  to  be 
laost  pleawed  when  moet  •united,  would  have  contented  them- 
•eLves  with  deciding,  that  the  author  had  been  guecessful  in  pto- 
portion  to  the  elev»tion  of  his  style  and  subject.  Not  a  few, 
peiliapa,  mif^t,  by  their  admiration  of  the  Lines  written  new 
Tintem  Abbey,  on  leTisiting  the  Wy«,  those  Left  upon  a  Yew 
Tne  Seat,  The  Old  Cumbeiland  Beggar,  and  Ruth,  have  been 
giadualiy  led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  The  Brothers,  the 
Hart-leap  Well,  and  whatever  olber  poems  in  t^t  collection  may 
be  described  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  those  written  in 
^  highest  and  those  in  the  humblest  style  ;  as  for  instance  be- 
tweoi  the  Tintem  Abbey,  and  The  Thorn,  or  Simon  Lee.* 
Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  further  change,  and  still  remain 
mreconeiled  to  the  ooUoquial  phrases,  or  the  imitations  of  them, 
tiiat  are,  more  or  less,  scattered  through  the  class  last  mentioned ; 
yet  even  60m  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from  the  merit 
of  the  whole  work  ;  or,  what  is  sometimes  not  unpleasing  in  the 
jmblifnti^n  of  a  new  writer,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  natoml 
tendency,  and  consequently  the  proper  direction  of  the  author's 
genius. 

In  the  critical  remarks,, therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the 
Lyrical  Bal]ads,t  I  believe,  we  may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin 
of  the  unexampled  opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings 
have  been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  passages  in 
the  poems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  the  theoiy.  What  in  and  for  themselves  would  have 
been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least 
eompaiative  failures,  provoked  diiect  hostility  when  announced  as 
intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  ftill  deiibeiatiQn.  Thus 
Ac  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joined  with  those  which 
had  pleased  the  fer  greater  nunAer,  though  they  formed  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the  few  exceptions,  gave 
wind  and  fud  to  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems  and  the 

*  [The  poems  here  mentMmed  are  now  found  in  the  eoUeeted  e^tioo  of 
Mr  Wordewwth's  Worfa  as  foUowe:  JLp.  161.    V.  p.  1^^.  28S.    H.  p. 

101  Lp.io9.  n.  p.  ui—p.  124.  v.p.  n^iai] 

t  [This  FtefiMM,  published  in  1800,  U  wrw  printed  It  p.  SO»^-^*J 
VOL.  m  I 
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poet.  In  all  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predis- 
poses  the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author  pos- 
sessed both  genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they  felt  very  positive, 
— ^bnt  yet  were  not  quite  certain  that  he  might  not  be  in  the 
right,  and  they  themselves  in  the  wrong ;  an  unquiet  state  of 
mind,  which  seeks  alleviation  by  quarrelling  with  the  occasion  of 
it,  and  by  wondering  at  the  perversoness  of  the  man,  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade  them,  that 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ; 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  admiring  without 
judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  censure  without  reason.* 

*  In  opinions  of  long  continuance,  and  in  wbidi  we  have  never  before 
been  molested  by  a  single  doubt,  to  be  suddenly  oonrinced  of  an  error,  is 
ahnoet  like  being  convinced  of  a  iault.  There  is  a  state  of  mind,  which  is 
the  direct  cmtithens  of  that,  which  takes  place  when  we  make  a  bulL  The 
bull  mainly  consists  in  the  bringing  together  two  incompatible  thoughts, 
with  the  sensation,  but  without  the  sense,  of  their  connection.  The  psycho- 
logical condition,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  possibility,  of  this  state, 
being  such  diaproportionate  vividness  of  two  distant  thoughts,  as  ex- 
iinguishes  or  obscures  the  consciousness  of  the  intermediate  images  or  odd- 
oeptions,  or  wholly  abstracts  the  attention  from  them.  Thus  in  the  weU- 
known  bull,  "  /  toas  a  fine  childy  but  they  changed  me  ;"  the  first  conception 
expressed  in  the  word  "/,"  is  that  of  personal  identity — Ego  coniemplans: 
the  second  expressed  in  the  word  "me"  is  the  visual  image  or  object  by 
which  the  mind  represents  to  itself  its  past  condition,  or  rather,  its  p^- 
Bonal  identity  imder  the  form  in  which  it  imagined  itself  previously  to  have 
existed, — Sgo  eontemplattu.  Now  the  change  of  one  visual  image  for 
another  involves  in  itself  no  absurdity,  and  becomes  absurd  only  by  its  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  whole  attention  being  successively  absorbed  in  each  singly,  so  as  not  to 
notice  the  interjacent  notion,  changed^  which  by  its  incongruity  with  the 
first  thought,  /,  constitutes  the  bull.  Add  only,  that  this  process  is  iaeiU- 
tated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  words  I,  and  me,  being  sometimes  equiva- 
lent, and  sometimes  having  a  distinct  meaning ;  sometimes,  namely,  signi- 
fying the  act  of  self-consciousness,  sometimes  the  external  image  in  and  by 
which  the  mind  represents  that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  symbol  of  its 
individuality.  Now  suppose  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  you  will  have  a 
distinct  sense  of  the  connection  between  two  conceptions,  without  that  sen- 
sation of  such  connection  which  is  supplied  by  habit  Th^  man  feels  as  if 
he  were  standing  on  his  head,  though  he  can  not  but  see  that  he  is  truly 
standing  on  his  feet  This,  as  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course  have  a 
tendency  to  associate  itself  with  him  who  occasions  it ;  even  as  persons, 
who  have  been  by  painful  means  restored  from  derangement,  are  known  to 
feel  an  involuntary  dislike  towards  their  physician. 
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That  this  oonjecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  from  the  noticeable  fact,  which  I  can  state  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  same  general  censure  has  been  grounded  by 
almost  every  difierent  person  on  some  difierent  poem.  Among 
those,  whose  candor  and  judgment  I  estimate  highly,  I  distinctly 
remember  six  who  expressed  their  objections  to  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads almost  in  the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  pur- 
port, at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems  had 
given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the 
eomposition  which  one  cited  as  execrable,  another  quoted  as  his 
&vorite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  could 
the  same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes,  as  was 
made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  picture,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  :  the  parts  which  had  been  covered  by  black 
spots  on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  aUfo  lapide  notata 
on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  assuredly  hard  and  unjust  to  fix 
the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  with  as  much 
aversion,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole 
work,  instead  of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much  blank 
paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller's  catalogue  ;  especially,  as  no  one 
pretended  to  have  found  in  them  any  immorality  or  indelicacy ; 
and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
so  many  light  or  inferior  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much 
alloy  in  a  weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong  sound  sense 
I  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to  revere,  making  the  usual 
complaints  to  me  oonceming  both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  minor  poems;  I  admitted  that  there  were  some 
few  of  the  tales  and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  find  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been  recorded  in  metre.  I  men- 
tioned Alice  Fell*  as  an  instance ;  "  Nay,"  replied  my  friend 
with  more  than  usual  quickness  of  manner,  "  I  can  not  agree 
with  you  there  ! — that,  I  own,  does  seem  to  me  a  remarkably 
pleasing  poem."  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (for  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally  unqualified  to  the 
two  subsequent  volumes),  I  have  heard  at  different  times,  and 
from  different  individuals,  every  single  poem  extolled  and  repro- 
bated, with  the  exception  of  those  of  loflier  kind,  which,  as  was 

•  [Pbet  WorlM,  P.  lS,^JStL] 
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before  observed,  eeem  to  have  won  universal  praise.  This  fact 
of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in  my  censures,  bad  not  a 
still  stronger  ground  been  furnished  by  the  strange  contrast  of  the 
heat  and  long  continuance  of  the  opposition,  with  the  nature  of 
the  faults  stated  as  justifying  it.  The  seductive  faults,  the  dtdcia 
vitia  of  Cowley,  Marini,*  or  Darwin  might  reasonably  be  thought 
capable  of  corrupting  the  public  judgment  for  half  a  century,  and 
require  a  twenty  years*  war,  campaign  after  campaign,  in  order 
to  dethrone  the  usurper  and  re-establish  the  legitimate  taste.  But 
that  a  downright  simpleness,  under  the  afieotation  of  simplicity, 
prosaic  words  in  feeble  metre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases, 
and  a  preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or  at  best  trivial  associatioaB 
and  characters,  should  succeed  in  forming  a  sohool  of  imitators,  a 
company  of  almost  religious  admirers,  and  this  too  among  young 
men  of  ardent  minds,  Uberal  education,  and  not 

with  academic  laurels  unbestowed ; 


and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetry,  which  is  char- 
acterized as  below  criticism,  should  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
well-nigh  engrossed  criticism,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  butt 
of  review,  magazine,  pamphlet,  poem,  and  paragraph  ;*'thi8  is 
indeed  matter  of  wonder.  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest 
should  still  continue  asf  undecided  as  that  between  Bacchus  and 

*  [John  Baptist  Marini  or  Marino,  a  celebrated  poet,  known  by  the  ziame 
of  n  Cavalier  Marino,  was  born  at  Naples,  Oct  18,  1669,  died  in  the  same 
dty,  March  21,  1626.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  AdonioCy  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIIL  and  first  published  at  Pfeuris  in  folio,  1651.  He  left 
many  other  poems,  among  them.  La  Strange  de  gFInnceenti,  Yen.  163S,  4to. 
and  La  lArOy  Rvm.9  AmoT09&^  Mariiimet  Bo§cher40ce,  <ttc.  16to.  Yen.  1629.-^ 

&a] 

f  Without  however  the  apprehensions  attributed  to  the  Pagan  reformer 
of  the  poetic  republic.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  preface  to  the  recent  ool- 
lection  of  his  poems,  Mr.  W.  would  have  answered  with  Xanthiaa— 

<h)  d*  i/c  IdeiaoQ  rbv  -^o^ov  rc5v  fiijfidruv, 

Koi  T€tc  dn-ecXaf ;  HAN.  6  fid  Ai,  dd*  i^pavrifpa} 

1  Rafut,  492-8. 

["  And  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  Poets  distinguished  by  this  prime 
quality,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention ;  yet  justified  by  recollection  of  the 
insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable,  and  the  presumptuous,  have  heaped 
upon  these  and  my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  posterity  upon  myseU^  I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if 
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t2i0  firogs  in  Aristophanes;  when  the  former  descended  to  the 
realms  of  the  departed  to  hring  hack  the  spirit  of  old  and  genu- 
ine poesy; — 

A.    akV  i^o^ur^  uvtQ  noa^ 
olfiu^er  b  yap  fioi  /liXei. 

/,  dTTocav  fj  ^dpvy^  dv  IffjLuv 
Xovddvy  SV  iifiipoQ, 
pptKexeKi^,  lood^f  Kod^f 

A.     r^Tii)  yhp  &  vtK^aert. 

X.     (tSk  fihf  ijudg  aif  irdvTQ^. 

A.     b6k  fi^  {ffxelc  ye  6^  f/^ 
ohdiTTore.  xeKpa^oftai  ydp, 

iijc  dv  {ffiuv  hriKiMT^ati  rov  Kod^t 
X.    fipaceKtKi^,  KO'AH,  KOA'S  /* 

During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,  1794,  I 

And  here  let  me  hint  to  the  aathorB  of  the  numerooB  parodies,  and  pre- 
tended imitations  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  that  at  ence  to  conceal  and 
eonrej  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  semblance  of  folly  and  dnlness,  as  is  done  in 
tibe  Clowns  and  Fools,  nay  even  in  the  Dogberry,  of  our  Kiakspeare,  is 
doobtleas  a  proof  of  genius,  or  at  all  events  of  satiric  talent ;  bat  that  the 
attempt  to  ridicule  a  silly  and  childish  poem,  by  writing  another  still  siUier 
and  8^  more  childish,  can  only  prove  (if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all)  that  the 
parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead  than  the  original  writer,  and,  what  is 
Ur  worse,  a  malignant  oozoomb  to  boot  The  talent  for  mimicry  seems 
strongest  where  the  hmnan  race  are  most  degraded.  The  poor,  naked  half- 
hmnan  savages  of  I^ew  Holland  were  fonnd  excellent  mimics:  and,  in  civil- 
ised society,  minds  of  the  very  lowest  stamp  alone  satirise  by  copying.  At 
least  the  difference  which  must  blend  with  and  balance  the  likeness,  in  order 
to  constitate  a  jnst  imitation,  eziBting  here  merely  in  caricature,  detracts 
from  the  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  iota  to  the  credit  of  his  under- 
standing 
•  [Jtana,  225-7,  267-66.— Jii] 

,       ,  ,,  ,  _    .  — -  -    -^  r-    -  I     ■  I     ^_^^.^ 

the  notoriety  of  the  fiict  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I  have  given 
in  these  un&vorable  times,  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty  upon  its 
worthiest  objeeta,  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  Man,  his  natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ;  which  have  the 
same  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to 
be  boklen  in  undying  remembrance." — ^Preface  to  Wordsworth's  Foemi^ 
1816,— .BUL] 
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became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  furst  publication,  en* 
titled  Descriptive  Sketches  ;*  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emer- 
gence of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more 
evidently  announced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular  lines  and  peri- 
ods, there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  combined 
with  words  and  images  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms  rise  out  of 
a  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the  rich  fruit  is 
elaborating.  The  language  is  not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  but 
at  times  knotty  and  contorted,  as  by  its  own  impatient  strength ; 
while  the  novelty  and  struggling  crowd  of  images,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  difficulties  of  the  style,  demands  always  a 
greater  closeness  of  attention,  than  poetry — at  all  events,  than 
descriptive  poetry — has  a  right  to  claim.  It  not  seldom  there- 
fore justified  the  complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that  I  saw  an  emblem  of  the 
-  poem  itself,  and  of  the  author's  genius  as  it  was  then  displayed. — 

TIb  storm ;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hom*  to  hour. 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour ; 
The  bI^  is  veiled,  and  e^ery  cheerful  eight : 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night ; 
Yet  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light  { 
Triumphant  on  the  boeom  of  the  storm. 
Glances  the  fire-dad  eagle's  wheeling  form ; 
Eastward,  in  long  perspectiTe  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs  that  o'er  the  lake  recline ; 
Those  Eastern  clifib  a  himdred  streams  unfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold ; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shun 
The  teest,  that  bums  like  one  dilated  sun, 
Where  in  a  mi^ty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire." 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  its  process  to  full  development,  under- 
goes as  nany  changes  as  its  Greek  namesake,  the  butterfly.! 

»  [Published  in  1798.— JSai] 

I  The  Butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 

The  soul's  fair  emblem,  and  its  only  name — 

But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  trade    * 

Of  mortal  life  1    For  in  this  earthly  frame 

Ours  is  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 

Manifold  motions  making  little  speed. 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed 
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And  it  is  lemarkable  how  soon  genius  clears  and  purifies  itself 
fiom  the  faults  and  errors  of  its  earliest  products  ;  faults  which, 
in  its  earliest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusive  and  confluent, 
because  as  heterogeneous  elements,  which  had  only  a  temporary 
use,  they  constitute  the  very  ferment,  by  which  themselves  are 
carried  off.  Or  we  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which 
must  work  on  the  humors,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  future  recurrence.  I  was 
in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
Mr.  Wordsworth  personally,  and  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall 
hardly  forget  the  sudden  efiect  produced  on  my  mind,  by  his  reci- 
tation of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  remains  unpublished, 
Imt  of  which  the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those 
of  The  Female  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.*  There  was  here  no  mark  of  strained 
thought,  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  turbulence  of  imagery ; 
and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself  well  described  in  his  Lines  on  re- 
visiting the  Wye,  manly  reflection  and  himian  associations  had 
given  both  variety,  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  objects, 
which,  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first  love,  they  had 
ieemed  to  him  neither  to  need  nor  permit.f     The  occasional  ob- 

*  [The  poem  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  intitnled  "  An  Adven- 
ture on  Salisbury  nain."  Mr.  Wordsworth  afterwards  broke  it  up,  and 
"The  Female  Vagrant"  is  composed  out  of  it. — Sd"] 

f  [For  nature  then 

(The  ooarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days. 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  aU. — ^I  can  not  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted.me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm* 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.— That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Kot  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmm* ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe^ 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
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scurities,  which  had  risen  from  an  imperfect  control  over  the 
sources  of  his  native  language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  illogical  phrases, 
at  once  hackneyed  and  fieuitastic,  which  hold  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  the  technique  of  ordinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  leas* 
alloy  the  earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  attentuA 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthlessness  and  inoonr 
gruity.*    I  did  not  perceive  any  thing  particular  in  the  mere 

• 

Of  thongbtless  youth,  but  bearing  oftentimes 

The  still.  Bad  music  of  htmianity, 

Nor  barsb  nor  grating,  tbougb  of  ample  power 

To  ohaaten  and  subdue.    And  I  bave  fielt 

A  presence  tbat  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

"Wbose  dwelling  is  tbe  light  of  settixig  sons. 

And  tbe  round  ocean  and  the  Uving  air, 

And  tbe  bhie  sky,  and  in  tbe  ndnd  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  tbat  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  XL  pp.  164-1$. — JSd.'l 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earUest  poema,  The  Evening  Walk 
and  the  Descriptive  Sketches,  is  more  free  from  this  latter  defect  than  most 
of  the  young  poets  his  contemporaries.  It  may,  however,  be  exemplified, 
together  with  the  harsh  and  obscure  construction,  in  wbidi  he  more  often 
offended,  in  tbe  following  Unes : — 

"  'Mid  stormy  vapors  CTer  driving  by, 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants, and  herons  cry; 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer, 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodftil  ear, 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray, 
And  apple  siekena  pale  in  summer's  ray ; 
JBi^n  here  wnierU  hoe  fixed  her  emUinff  reign 
With  independence,  child  of  high  diedain.'* 

I  hope,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  (juoted  these  lines  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  understood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  not  republished  these  two  poems  entire.^ 


'  [The  passage  stands  thus  in  the  last  and  corrected  edition : — 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 
'Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 
Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  bleak  to  rear 
That  common  growth  of  earth  tbe  foodful  ear ; 
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ftyle  of  the  poem  alluded  to  dttiing  its  recitation,  except  indeed 
rach  diFerence  aa  was  not  separable  from  the  thought  and  man* 
ner ;  and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or  less,  re* 
calk  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style,  would  doubtless 
have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  more  frequent  descent  to 
the  phrases  of  ordinary  life,  than  could  without  an  ill  efiect  have 
been  hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common  defects,  or  to 
those  more  properly  his  own,  which  made  so  unusual  an  impres- 
sion on  my  feelings  immediately,  and  subsequently  on  my  judg« 
ment  It  was  the  union  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought ; 
the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty in  modifying,  the  objects  observed  ;  and  above  all  the  origi* 
nal  gifl  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the 
depth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents,  and 
situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  custom  had  bedim- 
med  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  the  dew-drops. 

This  excellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  is 
more  or  less  predominant,  and  which  constitutes  the  character  of 
hJB  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  understand.  Eepeated 
meditations  led  me  first  to  suspect — (and  a  more  intimate  anal- 
ysis of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  functions, 
and  efiects  matured  my  conjecture  into  full  conviction) — ^that 
Fancy  and  Imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  difierent 
fibcnlties,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  either 
two  names  with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  and 
higher  degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own,  easy 
to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  ijpnptaGia 
than  the  Latin  ifnaginatio  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  so- 
cieties there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  un- 
oonscions  good   sense  working   progressively  to   desynonymize* 

*  This  M  efieoled  either  by  giving  to  the  one  -word  a  general,  and  to  the 
other  in  exolusiTe  use:  as  *'to  put  on  the  back"  and  "to  indorse  f*  or  by  an 
actual  distm<stion  of  meaningB,  as  "  naturalist,"  and  **  physician ;"  or  by  dif- 
lerenee  of  relation,  as  "  F  and  "  Me^  (each  of  which  the  rustics  of  our  differ- 
ent promces  still  use  in  all  the  eases  singular  of  the  first  personal  pro- 

Where  the  green  apple  shrivels  on  the  spray, 

And  pines  the  unripened  pear  in  summer's  kindliest  ray ; 

XSren  here  Oonteat  has  fixed  her  smiling  reign 

With  ^dsp«nd«iMe,ehild  of  high  Disdain.  Xp.SOr-^ 
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those  words  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  which  the  conflnx 
of  dialects  supplied  to  the  more  homogeneous  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  German  :  and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  ac- 
cidents of  translation  from  original  works  of  different  countries, 
occasion  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  two  conceptions  perfectly 
distinct  are  confused  under  one  and  the  same  word,  and — this 
done — ^to  appropriate  that  word  exclusively  to  the  one  meaning, 
and  the  synonyme,  should  there  be  one,  to  the  other.  But  if — 
(as  will  be  often  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences) — ^no  synonyme 
exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  borrow  a  word.  In  the  present 
instance  the  appropriation  has  already  begun,  and  been  legiti- 
mated in  the  derivative  adjective  :  Milton  had  a  highly  imagi- 
nativ€y  Cowley  a  very  fanciftd  mind.  If  therefore  I  diould  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  actual  existence  of  two  faculties  gen- 
erally different,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at  once  determined. 
To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had  characterized  Milton,  we  should 
confine  the  term  *  imagination ;'  while  the  other  would  be  con 
tra-distinguished  as  *  fancy.*  Now  were  it  once  fully  ascer- 
tained, that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that 
of  delirium  firom  maniay*  or  Otway*s 

noon).  Even  the  mere  differeoce,  or  corruption,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  same  word,  if  it  have  become  general,  will  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
distinct  signification;  thus  "property"  and  " propriety f  the  latter  of 
which,  eyen  to  the  time  of  Charles  IL  was  the  written  word  for  all  the 
senses  of  both.  There  is  a  sort  of  minim  immortal  among  the  animeUcula 
infusoria^  which  has  not  naturally  either  birth,  or  death,  absolute  begin- 
ning, or  absolute  end :  for  at  a  certain  period  a  small  point  appears  on  its 
hack,  which  deepens  and  lengthens  till  the  creature  dirides  into  two,  and 
the  same  process  reconunences  in  each  of  the  halves  now  become  intend. 
This  may  be  a  fanciful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  emblem  of  the  forma- 
tion of  words,  and  may  facilitate  the  conception,  how  immense  a  nomencla- 
ture may  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  sounds  by  rational  beii^  in  a  so- 
cial etate.  For  each  new  application,  or  excitement  of  the  same  sound,  will 
call  forth  a  different  sensation,  which  can  not  but  affect  the  pronundatioii. 
The  after  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensatioD,  wiU 
modify  it  still  further ;  till  at  length  all  trace  of  the  original  likeness  ia 
worn  away. 

*  ["  You  may  conceive  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  Fancy  and  the 
Imagination  in  this  way ; — ^that,  if  the  check  of  the  seises  and  ^e  reason 
were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium  and  the  last  mania.  The 
fimoy  briogs  together  images  which  have  no  ooimeotioa  natural  or  moral. 
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lAtes,  lanrdBi  seas 'of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber»* 
fiom  Shakspeare's. 

Wliat  I  luiTO  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  f  f 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the  elements  ;  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  could  not  but  derive 
some  additional  and  important  light.  It  would  in  its  immediate 
efiectfl  ihmish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic ;  and 
ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.  In  energetic  minds,  truth  soon 
changes  by  domestication  into  power  ;  and  from  directing  in  the 
discrimination  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  influencive 
in  the  production.  To  admire  on  principle,  is  the  only  way  to 
imitate  withoat  loss  of  originality. 

hut  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  some  aooideDtal  ooind- 
dcnee ;  as  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Hudibras ; — 

llie  Snn  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  Uack  to  red  began  to  torn. 

The  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  miity  to  yariety :  it  sees  all 
things  in  one,  ilpiu  nelT  uno.  There  is  the  epic  imagination,  the  perfection 
of  which  is  in  Milton ;  and  the  dramatic,  of  which  Shakspeare  is  the  abso- 
lute master.  The  first  gives  unity  by  throwing  back  into  the  distance ;  as 
after  the  magnificent  approach  of  the  Messiah  to  battle,  the  poet,  by  one 
toodi  from  himself. 

Far  off  their  coming  shone  — 

makes  the  whole  one  image.  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  description 
<tf  the  entranced  Angels,  in  which  every  sort  of  image  from  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  air  is  introduced  to  diversify  and  illustrate,  the  reader  is 
broogbi  bock  to  the  simple  image  by — 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded. 

Hie  dramatio  imagination  does  not  throw  back  but  brings  dose;  it 
stamps  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meaning,  as  in  Lear  through- 
out"   TbOde  Talk,VLp.5l7. 

Hmto  is  more  of  imagination  in  it — ^that  power  which  draws  all  things  to 
oae^— which  makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attri- 
butes, snljeeta  and  their  aooessories,  take  one  color  and  serve  to  one  efiSoot  I 
IauVs  Esaay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth.    Prose  Works,  i.  pp.  189. — JBcL] 

[See  also  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface,  pp.  29-^0.— &  €.] 

*  [Yeiiiee  Preserved    Act  v.^JU.] 

f  [Lear.     Aet  iii.  se.  4.-1.—^ 
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It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  nietaph5rmcs  and  psychology 
have  long  been  my  hobby-hone.  But  to  have  a  hobby-hone,  and 
to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  together,  that  they  pass 
almost  ifor  the  same.  I  trust,  therefere,  that  there  will  be  more 
good-humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  which  the  reader 
chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  confess  myself  imcertain, 
whether  the  satisfaction  from  the  perception  of  a  truth  new  to 
myself  may  not  have  been  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  conceit, 
that  it  would  be  equally  so  to  the  pubhc.  There  was  a  time, 
certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  myself,  in  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  been  the  fint  of  my  countrymen,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  diverse  meaning  of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable, 
and  analyzed  the  faculties  to  which  they  should  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volume  of  synonymes*  I  have  not  yet 
iBeen  ;t  but  his  specification  of  the  terms  in  question  has  been 

•  ["British  Synonymes  discriminated,  by  W.  Taylor."— -Eii] 
f  I  ought  to  have  added,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sheet  which  I  ac- 
cidentally met  with  at  the  printer's.  Even  from  this  scanty  specimen,  I 
fomid  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingoiuity,  of 
the  author.  That  his  distinctions  were  for  the  greater  part  unsatis&ctory 
to  my  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  accuracy ;  but  it  may  possibly  be 
serviceable  to  him,  in  case  of  a  second  edition,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  query  ;  whether  he  may  not  have  been  ooctisionally  misled, 
by  having  assumed,  as  to  me  he  appears  to  have  done,  the  non-existence  of 
any  absolute  synonymes  in  our  language  t  Now  I  can  not  but  think,  that 
there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posterity  to  distinguish  and  appro- 
priate, and  which  I  regard  as  so  much  reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother 
tongue.  When  two  distinct  meanings  are  confomided  under  one  or  more 
words^and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  is  progres- 
uve  and  of  course  imperfect) — erroneous  consequences  will  b«  drawn,  and 
what  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word  will  be  affirmed  as  true  in  tot^    Men 

of  research,  startled  by  the  consequences,  seek  in  the  things  themselves 

(whether  in  or  out  of  the  mind) — for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  having 
discovered  the  difference,  remove  the  equivocation  either  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  two  or  more 
words,  which  had  before  been  used  promiscuously.  When  this  distinctioa 
has  been  so  naturalized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  langnage  does 
as  it  were  think  for  us^like  the  sliding  rule  which  is  the  mechanic's  safe 
substitute  for  arithmetical  knowledge) — ^we  then  say,  that  it  is  evident  to 
common  sense.  Common  sense,  therefore,  differs  in  diflerent  ages.  What 
was  bom  and  christened  in  the  Schools  passes  by  degrees  into  the  world  ai 
large,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  market  and  the  tea-table.  At  least 
I  can  discover  no  other  meaning  of  the  term,  eomm&n  «mM,  if  it  is  to  <Son> 
vey  any  specific  difference  from  sense  and  judgment  in  fmer^  and  wh«r«  it 
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slesdy  ahown  to  be  both  inflaffieient  and  erroneoufl  by  Mr.  Word»- 
wortli  in  the  Prefiiee  added  to  the  late  collection  of  his  Poems. 
The  explanation  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given*  will 
be  finind  to  difier  from  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  our  objects  are 
diflfeient.      It  could  scaioely  indeed  happen  otherwise,  from  the 

it  not  used  scholastically  for  the  universal  reason.  Tlius  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  the  philosophic  world  was  called  to  arms  by  the  moral  aop^ms 
of  Hobbea,  and  the  ablest  writers  exerted  themselves  in  the  detection  of  an 
error,  whidi  a  adiool'boy  would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  mere  reool- 
kelioii,  that  compulsion  and  obli^iiiion  oonveyed  two  ideas  perfectly  dis- 
parate, and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one,  had  been  falsely  transferred 
to  the  other  by  a  mere  confusion  of  terms.* 

•  [See  Hbbbee*s  Treatise  oe  liberty  and  Necessity.  (Eng.  Worka.  lY. 
Rr  W.  Molesworth'a  edit.)  Hie  term  obligation  is  not  used  by  Hobbes. 
HiB  poeition  is  that  some  actions  are  not  compelled,  but  that  all  are  ne- 
eessitated  (pp.  261-2.)  "  Natural  efficacy  of  objects,"  he  says,  "  does  de- 
termine voluntary  agents,  and  necessitates  the  Will  and  consequently  the 
Action ;  but  for  moral  efficacy,  I  understand  not  what  he  means,  (p  247.) 
-—**  When  first  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  something,  to  which  im> 
me&tely  before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  his  will  is  not 
the  will  itself^  bat  something  dse  not  in  his  own  disposing.  So  that  whereas 
ft  is  oat  of  controversy  that  of  voluntary  actions  the  wiU  is  the  necessary 
eanse,  and  by  this  which  is  said,  the  will  is  also  caused  by  other  things 
irbereof  it  disposeth  not,  it  followeth  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  ii 
them  necessary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated.**  (p.  214.) 

A  Tolmxtary  action,  therefore,  with  Hobbes,  is  an  action  necessarily  con- 
leqnent  on  or  identical  with,  the  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the 
understanding,— which  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the  understand- 
ing is  necessarily  determined  by  the  presentation  of  certain  "  external  ob* 
jeets  to  a  man  of  sudi  or  such  a  temperature.'*  (p.  267.)  Of  course  ObU> 
gallon,  or  a  law  of  Dnty  grounded  on  conviction  of  a  universal  Right  and 
Wrong,  True  and  False,  has  no  place  in  Hobbes's  system ;  nor  can  that  sys- 
tem be  consistently  defended  against  the  charge  that  it  destroys  the  very 
fomidations  of  all  morality  properly  understood.  It  is  true  that  Hobbe» 
himself  in  this  Treatise  denies  the  imputed  consequence ;  but  his  reasoning 
in  this  respect  is  so  weak,— depending  upon  a  covert  use  of  the  terms  "  wiU** 
and  "  willii^ly"  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  that  necessarily  attached  to 
them  in  the  previous  positions, — ^that  it  can  not  but  be  suspected  that 
Hobbes  himself  felt  the  legitimacy  of  the  charge  that  upon  his  principles 
Morality,  in  any  shape  but  that  of  positive  Iaw,  was  an  empty  name. 
FTaciioaUy,  what  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ? 

This  Treatise  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  of  all  Hobbes's  Works.  It 
eoatsins  in  all  its  naked  terrors  that  frightful  dogma,  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  with  scarcely  any  modification  but  in  form  been  reproduced  and  advo- 
cated with  aealoos  reiteration  in  the  sermons  and  other  writings  of  tiiose 
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advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent  conversation  "with  him  on 
a  subject  to  which  a  poem  of  his  own  first  directed  my  attrition, 
and  my  conclusions  concerning  which  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the  operation  of 
natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pur- 
pose to  consider  the  influences  of  fancy  and  imagination  as  tiiey 
are  manifested  in  poetry,  and  from  the  different  efiects  to  conclude 
their  diversity  in  kind  ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the 
seminal  principle,  and  then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  the  d^ree. 
My  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  branches  with 
their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the 
roots  as  far  as  they  lifl  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 

Yet  even  in  this  attempt  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  attention,  than  so  imme- 
thodical  a  miscellany  as  this  can  authorize  ;  when  in  such  a  work 
(the  Ecclesiastical  Policy)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judi- 
cious author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than 
for  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language, — and  though  he  wrote 
for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned  age, — saw  nevertheless  occasion 
to  anticipate  and  guard  against  "  complaints  of  obscurity,"  aa 
often  as  he  was  to  trace  his  subject  "  to  the  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain."  Which  (continues  he),  "  because  men  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal, 
than  acceptable  ;  and  the  matters  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of 
newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better  ac4uainted  with  them)  dark 
and  intricate."*  I  would  gladly  therefore  spare  both  myself  and 
others  this  labor,  if  I  knew  how  without  it  to  present  an  intelli- 
gible statement  of  my  poetic  creed, — ^not  as  my  opinions,  which 
weigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductions  from  established  premises 

popular  divinefl  who  have  so  largely  influeooed  the  public  mind  for  the  last 
Beven  or  eight  years.  "  I  say,'*  says  Hobbes,  "  that  the  power  of  God  alone, 
without  other  helps,  is  sufficient  justification  of  any  action  he  doth.*  (p. 
249.)  "  Power  irresistible  justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  in 
whomsoeyer  it  be  found.** — "  This  I  know ; — God  can  not  sin,  beeauae  his 
doing  a  thing  makes  it  just,  and  consequently  no  sin — and  therefore  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say,  God  can  sin :  but  to  say  God  can  so  order  the  world,  as  a 
sin  may  be  neceuarUy  caused  thereby  in  a  man,  I  do  not  see  bow  it  is  any 
dishonor  to  Him."  (pp.  250-1.)  If  this  is  true,  God — ^the  (Tooc^— differs 
from  Moloch  in  nothing  but  power. — Bd,] 
*  [B.  L  ch.  L  8.  2.—^ 
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ooBiTeyed  in  such  a  fonn  as  is  calculated  either  to  efieet  a  fundar 
mental  conviction  or  to  receive  a  fundamental  confutation.  If  I 
may  dare  once  more  adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  "They  unto 
whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor,  which  they  are 
not  willing  to  endure."*  Those  at  least,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for 
a  perversion  of  taste,  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attribu- 
ting strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  -their  own' 
conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  me  not  to  refuse 
their  attention  to  my  own  statement  of  the  theory  which  I  do 
admowledge  ;  or  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  examining  the  ground 
on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  ofier  in  its  justifi- 
cation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OH   THE   LAW   OF   ASSOCUTION ^ITS   mSTORY   TRACED  FROM 

ARISTOTLE   TO   HARTLEY. 

There  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been  impelled  as 
by  an  instinct  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  problem,  and 
who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to 
construct  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  Will.  Our 
various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements,  were  classed  as 
active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partaking  of  both.  A  still  finer 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
spontaneous.  In  our  perception  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely 
passive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  some  unknown  hand 
paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  Idealism,  may  be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with 
the  former,  or  Materialism  ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestzy 

•  [B.  I  dL  i  a  %-Sd,] 


al  ksfft  m  TeoenUe  as  flimrndi*  or  Hobbea^f  Thflse  oo^ee- 
toresv  homerer,  ooaceming  the  mode  m  which,  oar  perceptMMis 
ongiiiated,  couJd  not  alttf  the  natnrml  difierence  of  Things  aad 
Thouehts^  In  the  fonner,  the  cause  appeared  wholly  extemalv 
while  in  the  latter,  sometiiDes  our  will  interfered  as  the  produ- 
cing <«  determining  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed  to 
act  by  a  mechanifln  of  its  own,  without  any  conscious  efibrt  of 
the  will,  M-  even  against  it.  Our  inward  experiences  were  thus 
arranged  in  three  separate  clasEes»  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the 
School-men  call  the  merely  receptiye  quality  of  the  mind ;  the 
voluntary ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the  middle  plause 
between  both.  But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  meditate  on  Juiy 
mode  of  action,  without  inquiring  afler  the  law  that  governs  it ; 
and  in  the  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist  and  natu- 
ral philosopher.  In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India  the 
analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  -while 
experimental  research  was  still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For 
many,  very  many  centuiies,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a 
new  truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect 
or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  laws  that  direct  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  thought  and  the  principle  of  their  in- 
tellectual mechamsm  there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  impor- 
tant exception  most  honorable  to  the  modems,  and  in  the  merit 
of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  largest  share.     Sir  James 

*  [Pierre  GasMndi,  a  philoflopher  whose  sim  it  was  to  reyire,  reform, 
sad  improve  the  system  of  Epicunie,  snd  who  wrote  agsinst  Des  Cartee^ 
was  bom  in  1692,  at  Chantersier  in  Proveaoe,  and  died  at  Paria.in  1656. — 
S.  C] 

f  [Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  at  Malmesbury,  in  1688,  died  1679,  aged 
ninety-one.  His  works,  which  are  philosophical  and  political,  moral  and 
mathematical,  and  translations,  are  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Sir 
Wm.  Molesworth — the  Latin  works  in  &Ye  vols.  Svo. ;  of  the  Rngli^h  taa» 
vols.  8to.,  have  appeared.  Cousin  observes  that  the  speculative  philoeophy 
of  Hobbes,  who  was  a  materialist  in  doctrine,  has  not  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  practical.  His  style  is  very  excellent,  condensed,  yet  witih 
all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  diffuse  writing.  It  is  sharp  and  sparkling  as  a 
diamond.    Sir  James  Mackintosh  praises  it  highly  in  his  well-known  Dia- 

■Ation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.  He  says  of  it :  '*  Short, 
'.  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  has  more  than  one  meaning,  which 
'  requires  a  second  thought  to  find."  See  his  whole  character  of  it  at 
-^.  C] 
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Maekiiitoah — (who,  amid  the  variety  of  his  talents  and  attain- 
xnentB,  is  not  of  less  repute  for  the  depth  and  acenracy  of  his 
philosophical  iiiquixies  than  fi>r  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is 
aid  to  render  their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
dnest  attractiYe) — affiinnad  in  tiie  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in 
the  Lincoln's  but  HaU,  that  the  law  of  association  as  established 
in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  original  impressions,  formed  the 
buis  of  all  true  peychology  ;  and  that  any  ontolpgical  or  mceta- 
phyaeal  science,  not  contained  in  such  (that  is,  an  empirical) 
psychology,  was  but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations. 
Of  this  prolific  truth,,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he  declared 
Hobbes  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer,  while  its  full  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  intellectual  system  we  owed  to  Hartley  ;  who 
itood  in  the  same  relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler ;  the 
kw  of  aaaociatian  being  that  to  the  mind  which  gravitation  is  to 
matter. 

Of  the  former  clause  in  this  assertion,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians,  including  their 
eommentators,  the  School-men,  and  of  the  modem  British  and 
Franch  philosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Con* 
dillac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the 
diasm  between  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  philosophical  creed  and 
mine,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other :  and  to  bridge  it  over 
WDold  requite  more  time,  skill,  and  power  than  I  believe  myself 
to  possess.  But  the  latter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a 
meie  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  docimienis  rather  than  reasoning. 

First  then,  I  deny  Hobbes's  claim  in  toto ;  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work  De  Methodo,  preceded 
Hobbes's  De  Natura  Humana,  by  more  than  a  year.^    But 


*  [Hobbn's  TreaiiBe^  "Human  Nature^'*  writteo  fay  him  in  Ko^^A, 
puUished  in  1650,  although  faia  dedication  of  it  to  the  E^l  of  NevcMtle  ia 
dated  in  leiO.  Dea  Cartes  (bom  at  La  Hsyev  in  Tooraine,  in  16M)  died  m 
Sveden,  to  which  ooontry  he  had  been  called  fay  Qoeco  Chriatin,  m  16Sa 
Hia  teeatiae,  J>e  JfMoJo,  was  originally  written  m  French,  nd  poUuhed 
m  iaS7  ;  the  I^tin  venion,  reriaed  and  angmented  fay  Des  Cartes  bhi>«^ 
appeared  in  1644.     Bat  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  eontaina  anj  ^^j^ 


^Mn  the  subpeet  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  incidcot*  to  ^^'^*^^J^\j^  ^Im 
n^  afterwwrds  refera,  as  toU  in  the  1^  Mtihrni^,  b  to  he  ^'^i^ahed 
Prme^ria  Philomfphut,  Ptot  iv.  a  196.    This  hitter  work  was  P« 


X 
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what  is  of  much  more  importance,  Hobbes  builds  nothing  on  the 
principle  which  he  had  announced.  He  does  not  even  announce 
it,  as  differing  in  any  respect  from  the  general  laws  of  material 
motion  and  impact :  nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do, 
compatibly  with  his  system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and 
mechanical.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes ;  greatly  as  he 
too  in  his  after-writings  (and  still  more  egregiously  his  followers 
De  la  Foige,  and  others)  obscured  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to 
explain  it  on  the  theory  of  nervous  fluids,  and  material  configura- 

in  1644.  But  neither  in  the  Principia  is  the  law  of  the  coDtemporaDexty 
of  impreflsions  stated.  In  another  and  posthumous  work,  however,  TVacta- 
tu9  de  Homine^  Part  v.  s.  73,  Des  Cartes  certainly  does,  in  a  short  indden- 
tal  paragraph,  mention  the  fact  and  the  ground  of  it : — 

Quinetiam  notandnan  ett^  quod  si  tanhun  aliqua  efumtodi  foramina  redth 
derentur,  tU  A.  etB.^  hoe  unum  in  causa  esaepouetf  ut  etiam.alia,  puia  O.  H 
D.  eodem  tempore  recludantur ;  prcecipue  »i  sapiut  omnia  simul  recluaa 
fuitsentj  nee  eolita  tint  una  sine  aliie  aeortum  aperiri.  Quod  ostendil,  quo 
paeto  reeordatio  rei  uniua  excitari  pouit  per  reeordcUionem  alterius^  quce  ali- 
quando  una  cum  ea  memoria  impreesa  fuit.  Ut  ri  videam  duos  oculos  eum 
naso,  eoniinuo  froniem,  et  M,  omnesque  aiias  faciei  partes  tmo^'fior,  qma 
assuetus  non  sum  %mas  sine  aliis  videre,  M  eum  video  iffnem,  rscordor 
eolorem  ejus,  quern  viso  igne  pereepi  aliquando. 

That  Hobbes  was  not  the  discoyerer  or  first  propounder  of  this  law  of 
association  is,  indeed,  dear  enough ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  Des  Cartes  for  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  states  the  rule  with  distinctness. 

"  The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conoeption  to  another, 
is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are  produced 
by  sense."    H.  N.  o.  iy.  2.    Se«  also  Leviathan,  Pt.Lc.iii 

Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Hobbes  builds  nothing  on 
this  law.    He  at  least  dearly  saw  its  connection  with  speech. 

*'  It  is  the  nature  almost  of  every  corporal  thing,  being  often  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  manner,  to  recdve  continually  a  greater  and  greater  eaai- 
ness  and  aptitude  to  the  same  motion,  insomuch  as  in  time  the  same  be 
oometh  so  habitual,  that  to  beget  it  there  needs  no  more  than  to  begin  it. 
The  passions  of  man,  as  they  are  the  beginning  of  voluntary  motions,  so  are 
they  the  beginning  of  speedi,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  tongue.  And  men 
desiring  to  show  others  the  knowledge,  opinions,  coneeptions,  and  paasioos, 
whieh  are  in  themsdves,  and  to  that  end  having  invented  language,  have  by 
that  means  transferred  all  that  discurdon  of  thdr  mind  mentiooed  in  the 
former  chapter,  by  the  motion  of  thdr  tongues,  into  discourse  of  words: 
and  ratio  now  is  but  oratio,  for  the  most  part,  wherein  enstom  hath  bo 
great  a  power,  that  the  mind  suggesteth  only  the  first  word;  the  rest 
foUow  habitually,  and  are  not  followed  by  the  mind,"  Aa    H.  N.  e,  v.  14. 
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faoDB.*  But,  in  his  interestiiig  work,  De  Methodo,  Des  Cartes 
relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  meditate  on  this 
Ribject,  and  which  since  then  has  been  often  noticed  and  em- 
ployed as  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who 
with  its  eyes  bandaged  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  fi>r  many  days  successively  of  pains, 
DOW  in  this  joint  and  now  in  that,  of  the  very  fingers  which  had 
been  cut  ofif.t  Des  Cartes  was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on 
the  uncertainty  with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to 
any  inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded  after  long  considera- 
tion to  establish  it  as  a  general  law ;  that  contemporaneous  im- 
preaaons,  whether  images  or  sensations,  recall  each  other  me- 
chanically. On  this  principle,  as  a  ground-work,  he  built  up  the 
vhole  system  of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
SKociation.     He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  general  terms, 

*  [It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  more  iodnlgeat 
here  to  Des  Cartes  than  the  truth  of  the  case  warrants.  The  Traetatut  de 
Bamine  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  great  Work  of  which  he  gives  an  aoeoont 
in  his  2>e  Methodo,  as  being  then  written ;  and  in  it  the  nerrons  fluids  and 
material  oonfigurations  are  displayed  as  precisely,  if  not  as  copiously,  as  by 
li»  commentator  De  la  Forge  himttelf.  The  *'  animal  spirits"  move  mind  and 
bodr.  See  De  Mom.  P.  iv.  s.  56,  Ac  See  even  in  the  De  Methodo  itselt 
Demique  id  qvod  hie  super  omnia  obeervari  meretur,  generatio  est  spirituum 
nimalium,  gwB  atU  instar  vend  subtilissimi,  out  potius  JiammcB  purissima ; 
qiut  eontinue  e  corde  magna  eopia  in  cerebrum  aseendens,  inde  per  nervos  in 
mMseuios  penetrate  et  omnibus  membris  motion  dot,  dbe.  P.  80,  edit  1664. 
See  Spectator,  No.  417.  And  indeed  their  agency  is  distinctly  recognised 
m  the  same  part  of  the  Prineipia,  in  which  the  story  of  the  child  is  reU- 
t€d— J5£] 

f  This  story  is  told  by  Des  Cartes  in  these  words  as  one  of  many  proofii 
that  animamy  non  quatenua  est  in  singulis  membris,  sed  tantum  quaUnus  est 
m  eerAro,  ea  qua  eorpori  oecidunt  in  singulis  membris^  nervorum  ope  sen- 
tire. — 

Cum  puella  cuidetm,  manum  gram  morbo  affeeiam  habenii,  velarentur  oeuli, 
pieties  ehirurgus  aceedebat,  ne  euratianis  apparatu  turbaretur,  eique,  post 
siiquot  dies  brachium  ad  ctd>itum  usque,  ab  gangrenam  in  eo  serpentem,  fuis- 
set  ampuiaiam,  et  panni  in  epts  locum  ita  substituti,  ut  eo  se  privatam  esse 
plane  ignoraret,  ipsa  interim  varios  dolores,  nunc  in  uno  ejus  manus  qua 
•bseissa  erai  digiio,  nune  in  alio  se  sentire  querebatur.  Quod  sane  aliunde 
eontingere  non  poterat,  quam  ex  eo,  quod  nervi,  qui  prius  ex  cerebro  ad  ma- 
uum  deseendebani,  tuneque  in  braehio  juxta  eubitum  terminabantur,  eodem 
nodSo  iH  moverentur,  tie  prius  nioveri  debuissent  in  manu,  ad  sensum  hi^us 
«l  illius,  digiii  dolentis  anim<B  in  cerebro  residenH  imprim/endmn.  Prino. 
ir.  196.— JKi] 
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but  generic  images, — under  the  name  of  abstract  ideas, — actually 
exiflted,  and  in  what  consist  their  nature  and  power.  As  one 
word  may  become  the  general  exponent  of  many,  so  by  associar 
tion  a  simple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.*  But  in  truth 
Hobbes  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discovery,  and  introduces 
this  law  of  association,  or  (in  his  own  language)  discursion  of 
mind,  as  an  admitted  fact,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which,  and 
this  by  causes  purely  physiological,  he  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  system  is  briefly  this  ;t  whenever  the  senses  are  impinged  on 
by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their  finer  particles,  there  results  a  cones- 
pendent  motion  of  the  innermost  and  subtlest  organs.  This  mo- 
tion constitutes  a  representation^  and  there  remains  axiimpression 
of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disposition  to  repeat  the  same  miotion. 
Whenever  we  feel  several  objects  at  the  same  time,  the  ijnpres- 
sions  that  are  left  (or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas) 
are  linked  together.  Whenever  therefore  any  one  of  the  move- 
ments, which  constitute  a  complex  impression,  is  renewed  through 
the  senses,  the  others  succeed  mechanically.  It  follows  of  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  that  Hobbes,  as  well  as  Hartley  and  all  others 
who  derive  association  from  the  connection  and  interdependence 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  constitute  our 
thoughts,  must  have  reduced  all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  Time. 
But  even  the  merit  of  announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  pre- 
cision can  not  be  fairly  conceded  to  him.  For  the  objects  of  any 
two  ideast  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same  sensation  in  order 

*  [The  Editor  has  never  been  able  to  find  in  the  writings  of  Dea  Cartes 
any  thing  ooming  up  to  the  statement  in  the  text  Certainly  nothing  of  the 
sort  follows  the  paragraph  oontaining  the  story  of  the  amputated  hand. 
That  Deft  Cartes  was  a  Kominalist  is  clear  £rom  the  following  passage : — 

Et  optime  comprehendimua,  quapacto  a  varia  magnitudine^figura  et  motu 
particularum  unius  eorporit^  varii  motua  loctUes  in  alio  carpore  ezcitentur; 
nullo  atUem  modo  possumti^  intelligeref  quo  j^aeio  ab  iitdem  {magnitudine 
scilicet^  figitra,  et  motu\  cUiquid  aliud  produccUur,  omnino  cUversa  ab  ipsis 
nalura,  qttalea  sunt  ilUe  forma  wbftantialea  et  qualitates  realet,  quca  in  re- 
bus esse  tnulti  aupponunt;  nee  etiam  quo  pacto  pottea  istct  qualitates  aulfor- 
mtt  vim  habeant  in  aliis  corporibus  motus  locales  excitandi,  Princip  iy. 
198.— -Eii] 

f  [See  Human  Nature.    C.  ii.  111.    Leviathan  vhi  supra. — Ed.'] 

X  1  here  use  the  word  idea  in  Mr.  Hume's  sense  on  account  of  its  general 
currency  amongst  the  English  metaphysicians;  though  against  my  owu 
judgment,  for  I  believe  that  the  vague  use  of  this  word  has  been  the  cau86 
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Id  become  mutually  aseociable.  The  same  result  will  follow 
when  one  only  of  the  two  ideas  has  been  represented  by  the 
senses,  and  the  other  by  the  memory. 

of  much  error  and  more  oonfusion.  The  word,  M^a,  in  its  original  sense  as 
used  bj  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  represented 
the  Tisiul  abstraction  of  a  distant  object,  when  we  see  the  whole  without 
distinguishing  its  parts.*  Phito  adopted  it  as  a  technical  term,  and  as  the 
antithesiB  to  eZd&iXov,  or  sensuous  image ;  the  transient  and  perishable  em- 
hlem,  or  mental  word,  of  the  idea.  Ideas  themselves  he  considered  as  mys- 
terious powers,  living,  seminal,  formative,  and  exempt  from  time.*  In  this 
sense  the  word  Idea  became  the  property  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it 
leklom  occurs  in  Aristotle,  without  some  such  phrase  annexed  to  it,  as  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  or  as  Plato  says.  Our  English  writers  to  the  end  of  the 
rtdgn  of  Charles  II.  or  somewhat  later,  employed  it  either  in  the  original 
sense,  or  Platonically,  or  in  a  sense  nearly  correspondent  to  our  present 
Qse  of  the  substantive,  Ideal ;  always  however  opposing  it,  more  or  less  to 
image,  whether  of  present  or  absent  objects.  The  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  following  interesting  exemplification  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Tavlor.  "  St.  Lewis  the  King  sent  Ivo  Bishop  of  Chartres  on  an  embassy, 
and  he  told,  that  he  met  a  grave  and  stately  matron  on  the  way  with  a  cen- 
ser of  fire  in  one  hand,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  observing 
her  to  have  a  melancholy,  religious,  and  phantastio  deportment  and  lool^ 

>  [ rdv  eUov 

Kpariovra  x^P^  dXK^,  Pwfidv  nap*  *OXvfiinov 

up^  re  KeKpofjtevov.—Oljmp.  XI  (X.)  121. 

06  yivuaKuv,  6ti  tov  ILXovtw  nap€x<^  ^eXriovac  dviipact 
Koi  rijv  yvwftiijVf  kcU  n^  Uiav. — ^Aristoph.  Plut.  56S-9. 

^  6i  ^  IMa  airrov  6c  darpairrf,  KtU  rd  Mvfia  aiyrov  Acvxdv  iMtel  x^' — 
Ifatt  zxviiL  Z^Ed.^ 

«  [See  the  Timaeus.  (Bekk.  HL  ii.  28.)  &rov  fihf  o^  dv  6  dtffuovpydc 
rpdc  rd  Kord  ralrdfxov  ^iiirtav  deiy  rotovrti)  rtvl  irpwrxp^fievoc  trtxpadeiyftartf 
T^  Ideav  airrov  Kot  dwofuv  direpyd^rfrai,  KaXdv  i^  dvdyKijc  oih-oc  dnoreXeio- 
(fai  TTov.  Bat  the  word  lS(a  is  used  by  Plato  in  several  senses,  modified 
sccording  to  the  natures,  divine  or  human,  in  which  he  represents  the  ideas 
ss  placed.  See  the  fine  moral  passage  in  the  Republic  (vii.  8.) — iv  r^  yvcy 
ffry  reXevraia  if  rov  dyoBov  I6ia  xai  fioytc  6pd<f6aiy  6<p$eiaa  Si  avXXoyiaria 
etvox  6f  &pa  irdai  iravruv  a^rri  6p6uv  re  Koi  Ka^MV  alria,  iv  re  6paT<ji  ^&c 
KtU  TOV  rovTov  Kijpibv  TeKoOoOf  hf  re  voriri^  ttiri^  xvpia  dXfjdeiav  kcU  voijv 
vapoffx^f^^t  '^^^  ^'''^  ^^^  "^ovrrfv  Ideiv  rdv  fiiXkovra  ifn^povac  trpa^tiv  if  Idia 

The  notes  appended  by  the  enthunastic  Hiomas  Taylor  to  his  translatioa 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  are  full  of  learned  illnstralion  upon  this 
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Long*  however  before  either  Hohbes  or  Bes  Cartes  the  law  of 
aflsociation  had  been  defined,  and  its  important  functions  set  forth 

he  asked  her  what  those  symbols  meant,  and  what  she  meant  to  do  with 
her  fire  and  water ;  she  answered,  My  purpose  is  with  the  fire  to  burn 
paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quendi  the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  may 
serve  God  pm>ely  for  the  love  of  God.  But  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spir- 
its which  love  virtue  so  metaphysically  as  to  abttractfrom  htr  all  sensible 
oompontionSj  and  love  the  purity  of  the  ideoT^  Des  Cartes  having  intro- 
duced into  his  philosophy  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  fnaterial  ideas^—or  cer- 
tain configurations  of  the  brain,  which  were  as  so  many  moulds  to  the  in- 
fluxes of  the  external  world, — Locke  adopted  the  term,  but  extended  its 
signification  to  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind's  attention  or 
consciousness.*  Hume,  distinguishing  those  representations  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  a  present  object  from  those  reproduced  by  the 
mind  itself,  designated  the  former  by  impretsiorUt  and  confiined  the  word 
iika  to  the  latter.^ 

*  [For  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph,  and  in  part  for  the  re- 
marks upon  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas  as  represented  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  indebted  to  the  very  interesting  and  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  J.  G.  E.  Maasz,  On  the  Imagination,  Vernteh  uber  die 
Einbildungskraft^  pp.  843-4-5-6.  A  copy  of  this  work  (1797),  richly  an- 
notated on  the  margins  and  blank  spaces,  was  found  amongst  Mr.  Coleridge's 
books ;  and  in  so  "  immethodical  a  miscellany  of  Uterary  opinions"  as  this 
the  insertion  of  these  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place.  ^ 

"  In  Maasz's  introductory  chapters,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  my  mind  has 
been  perplexed  by  the  division  of  things  into  matter  (sensatio  ah  extra)  and 
form  (l  e.  perst-^on-ceptio  ab  intra).  Now  as  Time  and  Space  are  evidently 
only  the  universals,  or  modi  eommunee^  of  sensation  and  sensuous  Form, 
and  consequently  appertain  exclusively  to  the  sensuous  Binbildungekrafi 
{•^Eisemplasy^  irXdrreiv  elc  hf)  which  we  call  Imagination,  Fancy,  Ao,  all 

>  [The  passage  here  ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor  I  can  not  find  in  his  works, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  light  upon  the  expression,  "  him  that  reads  in  mal- 
ice or  him  that  reads  after  dinner,"  also  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
in  any  of  his  writings. — S.  C] 

'  [*'  It  (Idea)  being  the  term  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  what- 
soever is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking."  Human  Under- 
stand. Lis.  S.'—JSd.] 

9  ["By  the  term.  Impression,  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  percep- 
tions, when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And 
impressions  are  distinguished  from  Idetu,  which  are  the  less  lively  percep- 
tions, of  which  we  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations 
or  movements  above-mentioned."  Inquirif  concerning  the  Hum.  Under. 
8.  2.— JRi] 
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hj  Lndovieus  Yiyes.*  PJumUisiat  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  by 
YiTes  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprehension,  or  Ihe  active 
fimetion  of  the  mind ;  and  imaginatio  for  the  receptivity  (vii  re- 

poor  and  inadequate  terms,  far  inferior  to  the  German  Einhildung,  the  Law 
of  AfisoeiAtion  derived  ab  extra  from  the  contemporaneity  of  the  impres- 
doDB,  or  indeed  any  other  difference  of  the  characterless  Manifold  {das  Man- 
nidkfaitiffe)  except  that  of  plus  and  mmiM  of  impingence,  becomes  incom- 
prehensible,  if  not  ab8m*d.  I  see  at  one  instant  of  time  a  Rose  and  a  Idly. 
—Chemistry  teaches  me  that  they  differ  only  in  form,  being  both  reducible 
to  the  santie  elements.  If  then  form  be  not  an  external  active  power,  i^  it 
be  wholly  transfused  into  the  object  by  the  esemplastic  or  imaginative 
fibculty  of  the  percipient,  or  rather  creator,  where  and  wherein  shall  I  find 
tlie  ground  of  my  perception,  that  this  is  the  Rose  and  that  the  lily.  In 
order  to  render  the  creative  activity  of  the  imagination  at  all  conceivable, 
we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  BarmaniapraMahilUaof  Spinosa 
and  Leiboita :  in  which  case  the  automatism  of  the  Imagination  and  Judg- 
ment would  be  perception  in  the  same  sense  as  a  self-conscious  watch  would 
be  a  percipient  of  Hme,  and  inclusively  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
and  stars.  But,  as  the  whole  is  but  a  choice  of  inoomprehensibles,  till  the 
natural  doctrine  of  physical  influx,  or  modification  of  each  by  all,  have  been 
proved  absurd,  I  shall  still  prefer  it :  and  not  doubt,  that  the  pencil  of  rays 
imns  pictures  on  the  retina,  because  I  cai)  not  comprehend  how  this  picture 
ean  excite  a  mentid  fiio-simile." 

Maasz,  Introd.  s.  1.  Denn  die  MerhmaUj  ufodurch  ein  Obfekt  angesielli 
isird,  muuen  entweder  intUvidneile  oder  genrntuame  eeyn. 

Ooleridge.  **  Deceptive.  The  mark  in  itself  is  always  individual  By 
an  act  of  the  reflex  understanding  it  may  be  rendered  a  sign  or  general 
term.  The  word  Vorttellung  has  been  as  often  mischievous  as  useful  in 
Oennan  philosophy.** — Ed'] 

*  [Originally  thus — "  by  Melancthon,  Ammerhach,  and  It,  Y ives ;  more 
especially  by  tiie  last  f — ^part  of  which  statement  appears  to  have  been  an 
imperfect  recollection  by  Mr.  O.  of  the  words  of  Maasz,  who,  after  observ- 
ing that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  spirit  of  inquiry  took  a  new  turn,  and 
that  men  then  came  forth  who  knew  the  value  of  empirical  psychology,  and 
took  pains  to  enforce  and  elucidate  its  truths,  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Among  the  first  to  whom  this  merit  belongs  were  Melancthon,  Ammer^ 
faaeh,  and  Lud.  Vives,  whose  psychological  writings  were  published  all  to- 
gether by  Gtetzner  (Zurich,  1662).  But  far  the  most  was  done  by  Vives. 
He  has  brought  together  many  important  observations  upon  the  human 
soul,  and  made  striking  remarks  thereon.  More  especially  in  the  theory  of 
the  association  of  representations,  which  Melancthon  and  Ammerbaoh  do 
not  bring  forward  at  all,  he  displays  no  ordinary  knowledge.^  TransL  p.  8i3. 

Philip  MelancthcHi,  a  Reformer  in  Philosophy  as  ^ell  as  in  Religion,  pub- 
Kabad,  among  other  philosophical  works,  a  book  De  Anima^  1640,  in  8vo. 

Vitus  Ammerbach,  a  learned  author  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  In- 
golstadt, — ^was  bom  at  Wedinguen  in  Bavaria,  and  died  in  1567  at  the  aga 
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ceptiva)  «f  impiBODoiui,  or  Ibr  the  passive  perception.*  The 
power  of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the  former  :  "  qtue  sin- 
gula  et  simplicUer  acceperat  imagimUio,  ea  conjungit  etdisfwir 
git  phantasia"\  And  the  law  by  which  the  thoughts  are  spon- 
taneously presented  follows  thus  :  **  quce  stmul  sunt  a  phantasia 
comprehensat  si  altenUrum  occurrat^  sclet  secum  aUerum  repre- 

of  aeyenty.  He  also  published,  amongst  other  works,  one  on  the  Soul. — 
J)e  Anima,  lib.  ir.  Lugd.  Bat.  1656,  8to.  and  one  on  Natural  Philosophy — 
Dt  Philotophia  Naturaliy  lib  vL  8to. 

John  Lewis  Viyes  was  bom  in  1492  at  Yalenoia  in  Spain,  died  at  Bruges, 
aocording  to  Thuanus,  in  1641 :  was  first  patronized  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  made  him  preceptor  in  Latin  to  the  Prinoess  Mary,  and  af- 
terwards persecuted  by  him  for  opposing  his  divorce.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Erasmus,  and  opponent  of  the  Sdiobistic  Philosophy.  His  works,  which 
are  of  various  kinds,  theological,  devotional,  grammatical,  critical,  as  well 
as  philosophical,  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1656,  in  two  vols.  foL  Hie 
Treatise  Dt  AtUma  et  Vita  is  contained  in  voL  ii  pp.  497-69S. — S.  C] 

*  [Et  quemadmodum  in  altrice  faeultate  videre  ett  inteue  wn  yiiaiiiiiiwij 
qum  eihum  redpiatf  aUam  q%ut  ooniineatf  tUiam  qua  eonji^iat,  guaqy^  <ii*- 
iribuat  et  ditpetuet:  ita  in  anitnie  H  hominwn  et  brutomm  eeifunetio,  qas 
imagines  sensibus  impressas  recipit,  quie  inde  Imaginativa  didtur :  est  qum 
oontinet  fasc,  Memoria ;  quae  coodicit,  Phantasia :  qusB  distriboit  ad  asuffliHnm 
aut  dissensum,  Eztrimatrix.    Sunt  enim  spiiritalia  imaginet  Dei,  corparalia 
vero  apiritalium  qvadam  veluti  eimuiaehra :  tU  mirandum  nan  nt,  ex  ewp9- 
ralifme  ipiritaUa  eoiligi,  eeu  ah  umbria  ttut  picturie  corpora  expreeea.     Imagi- 
nativsB  actio  est  in  animo,  qu»  ocuH  in  corpore,  redpere  imagines  intnendo : 
ettque  veltU  orijleium  qtuMun  vaeie,  q%tod  eat  Memoria,    Phantasia  verd 
conjungit  et  disjungit  ea,  qusB  singula  et  simplieia  Imaginatto  aooeperat 
Bquidem  hawi  turn  neeeiue,  eon/undi  duo  hae  a  pteritque,  ut  Imoffinaiioniem 
Phantaeiam,  et  vice  verea  hane  Jmaginationem  nowUnentt  et  eatukn  eaae/mw 
Honem  quidam  arbitreniur.    8ed  nMe  turn  ad  rem  aptiua,  turn  ad  doemdum 
aceommodatiui  tneum  eet  Ha  partiri :  propterea  quod  aetumes  vutnmit  dio- 
Hnctoi,  unde  facuUatee  eeneentur,    TameUi  nikU  erit  quandoque  perieuU,  m 
iUis  uta$nur  promit&ue.    Aecedit  hie  eenaue,  qui  ab  AriaMele  eomnmme 
dieiturt  quo  judieantur  aeneilia  abeentia:  et  dUeemuntur  ea,  qu(t  variorum 
eunJt  mnauum :  hie  tub  Imaginationem  et  Phantaaiam  venire  poteaL    Pham- 
taaia  eat  mirifiee  mepedita  et  libera :  quiequid  eolUbitum  eat^Jingity  re/inpit, 
eomponit,  dmnet^,  diaaolmtf  rea  diafuneiiaaimaa  eonnaetit,  eoi^fUMctiaaimau  aa^ 
tern  hngisainu  aeparat.    Itaque  niai  regatur,  et  eohibeatur  a  rations,  haaad 
aecua  animum  pereellit  ae  perturhat,  quam  proeelia  mare,    Jo.  Ladovioi 
Vivis,  De  Anima  et  VUa.    lib.  i  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  609.    Baail,  1666.— S.  0.] 

f  [Maaas,  p.  844.  Note.  Yives  De  Anim,  i.  a  d.  coqn.  intem.  Phan- 
taaia  conjungit  et  dUgungit  ea,  qua  aingula  et  aimplieiter,  aceeperat  imagi- 
natio.  ImaginatioD,  according  to  Yives,  says  IfaasE,  is  the  capability  of 
perceiving  an  impression^— <S.  O.] 
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WfOatre.^*^  To  time  therefore  he  sabordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
dting  causes  of  aasociation.  The  soul  proceeds  '*  a  causa  ad  ef- 
fectuim^  ah  hoc  ad  instrumentum,  a  parte  ad  totum;*'\  thence 
to  ihe  place,  from  place  to  person,  and  from  this  to  whatever 
preceded  or  followed,  all  as  being  parts  of  a  total  impression,  each 
of  which  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  ''  $aUus 
vd  transitus  eHam  hngissimos^t  he  explains  by  the  same 
thought  having  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total  im- 
presaons.  Thus  "  ex  Scipione  venio  in  cogitationent  poterUue 
Turcuxgy  propter  victorias  ejus  de  Axia^  in  qua  regnabat  Aiu 
Uochus"^ 

Bat  from  Yives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his  doctrines, 
and  (as  fruras  we  can  judge  from  the  remains  yet  extant  of  Grieek 
philosophy)  as  to  the  first,  so  to  the  fiilleet  and  most  perfect 
enonciation  of  the  associative  principle,  namely,  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle ;  and  of  these  in  particular  to  the  treatises  De  Animas 
and  "  De  Memoria"  which  last  belongs  to  the  series  of  Essa^ 
entitled  in  the  old  translations  Parva  Naturalia.W  In  as  much 
as  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added  to  his  doc- 
trines, they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced  either  error  or 
groundless  supposition. 

*  [2>«  Anima  i  sect  d.  cited  by  Maasz  in  a  note  ibid.  Vives  proceeds 
thus — vnde  tedet  ilia  existunt  in  artijieio  ^nemorim,  quippe  ad  iupeetum  loei 
de  00  venit  in  mententy  quod  in  loeo  tcimns  eveniuef  out  titum  este :  quandi& 
etiam  cum  voce  atU  »ono  aliquo  quippicmi  eontingit  latum,  eodem  8ano  audito 
ddedamur :  n  tiiste  triUamur.  Quod  in  hrutis  quoque  ett  aniiotare :  qua 
n  quo  9ono  voeata  ffrcUum  aliquid  aceipiuntj  rur«um  ad  eundem  8onum  facile 
« lihmUr  aceurrunt :  «n  eadantur,  toniium  eundem  deineepa  reformidant,  ex 
plagarum  rec&rdatione. — ^Lib.  ii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  619. — S.  C] 

t  [De  Anima  ii.  »ect.  d.  mem.  et  rtfconf.— Cited  by  Maasz  in  a  note,-  Ibid 

t  [Ibid-^bid  See  Maasz,  pp.  846-6.  That  the  springs  are  only  "ap- 
parent" is  explained  by  Maasz,  commenting  on  the  words  of  Vives,  Sunt 
{in  phantana)  traneiius  quidam  longissimi,  imtno  saltue. — S.  C] 
§  [Cited  by  Maasz  from  the  same  place,  p.  846. — S.  C] 
I  [This  ^collection,  rd  fiiKpd  KctXavfieva  ^atKa,  which  is  connected  with 
the  treatise  in  three  books,  on  the  Soul  (as  Trendelenburg  distinctly  shows 
in  the  Preface  to  his  elaborate  commentary  on  that  work  of  Aristotle),  con- 
tains the  books  On  Sense  and  Things  Sensible,  On  Memory  and  Recolleo- 
tion  On  Sleep,  On  Dreams,  On  Divination  in  Sleep  («a^  ^ttvoi;).  On  Length 
and  Shortness  of  life.  On  Youth  and  Old  Age,  On  Respiration,  and  On 
life  and  Death.— €.  0.] 

VOL. in.  K 
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In  the  fint  plaee  it  is  to  be  observed,  tbat  Aristotle's  poaitioiis 
on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fiction.*  The  wise  Stagynte 
speaks  of  no  successive  particles  propagating  motion  like  billiard- 
balls,  as  Hobbes  ;f  nor  of  nervous*  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
mate and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or  fil- 
trated by  ascension,  into  living  and  intelligoat  fluids,  that  etch 
and  re-etch  engravings  on  the  brain,  as  the  foUowen  of  Dea 
Cartes,  and  the  humond  pathologists  in  general ;  nor  of  an  oscil- 
lating ether  which  was  to  efiect  the  same  service  for  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the  animal  spirits  per- 
form for  them  under  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes,  as  Hartley  teaches 
— nor  finally  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers),  of  chemical  com- 
positions  by  elective  afiinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward  vision,  which 
rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  and  there,  disporting 
in  various  shapes, — as  the  balance  of  plus  and  minus,  or  nega- 
tive and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-established, — ^images  out  both 
past  and  present.  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory  without  pre- 
tending to  an  hypothesis ;  or  in  other  words  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  diflerent  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other 
without  supposition,  that  is,  a  fact  placed  under  a  number  of 
facts,  as  their  common  support  and  explanation  :  though  in  the 
majority  of  instances  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better  de- 

*  [Maasz  has  also  said  (p.  846)  speaking  of  Vivee,  that,  though  he  set 
forth  correctly  the  theory  of  aasodation,  he  yet  did  not  exhibit  it  with  8u<^ 
entire  purity  as  Aristotle.  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  is  comparing  the  wise 
Stagyrite  with  Hobbes,  Des  Oartes,  Hartley  and  others — ^Biaasz  is  comparing 
him  with  Vivea— observing  that  this  author  not  only  came  after  Aristotle 
in  perceiving  and  expressing  the  general  law  of  imagination,  but,  what  is 
the  principal  thmg,  did  not  state  the  theory  of  association  so  consistently 
and  purely  as  the  former,  because  he  made  exceptions  to  the  same,  which 
are  such  in  appearance  only :  though  he  thinks  it  may  be  assumed  in  his 
favor,  that  his  language  is  incorrect  rather  than  his  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objecting  to  the  physical  dreams, 
which  modern  metaphysicians  introduced  into  the  survey  of  psychological 
(acts  delivered  by  the  sager  ancient  He  imputes  to  them  an  error  in  prin- 
ciple, while  Maasz  remarks  upon  a  statement  at  variance  with  a  law  cor- 
rectly laid  down. — S.  C] 

t  [See  Human  Nature,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii  Hobbes  does  not  use  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  Mr.  0.  describes  his  doctrine,  but  speaks  miioh  of  motioDs 
produced  in  the  brain  by  objects. — S.  0.] 
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•enre  the  name  en  ^nonot^QBtg,  or  sujfictions.*  He  xuam  indeed 
the  word  ntpijaeXe,  to  expien  what  we  call  representationfi  or 
ideas,  but  he  carefully  distinguishes  them  from  material  motion, 
designating  the  latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  «y  tofOf 
MTd  vdrrof.t  On  the  contrary  in  his  treatise  De  Animas  he  ex- 
elodes  i^ace  and  motion  firmn  all  the  operations  of  thought, 
whether  representations  or  volitions,  as  attributes  utterly  and  ab- 
lordly  heterogeneous4 

The  general  law  of  association,  or,  more  accurately,  the  com* 
mon  condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which 
they  may  be  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle  is  this.^    Ideas 

*  [Hm  dweuaaon  of  Maass  on  the  part  performed  by  Aristotle  m  ex- 
plainiiig  the  general  law  of  the  Imagination  extends  from  p.  819  to  p.  835, 
from  lect  90  to  94  indiuively. — S.  C] 

f  [See  Kaaax,  p.  821.  He  refers  generally  to  the  treatise  Ih  Anima, 
lih  ii  cap.  ill.  and  in  partiealar  to  the  words  in  s.  8,  'Evioic  di  irpdc  ro&nt^ 
iwoffx^*-  '■^^  ^d  Kord  Tomv  kiviitikov,  "  But  some,  beside  these  things,  hare 
■Ito  the  fiMolty  of  motion  aooording  to  place." 

In  the  third  and  fonrth  chapters  of  the  first  book  the  subject  of  motion, 
tard  T&mv,  is  disonssed,  and  the  opinions  of  other  philosophers  that  it  is 
properly  attribotaUe  to  the  soul  refuted.  Sections  8  and  4  of  lib  i.  cap. 
ill  speak  diatioctly  on  this  point :  and  so  do  sections  8-11  of  cap.  iv.  In  the 
latter  the  philosopher  says :  "  That  the  soul  can  not  possibly  be  harmony, 
neither  can  be  turned  about  in  a  circle  is  manifest,  from  the  aforesaid  But 
that  it  may  be  remoyed  per  a«<ru20n*— contingently, — may  so  move  itself^ 
CTcn  as  we  have  declared,  U  possible :  inasmuch  as  that,  in  which  it  is,  is 
capable  of  being  moved,  and  that  (in  whicf  it  is)  may  be  moved  by  the  soul : 
bat  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  aooording  to 
plaee." 

Ifaaaa  discosees  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term  Ktvrjfftc  in  sections  91-2,  pp. 
821-8S8.  He  obeerves  that  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  Greek  philosophers 
to  use  the  word  for  changes  of  the  soul,  and  that  Plato,  for  example,  says 
expressly,  Ktvtfffi^  aara  re  irvx^  icd  Kard  aCftay  in  the  Thentetus,  §  27. 
(Opera  Bekker.   Lood.  Sumpt  R  Priestley,  1826.  Vol  iil  p.  412.)--S.  0.] 

\  [L  e.  8  in  initia  I<yof  ydp  oif  fwvov  rifevdoc  ion.  rb  n)v  oboiav  airHjC 
TQuxvniv  ehatf  otov  faelv  ol  iiyovrt^  i^^  elvai  rd  kivovv  iavrby  ^  6vvar 
fievdv  Ktveiv,  liAA'  iv  ri  ruv  diw&nav  rd  ifirdpxctv  abr^  #«V^«v.— Oited  by 
Ibasz,  p.  822.— lai 

[For  peihape  not  only  it  is  false  that  the  being  of  the  soul  is  such  as  they 
snppoee,  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  thing  whidi  moves  or  is  able  to  move  itself; 
bat  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  motion  can  not  possibly  belong. 
TranaIatioQ.-7«.  C] 

§  [See  Maaas^  pp.  824-6-6.  In  proof  that  Aristotle  had  a  right  ooocep- 
taoD  of  the  oonmMo  law  of  Association,  though  he  did  not  call  it  by  that 
same,  and  had  not  dMSftered  aB  its  frmtftdness,  he  dtes  firom  the  treatise 
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by  having  been  together  acquire  a  po'^er  of  recalling  each  other; 
or  every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  representation  of 
which  it  had  been  a  part.*  In  the  practical  determination  of  this 
common  principle  to  particidar  recollections,  he  admits  five 
agents  or  occasioning  causes ;  Ist,  connection  in  time,  whether 
simultaneoas,  preceding,  or  successive ;  2d,  vicinity  or  connec- 
tion in  space  ;  3d,  interdependence  or  necessary  connection,  as 

De  Memoria,  cap.  il  the  following  sentences : — avfiffaivovai  d*  al  dva/iv^aetc, 
iiret&ii  iri^xev  i  Kivtfotc  ff^e  fuveadai.  fierd  rijvde — ^thus  translated  or  para- 
phrased by  Maasz— "  The  Representations  oome  after  one  another  to  the 
consciousness,  when  the  changes"  (or  xnoTements)  "  of  the  soul  thereto  be- 
longing are  of  sudii  a  nature  that  one  arises  after  the  other."  (I  believe  the 
stricter  rendering  to  be — Recollections  take  place  because  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  mind  that  its  motions  foUoW|One  another.)— hta  Idivre^  &ira^  fi&XXop 
fivfffiovevofuv,  ^  trepa  iro^?MKig. 

— "  But  such  a  connection  among  the  changes  of  the  soul,  whereby  one 
succeeds  another,  arises,  though  it  be  not  necessary,  through  a  kind  of  coa- 
tom.  For  the  production  of  this,  however,  it  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  only 
once  perceived  the  objects  of  the  representation  together."  (This  is  a  col- 
lection from  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  than  their  direct  sense,  whidi 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  "  The  sequence  of  the  mental  motions  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  one,  and  this,  as  is  evident,  must  always  take  plaee ;  s<nnetimeB 
it  is  one  that  arises  from  custom,  and  this  takes  place  only  for  the  most 
part.  Some  men,  by  once  thinking  of  a  thing,  acquire  a  habit  more  than 
others  by  fhinlring  ever  so  often.  Therefore  vte  remember  aome  things^  that 
v>e  have  teen  but  once,  better  than  other  things,  that  we  -have  eeen  many  a 
time.") 

"  Still  plainer,  perhaps,**  says  he,  "  speaks  the  place  which  follows  the 
above ;  as  thus :  drav  oiv  dvofii/ivijaKdifie&a,  luvov/jie^a  rHv  nporipov  rtva 
Kivi^oeuv,  fu^  dv  Ktvrr^dfiev,  fied*  fyp  iKelvij  iiude. — ^  A  representation  is 
called  up  (we  remember  it),  as  soon  as  changes  of  the  soul  arise,  with  which 
that**  (change  or  movement)  "  belonging  to  the  said  representation  has  been 
associated" — S.  C] 

*  [See  MaasE,  p.  826.  "  Thus,  representations  which  have  been  togethw , 
call  forth  each  other,  or :  Every  partial  representation  awakens  its  total 
representation." 

"  This  rule  holds  good  for  the  succession  of  representations  generally,  as 
well  when  we  reflect  upon  a  thing  and  strive  to  remember  it,  as  when 
that  is  not  the  case ;  it  avails,  as  I  have  just  now  expressed,  for  the  vc^un- 
tary  and  involimtary  series  of  imaginations.  This  Aristotle  expressly  as- 
serts, and  hereby  we  see,  in  what  universality  he  had  conceived  the  law  of 
association."  He  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  following  sentence  from  the 
treatise  De  Memories,  cap.  il  Zijrovai  fitv  oiv  o^rtfj,  Koi  ft^  ^tirovvrei  & 
oCtoc  dvofUfn^aKovrai,  brctv  fieff  tripuv  Kivffaiv  kKeivii  yiv^ai.  In  this 
way  men  try  to  recollect,  and,  when  not  trying,  it  is  thus  they  remember; 
some  particular  movement  (of  mind)  arising  after  aome  other.— ^.  C] 
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eauaeandefiect;  4th,  likeness ;  and  5th,  contrast.*  As  an  additional 
lolutioii  of  the  occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of 
reproduction  he  proves,  that  movements  or  ideas  possessing  one 
or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had  passed  through  the  mind 
ss  intermediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to  recall  other  parts  of  the 
same  total  impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  deg^ree  of  attention  which  is  requi- 
site for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we  may  aptly  express  it,  after 
ooQBciousness.f  In  association  then  consists  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  reproduction  of  impressions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Psy- 
chology.    It  is  the  imiversal  law  of  the  passive  fancy  and  me- 

*  [Maaaz  (at  p.  827)  shows  that  Aristotle  gives  **  four  distinct  rules  for 
Assoebtioii'' — that  is  to  say,  oonnection  in  time,  in  space,  resemblance,  and 
opposition  or  contrast — ^in  proof  of  which  he  cites  the  following  passage-^ 
dia  Kol  Td  l^^c  Oifpevofiev  votjaavre^  vLirb  tov  vvv,  ^  clAXov  rivdf ,  Koi  u^' 
OfUHOVf  ^  IvavrioVf  ^  tov  avveyyyc.  Aut  toOto  yivercu  j)  dvufivffai(.  There- 
fore in  trying  to  remember  we  search  (our  minds)  in  regular  order, 
proceeding  from  the  present  or  some  other  time  (to  the  time  in  which  what 
we  want  to  recollect  occurred) ;  or  from  something  like,  or  directly  oppo- 
Bte,  or  near  in  place. — J)e  Mem.  cap.  ii. 

At  pp.  27-8,  Maasz  writes  thus :  "  That  B.  should  be  really  immediately 
associated  with  A.  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  whole  representation  K 
sbould  hare  been  together  with  the  whole  representation  A. ;  if  only  some 
mark  of  A^  say  M.,  has  been  associated  with  some  mark  of  B.,  that  is  suffi- 
cient.  If  then  A.  being  given,  m.  is  consequently  represented,  n.  is  like- 
wise associated  therewith,  because  both  have  been  already  together ;  and 
then  with  »,  are  associated  the  remaining  marks  belonging  to  B.  because 
tftiese  have  been  already  together  with  m.  in  the  representation  B.  Thus 
the  whole  representation  R  is  called  up  through  A"  "  This  seems  to  me  a 
proof  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  passage,  "  that  Like- 
ness, as  ooordinate  with,  but  not  always  subordinate  to,  Time,  exerts  an 
infloeooe  fter  se  on  the  association.  Thus  too  as  to  Cause  and  Effect ; — they 
can  not  fd  conrae  be  separated  from  Contemporaneity,  bat  yet  they  act  dis- 
tinctly from  it.  Thus  too.  Contrast^  and  even  Order.  In  short,  whatever 
makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  will  deter- 
mine the  miod  to  recall  these  rather  than  others.  Contemporaneity  seems 
to  me  the  common  condition  under  which  all  the  determining  powers  act 
tatber  than  itself  the  effective  law.  Maasz  sometimes  forgets,— as  Hartley 
seems  never  to  have  remembered, — ^that  all  our  images  are  abstractions ; 
and  that  in  many  cases  of  likeness  the  association  is  merely  an  act  of  reoog* 
nitioiL"— ifiSL  note.-— S.  C] 

f  [This  IB-  set  forth  at  some  length  by  Maasz,  whose  expositions  of  the 
present  subject  Mr.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  mixed  up  in  his  mind  with 
thoae  of  ArlrtoUeu    See  Vtrtueh  Uer  dU  Einbildung%krafi,  p.  27.— S.  0.] 
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chanical  memory ;   that  which  supplies  to   all  other  faculties 
their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  elements  of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
on  the  Farva  Natttralia  of  Aristotle,  I  was  struck  at  once  with 
its  close  resemblance  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Association.  The 
main  thoughts  were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts 
was  the  same,  and  even  the  illustration  difiered  only  by  Hume's 
occasional  substitution  of  more  modem  examples.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  who 
admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed 
too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence  ;  but  they  thought 
it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  An- 
gelic Doctor  worth  turning  over.  But  some  time  afler  Mr.  Payne 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having  heard  that  he  had  in  his 
Lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  ou  this  canonized  philosopher ; 
but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hume,  and  had  here  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of 
reference  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Farva  Naturalia,  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore-mentioned  !* 

*  [This  Commentary  of  Aquinas  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
edition  of  bis  work«,  printed  at  Venice  in  1593-^,  and  in  the  Antwerp  edi* 
tkm  of  1612,  «nd  of  torn.  iii.  It  surrounds  two  translations  of  the  text,  one 
of  which  is  the  Antiqua  Trarulatio, 

When  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  "  Hume's  Essay  on  Association,"  as  closely  reaem* 
Uing  it,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind,  not  merely  the  short  seoticxi  on 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  but  generally  whateyer  relates  to  the  sulject  in 
the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  from  sections  iL  to  vii  in- 
dusiTelj.  The  simihir  thoughts  and  ancient  illustrations  are  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  commentary  which  belongs  to  the  treatise  De  Memoria 
et  Reminiweentia  (the  second  of  the  Parva  Naturolia),  particularly  in  aeo* 
tioos  T.  and  vi.  pp.  25-6  of  the  Antwerp  edit. 

There  the  principles  of  connection  amongst  ideas,  and  "  the  method  and 
regularity"  with  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  are  set  forth 
at  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of  memory  and 
describmg  our  mental  processes  in  volimtary  recoUection  and  unintentional 
remembrance.  I  think,  however,  that  the  likeness  to  Hume's  treatise^ 
wherein  Association  of  Ideas  is  subordinate  and  introductory  to  another 
speculation,  which  it  was  the  author's  principal  aim  to  bring  forward,  may 
have  been  somewhat  magnified  in  Mr.  C.'s  mind  from  the  dreumstanoe,  ihaX 
the  commentary,  in  addition  to  what  it  sets  forth  on  connections  of  ideas, 
dwells  mufih  on  oartain  other  topics  which  are  dwelt  npoo  also  in  the  Li- 
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It  remains  then  for  me,  first  to  state  wherein  Hartley  di£er8 
from  Aristotle  ;  then,  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of  my  convietioii, 
that  he  difiered  only  to  err  ;  and  next  as  the  result,  to  show,  hy 
what  influences  of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  associative  power 
becomes  either  memory,  or  fancy ;  and,  in  coRclusioa,  to  i^ro- 

quiry — as,  the  mfluenGe  of  custom  in  producing  mental  babtts  and  beeomiog 
a  fiort  of  second  nature ;  the  liveliness  and  foree  o{  phantatmata,  or  imsget 
impressed  on  the  mind  by  sensible  things ;  and  the  distinetneBB  and  order- 
Ixness  of  nEiathematical  theorems.  These  topics  Hume  handles  somewhat 
(fifferently  from  Aquinas,  as  his  drift  was  different ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  older  disquisition  nay  haye  suggested  his  thoughts  on  these  points^ 
though  it  can  not-  have  exactly  formed  them. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  if  Hume  had  indeed  read  this  commentary  bs^ 
fore  composing  his  own  work,  that  he  should  hare  ezpreeeed  himself  thus 
at  p.  22 : — "  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that  different 
ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find  that  anyphUowpher  ha$  attempted 
to  enumerate  or  class  all  the  principles  of  Assodation^  a  sabfect,  howerer, 
that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity."  Aquinas,  in  the  commentary,  does  oef> 
iainly  attempt  to  enumerate  them,  though  he  does  not  classify  them  exactly 
as  Hume  and  other  modern  philosophers  have  done.  He  does  not  maks 
Cruise  and  Effect  a  principle  of  Association  over  and  above  Oontiguity  in 
Time  and  Place ;  and  he  mentions,  as  a  separate  influence,  direct  Disriml- 
larity  or  Contrast,  which  Hume  refers  to  Causation  and  ResemUanee^  as  a 
mixtare  of  the  two :  in  both  which  particulars  he  does  but  follow  tbe  lesd^ 
ingof  his  text 

I  win  just  add  that,  in  commenting  on  two  sentenoss  of  Aristotle^  quoted 
In  a  former  note, — explaining  why  some  men  remember,  and  some  things 
are  remembered,  better  than  others  under  axmilar  drenmstanees  of  aasoeisr 
tioD, — ^Aquinas  observes,  that  this  may  happen  through  closer  i^tentioB 
and  profoonder  knowledge,  because  whatever  we  meet  earnestly  attend  te 
remains  most  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  again,  in  aeoounting 
for  fiUse  and  imperfect  remembrance,  he  states  the  oonverse  fiict,  that  by 
distracdon  of  the  imagination  the  mental  impression  is  weakened  LeetriL 
T.  a.  and  vi.  h.  These  remarks  tend  the  same  way  with  those  in  the  Bie- 
graphia,  toward  the  aid  of  chap.  viL  concerning  the  superior  vrvidaess  of 
certain  parts  of  a  total  impression,  and  the  power  of  the  wiU  to  give  vivid 
ness  to  any  object  whatsoever  by  intensifying  the  attention.  Mr.  Ooleridge^s 
aim  was  to  ^ow  that  these  agents  or  occasioning  causes  of  partieulaf 
thoughts  whidi  have  been  specified,  are  themselves  subject  to  a  deeper 
law, — to  the  determination  of  the  will,  reason,  judgment,  understttuding.^* 

[It  was  not  till  the  new  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press  that  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  note,  relatmg  to  chap.  v.  of  the  B.  L.  at  the  end  of  the  Dis- 
sertation on  the  progress  of  Bthical  Philosophy,  l^  Sir  J.  filaekintosh,  in 
whleh  the  anthor  speaks  as  follows :  "  I  have  already  acknowledged  the 
itriking  reasmblanoe  of  Mr.  Hame^s  principles  of  Assoeiatioii  to  those  et 
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priate  the  remaining  offices  of  the  mind  to  the  reason,  and  the 
imagination.  With  my  hest  efforts  to  be  as  perspicuous  as  the 
nature  of  language  will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my  readers,  while 
I  thus  go  "  sounding  on  my  dim  and  perilous  way." 

AriBtotle."  After  showing  that  the  story  of  Mr.  Hume  was  a  mistake,  and 
how  the  mistake  arose,  be  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  b  certain  that  •  •  *  • 
Aristotle  explains  recollection  as  depending  on  a  general  law, — ^that  the 
idea  of  an  object  will  remind  us  of  the  objects  which  immediately  preoeded 
or  followed  when  originally  perceived.  But  what  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not 
told  us  is,  that  the  Stogyrite  confines  the  application  of  this  law  excltmvely 
to  the  phenomena  of  recollection  alonCf  without  any  glimpse  of  a  more  gen- 
eral operation  extending  to  all  connections  of  though  and  feeling, — a  won- 
derful proofs  indeed,  eyen  so  limited,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher, but  which  for  many  ages  continued  barren  of  further  consequences." 
Perhaps  Mr.  0.  thought,  as  Maaaz  appears  to  have  done,  that  to  discover 
the  associatiye  principle  in  respect  of  memory  was  obviously  to  discover 
the  general  Uw  of  mental  association,  since  all  connections  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  dependent  on  memory.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  man  writing 
a  treatise  on  Memory  and  Recollection  without  hitting  on  this  law  of  asso- 
oiation,  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  he  hunte  in  his  mind  for  any 
thing  forgotten :  but  perhaps  this  remark  savors  of  simplicity,  for  simple 
Iblks,  when  a  truth  is  once  clearly  presented  to  them,  can  never  again  so 
abstract  their  minds  from  it  as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  h&ng  un- 
recognized. ''The  illustrations  of  Aquinas,"  Sir  James  adds,  "throw 
light  on  the  original  doctrine,  and  show  that  it  was  unenlarged  in  his  time, 
Aci"  (Yet  Aquinas  almost  touches  the  d<x2trine  of  Hobbes  when  he  says 
reminiteentia  habet  nmilUvdmem  cujtudam  ayUogismi,  guare  ncut  in  tyllo- 
g%9mo  pervenitur  ad  eoncltisionem  ex  aliquibua  prineipiU,  ita  etiam  in  re- 
miniicendo  aliquis  quodammodo  eylloginat,  Ac.)  "Those  of  L.  Yives,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  C,  extend  no  farther." 

**  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  will  compare  the  parts  of  Hobbes  on  Human  Na- 
ture, which  relate  to  this  subject,  with  those  which  explaiu  general  terms, 
he  wUl  perceive  that  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  builds  on  these  two 
foundations  a  general  theory  of  the  human  understanding,  of  which  rea- 
ioniDg  is  only  a  particular  case."  This  has  been  already  admitted  in  note  2. 
Sir  James  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  chap,  v.,  which  begins  thus :  "  See- 
ing the  succession  of  oonoeptions  in  the  mind  are  caused  *  *  *  by  the  suc- 
cession they  had  one  to  another  when  they  were  produced  by  the  senses,** 
Ac.  He  points  out  the  forgetful  statements  of  Mr.  C.  respecting  the 
De  Met/todo,  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  Hobbes,'  and  Hume  might 

1  The  hmguage  of  Hobbes  has  somewhat  of  a  Peripatetical  tound,  and 
when  he  discourses  of  the  motionM  of  the  mind,  reminds  one  of  the  Aristo- 
telian commentator — Cauaa  autem  reminiacendi  est  ordo  motuum,  qui  relinr 
quuntur  in  anima  ex  prima  impreenone  efu$,  q%iod  primo  apprehendimuM, 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THAT  hartley's  SYSTEM,  AS  FAB  AS  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  THAT  OF 
ARISTOTI^,  IS  NEITHE&  TENABLE  m  THEORY,  NOR  FOUNDED  IH 
FACTS. 

Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypothetical  oscilla- 
ting ether  of  the  nerves,*  which  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  his  system  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little. 
This,  with  all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  the  younger  Reimarus,t  Maasz,  and  others,  as 
outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechanics  in  a  scheme,  the  merit 
of  which  consists  in  its  being  mechanical4  Whether  any  other 
philosophy  be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 

eadi  bare  been  uncoiucioiis  that  the  doctrine  of  aasociatioQ  wajs  not  origi- 
nally hifl  own.  Either,  I  should  think,  had  quite  sagacity  enough  to  ^s- 
eoTer  it  for  himself ;  but  the  question  is  whether  Hobbes  was  more  saga- 
cious OQ  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  preceding  philosopher. 

Sir  James  makes  an  interesting  reply  to  Mr.  C.*s  remark  that  he  was  un- 
able to  bridge  oyer  the  chasm  between  their  philosophical  creeds,  which 
I  do  not  quote  only  from  want  of  space.  That  Sir  James  was  one  of 
Ifr.  C.'s  most  intelligent  readers  is  undeniable ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  quite 
eoDdnaaTe  against  the  German  doctrines, — either  as  to  their  internal  char- 
acter or  the  mode  in  which  they  haye  been  enunciated, — ^that  they  found  no 
cotrttice  into  his  mind ;  or  at  least  no  welcome  there,  or  entire  approval ; 
for  are  not  all  new  doctrines,  eyen  such  as  are  ultimately  established,  op- 
posed, on  their  first  promulgation,  by  some  of  the  strongest-headed  persons 
of  theagef— S.  0] 

*  [Hartley,  Obterv.  on  Man,  c  L  s.  1.  props.  4  and  6. — EcL] 

f  [John  Albert  H.  Reimarus. — ScL    See  Note  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0.] 

t  [See  Haass,  pp.  41-2.— jBUI] 


ir  James  says  '*  the  term  Btfpewa  is  as  significant  as  if  it  had  been  cboeen 
fay  Hobbes.**  This  term  tnay  haye  led  Hobbes  to  talk  about  "hunting," 
"tradng,"  tnd  "  ranging,"  in  the  Human  Nature. 
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the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be  called  philoso- 
phy ;  are  questions  for  another  place.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  as  long  as  we  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  w^e 
must  bewilder  ourselves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the 
adyta  of  causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye 
(the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoras  by  his  numeral,  and 
Plato  by  his  musical,  symbols,  and  both  by  geometric  discipline, 
aimed  at,  as  the  first  nQonaldevfia  of  the  mind) — ^under  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless  because  invisible  things  are  not 
the  objects  of  vision;  and  metaphysical  systems,  for  the  most 
part,  become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion  aa 
they  attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our 
visual  organs  were  sufficiently  powerfijl. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations  let  one  suffice.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  object 
A  becomes  associable  with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  from  the  ex- 
ternal object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-produce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original  impression  from 
M  was  essentially  diflferent  from  the  impression  A  :  unless  there- 
lore  difierent  causes  may  produce  the  same  effect,  the  vibration 
a  could  never  produce  the  vibration  m  :  and  this  therefore  could 
never  be  the  means,  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated.*  To 
understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that 
the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  system,  nothing  more  than 
their  appropriate  configurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion 
of  the  fancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas,, in  any 
chain  of  association,  as  so  many  differently  colored  billiard-balLB 
in  contact,  so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the 
first  or  white  ball,  the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through  the 
zed,  green,  blue  and  black,  and  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  No  ! 
we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which  constitiUes  the  white 
ball,  to  constitute  the  red  or  black  ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to 
coTistitute  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  sensations  from  the  objects  A 
and  M,tiM  nerves  have  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrations  a 
and  my  and  therefore  a  need  only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-pro- 
duce m.t  Now  we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of 
Boch  a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve,  which  yet  seems  scarcely 
•  [Maaus,  pp.  82-8.— ^SUL]  f  [Mmu,  p  88.^JBi] 
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less  absurd  than  to  eay,  that  a  weather-oock  had  aoquiM  a  haJtAt 
of  tmning  to  the  east,  from  tiie  wind  having  been  bo  long  in  that 
quarter :  fi>r  if  it  be  replied,  that  -we  must  take  in  the  eireuni- 
stance  of  life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  phikieophj  ? 
And  what  is  the  nerre,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  in  the 
pot  as  the  first  ingredient  of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt, 
toniips,  and  mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  *But  if  we  waive  this, 
snd  pre-snppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposition  ;  two 
c«Ms  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and 
correspondent  oscillation,  or  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be 
the  truth,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions ;  for  then, 
every  nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  motion  of  any 
other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  wiU  be  no  ground  or  cause 
present,  why  exactly  the  oscillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than 
any  other  to  which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  we  take 
te  fbxmer,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then  every 
nerve  must  be  capaUe  of  propagating  its  motion  into  many  other 
nerves ;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibra- 
tion m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  a<2  libUum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
uncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  by  Priestley,  with  the 
omission  of  the  material  h3rpothesis.t  But  Hartley  was  too  great 
a  man,  too  coherent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done,  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other  parts  of  his 
system,  as  far  as  they  are  pectdiar  to  that  sygtem,  once  removed 
from  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but 
the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.     Thus  the  prinoipla 

•  [For  the  rest  of  this  paragraph  see  Maasz,  pp.  88-4. — JEcL] 

f  [Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  the  Assoeia- 
tkn  of  Ideas ;  with  Essays  relating  to  the  subject  of  it    By  Joseph  Priest 
Uy,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  London,  1776. 

Priestlsy  explains  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  yibrations  in  his  first  In- 
trodoctory  Essay ;  the  object  of  his  publication,  as  he  states  in  the  Pre&oe, 
is  to  exhibit  Hartley's  theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  ftr  as  it  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  a$9oeiaii<m  of  ideda  only,  apart  from  the  system  of  moral  and  re- 
ligioos  knowledge,  originally  connected  with  it,  whioh  rendered  the  work 
too  extensiTC, — and  the  material  foundation  of  theory,  which  rendered  it  too 
(fifficnlt  and  intricate, — for  general  reading. 

"  Haller  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  yibrations  attributes  properties 
to  the  mednllary  sul)Stance  of  the  brain  and  nerres,  which  are  totally  in- 
eompatible  with  their  nature."  Quoted  from  Rees's  l&Mye.  Art.  Bartlej. 
-S.C.] 
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of  oontem^raneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  common,  con- 
dition of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  constrained  to 
represent  as  being  itself  the  sole  law.*  For  to  what  law  can  the 
action  of  material  atoms  be  subject,  but  that  of  proximity  in 
place  ?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  be  subjected,  but  that 
of  time  ?  Agaiur  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will,  the 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the 
determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  be  represented  aa 
its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  efiects.  Conceive,  for 
instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying  and  running 
into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to  blow  from  the 
opening  of  the  mountains.  The  temporary  union  of  several  cur- 
rents in  one,  so  as  to  foria  the  main  current  of  the  moment,  would 
present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  will. 

Ha4  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  would  have 
been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  between  the  despot- 
ism of  outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive 
memory.  Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most  phil- 
osophical form,  namely,  that  every  partial  representation  recalls 
the  total  representation  of  which  it  was  a  part  ;t  and  the  law  be* 
comes  nugatory,  were  it  only  for  its  universality.  In  practice  it 
would  indeed  be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  immense 
must  be  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  church  ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  suck 
total  impressions.  K,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  in- 
terference of  the  will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences  must  result.  Either  the  ideas,  or  reliques  of  such 
impression,  will  exactly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself, 
which  would  be  ahaolute  delirium :  or  any  one  pfirt  of  that  impres- 
sion might  recall  any  other  part,  and — (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, there  must  exist  in  every  total  impression,  some  one  or 

•  [Hartley,  Obsenr.  on  iMan,  chap.  i.  b.  ii.  prop.  10.— -Ed.] 
f  [At  p.  20,  Maaas  thus  expresaea  the  oommon  law  of  Aaaociatioa :  "  With 
a  givea  repreaentaticm  all"  (representatioBa)  "  can  be  associated,  which  be- 
long with  it  to  a  total  repreaentation,  but  those  ofi/y  immediately  ;  or,  as  ia 
also  said,  Every  representation  calls  back  into  the  mind  its  total  represen- 
tation." "  Rather,''  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  margin,  "  U  capable,  under 
ffiwen  condUicnSy  of  recalling;  or  else  onr  whole  life  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  deapotiam  of  oatward  impreaaioDs  and  that  of  aenselesa  memory." 
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mate  parts,  wliich  are  eompoBents  of  some  other  fbllowing  total 
impreflDon,  and  to  oa  ad  infinitum)  — any  part  of  any  imprea- 
aoQ  might  recall  any  part  of  any  other,  "withont  a  canse  present 
to  determine  what  it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or  rea- 
Km,  as  causes  of  their  own  canse,  that  is,  as  at  once  causes  and 
eflfectSt  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in  their  pretended  evidences  of 
a  Grod,  having  first  demanded  organization,  as  the  sole  cause  and 
ground  of  intellect,  will  then  coolly  demand  the  pre-existenoe  of 
intellect,  as  the  cause  and  ground-work  of  organization.  There 
is  in  truth  but  one  state  to  which  this  theory  applies  at  all, 
namely,  that  of  complete  light-headedness ;  and  even  to  this  it 
applies  but  partially,  because  the  will  and  reason  are  perhaps 
never  wholly  suspended. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Eoman  Catholic  town  in  Gei^ 
many  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,*  and  had  not 
then  ceased  to  be  a  firequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young 
woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  according 
to  the  asseverations  of  aO  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned 
devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, in  very  pompous  tones  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  known  fact 
that  she  was  or  had  hem  a  heretic.  Voltaire  humorously  ad- 
vises the  devil  to  decline  aU  acquaintance  with  medical  men ; 
ind  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputation,  if  he  had  taken 
this  advi<;e  in  the  present  instance.  The  tsase  had  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his  statement 
many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town, 
and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
ooosist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but 
with  Uttle  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a 
onall  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible  ;  the  remainder 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy 
was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever 
been  a  harmless,  simple  creature  ;  but  she  was  evidently  labor- 
ing under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been 
issideat  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  difierent  families,  no  so- 

•  [In  FebrnMry,  1799.— i»] 
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lutiott  presented  itself.  The  yonng  phjrBician^  however,  detra^ 
mined  to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  place,  where  her  parents  had  lived  : 
travelled  thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and 
from  him  learned,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained 
with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  d^ath.  Of  this 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good 
man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young 
medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  effects. 
She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her  veqerable  uncle  had 
been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  soolded ; 
that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's 
death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were 
then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  8o> 
lution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared, 
that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and 
down  a  passage  of  his  l^ouse  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  fitvorite  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in  the  niece's  possessioa. 
She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  Hebraist 
Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings, 
together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the 
physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  those 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could 
remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 
impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  can  not  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state 
of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  Uian  as  a  sHnudus,  this  foct 
(and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributes  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  in 
themselves  imperishable ;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a 
difierent  and  apportioned  organization, — the  body  celestial  in- 
stead of  the  body  terrestrial, — ^to  bring  before  every  human  soul 
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Ike  coUectiYe  experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this^ 
this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  which  erery  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a 
angle  thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  fom  that  living  chain 
of  causes,  with  all  the  links  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
the  free-wiU,  our  only  absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-pres- 
ent But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a 
loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject,  warned  from  within  and  from 
without,  that  it  is  profanation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries  toig 
infi^  ^rvmadtiaiPj  (^  nal6r  16  Tij;  dmatoaip^g  nal  amp^oa^^ijg 
n^tUnmoPf  xui  He  itgnBfog  Ste  iwtg  Stw  xaild.  T6  ydiq  6^p  n^ 
tk  ifiifupop  avyyspkg  xal  d/ioiop  rtonjudfttPOP  dti  intfidXlBtP  ti}  Oiq. 
•6  y^  6w  ntHnowB  tUdtP  6q>&alfiiig  ^hop,  i^Xiottdi^  fii^  yeyMPijfUpog* 
Mi  rd  nmXdp  ^p  fdr^  y^^th*  f*^  naki^  yapo/Upfi* — "  to  those  to  whose 
imagination,  it  has  never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  is  the 
eountenanoe  of  justice  and  wisdom ;  and  that  neither  the  mom- 
iag  nor  the  evening  star  are  so  fair.  For  in  order  to  direct  the 
riew  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  should  have  made  him* 
ielf  congenerous  and  similar  to  the  olject  beheld.  Never  could 
the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soli- 
ibm,"  (t.  e.  pre-configured  to  light  by  a  nmUanty  of  essence 
witk  that  of  light)  **  neither  can  a  soul  not  beauti^  attain  to 
an  intuition  of  beauty." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  THB  HBCSSSABY  OONSEQUElf CES  OF  THE  BABLThEiAS  THEORY 
—OF  THE  ORIOINAL  MISTAKE  OR  EQTTIVOOATION  WHICH  PRO- 
CURED ITS  ADMISSION — ^MEMORIA  TECHNICA. 

We  will  pass  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  a  law — ^if 

kw  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself  be  the  dave  of  chances 

— with  even  that  appearance  of  rationality  forced  upoa  us  by  the 

outward  j^uenomena  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  firom  our  own 

•  IPloHnui.    Eon.  I  liKvi  as.  4  and  9.— JUL] 
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oonBciousness.  We  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the  moment,  in 
order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  Bubordination  of  final  to  effi- 
cient Gauges  in  the  human  being,  which  flows  of  necessity  from 
the  assumption,  that  the  will  and,  with  the  will,  all  acts  of 
thought  and  attention  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
chanism, instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  the  fimction  of  which 
it  is  to  control,  detennine,  and  modify  the  phantasmal  chaos  of 
association.  The  soul  becomes  a  more  ens  logicum;  £>r,  as  a 
real  separable  being,  it  would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous 
than  the  Grimalkins  in  the  cat-harpsichord,  described  in  the 
Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process  ;  but,  in 
Hartley's  scheme,  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be  pinched  or 
stroked,  while  the  very  squeals  or  purring  are  produced  by  an 
agency  wholly  independent  and  alien.  It  involves  all  the  diffi- 
culties, all  the  incomprehensibility  (if  it  be  not  indeed,  d^  ifioiya 
do*i&f  the  absurdity),  of  interconmiunion  between  substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of  the  conve- 
nient consequences  that  bribed  the  judgment  to  the  admission  of 
the  Dualistic  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of 
the  Hartleian  process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers^  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  result,  as  a  tune,  the  common  pro- 
duct of  the  breeze  and  the  harp :  though  this  again  is  the  mere 
remotioa  of  one  absurdity  to  make  way  ibr  another,  equally  pre- 
posterous. For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 
esse  of  which  is  percipi  ? — an  e?ts  rationale,  which  pre-supposes 
the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ?  The  razor's  edge  be- 
comes a  «aw  to  the  armed  vision ;  and  the  delicious  melodies  of 
Purcell  or  Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer, 
whose  partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than 
ours.  But  this  obstacle  too  let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  sur- 
mounted, and  *'  at  one  bound  high  overleap  all  bound."  Yet  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  pres- 
ent soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  as  truly  said  to  be 
written  by  St.  Paul's  church,  as  by  me  :  for  it  is  the  mere  motion 
of  my  muscles  and  nerves ;  and  these  again  are  set  in  motion 
from  external  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  causes  stand 
themselves  in  interdependent  connection  with  every  thing  that 
exists  or  has  existed.  Thus  the  whole  universe  co-operates  to 
produce  dto  minutest  stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  my- 
self, and  I  idone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  the 
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eftiuelesB  and  effectless  beholding  of  it  when  it  is  done.  Yet 
Kaicely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding  :  for  it  is  neither  an  act  nor 
an  efiect ;  but  an  impossible  creation  of  a  something-fuMhing  out 
of  its  very  contrary  !  It  is  the  mere  quicksilver  plating  behind 
a  looking-glass  ;  and  in  this  alone  consiBts  the  poor  worthless  I ! 
The  Bom  total  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  intercourse,  dissolved 
into  its  elements,  is  reduced  to  extension,  motion,  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, and  those  diminished  copies  of  configurative  motion,  which 
4bnn  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  notions.  Of  such  phi- 
insophy  well  might  Butler  say — 

The  metaphysic's  but  a  puppet  motion 
That  goes  with  screws*  the  notion  of  a  notion ; 
The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 
Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 
That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks. 
And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 
Hist  counterchaooges  whatsoe'er  it  calls 
By  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  fUse ; 
Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 
By  yirtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth.* 

The  inventor  of  the  watoh,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  did  not  in 
reality  invent  it ;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  the 
only  true  artist,  were  unfolding  themselves.  So  must  it  have 
been  too  with  my  friend  Allston,  when  he  sketched  his  picture 
of  the  dead  man  revived  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet  El^jah.f 

•  [MisceUaneous  Thoughts.— JSi] 

f  [Hub  expression  of  regard  for  the  great  painter  of  America  may  well 
justify  the  publication  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  which  Mr.  AU< 
itoo,  a  master  of  either  pencil,  did  the  Editor  the  honor  to  send  to  him : 

SONNBT 

ON  THB  LATTB  BAXUiL  TATLOB  OOLKBIDOX. 

And  thou  art  gone — most  lov'd,  most  honored  Friend  I 
No— ncTcr  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones, — 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 
The  heart  and  intellect.    And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  Thee  gaze  on  that  unfathom'd  deep, 
The  human  soul ; — as  when,  pueh'd  off  the  shore, 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  thro'  the  darkness  sweep, 
Itself  the  while  so  bright  1    For  oft  we  teem'd 
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So  must  it  have  been  with  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byrtm,  whea 
the  one  fancied  himself  composing  his  Roderick,  and  the  other 
hii  Childe  Harold.  The  same  must  hold  good  of  all  systems 
of  philosophy;  of  all  arts,  govemments,  wars  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  in  short,  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  even 
will  be  produced.  For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the 
afiections  and  passions  that  are  at  work  in  as  far  as  they  are 
sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy,  that  we  act  from  Nitional 
Resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or  firom  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or 
generosity.  In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  something^" 
nothing-everythingf  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and  knows 
nothing  of  all  that  itself  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  articulated  motions  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  other  than 
merely  to  appear  to  itself  to  c(«nbine  and  to  apply  the  pfuenom- 
ena  of  the  association ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their  reality  from 
the  primary  sensations  ;  and  the  sensations  again  all  their  reality 
from  the  impressions  ab  extra;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangi- 
ble, can  exist  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name  and 
attributes.  If  in  ourselves  there  be  no  such  faculties  as  those  of 
the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason,  we  must  either  have  an  innate 
idea  of  them,  which  would  overthrow  the  whole  system  ;  or  we 
can  have  no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degraded 
the  notion  of  cause  and  efiect  into  a  blind  product  of  delusion 
and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  proceeding  life  {nisus  viUdis) 
associated  with  the  images  of  the  memory  ;*  this  same  process 
must  be  repeated  to  the  equal  degradation  of  every  fundamental 
idea  in  ethics  or  theology. 

Far,  very  far  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odiiun  of  these 
consequences  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  first  formed,  or 
have  since  adopted  the  system !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the 
excellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that,  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence 

Ab  on  some  starless  sea— oU  dark  above. 
An  dark  below — ^yet,  onward  as  we  drove. 
To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  us  stream'd 
But  he  who  nu»urns  is  not  as  one  bereft 
Of  all  he  lov'd :— Thy  living  Truths  are  left. 

Cambridge  Port,  Massachusetts,  Ameriea. — JBd.} 

*  [See  Inquiry  t^moiming  ike  JBuman  UntUnUmdin^.    Ssot  yu.^-Sd.'] 
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and  attribates  of  God,  with  which  his  second  volume  commences, 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principle  or  results  of  the  first. 
Nay,  he  assumes,  as  his  foundations,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  his  first  volume,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and 
to  the  atmosphere.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is, 
with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  independent  of  his  peculiar 
system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  faith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies, 
is  a  collective  energy,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being  ;  that 
its  living  sensorium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of  the 
understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned  unless  they  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  the  heart.  But  whether  they  be  such,  no  man  can 
be  certain  in  the  case  of  another,  scarcely  perhaps  even  in  his 
own.  Hence  it  follows  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
perchance  determine  what  is  a  heresy  ;  but  God  only  can  know 
who  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 
that  opinions  fundamentally  false  are  harmless.  A  hundred 
causes  may  co-exist  to  form  one  complex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting 
of  the  adder  remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who  have 
taken  up  the  evil  thing,  and  it  hurted  them  not.  Some  indeed 
there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  unfortunate  neighbor  nation  at 
least,  who  have  embraced  this  system  with  a  fiill  view  of  aU  its 
moad  and  religious  consequences ;  scnne — 

who  deem  tbemselTes  most  free, 


When  they  within  this  groes  and  yisible  sphere 
Cham  down  the  winged  thought,  sooffing  ssoent, 
Proud  in  their  meamieM ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
Self-working  tooU,  uncaused  effects,  and  all 
Those  blind  omnisdents,  those  almighty  slayes, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  God  I* 

Such  men  need  discipline,  not  argument ;  they  must  be  made 
better  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser. 

The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attempting 
to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms,  by  the  magic  of  which 
fQch  a  fiuth  could  find  admission  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler 
creed.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  so- 
phism as  their  common  genus ;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of 

«  [Oestiny  of  Nations.    Poet  Works,  VIL  p.  88.~JU:] 
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a  thing  for  its  causes-  and  essence  ;  and  the  process,  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  u  faculty,  for  the  faculty  itself.  The 
air  I  breathe  is  the  condition  of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could 
never  have  learned  that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing ; 
yet  havii^g  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre-existed  in 
order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possible.  Let  us  cross-exam- 
ine Hartley's  scheme  under  the  guidance  of  this  distinction  ;  and 
we  shall  discover  that  contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Canr 
tinui'^)  is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  phanomena  considered 
as  material.  -At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought  the  same,  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  to  locomotion.  In  every  voluntary  movement 
we  first  counteract  gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
It  must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counteracted, 
and  which,  by  its  re-action,  may  aid  the  force  that  is  exerted  to 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do  when  we  leap.  We  first 
resist  the  gravilating  power  by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then 
by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  hght 
on  the  spot,  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  ourselves. 
Now  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is  composing  ;  or,  to 
take  a  still  more  common  case,  while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a 
name ;  and  he  will  find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most 
of  my  readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water-insect  on  the  sur- 
face of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spotted  shadow  fringed 
with  prismatic  colors  on  the  sunny  bottom  of  the  brook ;  and 
will  have  noticed,  how  the  little  animal  wins  its  way  up  against 
the  stream  by  alternative  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion, 
now  resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order  to 
gather  strength  and  a  momentary  fulcrum  for  a  further  propul- 

*  [This  principle  of  a  eontinuunit  eette  belU  hi  de  la  caniinuite,  as  Leib- 
■nitz  calb  it  in  his  lively  style,  which  is  even  gay  for  that  of  a  deep  philos- 
opher, intent  on  discovering  the  composition  of  the  Universe,  was  intro- 
duced by  him  and  first  announced,  as  he  mentions  himself,  in  the  NauvdltM 
de  la  Ripubliq^ie  deH  Lettrea  de  Mr.  Bayle^  which  forms  Art.  xxiv.  of  Erd- 
mann's  edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  Ertrait  ^une  Leitre  a  Mr. 
Bayle,  Ac  He  dwells  upon  this  law  in  many  of  his  philosophical  writiDgSw 
"  Cest  une  de  mes  grandes  mazimes,'*  says  he,  "  et  des  plus  vSrifi^es,  que  la 
nature  ne/ait  jamais  dee  tauta."  (Natura  non  agit  ealtatiin.)  "  .TappeUois 
ceUi  la  loi  de  la  continuity,  <&c,  et  Tusage  de  cette  lois  est  tr^s  considerable 
dans  la  Physique."  Nmtiteaux  JSesait.  AvarU  ftropos,  p.  198,  of  Erdmann's 
edit— a  0.] 
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Bion.  This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the  mind's  self-experience  in 
the  act  of  thinking.  There  are  evidently  two  powers  at  work, 
which  relatively  to  each  other  are  active  and  passive  ;  and  this  is 
not  possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at  once  both 
active  and  passive.*"  In  philosophical  language,  we  must  denomi- 
nate this  intermediate  faculty  in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations, 
the  iHAOiNATiON.t  But,  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a  superior  de- 
gree of  the  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  voluntary  control  over  it. 
Contemporaneity,  then,  being  the  common  condition  of  all  the 
laws  of  association,  and  a  component  element  in  the  materia 
subjecta,  the  parts  of  which  are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be 
co-present  with  all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  off  on  an  incautious  mind  this  constant  companion  of  each, 
for  the  essential  substance  of  all.  But  if  we  appeal  to  our  own 
consciousness,  we  shall  find  that  even  time  itself,  as  the  cause  of 
a  particular  act  of  association,  is  distinct  from  contemporaneity, 
as  the  condition  of  all  association.  Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
happen,  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooseberries,  because  I  at  the 
same  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooseberries  as  the  sauce.  The  first 
syUable  of  the  latter  word,  being  that  which  had  co-existed  with 
the  image  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose.  In 
the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise  before  me, 
though  I  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  together.  In  the  first  two 
instances,  I  am  conscious  that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the 
circumstance,  that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  equally 
conscious  am  I  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the  joint 
operation  of  likeness  and  contrast.  So  it  is  with  cause  and  effect ; 
so  too  with  order.  So  I- am  able  to  distingui^  whether  it  was 
proximity  in  time,  or  continuity  in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to 
recall  B.  on  the  mention  of  A.     They  can  not  be  indeed  separa- 

*  [Sehelling  describes  an  activity  and  paBsivity  which  reciprocally  pre- 
snppoee,  or  are  eofuUtioned  through,  one  another.  But  he  is  endeavoring 
to  Bohre  the  problem  how  the  I  beholdi  itself  as  perceptive.  Trance.  Id. 
p.  186,  etpattim, — S.  C] 

f  [Maaax  thus  defines  the  Imagination  at  p.  2 :  "  But  all  representations 
and  modificationB  of  the  sense"  (receptivity  of  impressions),  "  which  are 
not  really  in  it,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  an  object,  must  be  produced 
throogfa  an  active  faculty  of  the  same,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
Senses,  and  may  be  called  the  Imagination  in  the  widest  sense.    Transl— 

aa] 
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ted  from  contemporaneity  ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate  them 
fiom  the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  conBciousness  ifl  indeed  identical 
with  time  considered  in  its  essence.  I  mean  time  per  se,  as  con- 
tra-distinguished from  our  notion  of  time  ;  for  this  is  always 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  opposite  of  time,  is 
therefore  its  measure.*  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  two 
objects  at  the  same  nwment,  and  the  accident  of  seeing  them  in 
the  same  place  are  two  distinct  or  distinguishable  causes  :  and 
the  true  practical  general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  whatp 
ever  makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  pref- 
erence to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition 
of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and 
philosophical  tenn)  o£  continuity.  But  the  will  itself  by  confin- 
ing and  intensifyingf  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness 
or  distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  hence  we 
may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent 
schemes  which  promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality 
can  only  produce  a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genus ;  philosophical  knowledge 
of  facts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect ;  a  cheerful  and 
communicative  temper  disposing  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  by 
the  other  ;  a  quiet  conscience  ;  a  condition  free  from  anxieties; 
sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remem- 
brance) a  healthy  digestion ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 

*  [Schelling  teaohes  that  the  most  originjil  measure  of  Time  is  Spaoe,  of 
Space  Time ;  and  that  both  are  opposed  to  each  other  lor  this  reaaoa  that 
they  mutually  limit  ooe  another.  Transsc  Id.  Tubingen,  1800,  pp.  216-17. 
See  also  Idem,  825-6.— S.  C] 

f  I  am  aware,  that  this  word  ooeurs  neither  in  Johnson^s  Diotionary  nor 
in  any  olassioal  writer.  But  the  word,  to  intend,  which  Newton  and  others 
before  him  employ  in  this  senses  is  now  so  completely  appropriated  to 
another  meaning,  that  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambiguity :  while  to  para> 
phrase  the  sense,  as  by  render  intetue,  would  often  break  up  the  sentence 
and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  position  of  the  words  with  the  logical 
position  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  composition,  and  more 
especially  desirable  in  a  dose  philosophical  inrestigation.  I  have  therefora 
bajurded  tha  word  imttmify;  though,  I  oonfen,  it  aonods  uDccath  to  raj 
own  oar. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  8TSTEM  OF  DUALISM  INTRODUCED  BY  DBS  CAB.TE8-— BEFOIED 
FIRST  BY  SPINOZA  AND  AFTERWARDS  BY  LEIBNITZ  INTO  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  HARMONIA  PRJSSTABILITA ^HYLOZOISM MATERIAL- 
ISM  ^NONE    OF    THESE    SYSTEMS,   OR   ANY    POSSIBLE    THEORY   OF 

ASSOCIATION,    SUPPLIES    OR    SUPERSEDES  A   THEORY   OF   PERCEP- 
TION,  OR  EXPLAINS   THE   FORMATION   OF   THE   ASSOCIABLE. 

To  tbe  best  of  my  knowledge  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philoso- 
plter,  who  introduced  the  absolute  and  essential  heterogeneity  of 
the  floul  as  intelligence,  and  the  body  as  matter.*  The  assomp- 
taoQ,  and  the  form  of  speaking  have  remained,  though  the  denial 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  extension,  on  which 
denial  the  whole  system  of  Dualism  is  grounded,  has  been  long 
exploded.  For  since  impenetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode 
of  resistance ;  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an  act 
or  power,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  spirit  ;\  and  body 
and  spirit  are  therefore  no  longer  absolutely  heterogeneous,  but 
may  without  any  absurdity  be  supposed  to  be  difierent  modes,  or 
degrees  in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  this  possi- 
btlity,  however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  advert.  The  soul  was 
a  thinking  substance,  and  body  a  space-filling  substance.  Yet 
the  apparent  action  of  each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the 
philosopher  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  no  less  heavily  on  the  other 

•  [PHneipia  PhiloBopkia!,  P.  i.  gg  6*-«,  68-1.— S.  0.1 
t  [Compsre  inth  SeheUing's  AbhamUungem  mr  ErlaiUerung  des  Ideal' 
umtM  der  Wtuetfckt^hfehre — ^PhiloaophiBche  SchrifteiL  LaDdshut,  1809. 
(See  note  infrtL)  OompAre  also  with  what  Leiboits  lays  doT^n  on  this  point 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper  JDe  Prima  PhUoBophia  £m&ndaliana — 
vfaieh  ianoB  Art.  xzziv.  of  ^dmann's  edition  of  his  works,  BeroL  184(X,  and 
▼ith  the  N&uveaux  Eaaais  (liv.  ii'a  zd.  g  2,  Erdmann,  p.  250),  where  he 
iBjB  that  matter  has  not  only  mobiUty,  which  is  the  reoeptiyity  or  eapacity 
cf  movement,  bat  also  resistanoe,  which  oomprehflods  impenetrability  and 
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haud  preB«ed  the  evtdeot  truth,  that  the  law  of  caoiaUty  hol^ 
oDly  between  homogeaeoue  things,  that  ie,  things  having  lome 
oommoa  property ;  and  can  not  extend  from  one  world  into 
another,  its  contrary.*  A  close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  le« 
absurd  than  the  question  whether- a  man's  affection  foi  bis  wifo 
lay  North-east,  or  South-west  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  his 
cl^ld.  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pie-established  harmony  ;t  wbieh 
he  certainly  borrowed  from  Spinoza,  who  had  himself  taken  the 
hint  from  Des  Cartes's  animal  machines.t  was  in  its  common  in- 

*  [Sj/ittm  dtt  tranneendttUattn  Idealiimia,  pp.  1I2-11S.  See  the  next 
note  hut  two.— 8.  C] 

t  [This  theory  Leibnitz  unfolda  in  hia  Bsilitm  notnmu  it  la  *atmn  a  A 
la  eommuniealvm  Jtt  tub^anca,  ISSG.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  Pl  124,  in  hii 
Bciaireiamunt  4u  iukmbh  tyttinu.  L  H.  and  IIL  Ibid  pp.  IS1-S,4. 
Riptiqut  aia  RiJUxioia  de  BayU.  ix.  1702.  Ibid  183.  He  spealn  of  it 
■bo  in  his  SloHodoiogie,  1714,  ibid.  702,  snd  man;  of  hia  other  writii^ 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniti  vss  born  at  Leipiig.  June  21,  1746,  died  No*. 
14,  1716.  This  great  man,  vhoae  intellectual  powers  and  attainmenta  were 
*o  Tarioos  and  ooosiderable  Uwt  he  has  been  ranked  among  the  muTenal 
geniuses  of  the  world,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  founder  of  that 
modern  sehool  of  philosoplif  whioh  suooeeded  to  the  scholastic.  He  seoaa 
to  have  united  the  profundity  of  a  Oerman  in  the  matter  of  his  disqnisitiaM, 
with  something  of  th«  Frenchmon'B  polish  and  lightneas  of  tou(4i  in  the 
manner  of  tbem ;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  mcaanre,  by  In 
Tautonie  birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  nee  of  the  EVencb  langw^  on  Ike 
other.— Sl  0.] 

X  [Sptcimitui  PhiloiofAin—Tyim.  de  Meth.  g  v.  pp.  80-S,  edit.  ie«4.  D* 

Cartes  thought  it  a  pious  opinioa  to  hold  that  brute  creatures  are  mere 

oxComofa,  act  in  motion  by  animal  spirits  acting  ihi  the  nerrea  and  muscler 

— because  such  a  new  widens  the  interval  betwixt  man  and  the  ieosd  tim- 

ptritk.     Wesley  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  suppose  that  they  have  Boofc 

capable  of  salvation.     Leibnitl  oommoita  upon  the  Ckrtoian  notiai  on  thi' 

subjaot,  in  hia  resay  De  .^luma  ^mtonoii,  wherein  he  disttnguiahea  ad 

mirably  between  the  intelligence  of  brutea  and  the  reasooaUe  souls  of  nwr 

'    '*!'!'    "I    !■  I"  iiiin.  pp.464-5.)     Mr,  Coleridge  remarki  upon  Wesley' 

A  lu.if  ,„  ii,i«d  in  ^  new  editiiKi  of  Southey's  life  of  Wesle; 

>  l^rli4  compares  the  souls  or  qnau-eouls  of  brutea  to  a  wd' 

ISUiiti;  rrom  the  unUbrinity.  oertainty,  and  limitednesa  o 

■t  ii[iiiD.«  aeti  in  theni  according  to  the  diipoaition  of  th« 

1—1  III  hie  TVnnJiiw  EeUirtittmimt,  and  elaewhere>— coo 

'"  *""'  "f  man  to  two  well-niade  watches,  which  perfect) 

loiliri'.     It  is  euy  to  See  how  the  latter,  while  he  was  r 

.■w^ir  4  opinion  aa  a  wbole,  may  have  borrowed  aometlui 

liknicH  to  Sptaoaa's  dootnne  is  more  reeoodite,  bat  may  > 

»  u.  of  Id.  Ethiea,  oo  the  natnra  sDd  origin  of  the  mind.— 3.  C 
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terpietation  too  strange  to  Burvive  the  inventor — ^too  repugnant 
to  our-  common  sense  ;  which  is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  judicial 
TiHce  in  the  courts  of  scientific  philosophy  ;  but  whose  whispers 
still  exert  a  strong  secret  influence.  Even  Wolf,  the  admirer 
and  illustrious  systematizer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  contents 
himself  with  defending  the  possibility  of  the  idea,  but  does  not 
adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  death  of 
all  rational  physiology,  and  indeed  of  all  physical  science ;  for 
that  requires  a  limitation  of  terms,  and  can  not  conust  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities. 
Besides,  it  answers  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  a  difiSculty  can 
be  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  we  can  acquire  a  clearer  notion 
of  our  soul  by  being  told  that  we  have  a  million  of  souls,  and 
that  every  atom  of  our  bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more 
prudent  is  it  to  admit  the  difficulty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it 
lie  at  rest.  There  is  a  sediment  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  The 
Hylozoist  only  shakes  it  up,  and  renders  the  whole  turbid. 

But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  despair  concerning  any  important  problem  until,  as  in 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been 
demonstrated.  How  the  esse  assumed  as  originally  distinct 
finom  the  scire,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it  ;*  how  being  can 

*  [A  passage  in  the  Transse.  Id.  pp.  112-1S-14,  contains  many  thooghts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  this  and  the  three  following  pages.  A 
tnnshitioo  of  it  is  sabjoined,  with  the  borrowed  paasagea  marked  in  italics. 
The  last  sentence  is  borrowed  in  chapter  ix.  of  B.  L. 

"  The  act,  through  which  the  I  limits  itself,  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
sdf-conBciousness,  at  which,  as  the  explanation-ground  of  all  limitednesa 
{BegrdnUUeyni)we  come  to  a  stand,  and  for  this  reason,  that  how  any  affec- 
tion from  without  can  transform  itself  into  a  representing  or  knowing  is 
absolutely  inconceiyable.  Supposing  even  that  an  object  could  work  upon 
the  I,  as  on  an  object,  still  such  an  affection  could  only  bring  forth  some- 
thing  homogeneous,  that  is  only  an  objective  deteTixnxiaienew{Bettimrntneyn) 
orer  again.  Thus  how  an  original  Being  can  convert  itself  into  a  Knowing 
would  only  be  conceivable  in  case  it  could  be  shown  that  even  Representation 
itself  {{Us  VortUllung  telbd)  is  a  kind  of  Being ;  which  is  indeed  the  expla- 
nation of  Materialism,  a  tyttefn  that  wnUd  he  a  boon  to  the  philotopheft  if  it 
realiy  performed  what  it  promi»et.  But  3fa^ma/t«?t,  tuch  om  it  hoe  hitherto 
heen,  i*  wholly  unintelligible  ;  make  it  intelligible^  an€t  it  is  no  longer  dietinr 
gmMhed  in  reality  from  trameendenUU  JdeaUem,    To  explain  thinking  a»  a 

vol..  m.  li 
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by  the  impact  on  the  percipient,  or  ens  representanSt  not  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  only  its  action  or  effect,  will  pass  into  the  same. 
Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrations,  pass  into  the  metal  of 
the  bell.  Now  in  our  immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere 
power  or  act  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  which  is  imme- 
diately present.  We  might  indeed  attempt  to  explain  this  result 
by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclusions ;  but  that,  first,  the 
very  faculty  of  deducing  and  concluding  would  equally  demand 
an  explanation ;  and  secondly,  that  there  exists  in  fact  no  such, 
intermediations  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a  syllogism, 
which  is  present  to  our  consciousness.  Or  would  we  explain 
this  supervention  of  the  object  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive 
faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse  proceeded, 
assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate  and  wholly  possess  the  soul* 

And  like  a  Ood  by  8{»ritiial  art. 
Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part.* 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here  ?  And  what  is  become  of 
the  wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  mar- 
vels by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight  and  motion  ?  The  most  con- 
sistent proceeding  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  it  i.<i  external  objects  them- 
selves, and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that  the  mind  per- 
ceives ;  and  that,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensa- 
tions are  rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is 
just,  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever." — Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  69-70. 

Such  statements,  in  the  view  of  the  Transcendentalist,  involve  a  contra- 
diction— namely,  that  the  soul  can  penetrate,  by  perception,  into  that 
which  is  without  itself:  or  that  the  human  soul,  by  divine  power,  has  pres- 
ent to  it,  or  takes  in  essential  properties  not  of  mind,  but  of  something  alien 
from  mind  and  directly  contrary  to  it ;  which  is  impossible.  The  exploded 
hypothesis  of  species  and  images  waa  an  attempt  to  do  away  the  contradic- 
tion ;  the  doctrine  found  wanting  by  Schelling  shows  the  futility  of  that  at- 
tempt ;  but  in  assuming  the  real  outness  or  separateness  of  the  objects  of 
perception — ^that  they  arc,  as  things  in  themselves,  apart  from  and  extrin- 
sic to  our  mind,  appears  to  set  up  the  contradiction  again,  or  at  least  to 
keep  it  up. — S.  C] 

*  [Altered  from  Ck>wley'8  All  over  Lov«.    U— JSi] 
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the  common  rank  of  soul-and-bodyists  ;  to  afiect  the  mysterious, 
and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation  griven,  and  not  to  he 
imdeTstcx>d,  which  it  would  he  profane  to  examine  too  closely. 
Datur  non  inteUigitur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  hy  mira- 
cles, and  a  fiiith  not  commanded  hy  the  conscience,  a  philosopher 
may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting  himself  of  any  irreli- 
gious tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it  is  utterly 
anintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes  to  the  propensity  so 
common  among  men,  to  mistake  distinct  images  for  clear  concep- 
tions ;  and  vice  versa,  to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from 
its  own  nature  is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in- 
telligible, it  ceases  to  he  materialism.  In  order  to  explain  think' 
ing,  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter 
into  a  mere  modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  fnnc" 
^<moi  appearing  wel^  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  lus 
eontroveny  with  Price.  He  stripped  matter  of  all  its  material 
properties ;  substituted  spiritual  powers  ;  and  when  we  expected 
to  find  a  body,  behold  !  we  had  nothing  but  its  ghost — ^the  appap 
rition  of  a  defunct  substance  \ 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because  it  will  (if 
God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treated  of  at  laige  and  sys- 
tematically in  a  work,  which  I  have  many  years  been  preparing, 
on  the  Productive  Logos  human  and  divine ;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my  present  subject  requires, 
it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  de- 
mands and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images 
to  be  associated. — 2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  world 
exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modifications  of  our  own 
being,  which  alone,  according  to  this  system,  we  actually  behold, 
is  as  thorough  idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally,  per- 
haps in  a  more  perfect  degree,  removes  all  reality  and  inimediate- 
ness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a  dream-world  of  phantoms 
and  spectres,*  the  inexplicable  swarm  and  equivocal  generation 
of  motions  in  our  own  brains. — 3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither 
involves  the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity,  of  a  mechan- 

♦  [S«e  Abhandlungen,  PhU.  Schnft.  p.  217.  "  The  IdeaUrt  in  thi»  •ense 
it  left  lonely  and  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  sumninded  on  all  sides 
by  tpeetrea.  For  him  there  is  nothing  immediate,  and  Intuitioa  itself  in 
irtiOk  spirit  and  olgeet  meet,  ia  to  him  but  a  dead  thought.*  TVanal— ao* 
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ism  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the  percipient,  which  at  the  moie 
than  magic  touch  of  the  impulse  from  without  is  to  create  anew 
for  itself  the  correspondent  object.  The  formation  of  a  copy  is 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence  of  an  original  ;  the  copyist 
of  Rafiael's  Transfiguration  must  repeat  more  or  less  perfectly 
the  process  of  Rafiael.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought 
from  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of 
Hght,  if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  difficulty.* 
'We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin  creed  of  the  tortoise 
that  supported  the  bear,  that  supported  the  elephant,  that  sup- 
ported the  world,  to  the  tune  of  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built."  The  sic  Deo  placitum  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient  reason  ;  but  an 
answer  to  the  Whence  and  Why  is  no  answer  to  the  How,  which 
alone  is  the  physiologist's  concern.  It  is  a  sophisma  jngTHnit  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillanimity,  which  liilLs 
up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  fancy  and  commands  us  to  fall  down  and 
worship  it,  as  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,  an  ancile  or  palladium^ 
fallen  fh>m  heaven.  By  the  v^ry  same  argument  the  supporters 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system  might  have  rebuffed  the  jN^ewtonian, 
and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self-complacent  grint  have  appealed 
to  common  flense,  whether  the  sun  did  not  move  and  the  earth 
stand  still. 

*  [The  reasoning  here  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Tdeen.  Introd  pp. 
22-3.  ScbelllDg  saya — "  Yoa  curiously  ioquire  how  the  light,  radiated  back 
from  bodies,  works  od  your  optic  nerves ;  also  how  the  image  inverted  oa 
the  retina,  appears  in  your  soul  not  inverted  but  straight  But  again,  what 
is  that  in  j^ou  which  itself  sees  this  ipoage  on  the  retina,  and  inquires  how 
it  can  have  come  into  the  soul  Evideutly  something  which  so  finr  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  outward  impression  and  to  which,  however,  this  iropre»> 
sion  is  not  unknown.  How  th«n  came  the  impression  to  this  region  of  your 
soul,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  entirely  free  and  independent  of  impres- 
sions f  If  you  interpose  between  the  affection  of  your  nerves,  your  brain 
and  so  forth,  and  the  representation  of  an  outward  thing  ever  so  many  in- 
tervening links,  you  do  but  cheat  yourself:  for  the  passage  over  from  body 
to  soul  can  not,  according  to  your  peculiar  representations"  (mode  of  per- 
oeiviag),  "  take  place  oontinuouely,  but  only  through  a  leap, — ^whieh  yet  you 
propose  to  »void"  TransL  Compare  this  chapter  with  the  remarks  ob 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Dualists  in  Ideen.  57. — Ed} 

f  And  Coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  by  a  grin.* 

*  [Dr.  John  Brown's  £ssay  ol  Satire  (whieh  was  pubUshed  in  vol.  ii.  of 
WArburtQQ'a  edit  of  Pope,  and  in  voL  iii.  of  Dodsley's  CloUeotion)^  Part  iL  L 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IS  PHILOSOPHY  POSSIBLE  AS  A   SCBSNCE,  AND  WHAT   ARE  ITS  CONDI- 
TIONS ? GIORDANO    BRUNO ^LITERARY    ARISTOCRACY,    OR    THE 

SnStENCE  OF  A  TACIT  COMPACT  AMONG  THE  LEARNED  AS  A 
PRIVILEGED  ORDER — ^THE  AUTHOR's  OBLIGATIONS  TO  THE  MYS- 
TICS  TO   IMMANUEL    KANT — THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE 

LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KANT's  WRITINGS,  AND  A  VINDICA- 
TION OF  PRUDENCE  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  PHILOSOPHY — FICHTE's 
ATTEMPT    TO    COMPLETE  -  THE   CRITIOAL    SYSTEM — ^ITS    PARTIAL 

SUCCESS   AND  ULTIMATE   FAILURE OBLIGATIONS   TO  SOHELLING  ; 

AND  AMONG  ENGLISH  WRITERS  TO  SAUMAREZ. 

After  I  bad  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of  Locke, 
Beikeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could  find  in  none  of  them 
an  aUding  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  myself;  is  a  sys- 
tem  of  philosophy,  as  difierent  from  mere  history  and  histoiie 
daflfiification,  possible  ?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary  con- 
ditions ?  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  practicable  employ- 
ment for  the  hnman  mind  was  to  observe,  to  <sollect,  and  to  olas- 
■iy.  But  I  soon  felt,  that  hnman  nature  itself  fought  up  against 
this  wilful  resignation  of  intellect ;  and  as  soon  did  I  find,  that 
the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences  and  cleared  of  all  in- 
consistencies, was  not  less  impracticable  than  contra-natural. 
Assume  in  its  full  extent  the  position,  nihil  in  intellectu  qitod  non 
prius  in  sensu,  assume  it  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prater 
ipmm  inteUectmn,*  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  the  position 

*  [**  On  nfoppocera  cet  axiome,  rd9<i  pamri  les  PhiloBophes :  qae  rien 
n'ot  dans  Vixae  qui  ne  vienne  des  sens.  Jtfais  11  faut  «zoept«r  Tdme  mdoM 
et  068  affeetioDs.  NikU  eti  in  uUeUeetu,  quod  non  fuerit  in  ientUj  exeipe : 
nm  ipse  intMeetus,  Or  FAme  renferme  T^tre,  la  substanoe,  run,  le  m^me,  la 
la  perception,  le  nuBoimenieat,  et  quantity  d'autree  notions  que  les 
ne  eauroient  dcnmer.    Oela  s'aooorde  assez  aveo  Totre  Auteur  de  reaaid,    ' 
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was  understood  by  Hartley  and  Condillac :  and  then  what  Home 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession  concerning' 
cause  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal  and  crushing  force  to  all 
the  other  eleven  categorical  forms,*  and  the  logical  functions  cor- 
responding to  them.  How  can  we  make*  bricks  without  straw ; — 
or  build  without  cement  ?  We  learn  all  things  indeed  by  ocoa- 
sioft  of  experience ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned  force  us  inward 
on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  render 
experience  itself  possible.  The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essay  (if 
the  supposed  error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 

qui  oherohe  nne  bonne  partie  des  Idies  dans  la  reflexion  de  I'esprit  sur  aa 
propre  nature.'* — Nouveaux  Eatau  aur  VEnUtidement  Humain,  Uv.  ii.  o.  1 . 
Erdmann,  p.  228.  Leiboitz  refutes  liocke,  aa  commonly  understood,  on  hia 
own  showing,  and  be  maintained  that  if  ideas  oome  to  us  only  by  sensatioii 
or  reflection,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  their  actual  perception,  but  that 
they  are  in  us  before  they  are  perceived.  See  also  his  JieJUxion»  tur  VEMnai 
de  Locke — Art.  xli  and  Meditations  de  cognitione^  veriiatet  et  ideis.  Art.  iz. 
of  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  works. — S.  0.] 

*  Videlicet ;  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Mode,  each  consisting  of 
three  subdivisions.    See  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft}    See  too  the  jadidoiia 

remarks  on  Locke  and  Hume.' 

— 

>  [Pp.  104  and  110-11,  vol  iL  Works.  Leipzig,  1888— iSUl] 
'  [lb.  pp.  126-4.  "  The  celebrated  Locke,  from  want  of  this  consideratioii, 
and  because  he  met  with  pure  oonoeptions  of  the  understaoding  in  experi- 
ence, has  also  derived  them  from  experience ;  and  moreover  he  proceeded 
so  inconsequently,  that  he  ventured  therewith  upon  attempts  at  cognitiooa^ 
which  far  transcend  all  limits  of  experience.  Hume  acknowledged  that,  in 
order  to  the  last,  these  oonoeptions  must  necessarily  have  their  origin  d 
fmori.  But,  aa  he  could  not  explain  how  it  is  that  the  understanding  shonld 
think  conceptions,  not  in  themselves  united  in  the  understanding,  yet  as 
necessarily  united  in  the  object, — and  not  hitting  upon  this,  that  probably 
the  understanding  by  means  of  these  (d  priori)  conceptions  was  itself  the 
author  of  the  experience,  wherein  its  objects  are  found — ^he  was  forced  to 
derive  these  conceptions  from  experience,  that  is  to  say,  from  subjective 
necessity  arising  from  frequent  association  in  experience,  erroneously  con- 
aidered  to  be  objective : — I  mean  from  habit :  although  afterwards  he  acted 
very  consistently  in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  with  these  oonceptioos 
and  the  principles  to  which  they  give  birth  to  transcend  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience. However  the  empirical  derivation,  on  which  both  Locke  and 
Hume  fell,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  reality  of  those  scientific  cognitions 
d  priori  which  we  possess,  namely,  pure  Mathematics  and  General  Physics, 
and  is  therefore  refuted  by  the  fact" — Sd,  See  also  the  whole  Section  en- 
titled, Uebwgang  wur  trantaeendmtalm  Dtduetitm  dm  JKaiegorim^  pp.  lUML 
0.] 
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tliiiig  of  Btraw,  an  absurdity  which,  no  man  ever  did,  or  indeed 
ever  could,  believe)  is  formed  on  a  adtptafia  firfi^o^j^TiJcrco;;,*  and 
inTolves  the  old  mistake  of  Cum  hoc  :  ergo,  propter  hoc. 

The  term,  Philosophy,  defines  itself  as  an  affectionate  seeking 
after  the  truth  ;  but  Truth  is  the  correlative  of  Being.  This 
again  is  no  way  conceivable,  but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate, 
that  botb  are  ab  initio,  identical  and  co-inherent ;  that  intelli- 
gence and  being  are  reciprocally  each  other's  substrate.  I  pre- 
sumed that  this  was  a  possible  conception  (i.  e,  that  it  involved 
no  logical  inconsonance),  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  scholastic  definition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  actus  puris- 
nmus  sine  uUa  potentialitate,  was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Theology,  both  by  the  Pontifician  and  the  Reformed  divines. 
The  early  study  of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  with  the  commentaries 
and  the  Theolooia  Platonica  of  the  illustrious  Florentine  ;t  of 
Pn)clus,t  &nd  Gemistius  Pletho  ;i  and  at  a  later  period  of  tho 
De  Imm^nso  et  Innumerabili,\\  and  the  **De  la  causa,  principio 
A  uno'*  of  the  philosopher  of  Nola,  who  could  boast  of  a  Sir 
Philip  ^dney  and  Fulke  Greville  among  his  patrons,  and  whom 
the  idolaters  of  Rome  burnt  as  an  atheist  in  the  year  1600  ;  had 
all  contributed  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  reception  and  wel- 
coming of  the  Cogito  quia  Sum,  et  Sum  quia  Cogito  ;  a  philos- 
ophy of  seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and 
therefore  presumptively  the  most  natural. 

Why  need  I  be  afraid  ?     Say  rather  how  dare  I  be  ashamed 
of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  Behmen  ?1F     Many,  indeed, 

*  [See  Maaaz,  ubi  ntpra,  p.  866. — EcL] 

f  [Manilii  FicUii  Tkeologia  Plataniea,  $eu  de  i$nmortalUat6  ammarum 
oe  cBUmafetieUaie,    Ficinus  was  born  at  Florenoe,  1433,  and  died  in  1499. 

— -fia.] 

t  [Proelus  waA  bom  at  Constantinople  in  412,  and  died  in  485. — B<L] 
4  [G.  Gemistiua  Pletho,  a  Coostantinopolitan.    He  came  to  Florenoe  in 
1488.    De  Platoniea  atque  Arietatelica  philoMopkia  d'fferentia. — £d.] 
I  [De  Jrmumerabiiibue,  Jmmeneo  et  InfigurabUi,  seu  de  Uhiverto  et  Mtm 

du,  libk  YiiL— a  C. 

T.  Giordano  Bruno  was  bamt  at  Borne  on  the  17th  of  February,  1699- 
1600.  See  note  in  The  Friend,  II.  p  110,  for  some  account  of  the  titlet 
of  his  works.  He  particularly  mentions  Sidney  in  that  curious  work.  La 
Cena  de  la  CeneH.-^Ed.] 

Y  Boehm  was  bom  near  Goerlits  in  Upper  Luaatia  in  1676.  The  ^e- 
Bcnts  of  bis  theology  may  be  collected  from  his  Aurora,  and  bit  treatise 
"Ob  tbs  thfe  Principles  of  the  DiTine  Eiienoe.*     A  Uttle  book  about 
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and  giott  were  his  delusions  ;  and  such  as  furnish  frequent  and 
ample  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  ig- 
norant shoemaker,  who  had  dared  think  for  himself  But  while 
we  remember  that  these  delusions  were  such,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated from  his  utter  want  of  all  intellectual  discipline,  and  from 
his  ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  latter  defect  he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians of  his  age.  Neither  with  books  nor  with  book-learned 
men  was  he  conversant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  intellec- 
tual powers  were  never  stimulated  into  feverous  energy  by 
crowds  of  proselytes,  or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob 
Behmen  was  an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely 
distinguished,  but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic.  While 
.  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observations  from  a  contempo- 
rary writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my 
own,  which  were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
given  to  the  world ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my 
own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  publication  ;  but  still 
more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  ca^e  where  coincidence 
only  was  possible.* 

mystic  writers,  Tkeologia  Myttica  Idea  Generalior,  Eoentions  that  the  son 
of  Gr.  Richter,  the  minifiter  of  Ooerlitz,  who  wrote  and  preached  against 
Boehm  ond  silenced  him  for  seyen  years  by  procuring  an  order  against  him 
from  the  senate  of  the  dty,  after  the  decease  of  both  the  persecutor  and 
the  persecuted,  undertook  to  answer,  for  the  honor  of  )iis  fikther*^  monory, 
an  effective  reply  of  the  theoeophist  to  a  violent  publication  against  his 
doctrine  from  the  pen  of  his  pastor.  But  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, on  reading  and  oonsidering  the  books  of  our  author,  he  not  only  aban- 
doned his  intention,  but  was  constrained  by  oonscieQce  to  take  up  the  pen 
on  his  side,  against  his  own  father.  Boehm  was  a  Lutheran,  and  died  m 
the  communion  of  that  church,  in  1624.  His  most  £unous  English  follower 
was  John  Pordage,  a  physician,  born  in  1625,  who  tried  to  reduce  his  theoe- 
ophy  to  a  system,  dechiring  himself  to  iiave  recognized  the  truth  of  it  by 
revelations  made  to  himself.  He  published  several  w<x>ks  in  favor  of 
Behmen's  opinions,  which  were  read  in  Germany,  and  are  said  to  have  be- 
come the  standard  books  of  all  enthusiasts. — S.  0.] 

*  [By  "  the  following  observations"  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  those  contained 
in  the  two  next  paragraphs,  as  fisur  as  the  words  **  William  Iaw,"  pini  of 
which  are  freely  translated  from  pages  154-^6  of  fieheUing's  DarU^wf^ 
dn  wahren  VerkalinUaM  der  Natur-pkUoMpkie  t»  dtr  vtrbemerten  fiehU- 
•Am  Lehre^  nbmgmi,  1806. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  can  not  but  admit  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  sort  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among^ 
the  learned,  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative 
science.  The  privilege  of  free  thought,-  so  highly  extolled,  has 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  this 
limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  beyond  it  has  ever  been  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of 
genius  among  the  learned  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this 
boundary,  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  bo  done. 
Therefore  the  true  depth  of  science,  and  the  penetration  to  the 
inmost  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circumference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple,  whom  unstilled  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul* 
liency  of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling 
and  living  ground  of  all  things.  These,  then,  because  their  names 
bad  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  phantasts  ;  not  only  those,  whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imagi- 
nations had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
,  phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration ;  but  the  truly 
in^Hred  likewise,  the  originals  themselves.  And  this  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  hum- 
ble and  obscure  occupations.  When,  and  from  whom  among  the 
literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology  re- 

Hie  whole  of  the  first  paragraph  is  thtis  taken  from  Schelling,  except 
the  last  sentence  bat  one,  and  the  third  clause  of  the  foorth. 

Tor  ports  at  the  beginniDg  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  he  was  indebted 
to  the  fbllowiDg  sent^ce  of  the  Darlegung,  pp.  156-6. 

"  So  now  too  may  Herr  Fichte  speak  of  these  enthnsiasts  with  the  most 
heartfelt  scholar's  pride,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  exalts  him- 
self so  altogether  above  them,  unless  it  is  because  he  can  write  orthographic 
eally,  can  form  periods,  and  has  the  fashions  of  authorship  at  eommaDd ; 
while  they,  according  to  their  simplidty,  just  as  they  found  it,  so  gave  it 
utterance.  No  one,  thinks  Herr  Fichte,  that  is  not  already  wiser  than 
these  men,  could  learn  any  thing  from  the  perusal  of  their  writings ;  and 
so  he  thinks  himself  much  wiser  than  they:  nerertheless  Herr  Fichte 
might  give  his  whole  rhetoric,  if  in  aU  his  books  put  together  he  had 
Aown  the  spirit  and  heart-fulness,  which  often  a  single  page  of  many  to- 
called  enthuaiasts  discovers.**    Transition.— fl.  0.] 
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peated,  I  thank  thee  O  Father  I  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  !  he- 
cause  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  tcise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes*  No ;  the  haughty  priests  of  learn- 
ing not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and  marts  of  science  all 
who  had  dared  draw  living  watery  from  the  fountain,  but  drove 
them  out  of  the  very  Temple,  which  meantime  the  buyers^  and 
seUers,  and  money-changers  were  sufiered  to  make  a  den  of 
thieves^ 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  substantial  ground 
for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those  literati,  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  i>y  their  scorn  of  Behmen,  Thaulerus,t 

*  St  Lake  z.  21. 

f  [I  haveventured  to  substitute  **  TliauleruB''  for  **  De  ThoyiW  in  the 
text,  haying  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  name  was  a  mistake  or  mia- 
prlnt  for  the  former. 

John  Thaulerus  or  Taulerus,  sometimes  called  Dr.  Thaulerus,  was  a  cele- 
brated mystic  divine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  is  uncertain.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  <£ed  at 
Strasbourg,  according  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  on  the  I7ih  of  May,  1861. 

He  wrote  several  books  of  divinity  in  his  own  native  language ;  the  origi- 
nal edition  is  very  rarely  found,  but  they  were  trandated  into  Latin  by  Su- 
rius,  and  published  at  Cologne  in  1548.  Among  them  are  Exercises  on  the 
Life  and  Passion  of  Ohrist,  Institutions  and  Sermons.  The  Theologia  Otr- 
manicoj  also  entitled,  in  the  English  translation,  a  little  Oolden  MmumI  h^i 
been  ascribed  to  him. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been  formed  of  the  character  and  value  of 
his  writings,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  respect  to  mystical  productiona, 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  glowing  fusion,  and 
therefore  capable  of  assuming  different  appearances,  according  to  the  moulds 
of  mind  into  which  they  are  received.  Some  behold  in  them/ heresy  and 
fiuiaticism ;  some  hold  them  good  in  substance  but  too  capable  of  perversion ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  many  authors  of  weight  and  note,  both  Romanist 
and  Protestimt,  especially  the  latter,  as  Arnd,  Muller,  Melancthon,  and  oth- 
ers, have  commended  them  highly  and  unreservedly.  Blosius  the  Abbot 
styled  their  author  a  sincere  maintainer  of  the  Catholic  faith.  By  Luther 
this  Mystic  is  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  very  similar  to  that  manifested  by  Schel- 
ling  and  Coleridge  respecting  the  illiterate  enthusiasts,  whom  they  uphold 
against  the  "  lUerati  by  profession."  "  I  know,"  says  he, "  that  this  Doctor  is 
unknown  to  the  schools  of  Divines,  and  therefore  perhaps  much  despised ;  but 
I  have  found  in  him,  though  his  writings  are  all  in  the  German  language, 
more  solid  and  true  divinity  than  is  found  in  all  the  Doctors  of  all  the  Uni- 
•  versities,  or  than  can  be  found  in  their  opinions."  (Luther,  torn,  i  Latin. 
Jenena,  page  86,  6,  apud  Heupelium,  folio  B.  verso.)  Dr.  Henry  More'a 
opinion  of  him  is  thus  given  in  the  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary,  whenoe  thia  «d> 
eount^  with  the  quotation  from  Luther,  is  taken : 
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Q^arge  Fox,  and  othen ;  unless  it  be,  that  they  could  write  or- 
tfaographically,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fashions  of  au- 
thoiahip  ahnost  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends,  while  the  latter,  in 
simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words  immediate  echoes  of  their 
ieelings.  Hence  the  frequency  of  these  phrases  among  them, 
which  hare  been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 
ts  for  instance,  "  It  teas  delivered  unto  me  /" — "  I  strove  not  to 
fpmk  ;" — "  I  said,  IwiU  be  silent ;" — "  But  the  vford  tms  in 
my  heart  as  a  burning  fire;" — **and  I  could  not  forbear,'' 
Hence  too  the  unwillingness  to  give  ofl«nce  ;  hence  the  foresight, 
and  the  dread  of  the  clamors,  which  would  be  raised  against 
them,  so  frequently  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
expressed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only  book,  with 
which  they  were  familiar.*  "  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  become  a 
man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  contention, — I  love  peace  :  the  souls 
of  men  are  dear  unto  me  :  yet  because  I  seek  ibr  light  every  one 
of  them  doth  curse  me  !''  0  !  it  requires  deeper  feeling,  and  a 
stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of  those,  to  whom 
leasoning  and  fluent  expressions  have  been  as  a  trade  learnt  in 
boyhood,  to  conoetva  with  what  might,  with  what  inward  striv- 
ings and  commotion,  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth 
takes  possession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His  medita- 
tions are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the  eternal,  or  the  ever- 
lasting ;  for  "  the  world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

"  But  unoDgBt  all  the  writings  of  this  kind  there  was  none  which  so  af> 
feeted  him,  u  that  little  hook,  with  which  Luther  was  eo  prodigiouslj 
pleaacd,  enritled, '  Jlksoloffiea  Oermaniea  ;*  though  he  diBcovered  in  it,  even 
ft  that  time,  MTeral  marks  of  a  deep  melancholy,  and 'no  small  errors  in 
maitrre  of  philoaophy.  *  Bat  thaU'  says  our  author, '  which  he  doth  so 
mtghtUy  inculcate,  vis.  thai  ve  thould  thoroughly  put  off  and  extinguith  our 
o»n  proper  willy  that  being  ihue  dead  to  ournelvee,  we  may  live  alone  to  Ood, 
and  do  all  thingn  whateoever  by  hie  inetim^  andpl&nary  permieeion,  was  so 
eomatoral,  as  it  were,  and  agreeable  to  my  most  intimate  reason  and  con- 
icienee,  that  I  eoold  not  of  any  thing  whatsoerer  be  more  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly oonTinoed* " — S.  C] 

*  An  American  Indian  with  little  yariety  of  images,  and  a  still  scantier 
stock  of  language,  is  obliged  to  turn  his  few  words  to  many  purposes,  by 
likenesses  so  clear  and  analogies  so  remote  as  to  give  his  language  the  sem- 
blsDoe  and  diameter  of  lyric  poetry  interspersed  with  grotesques.  Some- 
thing not  unlike  this  was  the  case  of  such  men  as  Behmen  and  Fox  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bible.  It  was  tfaair  sole  armory  of  ezpresaioDs,  their  only  organ 
of  thon^t 
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Need  we  then  be  mirpiised,  tliat,  under  aa  excitement  at  onoe  m 
strong  and  80  nnosual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathize  widi 
the  struggles  of  his  mind  ;  gs  that  he  should  at  times  be  so  far 
deluded,  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  his  nerves, 
and  the  co-existing  spectres  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of 
the  truths  which  were  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been 
plausibly  observed,  that  in  order  to  deriye  any  adyantage,  or  to 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of  these  igno- 
rant Mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with  him  a  spirit  and  judg- 
ment superior  to  that  of  the  Writers  themselves  : 

And  what  he  brings,  what  needs  he  ekewhere  seekt* 

— a  sophism,  which  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton,  is  unworthy 
of  Milton ;  how  much  more  to  of  the  awful  Person,  in  whose 
mouth  he  has  placed  it  ?  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make, 
as  suggested  by  my  own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much  fulness  of  heart  and 
intellect,  as  burst  forth  in  many  a  mmple  page  of  Geoi^  Fox, 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  even  of  Behmen's  oonamentator,  the  pious 
and  fervid  William  Law.f 


*  [Paradise  Regained,  B.  iy.  L  826.-^.  0.] 

f  [William  Law  was  bom  at  King's  Cliffe,  Northamptonshire,  in  1688, 
died  April  9,  1761.  A  list  of  seventeen  religious  works  written  by  him  is 
given  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1800.  Toward  the  latter  «nd  of  his  life  he 
adopt-ed  *'  the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Bebm«n,"  which  tinctured  his  hiter 
writings;  and  of  that  author's  works  he  prepared  an  Bkiglish  edttioiL 
(Behmen*8,  Jacob,  Works,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  Author,  with 
figures  illustrating  his  principles.  Left  by  the  Rev.  William  Law,  MJL 
London,  i'764--81.    4  vols.  4to.) 

Mr.  Southey  has  the  following  passage  on  Law  in  his  Life  of  Wesley: 

*'  About  this  time  Wesley  became  personally  acquainted  with  WSUiam 
Law,  a  man  whose  writings  completed  "^iHiat  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  trea* 
tise  ZXr  ImitaHone  ChriMif  had  began.  When  first  he  visited  him,  he  was 
prepared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duty  as  too  elevated  to  be  at* 
tainable ;  but  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  replying, '  Weshail  do  well 
to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  perfection,  if  we  may  thereby  at  least  at- 
tain to  mediocrity.'  Law  is  a  powerful  writer :  it  is  sud  that  few  books 
have  ever  made  so  many  reUgious  enthusiasts  as  his  Christian  Perfectioii 
and  his  Serious  Call :  indeed,  the  youth  who  should  read  them  without  being 
perilously  affected,  must  have  either  a  hght  nund  or  an  unuaually  strong 
one.    But  Law  himself,  who  has  shaken  so  many  intellects,  sacrifioad  faia 
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Tbe  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  I  cherish  toward  these  men, 
has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  I  had  foreseen  or  proposed ; 
hut  to  have  passed  them  over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  my 
literary  life  and  opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  de- 
nial of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writings  of 
these  Mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind  from 
being  imprisoned  within  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  sys- 
tem. They  contributed  to. keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head; 
gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death, 
and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which 
a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not 
penetrated,  if  they  were  to  afibrd  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter. 
If  they  were  too  oflen  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me  by  day,  yet 
they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
Ekirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irreligious  Pan- 
theism, I  well  know.     The  Ethics  of  Spinoza,*  may,  or  inay  not, 

owD  at  last  to  the  reveriefl  and  rhapsodies  of  Jacob  Befamen.  Perhaps  the 
art  of  engraviog  was  nerer  applied  to  a  more  extraordinary  purpose,  nor  in 
a  more  extraordinary  manner,  than  when  the  oonseose  of  tiie  Oermao  shoe- 
maker  was  elucidated  in  a  series  of  prints  after  Law's  designs,  representiog 
tfie  /inatomy  of  the  spiritual  man.  Hia  own  happioeas,  however,  was  cer- 
taioly  not  diminished  by  the  change :  the  system  of  the  ascetic  is  dark  and 
cheer lesa ;  but  mysticism  lives  in  a  sunshine  of  its  own,  and  dreams  of  the 
Ught  of  heaven ;  while  the  visions  of  the  ascetic  are  such  as  the  fear  of  the 
devil  produces,  rather  than  the  love  of  Qod."    VoL  i.  pp.  61-%. 

Tbe  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wesley  contains  numerous 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  Among  these  are  two,  explaining  and  de- 
fending some  of  the  Qerman  shoemaker's  and  his  commentator's  sense  or 
**  nonsense." — &  C] 

*  [Sikiea  ordine  geometries  damontiraia.  Baruch  or  Benedict  de  Spinosa 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  24,  16S2,  was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew; 
at  the  Hagne,  Feb  21,  16*77. 

Cou^  positively  denies  the  charge  of  atheism,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
laid,  against  Spinoza,  declaring  it  to  have  originated  in  personal  animos- 
ity.  as  did  a  similar  one  against  Wol£  He  affirms  that  Spinoza's  is  by  no 
BDcana,  either  in  terms,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  author,  an  atheistic  system, 
hat  rather  a  pantheism  (formal  and  not  material  like  that  of  the  Eleatics) 
containing  and  unf<^ding  a  high  and  worthy  notion  of  GkxL  >'  Ce  n'est  qu'& 
soe  6poqne  rdeeate,"  says  he; "  qu'on  a  oomniene6  a  trsitsr  avec  plus  de  ju** 
tice  la  perscnme  et  la  doctrine  de  ce  grand  homme,  et  en  m^me  temps  on  a 
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be  an  instance.  But  at  no  time  could  I  believe,  that  in  itsdf  and 
essentially  it  is  incompatible  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed  : 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  The 
writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Koenigsberg,  the  founder  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  more  than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigora- 
ted and  disciplined  my  understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and  subtlety, 
yet  solidity  and  importance  of  the  distinctions ;  the  adamantine 
chain  of  the  logic  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add — (paradox  as  it 
will  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Immanuel 
Kant  from  Reviewers  and  Frenchmen) — ^the  clearness  and  evi- 

d6oouTert,  par  la  m6thode  critique  (the  method  of  Kant),  le  odt£  foible  da 
systdme."  Spinoza  muBt  indeed  have  been  a  most  elaborate  hypocrite  if  be 
was  oonsciouBly  and  intentionally  an  atheist  How  strange  it  appears  that 
Christiana,  who  are  commanded  to  hope  and  believe  all  things  fiivorably  of 
others,  «hould  have  such  an  appetite  for  discovering  unbelief  and  misbelief 
even  in  those  who  manifest  no  evil  heart  or  godless  temper  1  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  men's  faith  could  not  be  kept  alive  and  properly  exerdsed^ 
unless,  like  the  passionate  Lord  in  the  play,  it  were 

allowed  a  carcass  to  insult  on,' 

the  vile  body,  to  wit,  of  some  other  man's  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

"  I  have  often  thought,''  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Noble's  Ap> 
peal,  "of  writing  a  work  to  be  entitled  Vindicia  ffeterodoxa^  twe  ceUbrium 
irirorum  TrapadoyfiarH^(nnuv  defenno  ;  that  is,  Vindication  of  Great  Moa  un- 
justly  branded ;  and  at  such  times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind^s  eye 
have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen,  Benedict  Spinosa,  aiid  Emanuel 
Swedenhorg." 

StiU  it  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  ultimate  opinion,  that  Spinoza's  system  ex- 
cluded or  wanted  the  true  ground  of  faith  in  God  as  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence and  Absolute  Will,  to  whom  man  owes  religious  fealty.  He  speaka 
thus  in  The  Fri^d,  Essay  zi.  II.  p.  470. 

"  The  inevitable  result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  intellect 
refuses  to  acknowledge  a  liigher  or  deeper  ground  than  it  can  itself  supply, 
and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  is--Hmd 
from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spinoza  to  the  ScheUinga, 
Okens,  and  their  adherents  of  the  present  day,  ever  has  been — ^pantheism 
under  one  or  other  of  its  modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  differs  from  the 
rest,  not  in  its  consequences,  which  are  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all 
alike  are  practically  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the  striving  of  the 
philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences  from  his  own  mind." — S.  C] 


'  This  line,  €rom  The  Nice  Valor  or  The  Pkusionate  Madman  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  I  first  saw  quoted  by  Mr.  Southey  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray. 
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deDce,  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  ;  and  Critique  of  the 
Judgment ;  of  the  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
and  of  his  Religion  within  the  hounds  of  Pure  Reason,  took 
possession  of  me  as  with  a  giant's  hand.*  Afler  fiileen  years' 
familiarity  with  them,  I  still  read  these  and  all  his  other  produc- 
tions with  undiminished  delight  and  increasing  admiration.  The 
few  passages  that  remained  obscure  to  me,  after  due  efibrts  of 
thought  (aa  the  chapter  on  original  upper ception\),  and  the  ap- 

*  [The  Critique  of  the  pare  Reason,  Kritikder  reinen  Vemunft^  ooeapies 
YoL  ii.  of  the  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  Kant  in  ten  vols.  Leipzig, 
1888.  It  first  appeared  in  1781.  The  Critique  of  the  Judgment,  Kritils 
der  UrtfuiUkraft,  1790,  is  contained  in  vol  vii.  The  Met  EL  of  N.  Philoe- 
ophy,  Metaphyaitehe  Anfangagrunde  der  NoUunoiMenKhaftt  1786,  may  be 
foand  in  voL  viii  at  p.  439.  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  pure  Reason 
— BHigi&H  innerhM  der  Orenzen  der  bloeen  Vemuvfi,  1798,  in  voL  vi 
pl59. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  boru  at  Koenigsberg  in  1724,  was  appointed  Rector 
of  the  University  there  in  1786,  after  having  declined  repeated  offers  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  of  a  Professorship  in  the  Universities  of  Jena,  Erlan- 
geo,  Mittau,  and  Halle,  with  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor ;  and  died  at  his 
native  place,  nearly  80  years  old,  Feb.  12,  1804. — S.  C. 

The  following  note  is  pencilled  in  Mr.  C's  copy  of  Schelling's  PAt^ot- 
epiiteke  Sehriften,  but  the  date  does  not  appear. 

**  I  believe  in  my  depth  of  being,  that  the  three  great  works  since  the 
introdoctioii  of  Christianity  are, — Bacon's  yovum  Organum^  and  his  other 
works,  as  £ur  as  they  are  commentaries  on  it :— Spinoza's  Ethiea,  with  his 
Letters  and  other  pieces,  as  £sr  as  they  are  oonmients  on  his  Ethics :  and 
Kint's  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  his  other  works  as  commentaries 
00,  and  appUeatioDs  of  the  same." — Bd."] 

t  [Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfl.  Transsa  Elementarlehre  ii.  Th.  1,  Abth- 
i.  Bach.  2,  Hauptst.  2,  Absdm.  Transac  Deduction  der  reinen  Verstandes- 
begriffe.  §16  Von  der  ureprunglieh'Synthetiaehen  JSitUuU  der  Apj)ereeption, 
Works,  Leipzig,  1888,  vol  iL  p.  129.  Apperception  is  treated  of;  or  refer- 
red to  generally,  throughout  the  division  of  the  work  entitled.  Transcen- 
dental Deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  Understanding,  ending  at 
pi  153. 

Apperception  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Willioh,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Crit- 
ical Fliiloaophy,  p.  148. 

"  Appereeption  or  Consciousness,  or  the  &eulty  of  becoming  conscious, 
ognifiea 

1.  In  general,  the  same  as  representation,  or  the  faculty  of  representing : 

2.  Ir  particular,  the  representation  as  distinct  from  the  subject  that  rep- 
resents, and  from  the  object  that  is  represented, 

&  Self-^otueiauenese,  for  which  we  have  two  faculties, 
a.  Hie  empirieeU,  the  internal  sense,  i  e,  the  eoneeicwimesa  of  oar  atato 
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parent  contradiotionB  which  occur,  I  sooa  ibund  were  hmts  and 
insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  considered  as  consistently  left 
behind,  in  a  pure  analysis,  not  of  human  nature  in  toto,  hut  of  the 
speculative  intellect  alone.  Here  therefore  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  reflection,  ox  natural  consciousness : 
while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permitted  to  assume  a  higher 
ground  (the  autonomy  of  the  will)  as  a  postulate  deducihle  firom 
the  unconditional  command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience.  He  had 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange  compound  of  lawless  debauchery 
and  priest-ridden  superstition :  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
little  inclination,  in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes, 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf.*  The  expulsion  of  the  first 
among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to  complete  his  system, 
from  the  University  of  Jena,  with  the  confiscation  and  prohibition 
of  the  obnoxious  work  by  the  joint  efibrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony 
and  Hanover,  supplied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable  old 
man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  i^te  therefcR^  of  his  own 
declarations,  I  could  never  believe,  that  it  was  possible  fi>r  him 
to  have  meant  no  more  by  his  Nautnerum,  or  Thing  in  itself 
than  his  mere  words  express ;  or  that  in  his  own  conception  he 
confined  the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  mo^mo^  of  our  sensations, 

at  any  time  of  our  obBervatioDB.    This  is  as  sabjeet  to  ohange  as  the 
obseryatioiiB  themselves ;  ooDsidered  in  itself  it  is  not  oonfined  to 
any  one  place,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  identity  of  the  subject 
b.  The  irameendenialt  pure,  original,  t.  e.  the  consdousnees  of  the  iden- 
tity of  ourselyes,  with  all  the  variety  of  cmpirioal  ooaseiouflQess.    It 
is  that  self-coQBciousneBs,  which  generates  the  bare  idea  '  /,'  or  *  / 
thinky*  as  being  the  simple  correlatiTe  of  all  other  ideas,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  unity  and  necesBory  connection." 
See  also  Nitsch's  General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant's 
Principles,  a  very  clear  summary,  pp.  111-118. — S.  C] 

*  [Christian  Wolf,  the  most  celebrated  supporter  of  the  school  of  Leib- 
nitz, was  born  at  Breslau  in  1679.  hi  1707  he  became  Professor  of  Math> 
ematics  at  Halle ;  was  accused  of  atheism  by  his  envious  colleagues,  was 
driven  firom  his  employ  by  their  cabals  in  1728,  and  went  to  teach  at  Mar- 
burg, as  Professor  of  Philosophy ;  he  was  afterwards  honorably  recalled  to 
Halle  m  1740,  and  died  at  that  town,  April>9,  1764.  From  Victor  Oonain'a 
Mtmiud  4e  tUimmn  4»  la  PkUotophu,  n.  1 7i-4...^  C] 
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I  matter  without  forni,  which  is  doubtless  inconoeivable.*  I 
entertained  doubts  likewise,  whether,  in  his  own  mind,  he  even 
kid  all  the  stress,  which  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  moral  postu- 

lates.t 

An  idea,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  can  not  be  conveyed 
but  by  a  symbol ;  and,  except  in  geometry,  all  symbols  of  neces- 
Bty  involve  an  appajrent  contradiction.!  ^^^ffve  Qvpsioiatv :  and 
for  those  who  could,  not  pierce  through  this  symbolic  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  intended.  Questions  which  can  not  be  fully 
answered  without  exposing  the  respondent  to  personal  danger,  are 

•  [Transite.  Id.  p.  114. 

The  reader  may  compare  this  passage  with  Schelling^s  remarks  on  the 
doctrine  of  Kaint,  in  the  third  tract  of  the  Phil.  Schrift.  pp.  275-6,  the  title 
of  which  has  already  been  given,  and  to  whieh  Mr.  C.  himself  refers  his 
readers  in  chap,  xil 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Ideen,  Schelling  says  of  the  Kantian  philoa- 
ophj,  on  tliis  particulai'  point,  that,  as  acute  men  l^ave  objected,  "  it  makes 
aU  ocmceptiouB  of  cause  and  effect  arise  in  onr  mind, — in  our  representations 
alone ;  and  yet  the  representations  themselves  again,  according  to  the  law 
of  causality,  operate  upon  ub  through  outward  things." — Note  ut  p.  10. 

Thus  the  Idealiam  of  Berkeley  deprives  us  of  Nature  (or  an  ot^jective 
world)  altogether,  giving  us,  inatead  of  it,  a  seeming  copy  of  such  a  world 
in  each  individual  mind : — the  Idealism  of  Eant — (too  literally  understood 
on  one  point) — leaves  us  Nature,  but  reduces  her  to  a  blank, — an  unseen 
eauee  of  all  we  see  without  us,  although  cause,  by  his  own  showing,  exists 
only  isithin  us : — ^the  system  of  Locke  cuts  Nature  in  two — lets  her  retain 
one  half  of  her  constituent  properties,  while  it  makes  her  but  the  unknown 
cause  in  us  of  the  other  half: — the  Scotch  system  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tranacendentalist),  equally  with  the  two  last-mentioned,  cuts  us  off  from 
Nature  while  it  brings  Nature  to  bear  upon  us  as  closely  as  possible ;  it 
affirms  an  evident  absurdity,  and  calls  it  a  hidden  mystery  ;  it  tries  to  be 
cautious,  yet  is  incautious  enough  to  assume  the  whole  matter  in  debate, 
namely,  that  the  objective  and  the  subjective  systems  are  distinct  from, 
and  extrinsic  to,  one  another ;  it  teaches  us  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  by 
shutting  our  eyes :  but  eyes  were  made  to  be  open  and  not  to  be  shut, — 
except  for  the  sake  of  rest ;  when  we  unclose  them  again  there  is  the  same 
difficulty,  staring  us  full  in  the  fece. — S.  C] 

f  [Kant's  doctrine  on  this  head  is  fully  explained  in  his  FovrndaHon  for 
the  Metapbysique  of  J/oro/it,  first  published  in  1786,  and  Critique  of  (he 
Prnriiad  Reason-^—l^SS,    Works,  voL  iv. — S.  C] 

i  ["  Now  this  superseosuous  ground  of  all  that  is  sensuous,  Kant  sym- 
bolized by  the  expression  thinrjH  in  themaelven — ^whidi,  like  all  other  sym- 
bolic expressions,  contains  in  itself  a  contradiction,  because  it  seeks  to  rep- 
reeeut  the  uuoooditiened  through  a  conditioned,  to  make  the  infinite  finite." 
AhhmuUungen,  PhiL  SchHJi.  pp.  276-7.-^.  0.] 
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not  entitled  to  a  fair  answer  ;  and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would 
in  many  cases  furnish  the  very  advantage,  which  the  adversary 
is  insidiously  seeking  after.  Veracity  does  not  consist  in  saying, 
but  in  the  intention  of  communicating,  truth  ;  and  the  philosopher 
who  can  not  utter  the  whole  truth  without  conveying  falsehood, 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  paa- 
sions,  is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mythically  or 
equivocally.  When  Kant  therefore  was  importuned  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  his  commentators  himself,  by  declaring  what  he  meant, 
how  could  he  decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  with  less  ofience, 
than  by  simply  replying,  "  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  at  the  age 
of  near  four-score,  I  have  something  else,  and  more  important  to 
do,  than  to  write  a  commentary  on  my  own  works." 

Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre,*  or  Lore  of  Ultimate  Science, 
was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  ;  and  by  commencing  with 
an  act,  instead  of  a  thing  or  su^>8ta7ice,  Fichte  assuredly  gave 
the  first  mortal  blow  to  Spinozism,  as  taught  by  Spinoza  him- 
self;  and  supplied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and 
of  a  met-aphysique  truly  systematic  (i.  e.  having  its  spring  and 
principle  within  itself).  But  this  fundamental  idea  he  overbuilt 
with  a  heavy  mass  of  mere  TiotionSy  and  psychological  acts  of 
arbitrary  reflection.     Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crudef 

*  [J.  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  May,  1762,  at  Ramme- 
nau,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  died  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  occupied  a  Pro- 
fe8Bor*B  chair  in  the  recently  founded  UniverBity,  Jan.  29,  1814.  The 
WiHenichaftnlehre  was  first  published  at  Weimar  in  1796;  afterwards 
in  an  enlarged  edition  at  Jena,  1798.    V.  Cousin's  Manuflt  il  272,  289. 

f  The  following  burlesque  on  the  Fichtean  Sgoimntu  may,  perhaps,  be 
amusing  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  system,  and  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  it,  may  convey  as  tolerable  a  likeness  of  Fichte's  idealism 
as  can  be  expected  from  an  avowed  caricature. 

The  Cat^rical  Imperative,  or  the  annimciation  of  the  new  Teutonie 
God,  'EPQENKAIIIAN :  a  dithyrambic  Ode,  by  QuxaKorr  Yon  Klubrick, 
Grammarian,  and  Subreetor  in  Oymnaaic.*  *  * 

£u  I  Dei  viee$  gerenSf  ipte  Divus, 

(Speak  English,  Friend  I)  the  God  Imperativu9^ 

Here  on  this  market-cross  aloud  I  cry : 

1,1,11  liUelf  II 

The  form  and  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why, 

The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 

TIm  inside  and  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
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egtdsnms,  a  boastful  and  hypentoic  hostility  to  Nature,  as  life- 
lees,  godless,  and  altogether  unholy  ;  while  his  religion  consisted 
in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  Ordo  ordinans,  which  we  were 
permitted  exoterice  to  call  God  ;  and  his  ethics  in  an  ascetic, 
sad  almost  monkish,  mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and 
desires.* 

I,  you  and  he,  and  he,  you  and  I, 
All  souls  and  oil  bodies  are  I  itself  1 1 

AUIitself  II 

(Fools  I  a  truce  with  this  stortiDg  1) 

Allmy  II  allmyll 
He's  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Martin ! 
Thus  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tone ; 
In  robe  of  stifTest  state,  that  scoffed  at  beauty, 
A  pronoun-verb  imperative  he  shone-— 
Tlien  substantive  and  plural-singular  grown 
He  thus  spake  on  I    Behold  in  I  alone 
(For  ethics  boast  a  syntax  of  their  own) 
Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye, 
In  0 1  I,  you,  the  vocative  of  duty  I 
I  of  the  world's  whole  Lexicon  the  root  I 
Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight 
The  genitive  and  ablative  to  boot : 
The  accusative  of  wrong,  the  nominative  of  rights 
And  in  aU  cases  the  case  absolute  I 
Self-eoostraed,  I  all  other  moods  decline : 
Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  us ; 
Tet  as  a  super-postulate  of  mine, 
Unoonstrued  antecedence  I  assign 
To  X,  T,  Z,  the  Qod  Jnfinititmt  I 

*  [This  aooount  of  Fichte's  theory,  however  just,  may  convey  to  some 
readers  a  very  unjust  notion  of  the  man  and  of  his  teaching  in  general.  It 
may  lead  them  to  imagine  him  cold,  hard,  inid  dry,  and,  in  his  turn  of  mmd, 
rather  of  the  earth  earthy,  than  heavenward  tending ;  whereas  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  ardent  spiritualist,  "  a  clear,  calm  enthusiast ;"  and  whatever 
fab  system  may  have  been,  as  mere  metaphysics,  yet  in  his  thoughts  on  the 
Divine  Idea,  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  point,  as  far  as  feeling  is  concerned, 
and  all  that  under  Ood's  grace  inspires  the  heart  and  moulds  the  plan  and 
course  of  aetion,  with  those  who  talk,  in  orthoclox  phraseology,  of  the  Life 
of  Qod  in  the  soul  of  man,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken  of  Fichte  in  the  *'  Hero 
Worship,'*  and  some  of  his  striking  Essays,  with  his  usual  force  and  felicity, 
and  power  of  casting  an  interest,  either  in  the  way  of  creation  or  of  repre- 
sentation, ai'ound  certain  characters — investing,  as  it  were,  with  a  royal 
robe  of  glowing  language  and  high  attributions,  whomsoever  it  delights 
ham  to  honor.  But  the  best  illustration  of  Fichte's  teaching  is  to  be  found 
tahislife.     ''Komanof  his  timc^^-says  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  lately  published 
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In  Schelling's  Natur-FhUosophie,*  and  the  System  des  trans- 

a  transUition  of  his  work  Oq  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author — "  few  perhaps  of  any  time,  exercised  a  more  powerful  spirit- 
stirring  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  ceaaelesa 
dlort  of  his  life  was  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity  of  their  own 
nature — ^to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  true  and  real 
life — ^to  teach  them  to  look  upon  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unreality,  and 
thos  to  lead  them  to  constant  effort  after  the  highest  Ideal  of  purity,  vir- 
tue, independence,  and  self-denial.  To  this  ennobling  enterprise  he  oonse- 
orated  his  being,  die  Truly  indeed  has  he  been  described  by  one  of  our 
own  country's  brightest  ornaments,  as  a  *  colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  stand- 
ing erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Blajor  among  degenerate  men  ;  fit  to  hare 
been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue 
in  the  groves  of  Academe.'  But  the  sublimity  of  his  intellect  oasts  no  shade 
on  the  soft  current  of  his  affections,  which  flows,  pure  and  unbroken,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  enrich,  fertilize,  and  adorn  it.  We  prize 
his  philosophy  deeply ;  it  is  to  us  an  invaluable  possession,  for  it  seems  the 
noblest  exposition  to  which  we  have  yet  listened,  of  human  nature  and  di- 
vine truth ;  but  with  reverent  thankfulness  we  acknowledge  a  still  higher 
debt,  for  he  has  left  behind  him  the  best  gift  which  man  can  bequeath  to 
man — a  brave,  heroic,  human  Ufa." 

"  In  the  first  churchyard  from  the  Oranienburg  gate  of  Berlin  stands  a 
tall  obelisk  with  this  inscription : — 

The  teachers  shall  shine 

As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 

And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousnesa 

As  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

It  marks  the  grave  of  Fichte.  The  fiuthful  partner  of  his  life  sleeps  at  hia 
leeb. 

Fichte  married  a  niece  of  Klopstook,  a  high-minded  woman,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  son,  the  author  of  writings  on  religious  philoeo|^y  of  some 
interest  Cousin  speaks  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Idealism  of  Ficfato 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  its  serious  direction  toward  aoti- 
sensualistic  doctrines,  impressed  on  many  minds  by  the  masenline  eloqoeiiee, 
which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  author's  talent.  But  he  affirms 
that  Fichte's  theory  finally  shared  the  common  destiny  of  aU  systems,  and 
proved  unable  to  acquire  a  general  authority  in  philosophy.  Pp.  IIS-IIS. 
— S.  C] 

*  [On  this  title  of  Schelling's,  Mr.  0.  makes  the  followii^  remarks  in  a 
margiual  note  in  the  Phil,  Schrift. 

I  can  not  approve  Schelling's  choice  of  the  proper  name,  Natur-Pkilot*- 
phie ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  useless  paradox ;  in  the  second 
place,  selected  to  make  the  difference  between  his  own  system  and  that  of 
his  old  master  Fichte  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  because  the  phrase  has 
been  long  and  universally  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  which  does  not 
sielude  the  p^cmlia  of  Man ;  that  is,  to  FhysiQlogy.    The  identity  of  the 
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Mcemlentalen  Idealismus,*  I  fint  found  a  genial  ooinoidenoe  with 
much  that  I  had  toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  assistance 
in  what  I  had  yet  to  do. 

I  have  introduced  this  statement,  as  appropriate  to  the  narrative 
nature  of  this  sketch ;  yet  rather  in  reference  to  the  work  which 
I  have  announced  in  a  preceding  page,  than  to  my  present  subject. 
It  would  be  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself,  were  I  to  warn 
my  future  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even  similarity 
of  phrase,  will  not  be  ai  all  times  a  certain  proof  that  the  passage 
has  been  borrowed  from  Schelling,  or  that  the  conc^tions  were 
onginally  learnt  fnnn  him.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  dramatic 
lectures  of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  from  the 
Bame  motive  of  self-defence  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
many  of  the  most  striking  resemblances,  indeed  all  the  main  and 
iundameatal  ideas,  were  bom  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 

one  with  the  other  is  made  to  appear  as  £he  result  of  the  system j  but  for 
it«  title,  that  is,  its  proper  or  appropriated  zuune,  qui  Une  diitinguii,  bene 
docet.—S,  T.  C. 

Fidlite  speaks  thus  of  the  Natur^PhUtnophie  in  the  seeond  of  his  series  of 
Lectores  on  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  oontaining  the  defimtion  of  the  I>i' 
▼iae  Idea.  "  Henoe  we  should  not  be  blinded  nor  led  astray  by  a  philoso- 
l^y  iMsiifning  the  name  of  natural,  which  pretends  to  excel  all  former  phi- 
losophy by  striving  to  derate  Nature  into  absolute  being  and  into  the  place 
of  God  In  all  ages  the  theoretical  errors,  as  well  as  the  moral  corruptions 
of  humanity,  have  arisen  from  falsely  bestowing  the  name  of  life  on  that 
which  in  itself  possesses  neither  absolute  nor  even  finite  being,  and  seeking 
fer  life  and  its  eujoyments  in  that  which  in  itself  is  dead.  Very  far  there- 
fore from  being  a  step  towards  truth,  that  philosophy  is  only  a  return  to 
old  and  already  moat  widely  spread  error."    Translation  by  Mr.  Smith.-^ 

a  a] 

*  [Friedr.  Wilh.  Joseph  ScheUiDg  was  bom  at  Leonberg  in  Wurtemberg 
on  the  27th  of  January,  I77<r.  He  was  Professor  at  Erlangen  in  1829; 
nnee  that  time  he  has  moved  about  Duiiug  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
laetoring  at  Berlin^  where  he  holds  a  Professorship,  and  has  been  eudeavor- 
iog  to  show  the  ooosistenoy  of  his  philosophical  views  with  a  religious  The- 
ism :  how  Car  successfully  or  otherwise,  J  can  not  say,  but  I  beUeve,  not  so 
•8  to  silence  the  great  body  of  objectors. 

Sehelling's  /deen  gu  Hner  Philotopkie  der  Natut  {Natur-Fhilotaphie), 
was  first  publj^hed  at  Leipzig  in  1797 ;  a  second  edition  entirely  recast,  ap- 
peared at  Landshut,  in  1803.  The  Sytlem  de$  TVanatoendentalen  IdMliamus 
was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1800.  The  early  age  at  which  S<^elliog  put 
fiartb  his  profound  speculations,  displaying  so  deep  an  insight  into  former 
philosophies,  and  so  much  general  Imowledge,  renders  thsm  one  of  the  in* 
tftll<ytiial  wondcfs  of  the  workU-fi.  C] 
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had  ever  seen  a  eingle  page  of  tbe  OennazL  Philosopher ;  and  I 
might  indeed  affirm  with  truth,  before  the  more  important  works 
of  Schelling  had  been  written,  or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is 
this  ccHueidence  at  tdl  to  be  wondered  at.  We  had  studied  in 
the  same  school ;  been  diseipEned  by  the  same  preparatoiy  phi- 
losophy, namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ;  we  had  both  equal  obli- 
gations to  the  polar  logic  and  dynamic  philosophy  of  Griordano 
Bruno ;  and  Schelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
avowed  that  same  afiectionate  reyerence  for  the  labors  of  Beh- 
^men,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  formed  at  a  much  earlier 
period.*"  The  coincidence  of  Schelling's  system  with  certain  gen- 
eral ideas  of  Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere  coinci- 
dence ;  while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct.  He  needs 
give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy  ;  ^hile  I  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude/  God  forbid !  that  I  should  be  suspected  of  a 
wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  ScheUing  foir  the  honors  so  une- 
quivocally his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius,  but 
as  ike  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful improver  of  the  Bynamicf   System  which,   begun  by 

*  [Archdeacon  Hare  sayB  in  regard  to  this  itatement :  "  SchelliDg^s  pam- 
phlet" (in  which  this  avowal  ii  contained),  **  had  appeared  eleyen  years  be- 
fore ;  but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till  the  peace ;  and 
Coleridge,  having  read  it  bat  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a  recent  publi- 
cation."—S.  C.J 

f  It  would  be  an  act  of  high  and  almost  criminal  injustice  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Sanmarez,^  a  gentleman  equally  well 
Inown  as  a  medical  man  and  as  a  philanthropist,  but  who  demands  notice 
on  the  present  occasion  as  the  author  of  **  A  new  System  of  Physiology"  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  published  1797 ;  and  in  1812  of  **  An  Examination  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  Philosophy  whidi  now  prevail"  in  one 
volume,  entitled,  '*  The  Principles  of  physiological  and  physical  Science.* 

*  [Richard  Sanmarez  was  a  native  of  (Guernsey,  and  became  Surgeon  to 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  London.  He  published  A  XHttertaiioH  om  tke  Um' 
verae  in  gentraly  and  on  the  proeesnon  of  the  EUniente  in  particular,  Lrmd. 
1706,  8vo. — ^A  new  System  of  Physiology,  comprehending  the  Laws  by 
which  animated  beings  in  general,  and  the  human  species  in  particular,  are 
governed  in  their  several  states  of  heaith  and  diseasa.  Lond.  1798,  2  vols. 
8vo.— ^Principles  and  Ends  of  Phikxiophy.  1811,  8vo. — Principles  of  Physi- 
ological and  Physical  Science,  comprehending  the  ends  for  which  animated 
beings  were  created.  Lond.  1812,  8vo. — Orations  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  1818,  8vo. — Observations  on  Generation  and 
tha  Prindples  of  Life.    Medand  Phys.Joam.  Up.  242.    1799.-3.0.] 
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Brano,  was  re-introdvcei  (in  m  more  jdulofwiihical  fi>nn,  and 
freed  firom  all  its  impurities  and  visionffry  accompaniments)  by 
Kant ;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessary  growth  of  hiis 
own  system.  Kant's  £>llowerB,  however,  on  whom  {f&f  the 
greater  part)  their  master's  doak  htA  &llen  without,  or  with  a 
very  scanty  portion  of,  his  spirit,  had  adopted  his*  dynamie  ideas, 
only  as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  exeqrtion  of 
one  or  two  fimdamental  ideas,  which  can  not  be  withheld  firom 
Pichte,  to  Schelling  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  mpst  impor- 
tant victories,  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be 
happiness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  rendering  the 
sfrtem  itself  intelligible  to  my  countrymen,  and  in  the  application 
of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  ihovmost  important  of  pur- 
poses.    Whether  a  work  is  the  offi^pring  of  a  man's  own  qpiiit, 

13te  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  style  or  arrangement; 
•od  there  is  a  greater  neoeseity  of  distinguiBhing  the  principles  of  the  au- 
thor's philoeophy  from  his  oonjectures  concerning  color,  the  atmospheric 
mstter,  comets,  &a.  which,  whether  just  or  erroneous,  are  by  no  means  no- 
ensary  coosequences  of  that  philosophy.  Tet  even  in  this  department  of 
this  Tolmne,  which  I  regard  as  comparatiyely  the  inferior  work,  the  reasonr 
ings  by  which  Mr.  Saumarea  invalidates  the  immanence  of  an  iniSnite  power 
in  any  finite  substance  are  the  offspring  of  no  common  mind ;  and  the  ex- 
periment on  the  expansibility  of  the  air  is  at  least  pUusible  and  highly  in- 
gemoQ&.  But  the  merit,  which  will  secure  both  to  the  book  and  to  the 
writer  a  high  and  honorable  name  with  posterity,  consists  in  the  masterly 
force  of  reasoning,  and  the  copiousness  of  induction,  with  which  he  has  as- 
sailed, and  (in  my  opinioo)  subverted  the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  system 
in  physiology ;  established  not  only  the  existence  of  final  causes,  but  theicL 
oecessity  and  efficiency  in  every  system  that  merits  the  name  of  philoeoph- 
ieal;  and,  aubttitoting  life  and  progressive  power  lor  the  contradictory 
inert  foree^  has  a  right  to  be  known  and  remembered  as  the  first  instanrator 
of  the  dynamic  philosophy  in  England.  The  author's  views,  as  fiff  as  con- 
eems  himself  are  nnborrowed  and  completely  his  own,  as  he  neither  pos- 
sesnd,  nor  do  his  writings  discover,  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Kant,  in  which  the  germs  of  the  philosophy  exist;  and  his  volumes  were 
poblished  many  years  before  the  full  development  of  these  germs  by  Schel- 
Img.  Mr.Sanmarez's  detection  6f  the  Braunonian  system  was  no  light  or 
firdinary  service  at  the  time  *,  and  I  scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any 
subject  a  ooofutatton  so  thoroughly  satisfaotory.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time 
to  have  stated  the  fiust ;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  have  already 
aonounced  on  the  Logoe,  I  have  exhiUted  in  detail  the  merits  of  this  writer, 
snd  genuine  philosopher,  who  needed  only  have  taken  his  foundationa 
aomewbal  deeper  and  wider  to  have  superseded  a  considerable  part  of  my 
labofai 
VOL.  m.  M 
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and  the  prodaot  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discovered  by  thoee 
who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  better  tests  than  the  mere 
reference  to  dates.  For  readers  in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be 
found  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coin- 
cides with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though  con- 
temporary, be  wholly  attributed  to  ?Uni :  provided,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  distinct  references  to  his  books,  which  I  could  not  at  all 
times  make  with  truth  as  designating  citations  or  thoughts  actur 
aUy  derived  ^la^him  ;  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  gen- 
eral acknowledgment,  be  superfluous ;  be  not  charged  on  me  as 
an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiarism.  I  have  not 
indeed  {eheu  !  res  angusta  domi  f)  been  hitherto  able  to  procure 
more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  1st  volume  of  his  ejected 
Tracts,*"  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  ;  to  whieh, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte,t  the  spirit 
of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incongruous  with  the  prin- 
ciples, and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance  afibrded  to  an  an- 
tithesis) displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
love.  I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist :  I  care  not  finom 
whose  month  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the 
words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  *^  Albeit,  I  must  confess  to  be 
half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most 
men's  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded  or 
not  to  be  undenrtood."| 

And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a  cluster  of  cita- 
tions, which  as  taken  from  books,  not  in  common  use,  may  con- 

•  [F.  W.  J.  Sohelling'i  Philotaphisehe  SehrifUn,  SnUr  Band,  (First 
▼oliime.)    liuidshat,  1809. — S.  0.] 

f  [This  18 « the  DarUgung  referred  to  in  a  previous  note.  The  imitnsl 
oentures  of  Fiehte  uid  Sohelling,  and  their  quarrels  abotft  l^ature  and 
the  nature  of  Nature,  are  harsh  breaks  in  the  bright  current  of  their 
writings. 

There  b  to  my  mind  a  great  metaphysical  sublimity  in  the  first  part  of 
Fiohte's  Be&Ummunff  det  Mtnaehen,  especially  the  passage  beginning  In 
J0dem  MommU  ihrer  Iknur  i9i  Natur  ein  xMommenAangendea  Gmne,  and 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  from  the  words  Dag  Pnncip  der  Tkatiyksit,  p.  1 1. 
Very  imaginative  is  the  grand  glimpse  these  passages  give  of  the  interoon- 
aected  movements  of  the  universe,  presenting  to  the  mind  universality  in 
raiity,  and  a  seeming  infinitude  of  the  finite. — 8.  C] 

t  [Ifilton's  Reason  of  Ohureh  Govemment  urged  agamst  Frelatv.  Boole 
ii.  chap  i— S.  0.]  "^ 
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tribute  to  the  reader's  amusement,  as  a  voluntary  before  a  ser- 
mon : — "  DoUt  mdhi  quidem  ddiciis  literarum  inescatos  mbito 
jam  homdfies  adeo  esse,  prasertim  qui  ChrisUanos  se  profiteniur, 
etlegere  nisi  quod  ad  de^oc^^ti€Xicmfacit,8U8ti^  unde 

et  discijiineB  seteriores  et  philosophia  ipsa  Jam  fere  promts 
etiam  a  doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studi- 
orum,  ndsi  mature  corrigitur,  tarn  magnum  rebus  incommodum 
dalnt,  quam  dedit  barbaries  dim,  Pertinaz  re^  barbaries  est, 
fateor:  aed  minus  potest  tamen,  quamtUa  moUities  et  penaasa 
prndentia  literarum,  si  ratione  caret,  sapientue  virtutisque  specie 
morUdes  misere  circumducens.  Succedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror, 
kattd  ita  multo  post,  pro  rusticana  seculi  nostri  ruditate  capta- 
trix  ilia  communi-loquentia  robur  animi  virUis  omne,  omnem 
virtutem  masculam,  prcfiigatura,  nisi  oavetur''^ 

A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has  been  in  fulfilment  fiom  the 
year  1680,  to  the  present,  1815.  By  persuasa  prudentia,  Gry- 
naus  means  self-complacent  common  sense  as  opposed  to  science 
and  philosophic  reason. 

Est  medius  ordo,  etvdut  equestris,  ingeniorum  quidem  sagor 
ctugn,  et  comfnodomm  rebus  humanis,  non  tamen  inprimam 
magnitudinem  patentium.  Eorum  homirmm,  ut  sic  dicam, 
major  annana  est.  Sedulum  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuescere 
labori,  et  imagine  prudentiie  et  modestie  Ugere  angustiores 
partes  captus,  dum  exerdtatumem  ac  usum,  quoisH  in  civUibus 
rebus  poUent,  pro  natura  et  magnitudine  ingenii  plerique  acci- 
piunt.f 

"  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  fi>rced  to  leave  such 
methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to  be  the  fittest,  and  being 
orermled  by  the  patient's  impatiency,  are  fain  to  try  the  best 
they  can :  in  like  sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with 

•  fFVom  "Symon  Gryntens's  premonition  to  the  candid  reader,  prefixed . 
to  Ficiniis's  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1657.**    See  The 
Friend,  Essay  iii.  IL  p.  88,  where  also  the  same  passage  is  quoted.    In 
the  original,  as  I  learn  from  the  Editor's  note  in  that  plaoe,  ffulrnn  stands 
for  deteetaiionem. — S.  0.] 

t  [Barclay's  Argents^  lib.  i  Leyden,  1680,  12mo.  pp.  68-4,  with  some 
otnissions.  Hie  original,  after  anue%eere  UAoti,  runs  thus :  H  imoffini  So- 
pwfUia  parere,  tegere  angustiores  partes  ingenii.  Htte  neqw  mmmum  ho- 
minem  dendertmt,  et  »<Aa  interdum  htnt  qua  t'ti  laudatU  Prooeribut  gutpicitu, 
Ut  vd  abeste  vitia  pro  virtute  tit ;  vel  non  invidioms  prudtntia  tiput  in 
Ottmdfimnnn  m  d^ffymdai,  dmn  eseerdiunianem,  ^— S.  O.] 
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this  present  age»  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we 
would  {if  our  subject  permitted  it)  yield  to  the  stream  thereof. 
That  way  we  would  be  contented  to  prove  our  thesiB,  which 
being  the  worse  in  itselfi  is  notwithstanding  now  by  reason  of 
common  imbecility  the  fitter  and  hkelier  to  be  brooked.''* 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the  controversial 
age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust  discipline  of  the  scholastic 
logic,  pardonahly  may  a  writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a 
scanty  audience  for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  communicated  nor  received  without  eEbrt  of  thought,  as  well 
as  patience  of  attention. 

"  Ghe  s'io  non  erro  al  ealoolar  de'  punti. 
Far  eh'  Atinina  Stella  a  noi  predomini, 
El  Somaro  el  Oastron  si  sian  oongtonti. 
n  tempo  d'Apuleio  piu  non  si  nomini : 
Ohe  se  allora  un  sol  hnoin  sembraVa  un  Aaino, 
Mille  ABizii  a'  miei  di  raasembraa  huominl  Tf 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  Schelling's  philosophy  as  if  it 
hod  his  entire  approbation,  and  had  been  adopted  by  him  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent Tet  it  is  certain  that,  soon  after  the  composition  of  the  R  L,  he  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  system,  considered  as  a  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive scheme,  intended  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  God  to  the  World  and 
Man.  He  objected  to  it  as  essentially  pantheistic,  though  the  author  has 
positively  disclaimed  this  reproach,  and  made  great  efforts  to  free  his  sys- 
tem from  the  appearance  of  deserving  it.  To  Mr.  0.  however,  it  appeared, 
as  originally  set  forth,  to  labor  under  deep  deficieneies-v-to  be  radically  in- 
oonsistent  with  a  belief  in  God,  as  Himself  Bloral  and  Intelligent — at  be- 
yond and  above  the  world — as  the  Supreme  Mind  to  which  the  human  mind 
owes  homage  and  fealty — ^inoonsLstent  with  any  just  view  and  deep  sense  of 
the  moral  and  spirituid  being  of  man.  The  imposing  grandeur  of  Uus  phi- 
losophy, beheld  from  a  distance,  the  narrowness  into  which  it  shrinks  on  a 
nearer  view,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Oousin  in  his  clear  trenchant  style.  "  La 
philosophic  de  Schelling  se  reoommande  par  I'originalitd  de  son  point  de 
vue,  la  profondeur  du  travail,  la  consequence  des  parties,  et  llmmense  por- 
t6e  des  applications.    Elle  rallie  4  xme  seule  id6e  tons  les  ^tree  de  la  nature. 


*  [Slightly  altered,  with  omissions,  from  Hooker's  Socles.  Polity,  R  L  c. 
viiL  s.  2.— S.  0.] 
t /9a<tf0  (&' /S(i/«a(Qf  i2oM,  [torn.  L  p.  84.    Xa  JAuica,  Sat.  L  L 10.— a  0^ 
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'Par  U  die  tearte  lea  bKrridres  qn'on  aroit  donntes  A  la  oonnaisaaiioe  ha- 
naine,  aoutenant  la  poeeibilit6  pour  lliomme  non  plus  seulement  d'une  rep> 
risentaiion  subjeetiye,  mais  d'one  ooDtuussanoe  objective  et  iscientifique, 
^ime  Kteoee  d^termin^e  de  Dieu  et  dee  dioees  diyinesi  4  ce  tire  que  Tesprit 
hmudn  et  la  substanoe  de  T^tre  sont  primitiyemeot  identiques.  Gette  phi- 
loBophie  embraase  le  oerde  entier  dee  oonnaiflBaDces  ^^deulatiyes,'*  Ae,  Thea 
he  states  tbe  difficulties  which  beset  the  scheme,  and  after  suggesting  ser- 
eral  root  objections,  he  exclaims :  "  Quel  homme  enfin  pent  avoir  la  t£m6- 
raire  pretention  de  renfermer  la  nature  de  la  BiyinitS  dans  Tidee  de  Tiden- 
tite  afaeolue  V*  He  had  previously  observed,  "  La  forme  de  ce  systdme  est 
moins  scieotifique  en  r€alit6  qu'en  apparence.  Son  probUme  6toit  de  dd- 
dmre,  par  une  demonstration  reelle  (par  construction),  le  fini  de  Vinfini  et 
de  Tabsolu,  le  particulier  de  runiverseL  Or  ce  probUme  n'est  point  rctolu 
et  fu  peut  Vitrer  And  he  concludes — "  En  un  mot,  le  systdme  tout  entier 
n'est,  4  proprement  parler,  qu*ime  poesie  de  Tesprit  humain,  seduisante  par 
ton  apparente  £Eu:ilite  pour  tout  expliquer,  et  par  sa  mani^re  de  oonstruire 
la  nature." 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  that  Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  sys- 
tem, after  long  reflection  upon  it,  coincided,  as  to  its  general  character  and  re 
suit,  with  that  of  Victor  Cousin,  deeply  as  he  must  have  felt  obliged  to  the 
author  for  much  that  it  contains.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
ever  applying  his  thoughts  to  the  development  of  a  philosophy  which 
should  more  satisfactorily  perform  what  Schelling^s  splendid  scheme  of 
modem  Platonism  had  seemed  to  promise,  a  solution  of  the  most  important 
problems)  which  are  presented  to  human  contemplation,  or  at  least  an  an- 
swer to  them  sufficient  to  set  the  human  mind  at  rest.  He  sought  to  con- 
strtMt  a  system  really  and  rationally  religious ;  and  since,  in  his  philosophi- 
cal inquiries,  he  "  neither  could  nor  dared  throw  off  a  strong  and  awful 
prepossession  in  favor"^  of  that  great  main  outUne  of  doctrine  which  came 
to  us  from  the  first,  in  company  with  the  highest  and  purest  moral  teach- 
ingB  which  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  which  was  felt  after,  if  not  found,  by 
the  best  and  greatest  minds  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  *,  which  has 
been  received  in  substance,  with  whatever  variations  of  form  and  language, 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  ever  since,  and  had  actually  been 
to  himself  the  vehicle  of  all  the  light  and  life  of  the  higher  and  deeper  kind, 
whi<^  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  his  earthly  career ; — ^he  therefore  ui 
out  with  the  desire  to  construct  a  philosophical  system  in  which  Christianity, 
— based  on  the  Tri-une  being  of  Gkxi,  and  embracing  a  Primal  Fall  and 
Universal  Redemption, — Christianity  ideal,  spiritual,  eternal,  but  likewise 
and  necessarily  historical, — realized  and  manifested  in  time, — should  be 
shown  forth  as  accordant,  or  rather  as  one  with  ideas  of  reason,  and  the 
demands  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  speculative  mind,  of  the  heart,  con- 
aaenoe,  reaaco,  should  all  be  satisfied  and  reconciled  in  one  bond  of  peace. 
See  what  has  been  said  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  C.'s  latter  years  in  the  Prefioe. 


'  TUa  ia  aaid  in  regard  to  the  Bible  in  the  Oonfeaaiona  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit.  WorkSk  v.  p.  679. 
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I  iin  not  aware,  howeyer,  that  he,  at  any  time,  altered  or  set  aside  the 
doetrine  of  Schelling  put  forth  in  the  present  work  on  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man,  with  their  mutual  reUitions ;  or  indeed  that  he  discovered  any 
poaitive  error  or  incompatibility  with  higher  truth  in  such  parte  of  his  eysp 
tern  as  are  adopted  in  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  which  he  beUeved  him- 
self in  the  main  to  haye  anticipated.^ 


'  [It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  contained  in  this  paragraph 
with  the  preceding  remark,  that  Coleridge  finally  regarded  the  system  of 
Schelling  as  "  essentially  pantheistic."  The  doctrine  of  Schelling  put  forth 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria  on  the  "  mutual  relations  of  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man"  is,  that  there  is  aboriginally  an  identity  of  substance  between 
them,  and  that  both  are  merely  different  modifications  of  oue  and  the  same 
Essence  or  Being.  According  to  this  system— commonly  called  the  System 
of  Identity — that  which  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  Nature,  in  the  other  aspect 
is  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  power  and  prerogative  of  the  philosophic,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spontaneous  or  common,  consciousness,  to  see  this 
identity,  and  thus  to  reduce  back  all  the  manifoldness  both  in  the  spheres 
of  Nature  and  Spirit  to  the  absolute  and  prinuiry  unity  whence  it  all  ema- 
nated and  which  it  all  is — to  the  One  Substance,  in  the  phraseology  of 
Spinoza;  to  the  Absolute  Subject-Object,  in  the  phraseology  of  Schelling; 
to  the  Absolute  Conception,  in  the  phraseology  of  HegeL     - 

Now  we  see  not  on  what  possible  ground  Schelling  can  be  chained  with 
Pantheism,  if  not  on  that  of  this  doctrine  of  the  original  Identity  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object  It  certainly  is  the  ground  on  which  both  his  and  Hi^cVs 
systems  are  now  generally  regarded  as  pantheistic,  and  is  the  doctrine  by 
which  the  later  German  philosophy  differs  from  the  earlier  toto  genen, 
Kant  left  the  Subject  and  Object  apart  from  each  other,  [contemplating 
them  back  of  consciousness  t.  e.,]  and  it  is  the  standing  objection  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Identity  to  the  Critical  philosophy,  that  it  does  not  reduce  all  things 
to  that  unity  which  Reason  and  Science  are  constantly  seeking  for,  while  it 
is  the  constant  reply  of  the  latter  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  of  all 
things  to  the  merely  speculative  and  wholly  abstract  unity  of  a  unit,  for 
the  good  reason  that  there  u  no  such  unit.  In  other  words,  the  Dogmatism 
of  the  pantheist  affirming  a  single  substance  of  which  both  God  and  the 
World  (so-called)  are  alike  modifications,  is  met  by  the  Dogmatism  of  the 
theist  affirming  a  supra-mundane  and  spiritual  Being,  who  creates  the  world 
out  of  nothing — ^thus  affirming  a  primary  and  a  secondary  subatanoe,  the 
latter  tmmanent  in  the  former  it  is  true,  but  neither  fmanent  from  it,  nor 
identical  with  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  Identity  admits  distinction  in  the  one 
universal  substance,  and  only  denies  division  or  literal  duality.  But  a  mere 
distinction  in  one  and  the  same  Essence  does  not  constitute  another  Being. 
To  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — the  dis- 
tinctions that  exist  in  the  one  single  Essence  of  the  Godhead  do  not  consti- 
tute three  Beings.  The  distinctions  are  oonsubstantial,  and  are  in  one  sub- 
stance <Hily.    If  therefore  the  distinction  betweea  God  and  Uie  World  m 
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In  the  TMe  TtJik  he  U  reported  to  have  said,  *'  The  metaphyuoal  disqni- 
atkii  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  is  unformr 
ed  and  immature ; — ^it  contains  the  fragments  of  Uie  truth,  but  it  is  not  fully 
tiunight  out  It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infinitely  more  pro- 
found my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  clearer  they  are  withaL  The 
drde  is  completing;  the  idea  is  coming  round  to,  and  to  be,  the  common 
MBse."  VI.  p.  520. 

Some  little  insight  into  the  progress  of  his  reflections  on  phUosophioal 
sabjccts,  and  on  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  by  Schelling,  will  perhaps 
be  derived  from  his  remarks  on  several  tracts  in  that  author's  PhUowphitche 
SehifteHt  'which  I  have  thoq^t  it  best  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

0.] 


not  metaphysically  real  and  grounded  in  a  duality  of  Essence-^  the  dis- 
tinction 18  not  dX)io  KOI  aXhi  and  not  merely  oAAoc  kol  a^^h}^ — it  is  no  such 
distinction  as  Theism  affirms,  and  Religion  must  affirm,  between  the  Creator 
sod  Creation.  It  would  be  impossible  that  the  self-eonsciousness  of  Gk>d 
tod  that  of  man  should  be  totally  diverse  from  each  other  (and  they  must 
be  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  relations  and  afifections  of  Religion)  if  the 
•{aritnal  essence  which  underlies  each,  when  traced  to  its  lowest  metaphysl- 
m1  ground,  is  one  and  identically  the  same. 

We  are  aware  of  the  alleged  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  objective,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  identity  of  substance  be- 
tween it  and  the  subjective  intelligence,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  it 
is  assumed  that  the  mystery  of  knowing  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  is  shown 
that  all  coMciousness  is  in  reality  self-consciousness.  How  the  proUem 
win  ultimately  be  solved,  and  how  much  Coleridge  and  Schelling  have  oon- 
tributed  towards  the  true  solution,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  to  as 
very  plain  that  neither  of  these  minds  ultimately  rested  in  the  doctrine  of 
Identity  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  true  theory  of  perception.  At  any 
rate,  all  andi  teaching  of  Coleridge  as  that  the  moral  Reason  is  the  highest 
form  of  Reason,  and  that  no  merely  speculative  decisions  can  set  aside  those 
of  Ccmaeienct,  are  in  the  very  vein  and  sjarit  of  the  Critical  pUloeopliy, 
and  aprotest  against  a  theory  which  obliterates  all  the  fixed  lines  and  im- 
mutable distinctions  of  Theism.  Such  tea^shmg  could  not  have  come  from 
a  mind  mduded  in  the  slowly-evolving  and  blindly-groping  processes  of  the 
philosophy  of  Identity^— ^m.  EcL] 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  OHAPTBR  OP  DIOSS8SION  AND  ANEODOTSS,  AS  AN  INTERLUDB  PRS- 
OEDZNa  THAT  ON  THE  NATUBE  AND  GENESIS  OF  THE  IMA6INATI01V 
OR  PLASTIC  POWER — ON  PEDANTRY  AND  PEDANTIC  EXPRESSIONS 
—^ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  AT7THORS  RESPECTING  PUBLICATION — -VARIOUS 
ANECDOTES  OP  THE  AUTHOR*S  LITERARY  LIFE,  AND  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  HIS  OPINIONS  IN  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

"  EsEMPLASTic.  The  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  nor  have  I  met 
with  it  elsewhere."  Neither  have  I !  I  constructed  it  myself 
from  the  Greek  words,  elg  Ev  nXdnaiv,  to  shape  into  one  ;*  be- 
cause, havmg  to  convey  a  new  sen^e,  I  thought  that  a  new  term 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word,  imagination. 
"  But  this  i&  pedantry!"  Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable 
to  the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  might  not  be  rep- 
robated by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other 
terms  but  such  as  occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  em- 
ployed in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  with  no  greater  precision, 
is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who  either  over-rating 
the  acquirements  of  his  auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity 
with  technical  or  scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory ;  even  though 
the  latter  pedant  instead  of  desiring  his  wife  to  make  the  tea 
should  bid  her  add  to  the  quant,  suff.  of  thea  Sinensis  the  oxydo 

*  [Tat  da»  Sand  die  Uhendige  In-Bins-Bildimg  d8%  Binm  mU  dem  Vtdtn. 
U  the  bond  is  the  Uriog /omuUion-ifUo-<me  of  ihe  one  with  the  many.  Dor- 
Ugyng,  pp.  61-2.  Schelling  also  talks  of  the  abaolnte,  perfect  /n-^'n»-Bt7- 
dwng  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  toward  the  end  of  his  Varleatmffem  uber 
Mtthodt  d$9  Acadtmiaeken  Studimt--^  818.-^  0.] 
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of  hydrogen  saturated  with  calorie.  To  me  the  eolkqinal  (and 
IB  tmth  somewhat  Tolgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lohb  j,  both  smell  equally  of  the  Aap,  jet 
the  odor  iiom  the  Russian  binding  of  good  old  anthentie-hMAing 
IblioB  and  qnartos  is  less  annoying  than  the  steams  fiom  the 
tavern  or  bagnio.  Nay,  thoogh  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar 
should  betray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  fox  brush  of  learned 
yamty,  than  the  sans  culatterie  of  a  contemptuous  ignoranee, 
that  assumes  a  merit  firom  mutilatiotf  in  the  selPconscriing  sneer 
at  the  pompons  inenmbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean  the  student's 
attention  firom  the  degrees  of  things,  which  alone  fiotm  the  to- 
eabolaiy  of  common  life,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind  abstracted 
from  degree.  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be 
startled  at  the  disquintions  on  the  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and 
fixible  light.  In  such  discourse  the  instructor  has  no  other  aher- 
natire  than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan 
adopted  hj  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia  ;)*  or  to  introduce  new 
temis,  after  the  example  of  Linnasus,  and  the  framers  of  the  pres- 
ent chemical  nomenclature.  'The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer* 
able,  were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  twofold  exertion  of 
thon^t  in  one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader,  or  hearer,  » 
required  not  only  to  learn  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition ; 
bat  to  unlearn,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual 
TOgj^iiitig  ;  a  for  more  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  and  forwhich 
the  mere  semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seemrto  me  an  inade- 
quate campensation.  Where,  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall 
an  appropriate  term  that  had  without  sufficient  reason  become 
obaolete,  it  is  donbtlefls  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin  anew. 
Thus  to  express  in  (me  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  perception, 
considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  I  have  adopted  firom 
our  elder  classics .  the  word  sensuous  ;  because  sensual  is  not  at 
piesent  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a  moral  dia- 
tinction  ;  while  sensitive  and  sensible  would  each  convey  a  di^ 
ferent  meaning.  Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sanderson, 
Milton  and  others,  in  designating  the  immediateness  of  any  act 

♦  [Erannus  Barwin's  Zoooomia,  or  Laws  of  Orgmic  life  wm  pobliahed 
Load  1794-41,  2  vols.  4ta  Tiusre  mm  aootber  ediUon  in  4  roU.  8to.  in 
1801.— a  0.] 
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or  object  of  knowledge  by  the  word  ifUitttwn^  naed  sometinies 
gubjeotively,  Bometimes  objectiyely,  even  as  we  use  the  word, 
thought ;  now  as  the  thought,  or  act  of  thinking,  and  now  as  a 
thought,  or  the  object  of  our  reflection  ;  and  we  do  this  without 
confusion  or  obscurity.  The  very  words,  objtctive  and  subjective^ 
of  such  constant  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  yore,  I  have  ventured 
to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not  so  briefly  or  conveniently  by 
any  more  famihar  terms  distinguish  the  percipere  from  the  per- 
dpi.  Lastly,  I  have  cautiously  discriminated  the  terms,  the 
reason,  and  the  understanding,  encouraged  and  c<mfirmed  by  the 
authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and  philosophers,  before  th« 
Revolution. 


both  life,  and  sense, 


Fancy  and  understandiDg ;  whence  the  aonl 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  heing^ 
Discursive  or  intuitive :  discourse* 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  samcf 

I  say,  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable  :  for  I  had 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  of  the  imi- 
portance,  nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  in* 
dispensable  condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculation  in. 
metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  estabhah  this  distinction 
was  one  main  ol^ect  of  The  Friend  ;|  if  even  in  a  biography  of 
my  own  Literary  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work,  which 
was  printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had 
been  well  for  the  unfortunate  author,  if  it  had  remained  in  mana- 
Bcript.  I  have  even  at  this  tim^  bitter  cause  for  remembeiing 
that,  'vi4iich  a  number  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trifling  motive 
for  forgetting.  This  efliision  might  haVe  been  $paxed  ;  bnt  I 
would  fain  flatter  myself,  that  the  reader  will  be  less  ausfeero 

*  But. for  sundry  notes  on  Shakspeare,  and  other  pieces  which  hare 
fidlen  in  my  way,  I  should  have  deemed  it  unnecessary- to  observe,  that  ^t- 
MMTM  here^  or  ebewhere  does  not  mean  what  we  now  call  disooorsing ;  but 
the  diaoaraion  of  the  mind,  the  prooeeaes  of  generalisation,  and  eabaumption, 
of  deduction  and  oonelusion.  Thus,  Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  diaeur* 
give ;  while  Geometry  ia  always  and  essentially  intuitivei 

f  phuradise  Lost    Book  v.  L  486.->S.  C] 

%  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  refers  to  The  Friend  as  it  first  eame  oat  in  the 
Korth  of  England,  m  1809-10.  See  the  Bkg.  Sopplanent  at  the  end  ef 
this  volnme. — S.  C] 
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than  an  oriental  prafenor  of  tlie  battinado,  who  during  an  at- 
tempt to  extort  per  argumentum  hacuiifrnm  a  foil  ooBftwioii 
from  a  culprit,  interropted  his  oatory  of  pain  by  reminding  him, 
that  it  was  ^<  a  mere  digression !"  '<  All  this  noise,  Sir !  is  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  questions  !'*  "  Ah  ! 
but,"  replied  ^e  sufieier,  "it  is  the  most  pertinent  reply  in  nattne 
to  yoor  blows." 

An  knpmdent  man  of  eommon  goodness  of  heart  can  not  hut 
wish  to  turn  even  his  imprudences  to  the  benefit  of  otheit,  as 
fiff  as  this  is  possible.     If  therefore  any  one  of  the  readers  ef 
tins  semi-narrative  should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical 
work,  I  warn  him,  in  the  first  place,  against  trusting  in  the  nnnh 
ber  of  names  on  his  subscnption-list.     For  he  can  not  be  certain 
that  the  names  were  put  down  by  sufficient  authority  ;  or,  should 
that  be  ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they 
were  not  extorted  by  some  over-zealous  firiend's  importunity; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name,  merely  from 
want  of  courage  to  answer,  no  ;  and  with  the  intention  of  drop- 
ping the  work  as  soon  as  possihle.     One  gentleman  procured  me 
nearly  a  hundred  names  for  The  FaiEin),  and  not  only  took  ft&- 
qoent  opparimnties  to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass, 
but  lahwed  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of  the  obi%atiott, 
I  was  under  to  the  -Subscribers ;  for  (as  he  very  pertinently  ad* 
monished  me),  *'  fifty-two  shiilings  a  year  was  a  laige  sum  to  be 
bestowed  <xl  one  individual,  where  there  weie  so  many  objects  of 
charity  with  stnmg  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent.*' 
Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw  up  the  publication  before 
the  fourth  number,  without  any  notice  ;  though  it  was  wfXL 
known  to  them,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  the 
slownes  and  inregularity  of  the  ccmveyance,  I  was  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  stock  ci  stamped  paper  for  at  least  eight  weeks  before- 
hand ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in  five-pence  previously  to 
its  arrival  at  my  printer's ;  though  the  subscription  money  wai 
not  to  be  received  till  the  twenty-first  week  after  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  work ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  cases  oat 
of  ten  impfactioable  for  me  to  receive  Ae  money  for  two  or  three 
numbers  without  paying  an  equal  sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one  fiict  among 
nuny.  On  my  list  of  subscribers,  among  a-  considerable  numher 
of  names  equally  flattering,  was  that  of  an  Bar!  of  Cork, 
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liis  addran.  He  might  aa  well  liave  been  an  Bail  of  Bottle, 
for  alight  I  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  levecmce  the 
peerage  in  abstracto,  rather  than  in  concretis.  Of  course  Tbb 
F&iBND  was  regularly  sent  as  far,  if  I  remember  right,  as  the 
eighteenth  number  ;  that  is,  till  a  fortnight  before  the  subsczip- 
tion  was  to  be  paid.  And  lo !  just  at  this  time  I  reoeiTed  a 
letter' from  his  Lordship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly 
than  courteous  for  my  impudence  in  directing  my  pamphlets  to 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  work !  Seyenteen  or 
eighteen  numbers  of  which,  however,  his  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  pretain,  robably  for  the  culinary  or  post-culinary  convenienoee 
of  his  servants. 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  firom 
the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work  by  the  trade.  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  to  the  purchaser  it  was  indifierent,  whether  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
government ;  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door,  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
It  is  hard,  I  own,  to  have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling  that 
oould  be  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  life  had  been  fumiahed, 
in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them 
or  of  acquiring  fiiots  at  the  fountain-head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper, 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  like,  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cmt. 
beyond  what  the  trade  would  have  paid  ;  and  then  ailer  all  to 
give  thirty  per  cent,  not  of  the  net  profits,  but  of  the  gross  results 
of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  books  shelf  or 
warehouse-room,  and  permit  his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over 
the  counter  to  those  who  may  ask  for  them  ;  and  this  too  eopy 
by  copy,  although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  scien- 
tific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is  sold  off  All 
this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship,  and  one,  to  which  the 
products  of  industry  in  no  other  mode  of  exertion  are  subject 
Yet  even  this  is  better,  far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way 
to  unite  the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copyright,  at  least  of  one  or  more 
editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  ofi!er.  By  &w  only  can 
a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ;  but  fifty  pounds  and  ease  of 
mind  are  of  more  real  advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the 
chance  of  five  hundred  with  the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading 
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anxietieB.  I  ahall  have  been  grierously  miBimdentood,  if  this 
statemenfahoidd  be  interpreted  as  written  with  the  desire  of  de- 
tracting frnn  the  character  of  booksellers  or  pubhshers.  The 
individuals  did  not  make  the  laws  and  caatoms  of  their  trade,  but, 
as  in  every  other  trade,  take  them  as  they  find  them.  Till  the 
evil  can  be  proved  to  be  removable,  and  without  the  sabstitatioa 
of  an  eqnal  or  greater  inconvenience,  it  were  neither  wise  nor 
manly  even  to  complain  of  it.  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for 
speaking,  or  even  for  thinking,  or  feeling,  tinkindly  or  oppro* 
Iviously  of  the  tradesmen,  as  individuals,  would  be  something 
worse  than  tmwise  or  even  than  unmanly ;  it  would  be  immoral 
and  calumnious.  My  motives  point  in  a  far  difierent  direction, 
and  to  far  other  objeela,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who  many  yean  agD 
went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the  regrets  and  blessings  of  his 
flock,  published  at  his  own  expense  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled, 
A  NSW  Theokt  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  The  Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget  which  ; 
and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the  good  old  man's  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  ex- 
claim) in  the  second  edition,  1  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  mahgnity  of  the  anonymous  critic 
Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed  by  without  any  tidings  from 
the  bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  work,  and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  the  author 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the  ao» 
eounts  were  written  for ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they 
were  presented  by  the  rider  for  the  house,  in  person.  My  old 
friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  holding  the  scroll  with  no  very 
firm  hand,  began — "  Paper,  so  much:  0  moderate  enough — ^not 
at  all  beyond  my  expectation  !  Frinting,  so  much :  well !  mod* 
erate  enough  !  Stitching,  covers,  advertisements,  carriage,  and 
$0  forth,  so  much,'* — Still  nothing  amiss.  SeUeridge  (for  orthog- 
raphy is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bookseller's  hterary  acquire- 
ments) £3  3s.  "  Bless  me  !  only  three  guineas  for  the  what 
d'ye  call  it--the  seUeridge?"  '*No  more,  Sir!"  repUed  the 
rider.  "  Nay,  but  that  is  too  moderate  !"  rejoined  my  old  friend. 
"  Only  three  guineas  for  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  a  Voik  in 
two  volumes  ?"     "  0,  Sir  1"  (cries  the  young  traveller)  "  you 
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have  raifltaken  the  word.  Thete  have  been  none  of  them  $cld; 
they  have  been  sent  back  ixom.  London  long  ago  ;  and  this  X3  3s. 
28  fer  the  ceUaridget  or  warehoose-room  in  our  book-cellar."  The 
work  was  in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominons  cellar  of 
the  publisher's  to  the  author's  garret ;  and,  on  presenting  a  copy 
to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman  used  to  tell  the  anecdote 
with  great  humor  and  still  greater  good-nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  fiir  more  thaa 
equal  sufferer  for  it,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  authorehip.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  first  year  from  the  time,  that  in  an  in* 
auspicious  hour  I  left  the  friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy  grove 
of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded 
by  sundry  philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists  to  set  on  foot  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  The  Watchman,  that,  according  to  the 
general  motto  of  the  work,  aU  might  know  the  truth,  and  that 
the  truth  might  make  us  free /^  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the 
stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  httle  as  possible  to  the 
supposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be  published 
on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo,  dosely  print- 
ed, and  price  only  four-pence.  Accordingly  witii  a  flaming 
prospectus, — "  Knowledge  is  Power"  "  To  cry  the  state  of  the 
pohtical  atmosphere," — and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
North,  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as 
an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not 
a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.  For  I  was 
at  that  time  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (that  is  €ui  nor^ 
mam,  PkUonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion  ; 
more  accurately,  I  was  a  Psilanthropist,  one  of  those  who  believe 
our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  Bon  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the 
main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rath^  than  on  the  cruoifixion. 
0  !  never  can  I  ranember  those  da3rs  with  either  shame  or  regrets 
For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  disinterested.  My  opini<»s  were 
indeed  in  many  and  most  important  points  errcmeouB ;  but  my 
heart  was  single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then  seemed  eheap  to 
me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.     I  can  not  even  accuse  myself 

*  [See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  tbe  Biographical  Supplement — S.  C] 

t  [Michael mas  Term,  1794,  tras  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge.    Tlie  first 

number  of  The  Watdiman  appeared  March  1,  W96.    See  Bi<ig.  Sup.— S.O.] 
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of  having  been  aotoated  hy  Tuiity  ;  fi>r  in  tke  eaqMUuion  of  my 
eatliuaiasin  I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at   Birmingham;*   and  my  firrt 
attack  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.     He 
was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  to  predominant  over 
breadth,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundeiy 
pdcer.     O  that  face  !  a  face  Kax'  efupaotw  !     I  have  it  before  me 
at  this  moment.  '  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pingui-nites- 
cent,  cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin 
gunpowder  eye-brows,  tbat  looked  like  a  scorched  after-math  fimn 
a  last  week's  shaving.     His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  color  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage,  which 
I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck, — ^the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole 
figure, — slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat ;  while  the  countenance 
lank,  dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  furrows, 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through  a  used 
gridiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron !     But  he  was  one  of  the 
tfaorough-bred,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  second  beast  in  The  Revelatioj^s,  that  spake  (U  a 
dragon.     A  person,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  addressed,  was  my  introducer.     It  was  a  new  event  in 
my  hfe,  my  first  stroke  in  the  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of 
an  author,  yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  accountr 
My  companion  after  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a  multitude  of 
hums  and  has  abandoned  the  cause  to  his  client ;  and  I  commen- 
ced an  harangue  of  half  an  hour  to  Fhileleutheros,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  varying  my  notes,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  elo- 
quence, from  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  finom  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.     I  argued,  I  described, 
I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning  with  the  captivity  of 
nations  I  ended  with  the  near  approach  of  the  millermium,  finish- 
ing the  whole  with  some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glori- 
ous state  out  of  the  Religious  Musings  : 

■    ■  Suchdeligfata 


As  float  to  earlii,  permitted  yisituits  1 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 

•  [This  tour  was  made  in  Jannary,  1196.    8«e  Biog.  Sup.— S.  C] 
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Hie  maaaiTe  gates  of  FaradiBe  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  oome  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies, 
And  odors  snatched  from  beds  of  amaranth. 
And  thej,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshened  wing,  ambrosial  gales  t* 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  with  perseverant  and  praise- 
worthy patience,  though,  as  I  was  aflerwards  told,  on  complain- 
ing of  certain  gales  that  were  not  altogether  ambrosial,  it  was  a 
melting  day  with  him.  "  And  what,  Sir,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  might  the  cost  be  ?"  "  Only  four-pence,"  — (0  I  how  I 
felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four-pence  !)— 
"  only  four-pence,  Sir,  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every 
eighth  day." — "  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  And  how  much,  did  you  say,  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money  ?" — "  Thirty-two  pages.  Sir  !  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed."— "  Thirty  and  two  pages  ?  Bless  me  !  why  except  what  I 
does  in  a  family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
reads,  Sir  !  all  the  year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one,  as  any  man 
in  Brummagem,  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them  sort  of 
things,  but  as  to  this, — ^no  ofience,  I  hope.  Sir, — I  must  beg  to  be 
excused." 

So  ended  my  first  canvass :  from  causes  that  I  shall  presently 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 
place  at  Manchester  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in 
cottons.  He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and,  having  perused 
it,  measured  me  from  head  to  foot  and  again  from  foot  to  head, 
and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing.  I  pre- 
sented my  prospectus  to  him.  He  rapidly  skimmed  and  hiuzmied 
over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing page ;  crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then  most  deliberately  and  significantly  rubbed  and 
smoothed  one  part  against  the  other ;  and  lastly  putting  it  into 
his  pocket  turned  lus  back  on  me  with  an  ''  over-run  with  these 
articles  !"  and  so  without  another  syllable  retired  into  his  coimt- 
ing-house.     And,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable  amusement. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.  On  re- 
turning baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I 

•  [Religions  Musings.    F6et  Works,  VIL  pp.  80,  81.— &  a] 
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diaed  with  the  tradoBman  who  had  introduoed  me  to  him.  After 
dumer  he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  other  UlunUnaH  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected,  both  be- 
came I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  minister  and 
his  friends,  and  because  I  had  never  smoked  except  onoe  or  twice 
in  my  life-time,  and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oro- 
nooko.  On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equal* 
ly  mild,  and  seeing  too  that  it  was  of  a  yellow  color, — ^not  for- 
getting the  lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always  experienced  in 
saying,  "  No,"  and  in  abstaining  from  what  the  people  about  me 
were  doing, — I  todc  half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  half  of  the 
bole  with  salt.  I  was  soon  however  compelled  to  resign  it,  in 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressfrtl  feeling  in  my  eyes, 
which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must,  I  knew, 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  after,  deeming  my- 
self recovered,  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engageiAent ;  but  the  walk 
and  the  fresh  air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and,  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing-room,  and  opened  a  small 
pacquet  of  letters,  which  he  had  received  from  Bristol  for  me, 
ere  I  sank  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep. 
Fortunately  I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion.  For  here 
and  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall  that  is  white-washing,  deathy 
pale,  and  with  the  cdd  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  it 
from  my  forehead,  while  one  aftier  another  there  dro}^>ed  in  the 
difierent  gentlemen,  who  had.  been  invited  to  meet,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a  short  time,  I  at  length 
awoke  from  insensibility,  and  looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim. 
By  way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the  gentlemen 
began  the  conversation,  with  "Have  3rou  seen  a  paper  to-day, 
Mr.  Coleridge  ?"  "  Sir !"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  ''  I  am  far 
from  convinced,  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to  read  either 
newspapers  or  any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather, 
incongruous  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  known  to  have 
visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist  me  in  which  they  were  all 
then  met,  produced*  an  involuntary  and  general  burst  of  laugh- 
ter ;  and  seldom  indeed  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  hours, 
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as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that  'laugh  till  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never,  perhaps,  in  bo  mixed  and 
numerous  a  party,  have  I  since  heard  conversation  sustained 
with  such  animation,  enriched  with  such  variety  of  information, 
and  enlivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  and  af- 
terwards they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  ficom  proceeding  with 
my  scheme  ;  assured  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  yet  most  flat- 
tering expressions,  that  neither  was  the  employment  flt  for  me, 
nor  I  iit  for  the  employment.  Yet,  if  I  determined  on  persevere 
ing  in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  liiemselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
cure subscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  appli- 
cations in  person,  but  carry  on  the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same 
hospitable  reception,  the  same  dissuasion,  and,  that  failing,  the 
same  kind  exertions  in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  Manchester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, — ^indeed,  at  every  place  in  which 
I  took  up  my  sojoiihi.  I  often  recall  with  afiectionate  pleasure 
the  many  respectable  men  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  them,  not  a  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name 
among  my  friends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite 
even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism  or  even  of 
democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  left  on  record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numbeca  of 
The  Friend.* 

From  this  remarkable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly  a  thousand 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of  The  Watchman  ;  yet  more  than 
half  convinced,  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  persevered  in  it ;  for  I  was 
at  that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  &ar  of 
being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode  of  oodt 
duct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of  presumptive 
proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty. 
Accordingly,  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in 
London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  which,  I  have  been  in&rmed,  for  I  did  not  see  them 
myself,  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of  the  lottery  pnffi.  But  alas ! 
the  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the 
day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  number  an 
essay  against  fast^days,  with  a  most  censurable  application  of  a 
text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  near  five  hondrod  of  my 

*  [EsaayB  V.  and  V L,  IL  pp.  187-207.    Sae  also  Ibsay  X VL,  IL  pp^  800* 

801.— a  C] 
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nbBoribers  at  one  blow.  In  tbe  two  following  nnmben  I  made 
enemies  of  all  my  Jacobin  and  democratic  patrons ;  for,  disgusted 
by  their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals  with 
French  psilosophy  ;  and  perhaps  thinkings  that  charity  onght  to 
begin  nearest  home  ;  instead  or  abusing  the  government  and 
the  Aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I 
levelled  my  attacks  at  ^'modern  patriotism,"  and  even  ventured 
to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  motives  of  ministers 
might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  call  them,  the  gagging  bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves  would 
[noduce  an  eflect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom, 
u  far  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  declaim- 
ing on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  had  never  bottomed, 
and  from  "  pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading 
for  them/'  At  the  same  time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  na- 
tional education  and  a  concurring  spread  c^  the  Gospel  were  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  melioration.  Thus 
by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was  published,  I  had  the  morti- 
fication— (but  why  should  I  say  this,  when  in  truth  I  cared  too 
Uttle  for  any  thing  that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at 
all  mortified  about  it  ?)— of  seeing  the  preceding  numbers  exposed 
in  sundry  c^d  iron  shops  for  a  penny  a  piece.  At  the  ninth  num- 
ber I  dropt  the  work.     But  from  the  London  publisher  I  could 

not  obtain  a  shilling  ;  he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance. 

From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  delays  as 
rendered  that  little  worth  nothing  ;  and  I  should  have  been  in* 
evitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused  to 
wait  even  for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no 
means  affluent,  a  dear  friend,*  who  attached  himself  to  me  from 
my  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend  with  a 
fidelity  unoonquered  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  apparent  neg- 
lect ;  a  friend  from  whom  I  never  received  an  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and  afieo- 
tionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  yet 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and  impo- 
tence of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England,  prin- 

•  [Jonah  Wade.    See  the  Biographical  Supplement,  where  thifl  geotle- 
maa  u  again  spoken  o£ — S.  0.] 
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ciples  which  I  held  in  abhorreace— >(for  it  was  part  of  my  po» 
litical  creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  individual  by 
making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by  hia 
Government,  £>rfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen) — a  vehement  Anti- 
Ministerialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  ve^ 
hement  Anti-Gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an  Anti- Jacobin, 
I  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,*  and  provided  for  my  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Morning  Paper.f  I 
saw  plainly,  that  literature  was  not  a  profession,  by  which  I  could 
expect  to  live ;  for  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  that,  what- 
ever my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popular 
writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves, 
they  were  almost  equi-distant  from  all  the  three  prominent  par- 
ties, the  Pittites,  the  Foxites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  un- 
salable nature  of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  one 
morning  from  our  own  servant  girl.  For  happening  to  nse  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her  putting  an  extravagant 
quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and 
mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness ;  "  La,  Sir !"  (replied 
poor  Nanny)  "  why,  it  is  only  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and 
psychology  ;  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this  time  of 
Hartley's  Essay  on  Man,^  that  I  gave  his  name  to  my  first-bom. 
In  addition  to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbor,  whose  garden  joined 
on  to  iny  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose  friendship 
had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing  Stowey  for  my  residence,  i 

*  [In  January,  1797.— S.  C] 

f  [The  Morning  Post  See  the  laat  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographical 
Supplement. — S.  C] 

X  [Observations  ox  Man,  his  Framb,  bis  Ddtt,  and  his  £zPxc?rAnoN8,  in 
two  parts,  8to.  published  in  1748.  Dr.  Hartley,  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Armley, 
near  Leeds,  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  August,  1706,  died  at  Bath  in  1757.— 
S.  C] 

§  [The  late  Thomas  Poole — "  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  now  in  his  hjirrest 
field,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  the  Rickmans  and  Ri- 
cardos  of  the  age ;  at  another  time  with  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  the  Wedg- 
woods ;  now  with  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  other  friends  not  unheard  of 
in  the  republic  of  letters ;  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  village  benefit  society ; 
and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  place  he  was  intended  for,  and  fa^lnnp 
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I  was  BO  fortunate  as  to  acquire;  shortly  af^r  my  settlement  there, 
an  invaluable  blessing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of  one,  to 
whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reverence,  whether  J  regarded 
him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.*     His  conversation  ex- 

the  part  to  which  his  tastes,  talents,  and  attaiDments  gave  him  an  admitted 
rights  And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  individualizing, 
trait  of  my  friend's  character.  It  is  almost  overlooked  in  the  originality 
and  mdnesa  of  his  intellect ;  in  the  life,  freshness,  and  practical  value  of 
his  remarks  and  notices,  truths  plucked  as  they  are  growing,  and  delivered 
to  yoa  with  the  dew  on  them,  the  fifur  eamings  of  an  observing  eye,  armed 
and  kept  on  the  waich  by  thought  and  meditation ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
integrity  or  entireness  of  his  being  (integrum  et  sine  cera  v<u)j  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  attachments,  and  the  activity  and  persistency  of  a  benevolence, 
which  so  graciously  presses  a  warm  temper  into  the  service  of  a  yet  wanner 
heart,  and  so  lights  up  the  little  flows  and  imperfections  incident  to  human- 
ity in  its  choieest  speeimens,  that  were  their  removal  at  the  option  of  his 
friends  (and  few  have  or  deserve  to  have  so  many),  not  a  man  among  them 
hut  would  vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is.'*  Note  to  the  Church  and  State,  VL 
p.83.— S.  C. 

*  [The  reader  win  recogniie  at  once  in  this  revered  philosopher  and 
poet,  that 

Friend  of  the  wise  and  teacher  of  the  good 

whose  great  name  has  been  so  frequently  joined  with  the  name  of  Ooleridge^ 
ever  since  their  association  with  each  other  in  the  lovely  region  of  Quantock. 
It  was  in  those  days  that  after  hearing  his 

Song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted, 

n^  fiUher  thus  addressed  him: 

O  great  bard, 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
'With  steadfiut  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visiUe  space 
Shed  influence  I    They  both  in  power  and  act 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  worketh  ibr  them,  they  in  it. 
Kor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet,  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes. 

From  the  lines  to  William  Wordswobth,  composed  after  his  recitation 
of  a  poem  on  the  growth  of  an  Individual  Mind. — ^Foet.  Works,  YH  pp. 
169, 160.-^  C] 
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tended  to  almost  all  Bubjecta,  except  physics  and  politics ;  -with 
the  latter  he  never  troubled  himself.  Yet  neither  my  retirement 
nor  my  ntter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the  day  could 
secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  suspicion  and  obloquy, 
which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but  extended  to  my  excellent  friend, 
whose  perfect  innocence  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 
One  of  the  many  busy  sycophants  of  that  day,— (I  here  use  the 
word  sycc^hant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch  who  flatters  the 
prevailing  party  by  informing  against  his  neighbors,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  are  exporters  of  prohibited  figs  or  fancies, — for 
the  moral  application  of  the  term  it  matters  not  which) — one  of 
these  sycophantic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of  the 
neighborhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  remark :  *'  As  to  Cole- 
ridge, there  is  not  so  much  harm  in  hintf  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain 

that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  but  that !  he  is  the 

dark  traitor.  You  never  hear  him  say  a  syllcMe  on  the  subfect.^^ 
"Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined  all  Europe 
into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants,  by  alternate  blows 
and  caresses ;  now  that  Englishmen  of  all  classes  are  restored  to 
their  old  English  notions  and  feelings  ;  it  will  with  difficulty  be 
credited,  how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed  and 
exerted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation — (the  too  constant  at- 
tendant on  party  zeal)'-during  the  restless  interim  from  1793  to 
^he  commencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  or  the  year 
before  the  truce  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
of  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation  and  humbled 
by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become  languid.  The  same 
causes,  that  inclined  the  nation  to  peace,  disposed  the  individuals 
to  reconciliation.  Both  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  character 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated  both  its  moral 
and  its  physical  resources.  The  experiment  was  made  at  the 
price  of  great,  almost,  we  may  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices ; 
and  wise  men  foresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct 
and  ostensible  object.  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply,  and  real- 
ized an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  possible,  of  still  more  vital 
importance.  For  it  brought  about  a  national  unanimity  unex- 
ampled in  our  history  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Provi- 
dence, never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done  their 
parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the  cause  of  Spain. 
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which  made  us  all  once  more  Englishmen  by  at  onoe  gratifying 
and  correcting  the  predUectionfi  of  both  partiee.  The  sincere 
leverers  of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by  its 
alliance  with  that  of  freedom  ;  while  the  honest  zealots  of  the 
people  could  not  bat  admit,  that  freedom  itself  assumed  a  more 
winning  form,  humanized  by  loyalty  and  consecrated  by  religious 
principle.  The  youthful  enthusiasts  who,  flattered  by  the  morn- 
ing rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast  of  ezpa- 
triating  their  hopes  and  fears,  now,  disciplined  by  the  succeed- 
ing storms  and  sobered  by  increase  of  years,  had  been  taught  to 
prize  and  honor  the  spirit  of  nationahty  as  the  best  safeguard  of 
national  independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  pre-requi- 
ate  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain  too  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward  ex- 
pectations, yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.  The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well ; 
and  there  were,  doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Galilean  blight  on  it. 
If  superstition  and  despotism  hare  been  sufiered  to  let  in  their 
wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and  the  second  growth  may  prove  the 
stronger  and  the  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At 
all  events,  to  us  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.  The  people 
of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  received  their  rewards. 
Long  may  we  continue  to  deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been 
too  generally  the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belong- 
ing to  another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  have 
been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  "  We  fought  from  heaven  ; 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.**  If  then  una- 
nimity grounded  on  moral  feelings  has  been  among  the  least 
equivocal  sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his  life 
and  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment 
of  principles.  For  by  these  aU  opinion  must  be  ultimately  tried ; 
and  (as  the  feelings  of  meii  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
as  they  are  the  ropresentatives  of  their  fixed  opinions)  on  the 
knowledge  of  these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting, 
must  be  grounded.  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts'  this  assertion, 
refer  only  to  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund  Burke  at  the 
eoimnencement  of  ^  Ameiican  war,  and  cemparo  them  with 
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his  speeches  and  writings  at  the  commenoement  of  the  French 
reTolution.  He  will  find  the  principles  exactly  the  same  and 
the  deductiotts  the  same  ;  hut  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite in  the  one  case  from  those  drawn  in  the  other ;  yet  in 
hoth  equally  legitimaite,  and  in  hoth  eqpially  oonfirmed  by  the  re- 
sults. Whence  gained  he  this  si^riority  of  foresight  ?  Whence 
arose  the  striking  difference,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him  and  by  those 
who  voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions  t  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication  ;  while  those  of 
his  illustrious  confederates  are  either  forgotten,  pr  exist  only  to 
furnish  proofs,  that  the  same  conclusion,  which  one  man  had  de- 
duced scientifically,  may  be  brought  out  by  another  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutraliase  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  false  in  point  of  &ct,  to  attribute  this  difierence  to 
deficiency  of  talent  on  the  part  of  Burke's  firiends,  or  of  expe- 
rience, or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is, 
that  Edmund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharp^ied  that 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to  the 
laws  that  deterviine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  pos- 
sibility. He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scien- 
tific statesman  ;  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  principle  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fiilfilment  of  its 
oracles  supplies  the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  only 
test  of  its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refinements 
appeared  to  his  parliamentary  audito]^,  yet  the  cultivate  classes 
throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thankfiil,  thut  he 


went  on  refining, 


And  thonght  of  oonrincing;  while  they  thought  of  dining.* 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to  me)  give  evi- 
dence, that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like  man- 
ner, not  only  the  debates  in  parliament,  not  only  our  proclama- 
tions and  state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals,  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund  Burke. 

•  [QoUBmith's  B«ts]iatMiu-«L  U] 
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Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  himself,  if  either  hy  recol- 
lectioa  or  referance  he  will  compare  the  opposition  newspapers 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  hve  or  six  foUoynng  years 
of  the  French  revolution  with  the  sentiments,  and  grounds  of  ar- 
gommt  annmed  in  the  same  class  of  journals  at  present,  and 
ibr  some  yean  past. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  Jacohinism,  which  the  writings  of  Burke 
eioreiaed  fiom  the  higher  and  &om  the  literary  classes,  may  not, 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  he  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the 
udeigioiiiid  chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause lees  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have  given  my 
opinionB  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of  them,  in  my  letters  to 
Judge  FleteheK,  occasioned  by  his  charge  to  the  Wexfoid  grand 
jny,  and  puUished  in  the  Courier.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
^srit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps  of  feud  and 
slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds,  in  cultivated  society. 

Far  difierent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anecdotes  have 
earned  me  back.     The  dark  guesses  of  some  zealous  Quidnunc 
met  with  so  congenial  a  soil  in  the  grave  jularm  of  a  titled  Dog- 
beny  of  our  neighborhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down 
from  the  government  j)our  surveillance  of  myself  and  friend. 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abundance,  b.ut  v^ety  of  these 
'*  honorable  men"  at  the  disposal  of  Mmisters  :  for  this  proved  a 
vay  honest  fellow.    After  three  weeks'  truly  Indian  perseverance 
in  tzaeking  us  (for  we  were  commonly  together),  during  all  which 
time  seldom  were  we  out  of  doors,  but  he  contrived  to  be  within 
hearmgy— (and  all  the  while  utterly  unsuspected ;  how  indeed 
could  soch  a  suspicion  .enter  our  fancies  ?) — ^he  not  only  rejected 
Sx  Dogberry's  request  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer, 
feat  deeUzed  to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  could  discover  to  the 
ecatrary,  as  any  in  His  Majesty's  dominions,    fie  had  repeat- 
edly hid  himself,  he  said,  Ibr  hours  together  behind  a  bank  at 
the  seandde  (our  favorite  seat),  and  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion.    At  first  he  fancied,  that  we  were  aware  of  our  danger ; 
£ir  he  <rfken  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Noisy,  which  he  was 
iiyJined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a  remarkable  feature  be- 
kmging  to  him  ;  but  he  was  speedily  convinced  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  book  and  lived  long  ago.     Our 
*  [They  app«8red  in  Noycmber  and  Deoember  of  1814. — 8. 0.] 

VOL.  m.  N 
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talk  ran  most  upon  books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  each 
other  to  look  at  this,  and  to  listen  to  tJiat;  but  he  could  not 
catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  had  joined  me  on  the 
road ;  (this  occurred,  as  I  was  returning  home  alone  from  my 
friend's  house,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  my  own  cot- 
tage,) and,  passing  himself  off  as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  and  talked  of  purpose  in  a  democrat  way 
in  order  to  draw  me  out.  The  result,  it  appears,  not  only  con- 
vinced him  that  I  was  no  friend  of  jacobinism ;  but  (he  added), 
I  had  "  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  such  a  silly  as  well  as  wicked 
thing,  that  he  felt  ashamed  though  he  had  only  put  it  on.'*  I 
distinctly  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  im- 
mediately on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  with  his 
Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer ;  and  so  little  did 
I  suspect  the  true  object  of  my  "  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I  ex- 
pressed with  no  small  pleasure  my  hope  and  belief,  that  the  con- 
versation had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcontent. 
This  incident  therefore  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report,  which  through  a  friendly  medium  came  to  me  from  the 
master  of  the  village  inn,  who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the 
Government  gentleman  in  his  best  manner,  but  above  all  to  be 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  house.  At  length 
he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to  accompany  his  guest  at 
the  final  interview ;  and,  after  the  absolving  suffrage  of  the  gef^ 
Heman  honored  with  the  confidence  of  Ministers,  answered,  aa 
follows,  to  the  following  queries  ?  D.  Well,  landlord !  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?     L.  I  see  him  often  pass 

by  with  maister ,  my  landlord  (that  ts,  the  oumer  of  the 

house),  and  sometimes  with  the  new-comers  at  Holford  ;*  but  I 
never  said  a  word  to  him  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not 
know,  that  he  has  distributed  papers  and  hand-bills  of  a  eeditiona 
nature  among  the  common  people  ?  L.  No,  your  Honor !  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  you  not  seen  this  Mr. 
Coleridge,  or  heard  of,  his  haranguing  and  talking  to  knots  and 
clusters  of  the  inhabitants  ? — ^What  are  you  grinning  at.  Sir  ?  L. 
Beg  your  Honor's  pardon  I  but  I  was  only  thinking,  how  they'd 
have  stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  your  Honor  I 
they  would  not  have  understood  a  word  he  said.     When  our 

*  [Holford  is  the  village  near  Alfozton,  where  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mi^w 
Wordsworth  resided.— S.  0.] 
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Yicar  was  here,  Dr.  L.*  the  master  of  the  great  school  and  Canon 

of  Windsor,  there  was  a  great  dinner  party  at  maister 'g ; 

and  one  of  the  farmers,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and  the 
Doctor  talked  real  Hehrew  Greek  at  each  other  for  an  hour  to- 
gether after  dinner.  D«  Answer  the  question,  Sir  !  does  he  ever 
harangue  the  people  ?  L.  I  hope,  your  Honor  an't  angry  with 
me.  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking 
with  any  one,  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate,  and  the  strange 
gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  Channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  pa- 
pers in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L. 
Why,  as  to  that,  your  Honor !  I  own,  I  hare  heard ;  I  am  sure,  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  I 
have  heard — D.  Speak  out,  man !  don't  be  afraid,  you  are  doing 
your  duty  to  your  King  and  Government.  What  have  you  heard  ? 
L.  Why,  felks  do  say,  your  Honor !  as  how  that  he  is  a  Poet,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  put  Cluantock  and  all  about  here  in  print ; 
and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose  that  the  strange  gen- 
tleman has  some  consarn  in  the  business." — So  ended  this  formi- 
dable inquisition,  the  latter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place  in  my 
literary  life.  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirable 
poem  of  The  Task,  that  the  subject,  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
work,  was  not,  and  indeed «could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the 
three  or  four  first  pages,  and  that,  throughout  the  poem,  the  con- 
nections are  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transitions  abrupt  and 
arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject,  that  should  give  equal  room 
and  freedom  for  description,  incident,  and  impassioned  reflections 
on  men,  nature,  and  society,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  natural  connec- 
tion to  the  parts,  and  unity  to  thewhole.  Such  a  subject  I  con- 
caved myself  to  have  foimd  in  a  stream,  traced  from  its  source  in 
the  hills  among  the  yellow-red  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped 
tufts  of  bent,  to  the  first  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  become 
audible,  and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat  and 
turf  bam,  itself  bxtilt  of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered  ;  to 
the  sheepfbld;  to  the  first  cultivated  plot  of  ground;  to  the 
lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath ;  to  the 
hamlet,  the  villages,  the  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and 
the  sea-port.     My  walks  therefore  were  almost  daily  on  the  top 

•  [Dr.  Langford,— S.  C] 
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of  Ctnantoek,  and  among  its  eloping  eoombes.  With  my  pmcQ 
and  memoraudmn-book  in  my  hand,  I  was  making  studies,  as 
the  artists  call  them,  and  oiVen  moulding  my  thoughts  into  vend, 
with  the  objects  and  imagery  immediately  before  my  sensea. 
Many  circumstanoes,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  itte  poem,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  The 
BnooK.  Had  I  finished  the  v^ork,  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  heat 
of  the  mmnent  to  have  dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of 
public  safety  as  C(»Ltaining  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
was  to  have  supplied  the  French  Government  in  aid  of  their 
phuis  of  invasion.  And  these  too  for  a  tract  of  coast  that,  firom 
Clevedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely  permits  the  approach  of  a  fish- 
ing-boat I 

All  my  experience  from  my  first  entrance  into  life  to  the  pnea- 
eoit  hour  is  in  fiivor  of  the  warning  maxim,  that  the  man,  who 
opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  religious  zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer 
from  their  obloquy  than  he  who  difiers  firom  them  but  in  one  or 
two  points,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  public  questions, 
which  is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fenaticlEon,  the  par- 
tisan has  more  sympathy  with  an  intemperate  opposite  than  with 
a  moderate  fiiend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may 
it  continue  !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important  mer- 
its, our  present  Bible  societies  and  other  numerous  associaticms  fer 
national  or  charitable  objects,  may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  ofi*  the 
superfluous  activity  and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hy- 
perboles and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the  poison^tree  is 
not  dead,  though  the  sap  may  for  a  season  have  subsided  to  its 
roots.  At  least  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  such  a  notion  of  our  en- 
tire security,  ss  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  ask  our  best 
feelings.  I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in  the 
piomotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension  of  sects  ;  and 
acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost  said)  of  treachery,  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  hvuoianity ; 
and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally  kind  dispositioiis  and  exem- 
plary conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  adyta  of 
human  nature;  and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a 
master  hand  to  bud  forth  afiresh  and  produce  the  old  firuits.    The 
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horrar  of  the  Peftsants'  war  in  Oeimany,  and  the  dnefiil  efieett 
of  the  AnabaptifltB*  tenets  (which  diiered  only  from  thoee  ot 
jacobinism  by  the  sabstitntion  of  theological  Ibr  philoBophical 
jurgon),  struck  all  Eoiope  for  a  time  with  affiight.  Yet  little 
more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  efiective 
memory  of  these  events.  The  same  principles  with  similar 
though  less  dreadful  consequences  were  again  at  work  irom  the 
imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restoration  of  his  son. 
The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating  funaticiBm  by  persecution  pro* 
dnced  a  civil  war.  The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant  grounds 
for  aoerting,  that  '*  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Pribst  writ  large  T'* 
One  good  result,  thank  heaven !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-es- 
tal&hment  of  the  church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
that  the  nuschievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a  season, 
"  and  a  seal  set  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nation  bo 
more."!  But  no  !  The  ball  of  persecution  was  taken  up  with 
undiminished  vigor  by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  prin* 
ciple  that,  under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  had  turned  cathe- 
diab  into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies  of  art  and  ances- 
tral piety,  and  hunted  ihe  brightest  ornaments  of  learning  and 
religion  into  holes  and  comers,  now  marched  under  episcopal 
banners,  and,  having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  England,  emptied 
its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  Covenanters  of  Scotland.} 
A  merciful  providenee  at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join 
against  a  common  enemy.  A  wise  government  followed ;  and 
the  established  church  became,  and  now  is,  not  only  the  brightest 
example,  but  our  best  and  only  sure  bulwark,  of  toleration ! — ^the 
true  and  indispensable  bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  perse- 
euting  zeal — Esto  jperpeiua  f 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded ;  or  rather,  the  exhaustion 
had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague  which  was  symptamatized 
by  indifimnce  among  the  many,  and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or 
skepticism  in  the  educated  classes.  At  length  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of  sectarian  and  demooratio 

*  [Une  20  of  tbe  irregular  sonnet  On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conseieiioe 
under  the  Long  Parliament    Todd's  Milton,  vol  vl  pp.  92-1— S.  0.] 
*f  Berelation  zx.  8. 
t  See  Lainifi  Histofy  of  Scotland^  TTd/lM^  8eotf9  bscrds^  baOads^  Ae. 
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fanaticisms,  were  transfened,  to  the  oppressiye  priyileges  of  the 
noblesse,  and  the  luxury,  intrigues  and  favoritisms  of  the  conti- 
nental courts.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostentatious 
garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose  triumphant  and 
efiected  the  French  Revolution.  And  have  we  not  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  detes- 
table maxims  and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollections  of  demo- 
cratic phrenzy  ;  had  drawn  cfff  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those  recollections ; 
and  that  la  favorable  occurrence  of  occasions  was  alone  wanting 
to  waken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  political  heaven  ?* 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  hope  had  kept  my  enthusiasm  in  check,  but  still  more 
from  the  habits  and  influences  of  a  classical  education  and  aca- 
demic pursuits,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  literary  and  political  adventures  before  my  mind 
sank  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust  and  despondency^  both  with 
regard  to  the  disputes  and  the  parties  disputant.  With  more 
than  poetic  feeling  I  exclaimed  : 

The  seoBual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  oompulsion  I    In  mad  game 
They  break  their  manacles,  to  wear  the  namt 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  «  heavier  chain. 
O  liberfy  I  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour ; 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  pomp,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  b6u1  in  forms  of  himian  power  I 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee) 
From  Superstition's  harpy  millions 
And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  cherub  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  windJa  and  playmate  of  the  waves  If 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot  of  Gluantock, 
and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  foundations  of  re- 

•  [See  The  Friend,  sect  1,  On  the  Principles  of  PoUtical  Knowledge. 
Essay  iiL  II  pp.  166-171.— S.  0.] 

t  [Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  106.  Mr.  0.  here  substitutes  "Superstition"  for 
"Priestoraft,^  and  "oherub"  for  "subtle"  in  the.  last  line  but  one.— ^.  a  J 
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ligion  and  morals.     Here  I  found  myself  all  afloat.     Doubts 
nished  in ;  broke  upon  me  '*from  the  fouTUains  of  the  great 
deep"  and  fell  ''from  the  ttdndows  of  heaven"     The  fonta] 
truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  books  of  Revelation  alike  con- 
tributed to  the  flood  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an 
Ararat,  and  rested.    The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to 
me  to  be  as  necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the  geometrical  figures  by 
which   space  is  limited.      I  was  pleased  with  the  .Cartesian 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ideas 
by  involving  its  reality ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.    I  began 
then  to  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  outward  existence  of 
any  thing?     Of  this  sheet  of  paper  for  instance,  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  separate  firom  the  phcenometton  or  image  in  my  perception. 
I  saw,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  such  proof  is  impossible ;  and 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not  objects  of  the  senses,  the 
existence  is  assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  firom  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  itself, — ^by  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt 
it,  not  firom  any  absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary.     Still  the  existence  of  a  Being,  the  ground  of  all  ex- 
istence, was.  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  moral  creator,  and  gov- 
ernor.    "  In  the  position,  that  all  reality  is  either  contained  in 
the  necessary  being  as  an  attrihutet  exists  through  him,  as  its 
ground,  it  remains  undecided  whether  the  properties  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
former  or  only  in  the  latter  sense  ;  as  inherent  attributes,  or  only 
as  consequences  that  have  existence  in  other  things  through 
him.*     Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then  notwithstanding  all  the 
pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  Eternal  First  fiK)m 
the  sufiiciency,  unity,  and  independence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread 
ground  of  the  universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  far  short  of  that, 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of  GTdd.     For, 
witBbut  any  knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  own,  it  would 
only  be  a  blind,  necessary  ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits ; 
and  thus  would  be  distinguished  from  the  fate  of  certain  ancient 
philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being  more  definitely  and 
intelligibly  described."! 

•  Hius  organisation,  and  motion,  are  regarded  as  Jrom  God,  not  in  Qod 

t  [From  Immanuel  KanVs  treatise  eatiUed  Der  emng  rndgliche  BewM- 

gmnd  ZH  einer  Dmarutration  fSw  dot  Damn  O&Uet.    1.  Abth.  4,  Betr.  8, 
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For  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  reconcile 
with  infinity  ;  and  my  head  was  with  Spinoza,  though  my  whole 
heart  remained  with  Paul  and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned 
upon  me,  eren  hefore  I  had  met  with  the  OarnQUB  ov  the  Puke 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light.  If  the  mere  intellect  could 
make  no  certain  diflcovery  of  a  holy  and  intelligent  fint  caxue,  it 
might  yet  supply  a  demonstration,  that  no  legitimate  argument 
could  be  drawn  from  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what 
is  this  more  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wisdom-^niore 
properly  translated  by  the  powers  of  reasoning) — no  man  eTer 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  Gkd  ?  l/Hiat  more  than  the  aub- 
limetft,  and  probably  the  oldest,  book  on  earth  has  taught  us, 

Silrer  sad  gold  nuA  tearcheth  out : 

BriDgeth  the  ore  out  of  the  earth,  and  darkneea  into  light. 

But  where  findeth  he  wiadom  f 
Where  ie  the  place  of  uDderstanding  t 

The  abyu  orieth ;  it  ie  not  in  me  t 
Ooean  echoeth  hack ;  not  in  me  t 

Whence  then  oometh  wiadom  f 
Where  dwelleth  understanding  t 

Hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  liviog: 
Kept  eeoret  from  the  fowle  of  heaven  1 

Hell  and  death  answer ; 

We  hare  heard  the  rumor  thereof  from  afiv  t 

Gk>D  marketh  out  the  foad  to  it; 
God  knoweth  its  abiding  plaoe ! 

He  beholdcjth  the  ends  of  the  earth; 

He  surveyeth  what  is  beneath  the  heavens ! 

And  as  he  weighed  out  the  winds^  and  measured  the  sei^ 

And  app<^ted  hiws  to  the  rain, 

And  a  path  to  the  thunder, 

A  path  to  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  t 

Then  did  he  see  it, 

And  he  counted  it ; 

He  searched  into  the  depth  thereof 

And  with  a  fine  did  he  compass  it  found  1 


Anmerhmff,  first  published  in  1768.  Works,  voL  vi  pi  42.  Mr.  a  gare 
the  ahbreriated  name  of  this  treatise,  and  referred  it  to  the  FsnuMU* 
SeMr^lm.Zi0eittr  Band  %  102  and  lOa—S.  a] 
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Bat  to  man  lie  nd^ 

The  four  of  the  Lord  is  wi«doia  lor  ih$el 

And  to  avoid  evil, 

That  is  thy  understanding.*   i 

I  became  convinced,  that  religion,  as  both  the  oomeiHrtone  and 
the  key-stone  of  mondity,  mtust  hare  a  moral  origin ;  ao  far  at 
kaft,  that  the  evidence  of  its  doetrines  conld  not,  like  the  tmtha 
of  abfltraet  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were 
thenibTe  to  be  expected,  that  its  ftmdamental  truth  wonld  be 
SQch  as  might  be  doiied ;  thongfa  only,  by  the  fool,  and  even  by 
the  fool  from  the  madness  of  the  heart  alone ! 

The  qnestion  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  a 
God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  universe  by  his  essence,  but 
as  its  makia>  and  judge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to 
•tsod  thus.  The  sciential  reason,  the  objects  of  which  are  purely 
theoietieal,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  semblance 
are  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  tiien 
becomes  an  efiective  ally  by  exposing  the  false  show  of  demonstra- 
tion, or  by  evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.!  The  understanding  meantime 
suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  belief.  Nature 
excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings 
ahnost  necessitate  it ;  and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
commands  it.  The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it,  are  in  its 
&vor ;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  but  its  own  sublimity. 
It  could  not  be  intellectually  more  evident  without  becoming 
morally  less  effective;  without  counteracting  its  own  end  by 
sacrificing  the  life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless 
because  compulsory  assent.     The  belief  of  a  God  and  a  fliture 

*  Job»  diap.  zzTiii 

t  Wherever  A  =  B,  and  A  is  noe  =  B,  are  eqiiaHy  demonstrable,  the 
premise  in  each  undeniable,  the  induction  erident,  and  the  conclusion  legiti- 
mate—the result  must  be,  either  that  contraries  can  both  he  true  (which  is 
absurd),  or  that  the  ftculty  and  forms  of  reasoning  employed  are  inappliea- 
Me  to  the  subject — i.  e.  that  there  is  a  fttra^aot^  e/f  dX^  yho^.  Thus,  the 
attributes  of  Spaee  and  T^me  applied  to  Spirit  are  heterogeneous — and  the 
proof  of  this  is,  that  by  admitting  tiiem  egplidte  or  implieiU  eontraries  may 
be  deraoostrated  true — i.  t,  that  the  same,  taken  in  the  some  sense^  is  true 
sad  not  tmc—That  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  Time  and  a  bound  in 
Space ;  and  That  the  world  had  noia  beginning  and  has  no  Mmit  ^— That  a 
idf-origioaftuig  act  is,  and  is  not  possible,  are  instaness. 
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state  (if  a  passiTe  acquiescence  may  be  flattered  with  the  name 
of  belief),  does  not  indeed  always  beget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good 
heart  so  naturally  begets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 
must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  from  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.^ 

From  these  premises  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions. First,  that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existence  of 
an  infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
ground  the  irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  fiiith  on  arguments 
which  would  equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which  we  had 
allowed  to  be  real.  Secondly,  that  whatever  is  deducible  from 
the  admission  of  a  seLf-comprehending  and  creative  spirit  may  be 
legitimately  used  in  proof  of  the  possMlity  of  any  further  mystery 
concerning  the  divine  nature.  Possibilitatem  mysteriorum, 
( Trinitatis,  ^.)  contra  inndtus  Infidditim  et  Hareticorum  a 
contradictionibus  vindico  ;  hattd  quidem  veritatem,  qiue  revdor 
tione  sola  stabUiri  possit ;  says  Leibnitz  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke. 

*  ["  I  belieye  that  the  notion  of  Gkxi  ib  essential  to  the  human  mind ;  that 
it  ifl  called  forth  into  dbtinct  consoiouaness  principally  by  the  oonacienoe^ 
and  auxiliarly  by  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  outward 
creation.  It  is,  therefore,  eyident  to  my  reason,  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
absolutely  and  necessarily  insusceptible  of  a  soientifio  demonstration,  and 
that  Scripture  has  so  represented  it  For  it  comnumds  us  to  believe  in  one 
Qod.  lam  the  Lord  thy  God:  thou  thaU  have  none  other  gods  but  me, 
Now  all  commandment  necessarily  relates  to  the  will ;  whereas  all  scientific 
demonstration  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  is  apodictic  or  demonstrative 
only  as  far  as  it  is  compulsory  on  the  mind,  volentem,  nolentem."  Lit  Rem. 
V.  pp.  16,  16.  "  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  would 
have  been  a  necessary  idea  of  my  speculatiTc  reason,  deduced  from  the 
necessary  postulate  of  an  intelligent  creator,  whose  ideas,  being  anterior  to 
the  things,  must  be  more  actual  than  those  things,  even  as  those  things  are 
more  actual  than  our  images  derived  from  them ;  and  who,  as  intelligent, 
must  have  had  co-eternally  an  adequate  idea  of  himseU^  in  and  through 
which  he  created  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  But  this  would  only 
have  been  a  speculative  idea,  like  those  of  circles  and  other  mathematical 
figures,  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by  the  practical  reason  to  attribute 
reality.  Solely  in  consequence  of  our  Redemption  does  the  Trinity  become 
a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  as  real  is  commanded  by  our  conseieDoe.'* 
y.  p.  17.  The  same  distinction  between  the  belief  of  mere  intellectual  poei- 
tions  or  logical  notions  in  religion  and  the  reception  of  living  substantive 
ideas  oorrespondent  to  them,  is  set  forth,  and  that  religious  faith  consists 
in  the  latter  alone  is  argued  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  Conmient  on  Aphor- 
ism IL  On  lAa<  which  is  indeed  Spiritual  Religiony  L  pp.  207-228.--S.  CI 
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He  then  adds  the  following  juBt  and  important  remark.  **  In 
Tain  will  tradition  or  t43xt8  of  scripture  be  adduced  in  support  of 
a  doctrine,  donee  dava  impassMlitatis  et  contradictiamse  mam- 
bus  horum  Hercidum  eoctorta  fuerit.  For  the  heretic  will  still 
reply,  that  texts,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  ahace 
IS  directly  against  all  reason,  must  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
Herod  is  a  fox,  and  so  forth."* 

These  principles  I  held,  philosophically,  while  in  respect  of  ro- 
Tealed  religion  I  remained  a  zealous  Unitarian.  I  considered  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  a  fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of 
God,  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural  religion.  But 
seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  or  moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to 
the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  admission  of  the  Logos,  as  hy- 
postasized  (that  is,  neither  a  mere  attribute,  nor  a  personification) 
in  no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Redemption  by  the  cross  ;  which  I  could  neither  reconcile  in 
reason  with  the  impassiveness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  in  my 
moral  feelings  with  tbe  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt  and  the  vicarious  expiation 
of  guilt.  A  more  thorough  revolution  in  my  philosophic  princi- 
ples, and  a  deeper  insight  into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  not  doubt,  that  the  difierence  of  my  meta- 
physical notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  contributed 
to  my  final  rd-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ ;  even  aa 
according  to  his  own  confession  the  books  of  certain  Platonic 
philoflophers  {libri  quorundam  Platonicorum)  commenced  the 
rescue  of  St.  Augustine's  faith  firom  the  same  error  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Manichsean  heresy.f 

*  [I  have  looked  through  seyeral  oolleotiouB  of  letters  and  other  writings 
of  Leiboitx,  besides  the  ooUeotion  of  his  works  by  Dutens,  and  that  of  all 
hiB  philoflopbical  works  by  Erdmann,  but  have  not  met  with  this  letter. 
The  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  by  Raspe,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Kastner,  Amst  et  Leips.  1766,  I  have  never  seen, — S.  OJ 

f  [M  primo  volmt,  <tc.  Confess.  viL  18.  And  thou  willing  first  to  show 
me,  how  Thou  resisiest  the  proud,  but  givest  grace  unto  the  humble,  and  by 
bow  great  an  act  of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hadst  traced  out  to  men  the  way  of 
hmnility,  in  that  Thy  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men : — ^Thou 
procuredst  for  me  by  means  of  one  puffed  up  with  most  unnatural  pride, 
eertain  books  of  the  Platonists,  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.  And 
therein  I  read,  not  indeed  in  the  very  words,  but  to  the  very  same  purpose, 
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While  my  mind  was  thiw  perplexed,  by  a  giacidtis  proTidene^ 
for  which  I  can  nerer  be  sufficiently  gratefal,  the  generous  and 
munificent  patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedg^ 
wood  enabled  me  to  finish  my  education  in  Geimany.*  In- 
stead of  troubling  others  with  my  own  crade  notions  and  juve- 
nile compositions,  I  was  thenceforwaid  better  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  store  my  own  head  with  the  wisdom  of  others.  I  made 
the  best  use  of  my  time  and  means ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
period  of  my  life  on  which  I  can  look  back  with  such  unmingled 
satisfaction.  After  acquiring  a  tolerable  sufficiency  in  the  Ger- 
man languaget  at  Ratzeburg,  which  with  my  voyage  and  jour- 

enforoed  by  many  and  divers  reasoiiB,  that  In  the  begimuDg  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  atid  the  Word  waa  God,  Ac  (A  former  traoa- 
latlon  revised  by  the  Rer.  E.  B.  Pusey,  1>.D.) 

P^rrtxi  erff0  cd  atrnpHdanwi^t  dt«.  OoDfeaS.  viiL  8.  To  Simplkia&iB 
then  I  went»  the  finther  of  Ambroae  (a  Biriiop  now)  in  rwttTiiig  thy  graea, 
and  whom  Ambroae  truly  loved  aa  a  father.  To  him  I  related  the  maaea 
of  my  wanderinga.  But  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  read  eertain  books 
of  the  PlatonlatB,  which  Yictorinus,  sometime  Rhetoric  Professor  of  Rome 
(who  had  died  a  Ohridtisn,  as  I  had  heard)»  had  translated  into  Latin,  he 
iesliilad  his  Joy  that  I  had  not  fidlen  upon  the  writioga  of  other  philoao- 
pan,  fan  offiMades  and  deceif,  aJUr  the  rudimmU  o/thU  worlds  whereaa 
the  Platcmista  many  waya  led  to  the  belief  m  God  and  hia  Word  {Ut 
fii|>rck)— JESi] 

*  [Kr.  O.  left  England  on  the  16th  of  September,  1798,  when  he  sailed 
from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Hamborgh,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
his  rister.— S.  0.] 

f  To  those  who  design  to  acquire  the  language  of  a  oountiy  in  the  conn- 
try  itself^  it  may  be  useful,  if  I  mention  the  inoalcnlaUe  ndrantage  wln<^  I 
derived  from  learning  all  the  words,  that  could  possibly  be  so  learned,  with 
the  objects  before  me,  and  without  the  intermediation  of  the  English  terms. 
It  was  a  regular  part  of  my  morning  studies  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  mj 
residence  ait  Ratzeburg,  to  accompany  the  good  and  kind  old  pastor,  with 
whom  I  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof^  through  gardens,  fiirm-yard,  Ac 
and  to  call  every,  the  minutest,  thing  by  its  German  name.  Advertise- 
ments, farces,  jest-books,  and  the  conversation  of  children  while  I  was  at 
play  with  them,  contributed  their  share  to  a  more  home-like  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  than  I  could  have  acquired  from  works  of  polite  litera- 
ture alone,  or  even  from  polite  society.  There  is  a  passage  of  hearty  sound 
aense  in  Luther's  German  Letter  on  interpretation,  to  ttie  translation  of 
which  I  shall  prefix,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  German,  jet  are 
not  likely  to  have  dipped  often  in  the  massive  Iblioa  of  the  heroic  reformer, 
the  aimple,  sinewy,  idiomatic  words  of  the  original  "  Denn  man  mutt 
nieht  die  Bttehttaben  in  der  Lateiniseken  Spraehe  frogtn  wie  man  toll 
DttUteh  redm  ;  mndtm  man  mutt  dit  MkOttr  im  Haute  dSt  Kinder  au/den 


iifly  thitfier  I  hare  described  in  The  Priend,^  I  proceeded  througli 
Hftaover  to  Grottbgen. 

Here  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  the 
morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,  under  Blumen- 
bach,  a  name  as  dear  to  every  Englishman  who  has  studied  at 
that  university,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  scimice  throughout 
Europe  !  Eichhom's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
peated to  me  firom  notes  by  a  student  from  Rataeburg,  a  young 
man  of  sound  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
behove,  a  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But 
my  chief  efibrts  were  directed  towards  a  ^tounded  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  literature.  Prom  Professor  Tychsen  I 
received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilasf  as  sufficed 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  with  the  occasiomd  assistance 
of  the  same  philosophical  linguist,  I  read  through^  Ottfriedjs 

Otusen,  den  ffemeinen  Mann  auf  dem  IfarkU,  darum  fragen:  und  dentel- 
bigen  auf  daa  Maul  sehsn  toie  »ie  reden,  und  damaeh  ddmetsehen.  80  vertt&' 
hmtUet  dmn,  und  merken  daia  man  Deutsch  mH  ihnen  redet**. 

Zranblation. 

For  one  miut  not  ask  the  letters  in  the  Latin  tongue,  how  one  ought  to 
■peak  German ;  but  one  must  ask  the  mother  in  the  house,  the  children  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys,  the  oommon  man  in  the  market,  concerning  this ;  jea, 
and  look  at  the  mo9eB  of  their  mouths  while  they  are  talking,  and  th«eaf- 
ter  interpret.  They  understand  you  then,  and  miu-k  that  one  talks  German 
with  them.' 

•  [See  the  Second  Landing-place.    Essay  iii.  p.  888. — S.  0.] 

f  [See  note  D.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0.] 

i  Hub  paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  of  Ohorlemagne,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  occasional  passages  of  considerable  poetic  merit  There 
is  a  flew,  and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  following  lines  (at  the  conchision 
of  Chapter  XL)  which,  even  in  the  translation,  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  fail 
to  interest  the  reader.  Ottfried  is  describing  the  circumstances  immediately 
following  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

She  gare  with  joy  her  Tirgin^east ; 
She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 


'  [Archdeacon  Hare  has  fcxodly  communicated  to  me  that  this  passage 
occurs  in  a  Sendbrief  vcm  Dolmetiehen  der  heiligen  Schri/tf  written  to  Wen- 
oesslaus  link,  when  Luther  was  in  the  Oastle  of  Coburg,  during  the  Diet 
of  Augaburg,  1680 :  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  yoL  zxi.  of  Walch's  edit  of 
Luther's  work%  p.  818.  The  words  wie  die  Ad  thun,  after  Deuieeh  reden, 
were  doubtlees  omitted  inteatioBally.— 43*  0.] 
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metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  mort  important  le- 
mainB  of  the  Theotiscan,  or  the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutonic 
language  from  the  Gothic  t9  the  old  German  of  the  Swabian 

Which  suckled  that  diviiiegt  babe  1 

Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 

Which  the  Saviour  infant  kiss*d ; 

And  blessed,  blessed  was  the  mother 

Who  wrapp'd  his  limbs  in  swaddling-dotheo* 

Singing  placed  him  on  her  lap, 

Hung  o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  love, 

And  sooth'd  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 

Blessed  1  for  she  shelter'd  him 

From  the  damp  and  ohilling  air ; 

Blessed,  blessed  I  for  she  laj 

With  such  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed. 

Close  as  babes  and  mothers  lie  1 

Blessed,  blessed  evermore, 

With  her  virgin-lips  she  kiss'd, 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  the  babe  divine, 

Her  babe  divine  the  virgin-mother  1 

There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  sing  her  praise. 

Mighty  mother,  virgin  pure. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  night 

For  us  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord  U 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  effect,  when  the  feelings  are  wrought 
above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  belief  of  something  mysterious,  while  all 
the  images  are  purely  natural  Then  it  is,  that  religion  and  poetry  strike 
deepest. 

*  [Otfridi  Evang.  JJb,  i.  cap.  xl  L  78-108,  contained  in  Schilter's  TTiesau- 
rus  AntiguitcUum  Teutonicarut/if  pp.  60-51.  The  translation  is  a  little  con- 
densed but  faithful  in  sense.  I  shall  give  a  few  couplets  of  the  original  to 
show  the  rhyme  and  metre. 

Tho  hot  si  mit  gilusti 

thio  kindisgun  brusti, 

«        *        «        * 

Er  n'ist  in  erdringe 

ther  ira  lob  irsinge. 

•        «        •        • 

Dag  man  ni  rinii, 

ouh  sunna  ni  bisdniti 
Tlier  iz  io  bibringe, 

tho  er  es  bigiqne.— S.  0.] 
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peiiod.*  Of  this  period — (the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  analo- 
goas  to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leaves  the  philosophic 
student  in.  doubt,  whether  the  language  has  not  since  then  lost 
more  in  sweetness  and  flexibility,  than  it  has  gained  in  conden- 
sation and  copiousness) — ^I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the 
MinTWsinger  (or  singers  of  love,  the  Frovenqal  poets  of  the  Swa- 
bian  court)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  and  then  labored  through 
sufficient  specimens  of  the  master  singers,  their  degenerate  suc- 
cessors ;  not  however  without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude, 
yet  interesting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg.f 
Of  this  man's  genius  five  folio  volumes  with  double  columns  are 
extant  in  print,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  manuscript ;  yet 
the  indefatigable  bard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  he 
never  made  a  shoe  the  less,  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  large 
fiunily  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Bante,  Milton,  and  many  more,  we  have 
instances  of  the  close  connection  of  poetic  genius  with  the  love  of 
hberty  and  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least 
will  not  be  outraged,  if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest 
shoemaker  (a  trade  by-the-bye  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
philosophers  and  poets).  His  poem  entitled  The  Mornino  Stak, 
was  the  very  first  pubhcation  that  appeared  in  praise  and  support 
of  Luther ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has  been 
deservedly  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages,  was 
commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches,  whenever  the  heroic 
refermer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  German  language  commenced.  I  mean 
the  language  as  it  is  at  present  written ;  thai)  which  is  called  the 
High  German  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  coimtries,  and  from  the  Ober- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  High-German  is  indeed  a  lingua  communis^  not  actually 
the  native  language  of  any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy 
of  all  the  dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  tha  most  copi- 
ous and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  European  tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death  the  German 
was  inundated  with  pedantic  barbarisms.     A  few  volumes  of 

*  [S«e  note  £  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0.] 
f  [See  note  I*  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0,] 
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this  period  I  read  thiottgh  fiom  motiveB  of  cnriontj ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  fantastic,  than  the  very  vfipnx* 
anee  of  their  pages.  Almost  evory  Uiird  'Woid  is  a  Latin  'vrotd 
with  a  Germanized  ending,  the  Latin  portion  being  always 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the  last  syllable  th«  Gezmaii 
eharaeter  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  ld20,  Opitz  arose,  whose  genius  mors 
nearly  reseniUed  that  of  Dryden  than  any  other  poet,  who  at 
present  occurs  to  my  recollection.*  In  the  opinion  of  liessingi 
the  most  acute  <^  critics,  and  of  Adelung,  the  first  of  Lezioogra* 
phers,  Opitz,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only  re* 
stored  the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of  pure  diotioii. 
A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  question ;  but  after  repeated 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Opitz  my  feelings  justified  the  verdioti 
and  I  seemed  to  have  acquired  fit>m  them  a  sort  of  tact  fi»r  whMt 
is  genuine  in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  era,  which  commenced  with  Qellert,  Klopstock« 
Ramler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  Bpeak.t  With 
the  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  would  hare  been  disgraceful 
not  to  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  al- 
ready  said  as  much  as  the  present  biographieal  sketdi  requires 
concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose  woarks,  finr  the  greater 
part,  I  became  acquainted  with  at  a  far  later  period.^ 

Soon  after  my  return  £rom  Gkrmany^  I  was  solicited  to  under- 
take the  literary  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Pbst;! 
and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  condition  thai  the  paper 
should  thenceforwards  be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  an- 
nounced principles,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  obliged  nor  re- 
quested to  deviate  from  them  in  favor  of  any  party  or  any  event. 
In  consequence,  that  Journal  became  and  for  many  yean  contin- 
ued anti-ministerial  indeed,  yet  with  a  very  qualified  approbation 
of  the  opposition,  and  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal  both 

♦  [See  note  G.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0.] 

t  [See  note  H.  ib.— S.  C] 

i  [See  note  I  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0.] 

§  [Mr.  Goleridge  arrired  in  London  from  Q«rmsny  on  the  B^th  of  Kb- 
Tember,  1799.-^.  C] 

I  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  Biographical  Supplement  for 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  edited  the  Morning  Post  from  August  1795  to 
August  1808,  on  tlus  part  of  the  B.L.  fV*om  the  present  paragraph  to  thai 
ending  in  page  811,i&diiiBively.--S.  O.] 


anti-Jaeobin  and  anti-Gallican.  To  this  hoar  I  can  not  find  lea- 
Mm  to  approve  of  the  first  war  either  in  its  oommencement  or  its 
ecmdnct.  Nor  can  I  understand,  with  what  reasoiik  either  Mr. 
Per^Tal  (whom  I  am  singnlar  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and 
wisest  minister  of  this  reign),  nor  the  present  Administration,  can 
be  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  love  of  their 
eountry,  and  perseverant  hostility  to  Flrench  prinoipks  and  French 
ambition,  are  indeed  honorable  qualities  common  to  them  and  to 
their  predecessor.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the  evidence 
of  hcts  can  render  any  question  of  history,  that  the  successes  of 
the  Percival  and  of  the  existing  ministry  have  heen  owing  to  their 
having  pursued  measures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  fi>roe  to  one  ob- 
ject ;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  policy,  so  fkr  at  leasrt 
as  neither  to  goad  nor  bribe  the  continental  courts  into  war,  till 
the  convictions  of  their  subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their 
own  seeking ;  and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reli- 
ance on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  that  loyalty 
which  is  linked  to  the  very*  heart  of  the  nation  by  the  system  of 
credit  and  the  interdependence  of  property. 

*  Lord  Orenrille  has  lately  reaaserted  (in  tha  Houie  of  Lords)  the  immi" 
nent  dbDger  of  a  rerolntioD  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  war  agaiiiat  Fraaee. 
I  dtmbfc  not,  that  hia  Lordaldp  la  aineere :  and  it  ttniab  be  flattering  to  Mb 
feefiDgB  to  believe  it.    But  ^ere  are  the  eyidenoea  of  the  danger,  to  whieh 
Bfiitare  historian  ean  appeal  ?    Or  moat  Se  rest  on  an  aaaertion f    Let  me 
be  permitted  to  extract  a  pBMoge  on  the  subjeot  from  The  Friend.    "  I 
bare  said  that  to  withstand  the  argumenta  of  the  lawless,  the  anti-Jaeobina 
prepoeed  to  ewpeiid  the  law,  and  by  the  interpoaitkni  of  a  partienlar  stat- 
ute to  eelipee  the  blessed  light  of  the  atdversal  sun,  that  spies  and  in^omn- 
ers  might  tyraoniae  and  escape  in  the  ominoos  darkness.    Ok\  if  these 
mistaken  men,  intoxioated  With  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic  of 
property,  whi^  they  themselves  were  the  ehief  agenta  in  exoitiiig>  had 
ever  lived  in  a  eonntry  where  there  really  ezlBted  a  general  ^Bsposition  to 
^umge  and  rebelUon  1    Had  they  ever  travelled  throng  Sicily ;  or  through 
Franoe  at  the  first  ooming  on  of  the  revolution ;  or  even  alas  1  through  too 
many  of  the  prorineea  of  a  sister  island ;  they  could  not  bat  have  shrunk 
from  thdr  own  declarations  concerning  the  state  of  feeling  imd  opinion  at 
that  time  predominant  throoghout  Oreat  Britain.    There  was  a  time — 
(Heaven  grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by !)— when  by  crossing  a 
narrow  strut,  they  might  have  learned  the  true  symptoms  of  approaching 
danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and  idle 
rant  of  such  sedition,  as  shrank  appalled  from  the  sight  of  a  eonstahle,  for 
tiia  dire  mmnnring  and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Morning  Post 
proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most  im- 
portant objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered 
as  moderately  anti-ministerial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Fitt.  The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should 
lead  them  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  that  date,  may  find  a 
small  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or  leading  paragraphs  had 
been  sent  from  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  and  unusual  increase 
in  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Post  is  a  sufficient  pledge,  that  genuine 

earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  ooffee-houseB  and  public  thea- 
tres, but  even  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  ad- 
vocates of  existing  (Jovemment  defend  their  cause  in  the  language  and  with 
the  tone  of  men,  who  are  oonaciouB  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in 
England,  when  the  alarm  was  at  its  hi^est  there  was  not  a  city,  no,  not  a 
town  or  village,  in  which  a  man  suspected  of  holding  democratic  principles 
could  move  abroad  without  receiving  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred 
in  which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  onfy  iuBtances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation  were  on  the 
side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church.  But  why  need  I  appeal 
to  these  invidious  facts  f  Turn  over  the  pages  of  history  and  seek  for  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  effected  without  the  concurrence 
of  either  the  nobles,  or  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  dasaes,  in  any  coon- 
try,  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant,  and 
where  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  were  interlinked !  Examine  the  rev- 
olution of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  IL ;  the  ciyil  wars  of  Franco 
in  the  preceding  generation ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or 
the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  not  to  perceive  that  in  England  from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiena 
there  were  neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confederacies,  against 
which  the  existing  laws  had  not  provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an 
ample  punishment.  But  alas  1  Uie  panic  of  property  had  been  struck  in 
the  first  instance  for  party  purposes;  and  when  it  became  general,  its 
propagators  caught  it  themselves  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie; 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Borrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  their 
own  bellowing.  The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  attention 
was  concentrated  on  a  monster,  which  could  not  survive  the  convulsions,  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth,— even  the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too 
often  talking  and  reasoning,  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organised  anarchy  had 
been  a  possible  thing  1  Thus  while  we  were,  warring  against  French  doc- 
trines, we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means  by  which  we  attempted  to 
overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  £Br  more  formida- 
ble evil  of  French  ambition.  like  children  we  ran  away  from  the  yelpings 
of  a  cor,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse."  Works. 
II  pp.  199-200. 
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mpartiallty,  with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent,  will  se* 
core  the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  min- 
isterial patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and 
enlightened  adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles  previously 
announced,  and  faithfully  referred  to  in  support  of  every  judg- 
ment on  men  and  events  ;  not  indiscriminate  abuse,  not  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  editor's  own  malignant  passions,  and  still  less,  if 
that  be  possible,  a  determination  to  make  money  by  flattering  the 
envy  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit  of 
the  half-witted  vulgar ;  a  determination  almost  fiendish,  but 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  boastfully  avowed  by  one 
man,  the  most  notorious  of  these  mob-sycophants !  From  the 
eommencement  of  the  Addington  administration  to  the  present 
day,  whatever  I  have  written  in  The  Mosnino  Post,  or  (after 
that  paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors)  in  The  Gourieb,* 
has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  Government. 

Hiiiigs  of  thiB  nature  soarce  larviTe  that  night 
That  gives  them  birih ;  they  perish  in  the  sight ; 
Cast  by  so  £w  from  afUr4ife^  that  there 
Oan  scarcely  aught  be  said,  but  that  they  were  I\ 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief  of  partial 
friends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Most 
assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to  my  fortune  or  my  reputation. 
The  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week. 
From  government  or  the  friends  of  government  I  not  only  never 
received  remuneration,  nor  ever  expected  it ;  but  I  was  never 
honored  with  a  single  acknowledgment,  or  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret 
I  am  not  indeed  silly  enough  to  take  as  any  thing  more  than  a 

*  [Mr.  Coleridge  began  to  write  for  The  Cornier  in  1811.  One  series  of 
Essays,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  had  published  in  that  Paper  in 
1809.  He  wrote  for  the  Morning  Post  in  1800  and  1802,  but  not  regularly 
or  throughout  each  of  those  years..   See  the  Biog.  Supplement — S.  C] 

f  [From  the  prologue  to  "  The  Royal  Slave^"  a  Tragi-comedy  by  William 
Cfertwright. 

The  author  of  this  play  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  died  of  the  camp  disease,  in  1648,  according  to  Wood's  Athen. 
Qz.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  beside  The  Royal  Slaye, 
Hie  Ordinary,  a  Comedy ;  The  Lady  Errant,  a  Tragi-comedy ;  The  Siege, 
or  Love's  Coayert,  a  Tragi-eomedy ;  and  Poems,  all  which  were  printed  to- 
gether in  1661.— a  C] 
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violent  hyperbole  of  part^r  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  anerti<»L  that  tfa« 
late  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  prematurely  applied)  was 
a  war  proiduced  by  the  Morning  Post ;  or  I  should  be  proud  to 
have  the  i^rds  inscribed  on  my  tomb.*  As  littledol  regard  the 
circumstanee,  that  I  was  a  specided  object  of  Bonaparte's  re* 
sentment  during  my  residenoe  in  Italy  in  oonsequenoe  of  those 
essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly,  by  Banm  Yon  Humboldt,  the 

*  [In  th«  Mitunm  of  1809  Mr.  Ooktridge  pubU«hed  in  the  Morning  Po«t 
two  long  letters  to  Mr.  Foil,  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  the  fourth,  and 
the  second  on  the  ninth,  of  November. 

Tliese  Letters  are  not  only  Anti-GkJliean  and  Anti-Jaoobm,  bat  stroogly 
Anti-Napoleon.    They  breathe  the  same  tmooibpromisiag  hostility  to  the 
then  master  of  Franoe,  the  same  disdain  of  the  "  npstart  Oorskan,"  bo4 
simply  or  dhiefly  as  an  inTader  of  hereditary  rights,  but  as  an  unprincipled 
despot  and  oppressor  of  liberty,  whom  force  of  circumstance  more  than  in- 
herent power  had  rinsed  on  highj^Usdain  unmitigated  bj  a  shade  either 
of  admiration  or  fear, — ^whieh  wntinued  to  be  his  line  of  sentiment  on  that 
subject  for  the  reel  of  his  lifti    But  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Fox  wer« 
displeased  with  the  letters  on  hi$  aoooont,  because  they  reflected  on  him 
for  a  departure  from  sound  ABgUoanism  in  his  later  poUey,  and  expressed 
the  deeper  regret  on  this  head,  because  his  character,  as  preyiouslj  mani> 
fested,  had  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  **  genuine  Englishman."    Hie  writer  was 
reproached  with  incoDsisteney,  because  he  had  once  been  the  satariat  of 
Pitt  and  the  eulogist  of  Fox.    Whether  or  no  these  oensorea  were  deeerred, 
whetiier  the  langvage  of  the  Letters  was^  indeed,  as  even  his  friend  Lamb 
pronounced  it,  **  a  gentlemanly  ushering  in  of  most  arrogant  charges,"  or 
only  such  plain,  bold  speaking  as  becomee  an  English  subject, — an  erection 
of  strong  blame  upon  a  groundwork  of  real  earnest  praise ; — ^whether  or 
no  its  tone  and  import  argue  any  essential  inconsistency  in  a  Ibrmer  wky 
gist  of  Fox,  whom  it  declares  to  hare  "  a  just  chum  on  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  his  oountry  for  his  counsels  and  exertions  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  ominous"  rerolutionary  war ;  or  a  satirist  of  Pitt,  when 
it  affirms  that  the  Jacobinical  party  in  England  had.  never  been  truly  fat- 
midable  "  unless  it  were  during  the  Jaoobinieal  career  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parti- 
sans" at  the  dose  of  the  oontest  with  America  ;-^4hese  are  questioos,  which 
will  be  answered  more  Justly  and  dispassionately  hereafter,  by  many  even 
now,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1803.    *'  tlpon  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  De- 
quincey,  In  reference  to  my  &ther's  change  of  sides  in  politics,  "I  am  d 
opinion,  that  few  events  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  life  were  better  calculated  to 
place  his  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  point  of  view."    An 
extract  from  Mr.  Dequincey's  defence  of  Mr.  Ooleridge's  political  consis- 
tency, and  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  his  political  writings,  in  aUnsion 
to  what  is  said  of  "  Bonaparte's  resentment"  in  this  paragraph  of  the  R  Lb 
will  appear  in  the  Appendix,  note  J. — S.  C] 


Pifliiipoteatiary,  who  aX  that  time  wu  the  minifi- 
ler  of  the  Pnudan  court  at  Rome ;  and  indirectly,  through 
his  iecretary,  by  Cardinal  Fesch  hinuelf.  Nor  do  I  lay 
any  greater  weight  on  the  confirming  fact,  that  an  order  for 
my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  which  danger  I  was 
leseiied  by  the  kindnesB  of  a  noUe  Benedictine,  and  the  gra- 
eiotts  oonniyuice  of  that  good  old  man,  the  present  Pope.* 
For  the  late  tyrant's  vindictive  appetite  was  omnivorous,  and 
preyed  equally  on  a  Due  d'Enghien,t  and  the  writer  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  Like  a  true  vulture,^  Napoleon,  with  an  eye 
not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  oo§z8e  in  his  ravin, 
could  descend  fiom  the  most  dazzling  heights  to  pounce  on  the 
leveiet  in  the  brake>  or  even  on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grass. 
Bat  I  do  derive  a  gratification  firom  the  knowledge,  that  my 
ssnys  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  the  ques- 
tions and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  in  giving 
a  dignity  to  particular  measures  by  tracing  their  policy  or  impol- 
icy to  permanent  principles,  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  the 
Implication  of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's 
whtings  indeed  the  germs  of  almost  all  political  truths  may  be 
Ibund.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  first 
expUcitly  defined  and  analyzed  the  nature  of  Jacobinism ;  and 
that  in  distingmshing  the  Jacdbin  from  the  republican,  the  demo- 
eiat,  and  the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  word  fi-om  re- 
maining a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their  guard  many 
honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against  Jacobinism, 

*  ["  Bather  unexpectedly  he  had  a  visit  early  one  morniBg  from  a  noble 
Bwwtdktiiw*  with  a  passport  signed  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  facilitate  his  de- 
parture. He  left  him  a  carriage,  and  an  admonition  for  instant  flight, 
which  was  promptly  obeyed  by  Coleridge.  Hastening  to  Leghorn,  he  di»- 
eorered  an  American  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  England,  on  board  of  which 
be  embarked.**     Life  of  Coleridge,  by  James  GiUman,  pp.  180-1. — S.  0.] 

f  I  seldom  think  of  the  murder  of  this  illustrious  Prince  without  reool- 
leoting  the  lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus  : 


super  ipsiuB  ingens 


lostat  fiuna  viri,  yirtnsque  haud  lesta  tyranno ; 
Ergo  anteire  metns,  juvenemque  exstinguere  pergit 

Argonaut,  i.  29. 
Oi7Pfl  Si  KtU  rbi»  ;r9V8  «a2  rijiv  dopttuSa, 
Kdi  t&v  Xayu&v,  mU  t6  tCv  roApuv  yho^. 

Mannel  Fhile,  i>«  A'Mmal.  jProprieUa,  sect  i.  L  12. 
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admitted  or  supported  principles  fxom  which  the  worst  parts  of 
that  system  may  he  legitimately  deduced.  That  these  are  not 
necessary  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  owe  to  that 
fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature,  which  permits  the  heart 
to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  understanding.  The  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  consulair  G-ovemment  and  its  pretended  constitu- 
tion, and  the  proof  given  hy  me  that  it  was  a  consummate  des- 
potism  in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  even  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previously  extolled  this  constitu- 
tion as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  and  regulated  liberty.  On  every 
great  occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover  in  past  history  the 
event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it.  I  procuredT  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  contemporary  historians,  memorialists,  an<^ 
pamphleteers.  Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  difierenoe 
from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance  favored  the  former  or  the 
latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  difier- 
ent.  In  the  series  of  essays  entitled  **  A  comparison  of  France 
under  Napoleon  with  Home  under  the  first  Gcssars,"*  and  in 
those  which  followed  *'  On  the  probable  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,''t  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  affirm,  by  the  efiect  pro- 
duced on  many  intelligent  men,  that,  were  the  dates  wanting,  it 
might  have  been  suspected  that  the  essays  had  been  written 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  The  same  plan  I  pursued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  with  the  same 
success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Philip  II. 
as  the  ground- work  of  the  comparison. t  I  have  tanentioned  this 
from  no  motives  of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  especially  if  it 
be  considered,  how  often  and  grossly  I  have  been  attacked  for 

*  [OompariBon  of  the  present  state  of  France,  with  that  of  Rome  under 
Julius  and  Augustus  Cssar.  Morning  Post,  Sep.  21,  continued  on  Sep.  25, 
and  on  Oct.  2,  1802.— S.  C] 

f  [Morning  Post,  1802. — Ed,  This  article  On  the  circumstances  that  ap- 
pear especially  to  favor  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  at  this  present  time, 
was  published  on  the  12th  of  October.  It  came  after  two  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge on  the-  afihirs  of  France,  the  first  of  which  appeared  Oct.  6,  and  was 
followed  on  the  21st  by  an  essay  of  his,  entitled,  Once  a  Jacobin  always  a 
Jacobin :  an  extract  from  which  was  inserted  in  The  Friend. — S.  C] 

\  [Eight  letters  on  the  Spaniards,  which  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  the 
'7th,  8th,  9th,  15th,  20th,  21  st,  and  22d  days  of  December,  1809,  and  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1810.-— S.  C] 
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Bentiments  which  I  had  exerted  my  best  powers  to  confute  and 
expose,  and  how  grievously  these  charges  acted  to  my  disadvan- 
tage while  I  was  in  Malta.  Or  rather  they  would  have  done 
10,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of  a  settled 
establishment  in  that  island.  But  I  have  mentioned  it  from  the 
full  persuasion  that,  armed  with  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  the  human'  mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  judg- 
ment concerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event,  if  he 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  documents  of  the  past, 
together  with  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  present,  and  if  he 
have  a  phiiosophic  tact  for  what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  and 
in  most  instances  therefore  for  such  facts  as  the  dignity  of  history 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modem  compilers,  by  the 
oomtesy  of  the  age  entitled  historians. 

To  have  Hved  in  vain  must  be  a  painful  thought  to  any  man, 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made  literature  his  profession. 
I  should  therefore  rather  condole  than  be  angry  with  the  mind, 
which  could  attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  van- 
ity or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my  political  essays  (either 
whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
papers,  but  in  the  federal  journals  throughout  America.  I  re- 
garded it  as  some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  unhappy  war  with  America,  not 
only  the  sentiments  were  adopted,  but  in  some  instances  the  very 
language,  in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state  papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives  nor  all  conjointly  would  have  im- 
pelled me  to  a  statement  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feelings, 
had  not  my  character  been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustifia- 
ble intrusion  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
^o  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favored  with  un- 
usual opportunities  of  improving  them,  had  nevertheless  suffered 
them  to  rust  away  without  any  efficient  exertion,  either  for  his 
own  good  or  that  of  Ms  fellow-creatures.  Evmi  if  the  composi- 
tions, which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the  most 
certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the  least  flattering  to 
an  author's  self-love,  had  been  published  in  books,  they  would 
have  filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes,  though  every  pas- 
sage of  merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.     My  prose  wri- 


tings  have  been  charged  with  a  dispioportioniite  demand  on  the 
attention  ;  with  an  excees  of  refinement  in  the  mode  <^  arriying 
at  truths ;  with  beating  the  ground  for  that  which  might  have 
been  run  down  by  the  eye ;  with  the  length  and  4aboriou8  con- 
struction of  my  periods ;  in  sh<»rt,  with  obscurity  and  the  love  d 
paradox.  But  ay  severest  critics  have  not  pretended  to  have 
Sband  in  my  oompositipns  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that 
shrunk  from  the  toil  of  thinking.  No  one  has  ehaxged  me  with 
tricking  out  in.  other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hash- 
ing up  anew  the  crcnnbenjam  dtcien  ooctam  of  English  litera- 
ture or  philosophy.  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day,  the 
acquisition  or  investigation  of  which  had  not  cost  me  the  previous 
labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  thxou^  which  the  stream  of 
intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  ?  Is  the  difiiudon  of  troth  to  be 
estimated  by  publications ;  or  publications  by  the  truth,  which 
they  difiuse  or  at  least  contain  ?  J  speak  it  in  the  -ftTcnsabln 
warmth  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation,  whi<di  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  circulation,  not  only  reg- 
istered in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodical  literature,  but  by  fre- 
quency of  repetition  has  become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  liter- 
ary circles,  and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  caU 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollections  ought  to  have 
suggested  a  contrary  testimony.  Would  that  the  ciiterioa  of  a 
scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  moral  value  of  the  truUs, 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  ciicar 
lation  ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom  by  his  con- 
versation or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  aetivit^ri  and  supplied 
with  the  germs  of  their  after-growth!  A  distinguished  rank 
might  not  indeed,  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my  exertions ;  but  I 
should  dare  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal. I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  au- 
diences, which  at  difierent  times  and  in  difilerent  places  honored 
my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attendance,  whether  the  points  of 
view  from  which  the  subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether 
the  grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such,  as  they  had  heard  or 
read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  previous  publicationa.  I 
can  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  complete  success  of  the 
EsMORSE  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  did  not  give  me 
as  great  or  as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation  that  thie 
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pH  and  boxes  weie  crowded  with  faces  familiar  to  me,  thongh  of 
mdiTiduals  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing,  but  that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  courses 
of  lectures.  It  is  an  excellent  though  perhaps  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be  as  well  "  in 
for  a  pound  as  far  a  penny,*'  To  those,  who  fern  ignorance  of 
the  serious  injury  I  have  received  from  this  rumor  of  having 
dreamed  away  my  life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly 
remember  at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a  sketch  of 
my  literary  life ;  or  to  those,  who  from  their  own  feelings,  or 
the  gratification  they  derive  from  thinking  contemptuously  of 
others,  would  like  Job's  comforters  attribute  these  complaints, 
extorted  from  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or  pre- 
nunptnons  vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  such  ample  mate- 
lials,  that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  withholding  the  remainder.  I 
will  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who 
from  their  long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum- 
stances  are  best  qualified  to  decide  or  be  my  judges,  whether  the 
restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would  increase  or  detract  from  my 
literary  reputation.  In  this  exculpation  I  hope  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
claims,  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time  or  my  tal- 
ents. By  what  I  have  effected,  am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  fellow- 
men  ;  what  I  ctndd  have  done,  is  a  question  for  my  own  con- 
science. On  my  own  account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient 
reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect  of 
concentering  my  powers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent 
work.  But  to  vem  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  the 
voioe  of  mooming  for 

Keen  pSDgs  of  Love,  awakeniDg  as  a  babe 
Tarbolent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willed  that  ehiuined  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  iteelf  from  fear ; 
Sezis€*of  past  youth,  and  znanhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  aU, 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — ^but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  hier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  aelf-eame  grave  I* 

»  [Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  160.— JW] 

VOL.  m.  O 
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Thdfla  'will  ezirt,  for  the  fiitture,  I  trust,  only  in  tha  poetie 
ftrains,  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called  forth.  In  those 
only,  gentle  reader, 

Affhrtfeiift  animi  yarioB,  bellumqae  sequaeid 
FerlegiB  inyiditt,  eurasque  revolTiB  inanes, 
Quag  hnxxuHB  tenero  styloB  olim  effddit  in  mro, 
Perlegis  et  husryiiiaB,  et  quod  pharetratosaoata 
Sle  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  oiupide  vulnus. 
Omnia  paulatim  oonsumit  longior  aetaa, 
Vivendoque  Bimul  morimur,  rapimurque  manenda 
Ipse  mihi  ooUatus  enim  non  ille  yidebor ; 
^  ^onB  aim  «Bt>  moresque  alii,  nota  mentis  imago, 
VoK  alindque  sooat— Jamqae  obaeiratio  yita 
Malta  dedit — ^Ingere  nihil,  ferre  omnia;  jamqoa 
Paolatim  lacrymaa  rerum  ezperientia  tenit* 


CHAPTER  XL 

an    AFFBOTIONAIE    EXEORTATION  TO   THOSE   WHO  Hf  BABI.T  UTB 
rSEL   THEMSELVES   DISPOSED   TO  BECOBCE   AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread's,  that  no 
man  does  any  thing  from  a  single  motive.  The  separate  mo- 
tives, or  *  rather  moods  of  mind,  which  produced  the  preceding 
lefleotioiis  and  anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in 
each  separate  instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those, 
who  at  the  present  time  may  be  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar 
to  my  own  at  my  first  entrance  into  life,  has  been  the  constant 
accompaniment,  and  (as  it  were)  the  under-song  of  all  my  feel- 
ings. Whiteheadt  exerting  tile  prerogative  of  his  laureateship 
addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  Charge,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  of  his  works.)  With 
no  other  privilege  than  that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  wishes, 
I  would  adress  an  affectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  litercUi^ 
grounded  on  my  own  experience.     It  will  be  but  short ;  for  the 

*  [EpiBt  Ft.  Petrarcha  lib  i.  Bi/rhato  aaimomnm,  0pp.  Basil,  1664, 
vol  ii  p.  T6.— S.  0.1 
t  [See  Appendix,  ndte  J.— a  O]  %  [See  Appendix,  note  K— &a] 
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b^ginniog,  middle,  and  end  oonyerge  to  ooe  chaxge  :  ntver  puT' 
me  literature  as  a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  one  eztraordi- 
naiy  man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all  an  inr 
dividual  of  geniua,  healthy  at  happy  without  ^profession,  that  is, 
iome  regular  employment,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  moment,  and  which  can  he  earned  on  bo  far  meduinioally 
that  an  average  quantum  only  of  health,  qpiiits,  and  inteUeotual 
exertion  aie  requinte  to  its  faithful  disdbarge.  Three  horns  of 
leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  to 
with  delight  as  a  change  and  recreation,  will  suffice  to  realize  in 
literature  a  larger  product  of  what  is  truly  genial,  than  weeks  of^ 
compulsion.  Money,  and  immediate  reputation  form  only  an  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing them  by  any  given  exertion  will  often  i»ove  a  stimulant  to 
industry ;  but  ^e  necessity  of  acquiring  them  will  in  all  works 
<^gmius  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives  by  ex- 
cess reverse  their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and 
stupefy  the  mind.  For  it  u  one  contradistinction  of  genius  from 
talent,  that  its  predominant  end  is  always  comprised  in  the 
means ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points,  which  establish  u 
analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.  Now  though  talents  may 
exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  can  not  exist,  certainly  not 
manifest  itself^  without  talents,  I  would  advise  every  scholar,  who 
feels  the  genial  power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  di- 
vinon  between  the  two,  as  that  he  should  devote  his  talents  to 
the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known  trade  or  pvofes- 
skm,  .and  his  genius  to  olgects  of  his  tranquil  and  unbiassed 
choice  ;  while  the  consciousness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike 
by  the  sincere  desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
"  My  dear  yoong  friend*'  (I  would  say),  *'  suppose  yourself  estab- 
lished in  any  honorable  occupation.  From  the  manufactory  or 
counting-house,  from  the  law-court,  or  from  having  visited  your 
last  patient,  you  return  at  evening, 

Bear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  senBe  of  Home 
Is  sweetest ——* 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoyments,  with  the  very 
oountenances  of  your  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 

•  [From  the  poem  to  William  Wordsworth.    Poet.  Worhs,  YQ.  P*  1^1- 

ac] 
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voice  of  welcome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  knowledge  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire  into 
your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  so  many  ven- 
erable friends  with  whom  you  can  converse.  Your  own  spirit 
scarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds, 
that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for  you  !  Even  your  writing- 
desk  with  its  blank  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  will  ap- 
pear as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelings  as 
well  as  thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a 
chain  of  iron,  which  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future  and 
the  remote  oy  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of  the  peremptory 
present.  But  why  should  I  say  retire  ?  The  habits  of  active 
life  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  study  of  the  world  will  tend 
to  give  you  such  self-command,  that  the  presence  of  your  family 
will  be  no  interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence,  or  undisturbing 
voices  of  a  wife  or  sister  will  be  like  a  restorative  atmosphere,  or 
soft  music  which  moulds  a  dream  without  becoming  its  object. 
If  facts  are  required  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
performances  in  literature  with  full  and  independent  employ- 
ment, the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  among  the  ancients; 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later 
and  contemporary  instances,  Darwin  and  Roecoe,  are  at  once  de- 
cisive of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  sufficiency  6[ 
self-control  for  the  imitation  of  those  examples;  though  strict 
scrutiny  should  always  be  made,  whether  indolaice,  restlessness, 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratification,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  the  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  fer 
the  purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the  Church  presents  to  every 
man  of  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish 
a  rational  hope  of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  lit- 
erary utility  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional  duties.* 
Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  introduction 
of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  where 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  fireedom 

*  [All  that  foUowB,  M  far  as  "  expected  to  withhold  five"  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  xvith  but  very  little  diiferenoe,  is  to  be  foxmd  in  the  Church 
and  State,  VL  '70-'72.^S.  C] 
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of  the  goTemment  to  doable  all  its  salutary  powers  by  the  re- 
moyal  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a  pure  morality, 
the  mere  fragments  of  which 

Ihe  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 


111  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiyed 

la  brief  sententious  precepts  ;* 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and  attributes, 
which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn  and  deemed  it  still  more 
difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these  should  have  become  the  almost 
hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and 
the  workshop  ;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  they  sound  as  common 
place,  is  a  phcenomefum  which  must  withhold  all  but  minds  of 
the  most  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing  the  services  even  of  Ihe 
pulpit  and  the  reading  desk.     Yet  those,  who  confine  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  established  Church  to  its  public  offices,  can  hardly 
be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect.     That  to  every 
palish  throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  transplanted  a  germ  of 
civilization;  that  in  the  remotest  villages  there  is  a  nucleus, 
round  which  the  capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystallize  and 
brighten ;  a  model  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  imitation  ;  this,  the  unobtrusive, 
continuous  agency  of  a  protestant  church  establishment,  this  it 
IB,  which  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  who  would  fain 
unite  the  love  of  peace  with  the  faith  in  the  progressive  meliora- 
tion of  mankind,  can  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.    It  can  not 
be  valued  udth  the  gold  of  Ophir,  toith  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire.     No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls :  for 
the  price  of  toisdom  is  above  ruHes.^     The  clergyman  is  with 
bis  parishioners  and  among  them  ;  he  is  neither  in  the  clois- 
tered cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  family- 
man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the  mansion  of  the 
rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the  frequent  visitor  of 
the  farm-house  and  the  cottage.     He  is,  or  he  may  become,  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  by  marriage. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or  at  best  of  the  short- 
sightedness, which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inffict,  I  know 

*  Paradise  Regained    Book  iv.L  261.        f  [Job  zxyiiL  16, 18.--a  0.] 
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few  more  striking  than  the  clamors  of  the  farmers  against  Choroh 
property.     Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  inev- 
itably at  the  next  lea^e  be  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the 
case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  some 
sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family,  that  may  have  a 
member  educated  for  the  Church,  or  a  daughter  that  may  marry 
a  clergyman.     Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable,  it  is  in 
fact  the  only  species  of  landed  property,  that  is  essentiaUy  moving 
and  circulative.     That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who  will 
pretend  to  assert?     But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that  the 
inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species  ;  or 
that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing 
the  latter   to   become   either  Trullibers  or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  what^ 
ever  reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign,  the  true  cause 
is  this  :  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson,  but  can  not  cheat  the 
steward  ;  and  that  they  are  disappointed,  if  they  should  have 
been  able  to  withhold  only  two  pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim, 
having  expected  to  withhold  five.    At  all  events,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  establish- 
ment presents  a  patronage  at  once  so  efiective  and  unburden- 
some,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  afibrd  the  like  or  equal  in 
any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country.     There  is  scarce  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  without  some  bearing  on  the 
various  critical,  historical,  philosophical  and  moral  truths,  in  which 
the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergyman ;  no  one  pursuit 
worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may  not  be  followed  without 
incongruity.     To  give  the  history  of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  would 
be  little  less  than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the 
literature  and  science,  that  we  now  possess.     The  very  decorum 
which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favorable  to  the  best  purposes  of 
genius,  and  tends  to  counteract*  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally, 
that  man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not  find  an 
incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  burning  lights,  which  in 
a  long  series  have  illustrated  the  church  of  England ;  who  would 
not  hear  firom  within  an  echo  to  the  voice  from  their  sacred 
shrines, 

Et  Pater  Maeaa  et  ayanculiis  ezcitat  Hector.* 

*  [.£neid  liL  848.-^  0.] 
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But,  whatever  be  the  profesoon  or  trade  choaen,  the  adyaa- 
tages  are  many  and  important,  compared  "with  the  state  of  a  meie 
literary  man,  who  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works 
ibr  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.     In  the  former,  a  man 
Htcs  in  sympathy  with  the  world,  in  which  he  lives.     At  least 
he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  tact  for  the  knowledge  of  that, 
with  which  men  in  general  can  83rmpathize.     He  learns  to  man« 
Age  his  genius  more  prudently  and  efficainously.     His  powers 
and  acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration ;  for 
they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectations  of  others.     He  is  some* 
thing  besides  an  author,  and  is  not  therefixre  considned  merely 
as  an  author.     The  hearts  of  men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of 
their  own  class  ;  and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the 
conversational  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is  not  at* 
tiilmted  to  pride,  nor  his  communicatiyeness  to  vanity.*   To  these 
advantages  I  will  venture  to  add  a  superior  chance  of  happiness 
in  domestic  life,  wete  it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is  meii- 
torious  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most  part  within  it.   But 
ihJa  subject  involves  points  of  consideration  so  numerous  and  so 
deHcate,  and  would  not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  deny 
uments  firom  the  biography  of  literary  men,  that  I  now  menly 
allude  to  it  in  transitu.    When  the  same  oircumstaace  has  oo- 
cuired  at  very  difierent  times  to  very  different  persoBS,  aU  of 
\diom  have  some  one  thing  in  oonmion  ;  *there  is  xeason  to  sup* 

*  [lliese  hnea  in  The  Danger  of  writing  Veree,  by  Whitehead,  deecribe 
Hie  trials  of  the  profeaaed  and  noted  author  from  the  intensity  with  wfakh 
the  gpue  of  others  u  fixed  upon  him : 

**  His  acts,  hifl  words,  his  thoughts  no  more  his  own, 
Each  folly  blazoned  and  each  frailty  known. 
Is  hb  reserv'd^— his  sense  is  so  refined 
It  ne'er  deeeends  to  trifle  with  mankind. 
Open  and  free ! — ^fche7  find  the  secret  cause 
la  vanity ;  he  courts  the  world's  applause. 
Nay,  though  he  speak  not,  something  still  is  seen, 
Each  change  of  fiuse  betrays  a  fault  within. 
If  graaa^  'tis  spleen ;  he  snulea  but  to  deride ; 
And  downright  awkwardness  in  him  is  pride. 
Thua  must  he  steer  through  Dune's  uncertain  seas, 
Now  sunk  hy  censure,  and  now  pufiTd  by  praise ; 
Oontempt  with  envy  strangely  miz'd  endure, 
Fear'd  where  earess^d,  and  jealous  though  sooura"— a  0.] 
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pofle  that  such  circumstance  is  not  merely  attributahle  to  the 
persons  concerned,  but  is  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  the  one 
point  in  common  to  them  all.  Instead  of  the  vehement  and 
almost  slanderous  dehortation  from  marriage,  which  the  Misogyjie, 
Boooacoio*  addresses  to  literary  men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple 
advice  :  be  iiot  merely  a  man  of  letters !  Let  literature  be  an 
honorable  augmentation  to  your  arms ;  but  not  constitute  the 
coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon ! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course  answer  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  requesting  the  youthful  objector  (as  I  have 
already  done  on  a  fonner  occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self- 
examination,  whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work ; 
whether  spirits,  "  not  of  healthy'  and  with  whispers  "  not  from 
heaven,^^  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of  his  conscious- 
ness. Let  him  catalogue  Ids  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  a  dis- 
tinct, intelligible  form ;  let  him  be  certain,  that  he  has  read  with 
a  docile  mind  and  favorable  dispositions  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  had  both  mind  and 
heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  many 
renowned  characters,  who  had  doubted  like  himself,  and  whose 
researches  had  ended  in  the  clear  conviction,  that  their  doubts 
had  been  groundless,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  counter- 
weight. Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if  among  his  contem- 
poraries elder  than  himself  he  should  meet  with  one,  who,  with 
similar  powers,  and  fet&Ungs  as  acute  as  his  own,  had  entertained 
the  same  scruples ;  had  acted  upon  them ;  and  who  by  after- 
research  (when  the  step  was,  alas  !  irretrievable,  but  for  that  very 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had  discovered  him- 
self to  have  quarrelled  with  received  opinions  only  to  embrace 
errors,  to  have  left  the  direction  tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high 
road  of  honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labjUinth,  where 
when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy,  his  best  good 
fortune  was  finally  to  have  found  his  way  out  again,  too  late  for 
prudence,  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth  !  Time 
spent  in  such  delay  is  time  won  :  for  manhood  in  the  mean  time 
is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  above  all,  temperance  of  feelings.  And  even  if 
these  should  effect  no  change,  yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent 
the  final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  the  in- 
*  Ftto  t  Ch9t¥mi  di  DanU    [Sm  Appendix,  note  M.<-a  Q] 
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Wild  censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity,  hy  which  it  had  been 
precipitated.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  irreligion,  and  scarcely  less 
tlian  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  believe,  that  there  is  any  estab- 
lished and  reputable  profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man 
may  not  continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor  ;  and  doubtless 
there  is  likewise  none,  which  may  not  at  times  present  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary.  But  wofully  will  that  man  find  himself 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to 
speak  more  plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  members 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than  the  Church, 
the  law,  or  the  difierent  branches  of  commerce.  But  I  have 
treated  sufficiently  on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter 
of  this  volume.  I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  a 
short  extract  firom  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have  added  to 
the  illustrious  list  of  those,  who  have  combined  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  Muses,  not  only  with  the  faithiul  discharge,  but 
with  the  highest  honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  estab- 
lished profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a  note 
below  *  "  Am  sorgfaltigsten,  meiden  sie  die  AiUorschaft.  Zu 
ffvh  oder  unmdssig  gebraucht,  macht  sie  den  Kopftouste  und 
das  Herz  leer ;  tcenn  sie  auck  sonst  keine  uble  Fclgen  gctbe. 
Ein  Mensch,  der  nur  lieset  um  zu  drucken,  lieset  toahrschein- 
lick  iibd;  und  wer  jeden  Gedanken^  der  ikm  aufstosst,  dutch 
Federund  Presseversendett  hat  sie  in  kurzer  Zeit  aUe  versandt, 
und  urird  bald  ein  blosser  Diener  der  Druckerey,  ein  Buchsta- 
hensetzer  tcerden.f 

TRAKBLATION.* 

"With  the  greatest  possible  solicitude  avoid  authorship.  Too  early  or 
immoderately  employed,  it  makes  the  head  waste  and  the  heart  empty ; 
eren  were  there  no  other  worse  consequences.  A  person,  who  reads  only 
to  print,  in  alllprobability  reads  amiss ;  and  he,  who  sends  away  through 
tlie  pen  and  the  press  every  thought,  the  moment  it  oocors  to  him,  will 
in  a  short  time  have  sent  all  away,  and  will  become  a  mere  journeyman  of 
the  printing-office,  a  compoaitorr 

To  which  I  may  add  from  myself,  that  what  medical  physiologists  affirm 
of  certain  secretions  applies  equally  to  our  thoughts ;  they  too  most  be 
taken  up  again  into  the  circalation,  and  be  again  and  again  re-seoreted  in 
eider  to  insure  a  healthfiil  vigor,  both  to  the  mmd  and  to  its  intelleetaal 


t  See  Appendix.    (Note  N.) 


See  Appendix.    (Note  O.) 
o* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

▲  OHAPTEK    OF    BEQUESTS    AMD    PREMONITIONS    CONCEBNIHa    THE 
PERUSAL   OR  OMISSION  OF    THE   CHAPTER  THAT  FOLLOWS. 

In  the  perusal  of  philosopbical  works  I  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  a  resolve,  wbicb,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with 
the  allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  aocua- 
tomed  to  word  thus  :  untU  you  understand  a  ivriter's  ignorance, 
presiime  yoursdf  ignorant  of  his  under standiTig.  This  golden 
rule  of  mine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pythagoras  in  its  ob- 
scurity rather  than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  be  my  own  Hierocles,*  I  trust  that  he  will  find  it8 
meaning  fiilly  explained  by  the  following  instances.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and 
supernatural  experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer's  grounds,  and 
their  hollowness.  I  have  a  complete  insight  into  the  causes, 
which  through  the  medium  of  his  body  had  acted  on  his  mind  ; 
and  by  application  of  received  and  ascertained  laws  I  can  satis- 
fiictorily  explain  to  my  own  reason  all  the  strange  incidents,  which 
the  writer  records  of  himself  And  this  I  can  do  without  sus- 
pecting him  of  any  intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad 
daylight  a  man  tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
way  in  a  fog  or  by  treacherous  moonshine,  even  so,  and  with  the 
same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I  ibUow  the  traces  of  this 
bewildered  visionary.     /  understand  his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing  with  the  best  enr 
ergies  of  my  mind  the  Toi£US  of  Plato.  Whatever  I  comprehend, 
impresses  me  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius  ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  to  which  I  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.     In  other  treatises  of  the  same  phi> 

*  [A  Neo-Platonist  of  ^e  ifth  oeotury,  who  left  a  Oommmiary  en  ike 
CMden  Veren  of  Pyihti^&rmt,  as  wtU  aa  other  worke. — S.  C] 
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loiopher,  intended  fiir  the  aTerage  oompxehennonfl  of  men,  I  hn,y% 
been  delighted  with  the  masterly  good  sense,  -with  the  penpicoity 
of  the  hmguage,  and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  reoolleet, 
likewise,  that  nimieious  passages  in  this  author,  which  I  thor- 
oughly comprehend,  were  formerly  no  less  unintelligible  to  me, 
than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be 
quite  fashionable  to  dismiss  them  at  onoe  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
thu  I  can  not  do  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  because  I 
haTe  sought  in  yain  Ibr  causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
aflumed  inconsistency.  I  have  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of 
a  man  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with  such  half-meanings 
to  himself,  as  must  peifbroe  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his  readers. 
"When  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  rea- 
son, I  bring  into  distinct  remembrance  the  number  and  the  series 
of  great  men,  who  after  long  and  zealous  study  of  these  works 
had  joined  in  honoring  the  ziame  of  Plato  with  epithets,  that  al* 
most  transcend  humanily,  I  £90!,  that  a  contemptuous  verdict  on 
my  part  might  argue  want  of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  re- 
oaved  by  the  judicious,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration. 
Therefore,  utteriy  baiEed  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand  the 
ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  mysdf  igfiaratU  of  his  under- 
standing. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  authorship 
addresses  to  the  tmknown  reader,  I  advance  but  this  one ;  that 
he  will  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or  read 
the  whole  connectedly.  The  Purest  part  of  the  most  beantifiil 
body  will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered  from  its 
place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects,  where  a 
seemingly  trifling  difference  of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  di^ 
ferenee  in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  support- 
ing ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by  which  they 
are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may  perchance  present  a  skel* 
eton  indeed ;  but  a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I 
might  find  numerous  precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to 
strip  his  mind  of  all  prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present.  For  in  trutht 
such  requests  a{q[>ear  to  me  not  much  unlike  the  advice  given 
to  hypochondriacal  patients  in  Dr.  Buohan's  domestic  medioine  : 
viddioetf  to  preserve  themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  good 
q;>irit0.     Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroying  the  memory 
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a  parte  ante,  without  injory  to  its  future  operations,  and  witlftnot 
detriment  to  the  judgment,  I  should  suppress  the  request  as  pre- 
mature ;  and  therefore,  however  much  I  may  wish  to  be  read 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criterion,  by  which 
it  may  be  rationally  conjectured  before-hand,  whether  or  no  & 
reader  would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  peru- 
sal of  this,  or  any  other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principles. 
But  it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the  least  dis- 
respect either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  this  :  if  a  man  re- 
ceives as  ftmdamental  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstra- 
ble and  incapable  of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of 
matter,  spirit,  soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cause 
and  efiect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory  and  habit;  if  he 
feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  concerning  all  these,  and  is  satia- 
fied,  if  only  he  can  analyze  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or 
more  of  these  supposed  elements  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangeiaent :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courteously  as  pos- 
sible convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  bonuB  es,  doctufl,  prudeiu ;  aat  hand  tibi  tpiro. 

For  these  terms  do  in  truth  include  all  the  difficulties,  which 
the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solution.  Taking  them  there- 
fore in  mass,  and  unexamined,  it  requires  only  a  decent  appren- 
ticeship in  logic,  to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and 
oolors,  as  the  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs  pull 
out  ribbon  after  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And  not  more  diffi- 
cidt  is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to  their  different  genera. 
But  though  this  analysis  is  highly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowl- 
edge more  distinct,  it  does  not  really  add  to  it.  It  does  not  in- 
crease, though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes,  for  all  the  es- 
tablished professions  of  society,  this  is  sufficient.  But  for  philoso- 
phy in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and 
therefore  scientia  scientiartimf  this  mere  analysts  of  terms  is 
preparative  only,  though  as  a  preparative  discipline  indispensable. 

Still  less  dare  a  fiivorable  perusal  be  anticipated  from  the 
pioselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy,  which  talking  of  mind 
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but  thinkiiig  of  brick  and  mortar,  or  other  images  equally  abstract- 
ed hmn  body,  contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter, 
and  in  a  few  hoars  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  explain  the 
omne  scUnle  by  reducing  all  things  to  impressions,  ideas,  and 
sensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires  some 
courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  which  disquisitions 
on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scien- 
tific s3rmbol8,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Public.  I  say  then,  that 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men,  nor  for  many,  to 
be  philosophers.  There  is  «  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
actualized  by  an  efiRnt  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  consciousness, 
which  lies  beneath  or  (as  it  were)  behind  the  spontaneous  con- 
sciousness natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans 
distinguished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans- 
Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  spon- 
taneous ccMisciousnees ;  citra  et  trans  conscientiam  communem. 
The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which  is 
there£}re  properly  entitled  transcendental ,  in  order  to  discriminate 
it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and  re-presentation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless  specula- 
tion which,  abandoned  by  ^aU  distinct  consciousness,  because 
transgressing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
are  justly  condenmed,  as  transcendent.*     The  first  range  of  hills, 

*  Hub  diBtinction  between  tranacendental  imd  traruemdent  is  obflerved  by 
our  elder  diTines  aod  philoeophers,  whenever  they  ezpreea  themaelyes 
Bcholastically.  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  has  confounded  the  two  words ;  bat  his 
own  authorities  do  not  bear  him  out.  Of  this  celebrated  dictionary  I  will 
Tenture  to  remark  once  for  all,  that  I  should  suspect  the  man  of  a  morose 
dispoeiticHi  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect  and  gratitude  as  a  moat 
instruetiye  and  entertaining  book^  and  hitherto,  unfortunately,  an  indispen- 
sable book;  bat  I  confess,  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  a 
philosophic  and  thorough  scholar  any  but  very  qualified  praises  of  it,  as  a 
dictionary,  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genuine  words  omitted ; 
for  this  is  (and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent)  true,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has 
noticed,  of  our  b^  Qreek  Lexicons,  and  this  too  after  the  successive  labors 
of  so  many  giants  in  learning.  I  refer  at  present  both  to  omissions  and 
eommiasimiB  of  a  more  important  nature.  "What  these  are,  me  ioiUm  Judiee, 
will  be  stated  at  full  in  The  Friend,  republished  and  completed' 

>  [This  is  one  of  the  many  literary  projects  and  promises  of  Mr.  Coleridge 
thai  were  never  folfiUed— S.  0.] 
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that  en^ireles  the  aewaty  rale  of  human  life,  is  the  hoiifloa  Sn  the 
majority  of  ita  inhabitants.  On  its  ridges  the  common  son  is  bcnn 
and  departs.  From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them  they 
vanish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and  bul- 
wark of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher  ascents 
are  too  often  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  iirom  uncultivated 
swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To 
the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as  the  dark  haunts 
of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude  with  impunity; 
and  now  aU  a-glow,  with  colors  not  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at 
as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  #nd  power.  But  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  a  few,  who  measuring  and  sounding  the  rivers 
of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  inaccessible  falls  have 
learned,  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far  inward  ;  a 
few,  who  even  in  the  level  streams  have  detected  elements,  which 

I  had  never  heard  of  the  oorreepondence  between  Wakefield  and  Fox  till 
I  saw  the  account  of  it  this  morning  (16th  September,  1816)  in  the  Monthly 
Review.  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  at  finding,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had  pr<r 
posed  to  himself  nearly  the  same  plan  for  a  Greek  and  Eogliah  Dictionary, 
which  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  years  ago.  But  fiur,  &r 
more  grieved  am  I,  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it  I  can  not  but  think 
it  a  subject  of  most  serious  regret,  that  the  same  heavy  expenditure,  which 
is  now  employing  in  the  republication  of  Stefhanus  augmented,  had  not  been 
applied  to  a  new  Lexicon  on  a  more  philosophical  plan,  with  the  English, 
German,  and  French  syuonymes  as  well  as  tiie  latin.  In  almost  every  in- 
stanoe  the  precise  individual  meaning  might  be  given  in  an  English  or  G«r- 
man  word ;  whereas  in  Latin  we  must  too  often  be  contented  with  a  mere 
general  and  inclusive  term.  How  indeed  can  it  be  otl^erwise,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  render  the  most  copious  language  of  the  world,  the  most  admirable 
for  the  fineness  of  ita  distinctions,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  vagna 
languages  f  EspeciaUy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  number  of  the 
works,  still  extant,  written  while  the  Greek  and  JJatin  were  living  languages. 
Were  I  asked  what  I  deemed  the  greatest  and  most  unmixed  benefit,  which 
a  wealthy  individual,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  individuals  could  bestow 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer,  "a 
philosophical  English  dictionary ;  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Gkrman,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  synonymes,  and  with  correspondent  indexes."  That  the 
learned  languages  might  thereby  be  acquired,  better,  in  half  the  time,  is  but 
a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  such  a  w6rk.  O !  if  it  should  be  permitted  by  Providence,  that 
without  detriment  to  freedom  and  independence  our  government  might  be 
enabled  to  become  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  revenue  I  Ifiere  was 
a  time,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  Gk>vemmeDti  Have  we  not 
flown  off  to  the  contrary  extreme  t 
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the  vale  itaelf  nor  the  sttiromidiiig  moimtains  contained  or 
eoold  sapjrfy.*  How  and  ivhence  to  these  thoaghts,  these  strong 
pTobalnlities,  the  ascertaining  vision,  the  intuitive  knowledge  may 
finaUy  supervene,  can  be  learnt  only  by  the  fact.  I  mi^t  op- 
pose to  the  question  the  words  with  whichf  Plotinus  suj^poses 
Nature  to  answer  a  similar  difficulty.  "  Should  any  one  interro- 
gate her,  how  she  works,  if  graciously  she  vouchsafe  to  listen  and 
speak,  she  will  reply,  it  behooves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  in- 
terrogatories, but  to  understand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  silent, 
and  work  without  words.*'} 

likewise  in  the  fifth  boc^  of  the  fifth  Ennead,  speaking  of  the 
highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  discur- 
sive, or  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 

**  The  yisiozi  and  the  Acuity  diyine  f% 

he  says  :  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as 

*  April,  1826.  If  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own  ^ea,  I  Bbould  not  be- 
Here  that  Z  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  hydrostatic  Bulls  as  bellow  in  this  un- 
happy all^ory  or  string  of  metaphors !  How  a  riyer  was  to  trayel  up  hill 
from  a  vale  &r  inufordf  over  the  intervening  mountains,  Morpheus,  the  Dream- 
wearer,  can  alone  unriddle.  I  am  ashamed  and  hmnbled. — S.  T.  Ooleridge. 
f  Taw><M"l,  iii.  8.  8.  The  force  of  the  Greek  awih<u  ia  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed  by  "  understand  f  our  own  idiomatic  phrase  "to  go  along  mith  mf 
coDMs  nearest  to  it.  The  passage,  that  foUows,  full  of  profound  sense,  ap- 
pears to  me  evidently  corrupt ;  and  in  fact  no  writer  more  wants,  better 
deserres,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtaiu,  a  new  and  more  correct  edition — ri  ohv 
awUvai ;  5rt  rd  yevofuvov  kan  Oiafia  ifidv,  aiwnftric  (mallemt  BiafUL^  ifioO 
dUTnjoiKt)  1^  fvcei  ytvofitvov  Beutfftipui,  koL  ftci  yevofthtj  kK  $9t»plac  rijf  (&d{, 
n^  ^ffcv  ix^iv  ^iXodtoftava  vvapKei.  (nuUlem,  ttai  fioi  9  ytvofiivti  ix  0eopla£ 
dvT^  6dlc.)  "  What  then  are  we  to  understand  9  That  whatever  is  pro- 
duced ia  an  intuition,  I  silent ;  and  that,  which  is  thus  generated,  is  by  its 
nature  a  theorem,  or  form  of  contemplation ;  and  the  birth,  which  results 
to  me  from  this  contemplation,  attains  to  have  a  contemplative  nature.**  So 
Synesiua: 

'OiUc  Upd, 

'ApptfTa  yovd^ 

The  after-comparison  of  the  process  of  the  natura  naturam  with  that  of 
Uie  geometrician  is  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  philosophy. 

J  [Kai  eI  TiQ  di  airr^  ipoiTo  rivoc  ivexa  -Koitl,  it  roi)  kpuruvTO^  Mfkoi 
hriUeiv  Kai  Xiyetv,  elnoi  &v  ixP^  f^  f^  ipur^v,  AXXdi  awthai  Koi  airdv 
aiuir^f  &anep  ty6  aiunH,  koI  oiK  elBiafiai  "kiyttv,  Ennead.  ill  8. 8,  in  tnt/t^ 
p.  634  of  Oreuzer's  edition. — S.  C] 

§  [Poet  Works,  vL  p.  6.    The  Excursion,  book  i — S.  C] 


■  [Hymn.  T^rt.  v.  £26.-8.  O.] 
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if  it  were  a  thing  sulvject  to  place  and  motion,  for  it  neither  ap- 
proached hither,  nor  again  departs  firom  hence  to  some  other 
place  ;  but  it  either  appears  to  us  or  it  does  not  appear.     So  that 
we  ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
source,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  us ;  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  blessed  spectacle  as  the  eye  waits  pa- 
tiently for  the  rising  sun."*     They,  and  they  only,  can  acquire 
the  philosophic  imagination,  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition, 
who  within  themselves  can  interpret  and  understand  the  symbol, 
that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of 
the  caterpiUar  ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room 
in  its  involucrum  for  arUenfue  yet  to  come.     They  know  and 
feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works 
on  them  !     In  short,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed  for  a  cor- 
responding world  of  sense  ;  and  we  have  it.     All  the  organs  of 
spirit  are  framed  for  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  though  the 
latter  organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.     Bat  they  exist  in 
all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in  the  moral  being. 
How  else  could  it  be,  that  even  worldlings,  not  wholly  debased, 
will  contemplate  the  man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goidness 
with  contradictory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?     **  Poor  man  ! 
he  is  not  made  for  this  world."     Oh  !  herein  they  utter  a  pro- 
phecy of  universal  fulfilment ;  for  man  must  either  rise  or  sink. 
It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to  rest  satisfied 
with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
a  friUer  knowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated.     That  the  com- 
mon consciousness  itself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction, 
that  it  is  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface,  I  shall 
merely  assume  as  a  postulate  j^ro  tempore.     This  having  been 
granted,  though  but  in  expectation  of  the  argument,  I  can  safely 
deduce  from  it  the  equal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  phi- 
losophy can  not  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 

*  ['Ocrre  diropelv  6dev  i^avij,  i^itdev  ^  Mov,  kcU  dire^dovro^  elwelv,  Ivdov 
dpa  ^,  KtU  oiK  hfdov  ai'  ^  (oi  del  Cv^^iVf  iroOev,  oi  ydp  iari  rb  iroBev'  oCre 
ydp  ipxeraif  oijre  Uneiaiv  oida/iov,  dAAd  ^aivercU  re  koI  oh  ^cuveToc  dtd  06 
Xptf  diuK€iv,  d^'  iavxv  fiiveiVf  lug  dv  ^av^,  vapaaKevdaavra  kavrbv  Bearitv 
elvaif  danep  6<p6a?.fidg  dvaroXdg  ^Xiov  irepifiiveif)  6  Si  iirep^avelc  tov  dfu^ov^ 
Toc,  i§  dKeavod  ^aolv  61  noitfrdty  ISukcv  iavrby  dedacurSai  roig  5fifiaaiv.  Eon 
V.  6.  8.— JU:]    P.  976  of  0reu«er*8  edit. 

The  parentheses  note  the  part  of  the  paaaage  quoted  in  the  text. — S.  C] 
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and  cultivated  claiees.     A  syBtem,  the  first  principle  of  which  it 
is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  spiritual  in  man  (t.  e.  of 
that  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  our  natural  consciousness) 
must  needs  have  a  great  obscurity  for  those,  who  have  never  dis- 
ciplined and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.     It  must  in 
truth  he  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Anti-Croshen,  for  men  to 
whom  the  noblest  treasures  of  their  own  being  are  reported  only 
through  the  imperfect  translation  of  lifeless  and  sightless  motions. 
Perhaps,  in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  shadows 
of  notions  ;  even  as  the  notional  understanding  itself  is  but  the 
shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and  actual  truth.     On  the  immedi- 
ate, which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or 
absolute  affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness),  all  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge  depends ;  and  this  becomes  intelligible  to  no 
man  by  the  ministry  of  mere  words  from  without.     The  medium, 
by  which  spirits  understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding 
air  ;  but  the  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  as  the  com- 
mon ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the  tremulous  reciprocatioiui 
of  which  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  Inmost  of  the  soul. 
Where  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  jUled  with  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  one  struggling  in 
bondage)  aU  spiritual  intercourse  is  interrupted,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself     No  wonder  then,  that  he  remains 
incomprehensible  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.     No  wonder, 
that,  in  the  fearfrd  desert  of  his  consciousness,  he  wearies  him- 
self out  with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo  answers, 
either  from  his  own  heart,  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being  ;  or  be- 
wilders himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the  mere 
refructions  fit>m  unseen  and  distant  truths  through  the  distorting 
medium .  of  his  own  unenlivened  and  stagnant  understanding ! 
To  remain  unintelligible   to  such  a  mind,   exclaims  Schelling 
on  a  like  occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy  (the  same  writer  observes)  contains 
instances  of  systems,  which  for  successive  generations  have  re- 
mained enigmatic.  Such  he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
another  writer  (rashly  I  think,  and  invidiously)  extols  as  the  only 
philosopher,  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced  of  his  own  doc- 
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the  parts  in  the  very  object,  which  from  every  other  point  of 
view  must  appear  confused  and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  secta- 
rianism has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  failures. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  oonceptions  by  the  lines,  which  we 
have  drawn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  conceptions  of  others.  Tai 
trouv6  qtie  la  plupart  des  Sectes  trnt  raison  dans  une  bonne 
partie  de  ce  qu^eUes  avancent,  fnais  non  pas  tant  en  ce  qu'elles 
nient.^ 

A  system,  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
functions  of  intelligence,  must  of  course  place  its  first  position  from, 
beyond  the  memory,  and  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  principle  of 
solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Such 
a  position  therefore  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  demanded,  and 
the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is  it  demanded  ?  On 
this  account  I  think  it  expedient  to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.!  The 
word  postulate  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  mathematics.) 
In  geometry  the  primaiy  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  but 
postulated.  The  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  space  is 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  point  is  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually 
changed,  remains  as  yet  undetermined.  But  if  the  direction  of 
the  point  have  been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  incloses  no  space ; 
or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  determined  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  it  must  fiow  back  again  on  itself,  that  is,  there  arises 
a  cyclical  line,  which  does  inclose  a  space.  If  the  straight  line 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of 
the  straight.     It  is  a  line,  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  the 

•  [See  Appendix  P.— S.  C] 

f  [The  following  remarks,  contained  in  tibia  and  the  next  two  paragrapht» 
as  fiu*  aa  the  reference  to  Plotinus,  are  borrowed  from  Sebelling,  only  a 
few  words  here  and  there  being  added  or  altered  by  Mr.  Oolendge.  See 
Ahhandlungen  tur  ErlcAier,  Ac.  Phil.  Schrift,  pp.  829-80-81-82.  Mr.  0. 
has  expanded  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  whidi  in  the  Gkrman  author 
stands  thus :  "  Philosophy  is  to  him  a  fabric  of  air,  eyen  as  to  one  bom  deaf 
the  most  excellent  theory  of  muaic  if  he  knew  not,  or  did  not  belieye,  ^lat 
other  men  have  a  sense  more  than  he,  must  seem  a  rain  play  with  oonoep> 
tions,  wlifoh  may  have  connection  in  itself  indeed,  but  at  bottom  has  abeo- 
lutely  no  reality."    Transl— S.  C] 

X  See  SchelL  Abhandl,  sur  Erlauter,  dei  TtLder  Wium^B^a/UMkr*, 
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straight,  bat  changes  its  direction  continnonsly.  But  if  the  pri- 
mary line  be  conceived  as  tindetermined,  and  the  straight  line  as 
determined  throughont,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  third  compound 
of  both.  It  is  at  once  undetermined  and  determined ;  undeter- 
mined through  any  point  without,  and  determined  through  itself. 
Geometry  therefore  supplies  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a 
primary  intuition,  fiom  which  every  science  that  lays  claim  to 
evidence  must  take  its  commencement.  The  mathematician 
does  not  begin  with  a  demonstrable  proposition,  but  with  an  in- 
tuition, a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  presents  itself.  Philosophy 
is  employed  on  objects  of  the  inner  sense,  and  can  not,  like 
geometry,  appropriate  to  every  construction  a  correspondent  out' 
ward  intuition.  Nevertheless  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at 
evidence,  must  proceed  from  the  most  original  construction,  and 
the  question  then  is,  what  is  the  most  original  construction  or  first 
productive  act  for  the  inner  sense.  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  inner  sense.  But 
in  philosophy  the  inner  sense  can  not  have  its  direction  deter- 
mined by  any  outward  object.  To  the  original  construction  of 
the  line  I  can  be  compeUed  by  a  line  drawn  before  me  on  the  slate 
or  on  sand.  The  stroke  thus  drawn  is  indeed  not  the  line  itself, 
but  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  is  not  fro<i  it,  that 
we  first  learn  to  know  the  line ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  bring 
this  stroke  to  the  original  line  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  otherwise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensuous  image  of 
the  origixuil  or  ideal  line,  and  an  efficient  mean  to  excite  every 
imagination  to  the  intuition  of  it. 

It  is  demanded  then,  whether  there  be.  found  any  means  in 
philosophy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  inner  sense,  as  in 
mathematics  it  is  determinable  by  its  specific  image  or  outward 
picture.  Now  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  for 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  fireedom.  One  man's  6on- 
scionsness  extends  only  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations 
caused  in  him  by  external  impressions;  another  enlarges  his 
inner  sense  to  a  consciousness  of  forms  and  quantity  ;  a  third  in 
addition  to  the  image  is  conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion  of 
the  thing ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  his  notioasr— he  reflects 
on  his  own  reflections;  and  thus  we  may  say  without  impropri- 
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ety,  that  the  one  pofiseBses  more  or  leas  inner  lenae,  than  the 
other.  This  more  or  leas  betrays  already,  that  philosophy  in  iti 
first  principles  must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  theo- 
retical or  speculative  side.  This  difierence  in  degree  does  not 
exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in*  Plato  shows,  that  aa  ig- 
norant  slave  may  be  brought  to  understand  and  of  himself  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  geometrical  problem.  Socrates  drew  the 
figures  for  the  slave  in  the  sand.  The  disciples  of  the  critieal 
philosophy  could  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
Forge  and  some  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes)  represent  the  ori- 
gin of  our  representations  in  copper-plates  ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  utterly  useles^  To  an  Esquimaoz 
or  New  Zealander  our  most  popular  philosophy  would  be  whoUy 
unintelligible.  The  sense,  the  inward  oigaii,  for  it  is  not  yet 
bom  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us,  yes,  and  some 
who  think  themselves  philosophers  too,  to  whdm  the  philosophie 
organ  is  entirely  wanting.  To  such  a  man  philosophy  is  a  mere 
play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf,  or 
like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  bhnd.  The  connection  of  the 
parts  and  their  logical  dependencies  may  be  seen  and  remena- 
bered :  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hollow,  unsustained  by 
living  contact,  unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition  which 
exists  by  and  in  the  act  that  affirms  its  existence,  which  is 
known,  because  it  is,  and  is,  because  it  is  known.  The  words  of 
Plotinus,  in  the  assumed  person  of  Nature,  hold  true  of  the  phil- 
osophic energy.      T6  BsaQor  fiB,  Oei^qruna  tkmc*,  &4rnB^  ol  ysnfUj^tu 

t&p  aoiftdtup  Y^fifial,  With  me  the  act  of  contemplation  makes  the 
thing  contemplated,  as  the  geometricians  contemplating  describe 
lines  correspondent ;  but  I  not  describing;  lines,  but  simply  con- 
templating, the  representative  fonns  of  things  rise  up  into  exist- 
ence.* 

*  {Kal  el  Tie  Si  o^r^  ipoiro  rlvoc  ivena  noiet,  el  tov  iporCvroc  iBiXoi 
tirtdeiv  Koi  ?^etv,  eliroi  dv  ixp^  /^  H^  ipur^Vf  dXAd  ffwihfiu  xal  a^T^ 
aiair^f  Coirep  tyd  atuirUf  Koi  oiftc  eWiOfUu  leyeiv,  Tl  o6v  awUvat ;  6r<  rd 
yevofievov  kori  Bia/ui  i/idv,  aiunriaiQy  Koi  ^vaei  yevofievov  Bet^fta,  koX  ftoi 
yevo^Uvy  kK  Oeuptag  r^f  <j61  t^  ^vatv  ix^iv  ^iTiodedfiova  vndpxeh  Koi  t6 
Beupovv  fxoVf  Bettprjfta  iroiel,  Ctonep  ol  yenfilTpai  BetjpovvTeg  ypa^cvatv  akV 
ifiov  f^  ypcupovaifCt  Beupovaijc  ^h  if^iaravTai  al  rav  auftdruv  ypofj^idl,  u<nrep 
iKninrovam:  koH  fwi  rd  r^g  fitlTpbg  ca2  ruv  yeivaiUvuv  imopx^t  vdOog,  Emi* 
ill.  8.  8.-— JSUL    P.  684,  of  Oreiuer's  edit.-^  0.] 
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The  postulate  of  philosophy  and  at  the  same  time  the  test  of 
philosophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the  heaven-descended 
KNOW  THTSELF !  (E  codo  descefidtt,  rrodi  aeavrdp,)  And 
this  at  once  practically  and  speculatively.  For  as  philosophy  is 
*  nei^er  a  science  of  the  reason  or  understanding  only,  nor  merely 
a  science  of  morals,  but  the  science  of  being  altogether,  its  pri- 
mary ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative  nor  merely  prac- 
tical, but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge  rests  on  the  coincidence 
of  an  object  with  a  subject.*  (My  readers  have  been  warned  in 
a  former  chapter  that,  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  the  wri- 
ter's, the  term,  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense  as 
equivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the  necessary  correl- 
ative of  object  or  quicquid  otjicUur  nienti,)  For  we  can  know 
that  only  which  is  true  :  and  the  truth  is  universally  placed  in 
the  coincidence  of  the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representa- 
tion with  the  object  represented. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  that  is  merely  objective,  we  will  henco- 
fiirth  call  NATURE,  confining  the  tenu  to  its  passive  and  material 
smse,  as  comprising  all  the  jpharyomena  by  which  its  existence  is 
made  known  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  the  sum  of  all  that  is 
SUBJECTIVE,  we  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  the  self  or  in- 
telligence. Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithesis.  In- 
telligence is  conceived  of  as  exclusively  representative,  nature  as 
exclusively  represented ;  the  one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  with- 
out consciousness.  Now  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge  there 
is  required  a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of  the  con- 
BciouB  being,  and  of  that  which  is  in  itself  unconscious.  Our 
problem  is  to  explain  this  concurrence,  its  possibility  and  its  ne- 
cessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can  not  determine  to  which 
of  the  two  the  priority  belongs.  There  is  here  no  first,  and  no 
seeoad  ;  both  are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose  it  dissolved. 
I  must  necessarily  set  out  jBrom  the  one,  to  which  therefore  I  give 

*  [This  sentence  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  parenthesis  immediately 
sueceeding  it,  all  that  follofws,  as  £eff  as  the  words  "mechanism  of  the  heav- 
«Dly  motions,''  is  to  be  fovmd  in  Sohelling's  Jeanne,  Id.  pp.  1-4 :  but  a  few 
caplaoatory  ezpresaioiia  are  added,  and  some  aeatenoea  are  a  litUe  altered 
and  differently  arranged— 8.  C] 
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tieal  antecedence,  in  order  to  airive  at  the  other.     Bat 
are  but  two  factors  or  elements  in  the  problem,  subject 
ct,  and  as  it  is  left  indeterminate  ftom  whidi  of  them  I 
ommence,  there  are  two  cases  equally  possible. 

TREB.  TBEB  OBJECTIVE  B  TAKEN  AS  THE  FIRST,  AIVD  THEN 
S  TO  ACCOUNT  FOB.  THE  SVPERVENTION  OF  THE  SuBJECTIVB, 
OALBSCES  WITH  IT. 

LOtion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
stive.  On  the  contrary  they  mutually  exclude  each  other, 
jecti^  .therefore  must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The 
on  of  nature  does  not  apparently  involve  the  oo-presenoe' 
telligenoe  making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  that  is,  rcpre- 
it.  This  desk  for  instance  would  (according  to  our  nata- 
>ns)  be,  though  these  should  exist  no  sentient  being  to 
t.  niis  then  is  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy.  It 
the  objective  or  unconsoious  nature  as  the  first,  and  haa 
i  to  explain  how  intelligence  dan  supervene  to  it,  cir  how 
a  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  shonld  appear,  that  all 
aed  naturaSsts,  without  having  distinctly  proposed  the 
to  themselves,  have  yet  eipistantly  moved  in  the  line  of 
on,  it  must  aSbrd  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem 
founded  in  nature.*  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
o  poles  reciprocally  required  end  presupposed,  all  sciences 
>ceed  from  l^e  one  or  the  other,  and  must  tend  toward 
site  as  far  as  the  equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  reo- 
uid  become  identical.  The  necessary  tendence  therefore 
tural  philosophy  is  from  nature  to  intelligence ;  and  this, 
>ther  is  the  true  ground  and  occasion  of  the  instinctive 
to  introduce  theory  into  our  views  of  natural  pJuBnamena. 
lest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  consigt  in  the 
piritualization  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  in- 
sind  intellect.  The  phenomena  {the  material)  must 
isappear,  and  the  laws  alone  {thefomud)  must  resnain. 
it  comes,  that  in  nature  itself  the  more  the  principle  of 
JcB  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk  drop  ofi",  the  phanome- 
iselves  become  more  spiritual  and  at  length  cease  alto- 

iUing's  words  oorrespondent  to  this  hut  sentence  are  these :  "  That 
e  of  Katore  at  least  approziinates  to  the  solutioo  of  the  problam 
id  without  knowing  it— eaa  be  only  briefly  shown  here.*  DrimtL 
a  0.] 
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gether  in  oqt  oonsciousneas.  The  optical  phanamena  are  but  a 
geometry,  the  lines  of  which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  mate- 
riality of  this  light  itself  has  aheady  become  matter  of  doubt. 
In  the  appearances  of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter  is  lost,  and 
of  the  piugnontena  of  gravitation,  which  not  a  few  among  the 
most  illustnous  Newtonians*  have  declared  no  otherwise  com- 
prehensible than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  influence,  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast 
scaie  is  the  mechanism  of  tho  heavenly  motions.f     The  theory 

*  £"  Which  searchers  of  Nature  themselTes  thought  it  only  powible  to 
oonceiTe,"  Ac.     Schelliog,  lU  p.  4.— S.  C] 

f  [After  *'  the  meehanigm  of  the  heavenly  motioDs,*  SehaDlng  proceeds 
thuB — **  The  perfected  theory  of  nature  vrovM  be  tliat,  in  virtue  of  whxeh 
«U  nature  diould  resolve  itself  into  an  intelligence.  The  dead  and  trnoon- 
eeious  pradnteU  cf  Nature  are  emly  abortive  attempte  of  Nature  to  re/leet  her- 
edj;  but  the  so  named  P£AJ>  natttre  in  general  is  an  unripe  intelligence; 
thence  through  her  PHiSNOiCENA,  even  while  yet  uneonseiouSf  the  intelligent 
rharaeter  discovers  itself r  The  sentence  in  italics  it  omitted  by  Mr.  C,  who 
says  of  it,  in  a  note :  **  True  or  false  this  position  is  too  early.  Nothing 
precedent  has  azplaiaed,  much  less  proved,  it  true."  "  Hie  highest  aim,  to 
become  eempletely  an  ofa^t  te  seli^  Nature  first  attains  through  the  high- 
est and  last  reflection,  which  is  no  other  than  man,  or  that  which  we  com- 
monly call  reason,  through  which  Nature  first  returns  completely  into  her- 
self, and  whereby  it  becomes  evident,  that  Nature  originally  is  identical 
with  that  which  is  known  in  us  as  intelligence  and  ooosciousness." 

^  This  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature  necessarily 
tends  to  represent  Nature  as  intelligent ;  it  is  precisely  through  this  ten- 
dency that  it  becomes  Nature-Philosophy,  which  is  the  one  necessary  ground- 
knowledge  of  philosophy." 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  contained  in  pp.  887-9  of 
the  Kographia,  with  some  additions.  Then  after  the  second  statement  of 
the  problem,  which  is  given  verbatim  frcm  Schelling  by  Mr.  C,  and,  after 
six  paragraphs  which  he  omits,  the  Transse.  Id  proceeds  as  follows :  "  As 
Qke  natural  philosopher,  whose  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the  objective, 
nn^ku  to  prevent  nothing  so  much  as  the  blending  of  the  subjective  in  his 
knowledge,  so,  conversely,  the  Transcendental  philosoi^er  (objects  to  nothing 
so  mnd^  as  any  admixture  of  the  objective  in  the  pure  subjective  princi- 
ple of  knowledge.  The  means  of  separation  is  absolute  skepticism— not 
the  half  sort^  directed  only  against  the  common  pr^ndiees  of  men,  which 
yet  never  sees  ioAo  the  ground ;  but  the  comprehensive  skepticism,  which 
is  aimed  not  against  single  prejudices,  but  against  the  fundamental  preju- 
dice, with  whidrall  others  must  &11  of  themselves.  For  beside  the  artifi- 
cial prejndioeB,  introduced  into  man,  there  are  others,  far  more  original 
planted  in  him  not  by  instruction  or  art,  but  by  Nature  herself;  which, 
with  all  but  the  philosopher,  stand  for  the  prinoiplee  of  all  knowledge  snd 

vor.   in.  P 
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of  natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed,  wh«a  all  aatow 
was  demonBtrated  to  be  identical  in  essence  with  that,  which  in 
its  highest  known  power  exists  in  man  as  intelligence  and  self- 
consciousness  ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare  not 
only  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of 
their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the  great  Prophet  during  the 
vision  of  the  mount  in  the  skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  science,  which 
commences  with  the  material  phcsnomenon  as  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things  existing,  does  yet  by  the  necessity  of  theoriz- 
ing unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as 
an  intelligence  ;  and  by  this  tendency  the  science  of  nature  be* 
comes  finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of  the  two  poles  of  fun- 
damental science. 

2.  Or  the  ST7BJECTIVE  IS  TAKEN  A8  THE  FIRST,  AND  THE  FBOB- 
LEM  THEN  IS,  HOW  THERE  SUPERVENES  TO  IT  A  COINCroENT  OBJEC- 
TIVE. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  suecess  in  each,  depends 
on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles  with  a 
carefiil  separation  and  exclusion  of  those,  which  appertain  to  the 
opposite  science.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intermixture 
of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as  for  instanee,  arbitrary  sup- 
positions or  rather  suffictions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents, 
and  the  substitution  of  final  for  efficient  causes ;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  intelligential  philosopher  is  equally 
anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into  the  sub- 
jective principles  of  his  science,  as  for  iiLstance  the  assumiption 
of  impresses  or  configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  min- 
iature pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from  sup- 
posed originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects  of 
vision,  but  deductions  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  explanation* 
This  purification  of  the  mind  is  efiected  by  an  absolute  and  scien- 
tific skepticism,  to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determined  itself 
fi)r  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des  Cartes  who  (ia 
his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least  of  the  modems,  gave  a 


by  the  bmts  teLf-thinke^  are  ercn  oooBidered  the  touehstoiie  of  all  truth* 
TVwum;  /d  p.  8.  TranaL  The  sabttance  of  thia  paaaage  the  reader  witt 
find  in  the  paragraph  of  the  R  L.  beginniog  witii.  the  words :  '*  la  the  par* 
ndt  of  these  soieDoet,"  pp.  888-9.-'-a  0.] 
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beftatiiol  example  of  this  voluntary  doubt,  this  self-detexnuned 
indetennmation,  happily  expresses  its  utter  diJSerence  from  the 
skepticism  of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  Scepticas, 
imitahar,  qui  dubitant  tanttwiMt  dubitenty  et  prater  incertitU" 
dinem  ipsam  nihil  quarunt.  Nam  contra  totus  in  eo  eram  ut 
aliqidd  certi  reperirem.*  Nor  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  motives 
and  final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  objects,  which  are  not  as  in  ordi- 
nary skepticism  the  prejudices  of  education  and  circumstancOi  but 
those  original  and  innate  prejudices  which  nature  herself  has 
planted  in  all  men,  and  which  to  all  but  the  philosopher  are  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  test  of  truth. 

t  Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reducible  to  the  one 
fundamental  presumption,  that  there  exist  things  without  us. 
Aj6  this  on  the  one  hand  originates,  neither  in  grounds  nor  argu- 
ments, and  yet  on  the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  at- 
tempts to  remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments  {naturam  furca  eor 
pellas  tamen  tcsque  redibit ;)  on  the  one  hand  lays  claim  to  m- 
XEDUTE  certainty  as  a  position  at  once  indemonstrable  and  irre- 
sistible, and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  some- 
thing essentially  difierent  from  ourselves,  nay  even  in  opposition 
to  ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  possibly  become 
a  part  of  our  immediate  consciousness  (in  other  words  how  that, 
which  ex  hypothesi  is  and  continues  to  be  extrinsic  and  alien  to 
our  being,  should  become  a  modification  of  our  being) ;  the  philoso- 
pher therefore  compels  himself  to  treat  this  faith  as  nothing  more 
than  a  prejudice,  innate  indeed  and  connatural,  but  still  a  preju- 
dice. 

t  The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims  but  necessitates 

•  Des  CarteB,  J>U9.  de  Methodo,    [Sect  ill  AmsteL  1664,  p.  16.— a  0.] 

f  [The  ooDt«Dts  of  this  paragraph  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranmc,  Id,  pp. 
8, 9,  oidy  the  seoond  sentenoe  in  brackets  "in  other  words,  Ac."  being  inter- 
polated.—S.  C] 

t  [Hie  paaaagee  firom  whieh  tfaia  pafragraph  ia  taken  atand  thus  in  Schel- 
lii^:  ih.  pp.  9,  10.  *^The  contradictioa,  that  a  position,  which,  by  its  own 
nature,  can  not  be  immediately  certain,  is  nevertheless  bo  blindly,  and  ground- 
Ittsly  received  as  snch,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  can  only  solve  by 
prcaonuDg  that  the  aforesaid  position,  hiddenly  and  hitherto  unperoeivedly, 
docs  not  (merely)  cohere,  but  is  identicid— one  and  the  same— with  an  un- 
BBcdiate  oonaciousneas ;  and  to  demonstrate  this  id€ntity  will  be  the  peculiar 
buMieaa  of  Transcendental  philosophy." 

"  Now  for  the  common  use  of  reason  there  is  nothing  immediately  cortam 
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the  admission  of  its  iinmediate  certainty,  equally  for  the  scientific 
reason  of  the  philosopher  as  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at 
large,  namely,  I  am,  can  not  so  properly  he  entitled  a  prejudice. 
It  is  groundless  indeed ;  hut  then  in  the  very  idea  it  precludes  all 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate  consciousness  loses  iU 
whole  sense  and  import.  It  is  groundless ;  hut  only  hecause  it  is 
itself  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction, that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  can  not  he  immediately 
certain,  should  he  received  as  hlindly  and  as  independently  of  all 
grounds  as  the  existence  of  our  own  heing,  the  Transcendental 
philosopher  can  solve  only  hy  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is 
imconsciously  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  only  coherent 
hut  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thing  with  our  own  imme- 
diate self-consciousness.  To  demonstrate  this  identity  is  the  office 
and  ohject  of  his  philosophy. 

*  If  it  he  said,  that  this  is  idealism,  let  it  he  rememhered  that 
it  is  only  so  far  idealism,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that 
very  account,  the  truest  and  most  hinding  realism.  For  wherein 
does  the  realism  of  mankind  properly  consist?     In  the  assertion 

but  the  position  /  am,  which,  because  out  of  iinmediate  consciousuess  it  even 
loses  its  meaning,  is  the  most  individual  of  all  truths,  and  the  absolute 
prejudice,  which  must  be  assumed  in  the  first  place  if  any  thing  else  is  to 
have  certainty.  Consequently  the  position,  There  ate  things  withonU  ua,  for 
the  Transcendental  philosopher  will  only  be  certain  through  its  identity 
with  the  position  /am,  and  its  certainty  will  only  be  equal  to  the  certainty 
of  the  position  from  which  it  borrotf s  its  own."    Transl. — S.  C] 

*  [For  the  contents  of  this  paragraph  as  far  as  the  words  **  mechanical 
philosophy,"  see  Abhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrift.  pp.  278,  274.  Compare  also 
the  first  sentence  with  the  TVanaec.  Id.  pp.  148,  149.  *'  Thence  the  improper 
Idealism,  that  is,  a  system  which  converts  all  knowledge  into  mere  appear- 
ance, must  be  that  which  takes  away  all  immediateness  in  our  peroeptions 
by  placing  originals  out  t»f  us  independent  of  our  representations;  whereas 
a  system,  which  seeks  the  origin  of  things  in  the  activity  of  the  spirit,  even 
bemuse  it  is  the  most  perfect  Idealism,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  most 
perfect  Realism.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  most  perfect  Realism  is  that  which 
knows  the  things  in  themselves  and  immediately,  this  is  possible  only  in  a 
Nature,  which  beholds  in  the  things  only  her  own,  through  her  own  activity 
liniited.  Reality.  For  such  a  Nature,  as  the  indwelling  soul  of  the  things, 
would  penetrate  them  as  her  own  immediate  organism:  and,  even  as  tite 
artificer  most  perfectly  knows  his  own  work,  would  look  through  their 
mechanism."    TransL — S.  C] 
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that  there  exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of  their  per- 
ception ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatnral  nor  univeisal.  It 
is  what  a  few  have  taught  and  learned  in  the  schools,  and  which 
the  many  repeat  without  asking  themselves  cooeeming  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  conmion  to  all  mankind  is  far  elder  and 
lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere 
fluxface  of  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself,  which 
the  man  of  common  sense  believes  himself  to  see,  not  the  phan- 
tom of  a  table,  from  which  he  may  aigumentatively  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  table,  which  he  does  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  re- 
ahty  of  all,  that  we  actually  behold,  be  idealism,  what  can  be 
more  egr^ously  so,  than  the  system  of  modem  metaphysics, 
which  banishes  us  to  a  land  of  shi^ows,  surrounds  us  with  appa- 
ritions, and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion  only  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  dream  the  same  dream  ?  "  /  asserted  that  the  world 
was  mad,"  exclaimed  poor  Lee,  "  and  the  world  said,  that  I  was 
mad,  and  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 

*  It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  This  believes  and  requires  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  the  object  which  it  beholds  and  presents  ^o  itself,  is  the  real 
and  very  object.  In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive 
against  it,  we  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  therefore  and 
only  therefore  are  we  at  the  same  time  realists.  But  of  this  the 
philosophers  of  the  schools  know  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
in  a  crowd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human  nature  has 
long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
humbly  with  the  divinity  in  your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
better  philosophy !  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
serve your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was  never  yet 
fathomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of  notions  and  mere  logical 
entities 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Logosopkia,  announced  at  the  end 

*  [This  paragraph  is  oontained  in  Ahhandlungeny  FhiL  Schrifb.  pp.  274- 
5.  Compare  also  with  Ideen,  pp.  68-4.  In  the  latter  (p.  64),  Schelling  af- 
firms— "Nature  must  be  visible  spirit^  spirit  invisible  nature.  Here  then 
in  the  absohite  identity  of  the  spirit  in  us,  and  of  nature  out  of  us,  must  the 
problem,  how  a  nature  without  us  is  possible,  be  solved." — S.  C] 
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of  this  voluma,  I  shall  give  {Deo  voUnte)  the  demonBtmtiotiB  and 
oonstnictioiiB  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy  ecientifically  ananged. 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of 
Pythagoras  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure  mix- 
tures. Doctrina  per  tot  ntantis  tradita  tandem  in  tfappam 
desiit/"*  The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes  instances,  that  a 
rule  may  he  useful  in  practical  application,  and  for  the  particular 
purpose  may  he  sufficiently  authenticated  hy  the  result,  before  it 
has  itself  been  folly  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  will,  I  trust,  have  been  effected  in  the 
following  Theses  for  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
oompajly  me  through  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  results 
will  be  applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  Imagination,  and  with  it 
the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism  in  the  fine 
arts.  ' 

THESIS  Lf 

Truth  is  correlative  to  being.  Knowledge  without  a  corres- 
pondent reality  is  no  knowledge ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be 
somewhat  known  by  us.  To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb 
active. 

THESIS  IL 

All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is,  derived  from  some  other 
truth  or  truths ;  or  immediate  and  original.  The  latter  is  abso- 
lute, and  its  formula  A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  or  condi- 
tional certainty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  The  cer- 
tainty, which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

Scholium.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which  all  the 
links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  without  a  first,  has  been 

*  [Thifl  quotation  is  applied  by  Schelliiig  to  Leibnitz  in  the  same  treatiBe. 
Phil.  Schrift,  p.  212.— S.  C] 

f  [It  has  been  said  that  these  first  six  TJieses  are  "mainly  taken  from 
Schelling."  I  can  give  no  references  to  the  works  of  that  philosopher  for 
any  of  the  sentences  as  they  stand.*  The  reader,  however,  may  oompare  the 
beginning  of  Thesis  lY .  with  the  Tranue,  Id.  p.  48 ;  and  the  b^inniog  of 
Thesis  V.  with  the  same,  p.  49.— S.  C] 


*  [They  are  a  condensation  and  re^xMnposition  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Vwn  leh  als  Prineip.  dx.  dte.  Phil.  Sehrift. 

For  a  fall  and  rigorous  development  of  this  theory  of  eonsciousneaa  see 
Goblet's  Kritih  des  Betoutttseyrut  and  Heg^t  Phiinomenologif-^Am.  Bd.'l 
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not  inaptly  allegorized,  as  a  string  of  blind  men,  eaeh  hidding  tbe 
skirt  of  the  man  before  him,  reaching  far  out  of  sight,  bnt  all 
moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It 
^wonld  be  naturally  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  a  guide  at 
the  head  of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered,  No  *  Sir,  the 
men  are  without  number,  and  infinite  blindness  supjdies  the 
place  of  sight  ? 

Equally  inamceivcMe  is  a  C3^1e  of  equal  truths  without  a 
common  and  central  principle,  which  prescribes  to  each  its  piroper 
sphere  in  the  system  of  science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not 
so  immediately  strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  tmtffkt^ 
natiej  is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  ima^ation,  which, 
instinctively  and  without  our  noticing  the  same,  not  only  fills  up 
the  intervening  spaces,  and  contemplates  the  cyde  (of  B.  C.  D. 
E.  F.  &c.)  as  a  continuous  drde  (A.)  giving  to  all  collectively 
the  unity  of  their  oommon  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies,  by  a  sort 
of  tubintelUgiltir^  the  one  central  power»  which  venden-  the 
movement  harmonious  and  cyclical. 

THESIS  m 

We  are  to  seek  therefore  for  some  absolute  tmth  capable  of 
communicating  to  other  positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not 
itself  borrowed ;  a  truth  self-ground^,  unconditional  and  kno^^m 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  somewhat  which 
is,  simply  because  it  is.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  must  be  one 
vrbich  its  own  predicate,  so  far  at  least  that  all  other  nominal 
predicates  must  be  modes  and  repetitions  of  itself.  Its  existence 
too  must  be  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  a 
cause  or  antecedent  without  an  absurdity. 

THESIS  IV. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  such  principle,*  may  be  proved  d 
priori;  for  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some 
other,  by  which  its  equality  is  affirmed;  consequently  neither 
would  be  self-established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And  d 
pasteriari,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, as  involving  universal  antecedence  in  its  very  conception. 
ScHOUUM .     If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue,  the  predi- 

•  [8©e  Note,  p.  S47.— S.  0.} 
P* 
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eate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  impUed  in  the  subject,  board- 
If  we  affirm  of  a  circle  that  it  ifl  equi-radial,  the  predicate  indeed 
is  impUed  in  the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of 
the  subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause  and  a 
percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  mdefinit* 
number  of  supposed  indemonstrable  truths  exempted  from  the 
profane  approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiable 
Beattie,  and  other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
ratois  of  common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy  ;  a  iruitless 
attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold  function  of  philosophy 
to  reconcile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  common 
sense  into  reason. 

THESIS  V. 

Such  a  principle  can  not  be  any  thing  or  object.  Each  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite, 
independent*  thing,  is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite 
circle  or  a  sideless  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that,  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percip- 
ient. But  an  object  is  inconceivable  without  a  subject  as  its 
antithesis.     Omne  perceptum  percvpientem  supponit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  as  a  sub- 
ject, contra-^listinguished  firom  an  object :  for  unicuique  perct- 
pienti  aliquid  objicilur  perceptum.  It  is  to  be  found,  therefore, 
neither  in  object  nor  subject  taken  separately,  and  consequently, 
as  no  other  third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which 
is  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which  is  the  iden- 
tity of  both. 

THESIS.  VI 

This  principle,  and  so  characterized,  manifests  itself  in  the 
Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  indiscriminately  express 
by  the  words  spirit,  self,  and  self-oonscionsness.  In  this,  and  in 
this  alone,  object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 

•  The  impo«ubiIity  of  an  absolute  thing  {nMarUia  vnt«a)  as  neither 
gmuM,  9pecie$,  nor  individuum :  as  well  as  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  funda- 
mental position  of  a  philosophic  system,  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  cri- 
tique on  Spinozism  in  the  fifth  treatise  of  my  Logosophia.  [This  is  the 
great  philosophical  work,  to  preparations  for  which  Mr.  C.  devoted  so  much 
^iyn^  and  thought  during  his  latter  years. — S.  0.] 
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each  inTolviug  and  supposing  the  other.*  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by  the  act  of  constructing  itself 
objectively  to  itself;  but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself, 
and  only  so  far  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a  subject.  It 
may  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  perpetual  self-duplication  of  one 
and  the  same  power  into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-suppose 
,  each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antitheses. 

Scholium.  K  a  man  be  asked  how  he  knows  that  he  is  ?  he 
can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  of 
this  certainty  having  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he, 
the  individual  person,  came  to  be,  then  in  relation  to  the  ground 
of  his  existence,  not  to  the  grotmd  of  his  knowledge  of  that  exist- 
ence, he  might  reply,  sum  quia  Deus  est,  or  still  more  philo- 
sophically, sum  quia  in  Deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self,  the  great 
eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of  being,  and  of  knowledge,  of 
idea,  and  of  reality  ;  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of 
the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical.  Sum  quia 
sum  /t  I  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be  ;  I  affirm  myself  "to 
be,  because  I  am. 

*  ["  The  I  is  noUuDg  separate  from  its  thinking  ; — ^the  thinking  of  the 
I  and  the  I  itself  are  absolutely  one ;  the  I,  therefore,  in  general,  is  nothing 
out  of  thinking,  consequently  no  thing,  no  matter,  but  to  all  infinity  the 
non-objective.  The  I  is  certainly  an  object,  but  only  for  itself;  it  is  not 
therefore  originally  in  the  world  of  objects.  It  first  becomes  an  object  by 
making  itself  an  object,  and  it  becomes  an  object  not  for  something  without, 
but  ever  for  itself  idone."    Tranuc.  Id.    Transl.  pp.  47-8. — S.  0.] 

f  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  first  revelation  of  himself^  not ' 
confined  to  individuals ;  indeed  in  the  very  first  revelation  of  his  absolute 
being,  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  revealed  the  fundamental  truth  of  aU  phi- 
losophy, which  must  either  commence  with  the  absolute,  or  have  no  fixed 
commencement ;  that  is,  cease  to  be  philosophy.  I  can  not  but  e3q)re8S  my 
regret,  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  that^  for  in  thatf  or  6ecauM, 
our  admirable  version  has  rendered  the  passage  susceptible'  of  a  degraded 
interpretation  in  the  mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  reproof  to  an  impertinent  question,  I  am  what  I  am,  which  might  be 
equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  any  existent  being. 

The  Cartesian  Cogito  ergo  turn}  is  objectionable,  because  either  the  Cogito 
is  used  extra  graekan,  and  then  it  is  involved  in  the  mm  and  is  tautological ; 
or  it  is  taken  as  a  particular  mode  or  dignity,  and  then  it  is  subordinated 


»  [PHndpia  Fhiloaophue.     Pars   Prima,  ppgh.  vi.  and  x.     See  ahw 
J>e  Afethodo,  iv.  pp.  18^-19,  edit.  1664.— S.  C] 
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THESIS  VIL* 

If  then  I  know  myself  only  through  myself,  it  is  contradictory 
to  require  any  other  predicate  of  self,  but  that  of  self-consciouB^ 
ness.  Only  in  the  self-consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  re- 
quired identity  of  object  and  of  representation  ;  for  herein  con- 
sists the  essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-representative.  If, 
therefore,  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certainty 
of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  is  grounded,  it 
must  follow  that  the  spirit  in  all.the  objects  which  it  views,  views 
only  itself  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all 
intuitive  knowledge  would  be  assured.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
a  spirit  is  that,  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may 

to  the  turn  bb  the  tpeeiet  to  the  genus,  or  rather  aa  a  partieolar  modifieatioii 
to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre^rdinated  as  the  argfumenta  aeem  to 
require.  For  Cogito  is  Sum  Cogitans.  This  is  clear  by  the  inevidence  of 
the  oonyerse.  Cogitate  ergo  est  is  true,  because  it  is  a  mere  application  of 
the  logical  rule :  Quicquid  in  genere  est,  est  et  in  specie.  Est  {cogitans), 
ergo  est.  It  is  a  cherry-tree ;  therefore  it  is  a  tree.  But,  est  ergo  cogitat,  ia 
illogical :  for  quod  est  in  specie,  non  nsoessabio  in  genere  est.  It  may  be 
true.  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  quicquid  vere  est,  est  per  ffcratn  sui  affirma- 
Honem ;  but  it  is  a  derivative,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Here  then  we  have, 
by  anticipation,  the  distinction  between  the  conditional  finite  I  (which,  as 
known  in  distinct  consciousness  by  occasion  of  experience,  is  called  by 
Kent's  followers  the  empirical  I)  and  the  absolute  I  ax,  and  likewise  the 
dependence  or  rather  the  inherence  of  the  former  in  the  latter ;  in  whom 
"  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  as  St  Paul  divinelj  asserts,  dif- 
fering widely  from  the  Theists  of  the  mechanic  school  (as  Sir  I.  Newton, 
Locke,  and  others)  who  must  say  from  whom  we  had  our  being,  and  with 
it  life  and  the  powers  of  life. 

•  [The  contents  of  Theses  VII.  VHI.  maybe  found  scattered  about  in 
Schelling's  Ahhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrift.  223-4>^.  Only  the  sentences  at  the 
end  of  Thesis  VIL  from  "  Again,  the  spirit,"  to  the  end,  I  do  not  find  for- 
mally expressed  in  Schelling's  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  the  words, 
*'  identity  of  object  and  subject."  At  pp.  228-4  Schelling  says,  **  In  regard 
to  every  other  object  I  am  obliged  to  ask  how  the  being  of  the  same  is 
brought  into  connection  {wrmitteli)  with  my  representation.  But  origi- 
nally I  am  not  any  thing  that  exists  for  a  knowing  subject,  out  of  myself,  aa 
matter  does,  but  I  exist  for  myself;  in  me  is  the  originid  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowing  and  of  being."  See  also  how  this  doctrine  is 
applied  in  the  TsAivBCKiayxKTAL  Iokaxjbh,  p.  6S. 

The  last  sentence  of  Tliesis  VIII  I  have  not  met  with  in  Sohelliiig. — 
"  O.] 
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beooma  an  object.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  act  ;  for  every  ob- 
ject is,  as  an  object^  dead,  fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  any  action, 
and  necessarily  finite.  Again  the  spirit  (originally  the  identity 
of  object  and  subject)  must  in  some  sense  dissolve  this  identity, 
in  order  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  ^  alter  et  idem.  But  this  implies 
an  act,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  intelligence  or  self-conscious- 
ness is  impossible,  exoept  by  and  in  a  will.  The  self-conscious 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  must  be  assumed  as  a 
ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be  deduced  from  it. 

THESIS  nil 

Whatever  in  its  origin  js  objective,  is  likewise  as  such  neces- 
sarily finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, and  as  the  subject  exists  in  antUkesU  to  an  object,  the 
qiirit  can  not  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  sub- 
ject without  becoming  an  object,  and,  as  it  is  originally  the  iden- 
tity of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  ex- 
clusively, but  as  the  most  original  union  of  both.  In  the  exist- 
enccj  in  the  reconciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction 
consists  the  process  and  mystery  of  producti<Mi  and  lifo. 

THESIS  IX. 

This  principium  commune  essendi  et  cognoscendi,  as  subsisting 
in  a  WILL,  or  primary  act  of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediate  or 
indirect  principle  of  every  science  ;  but  it  is  tho  immediate  and 
direct  principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  *.  e.  of  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these 
Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the  two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to 
that  which  commences  with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within, 
the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively 
objective)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opposite  pole.  In 
its  very  idea  therefore  as  a  systematic  knowledge  of  our  collective 
KNOWING  (scientia  scientus)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one 
highest  principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  source  and  the  ac- 
companying form  in  all  particular  acts  of  intellect  and  percep- 
tion.*    This,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be  found  only  in  the  act 

•  [Schelling  says  in  the  IVafme.  Id.  pp.  25-6  thai,  *'if  ther«  is  a  tystem 
of  knowledge  the  priiuiple  of  the  same  must  lie  within  the  knomnff  itself  f 
ibtA  "  ibis  prineiple  oan  be  the  only  one"  and  that  it  is  the  "  mocfiate  or  in- 
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and  evolution  of  Belf-consciousoefls.  We  are  not  investigating  an 
absolute  principium  essendi  ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  ob- 
jections might  be  started  against  our  theory ;  but  an  absolute 
principium  cognoscendi.*  The  result  of  both  the  sciences,  or 
their  equato«ial  point,  would  be  the  principle  of  a  total  and  undi- 
vided philosophy,  as,  for  prudential  reasons,  I  have  chosen  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  Scholitwh  to  Thesis  VI.  and  the  note  subjoined- 
In  other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and  religion 
become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin  with  the  I  know  mt- 
SELF,  in  order  to  end  with  the  absolute  I  am.  We  proceed  from 
the  SELF,  in  order  to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

THESIS  X.t 

The  transcendental  philosopher  does  not  inquire,  what  ultimate 
ground  of  our  knowledge  there  may  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but 
what  is  the  last  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  toe  can  not 
past.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within  the  sphere 
of  OUT  knowing.  It  must  be  something,  therefore,  which  can 
itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted  only,  that  the  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  for  tAS  the  source  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowl- 
edge.    Whether  abstracted  from  us  there  exists  any  thing  higher 

direct  principle  of  the  sdeDoe  of  knowing  or  transoendental  philosophy." — 

ac] 

*  [This  Bentence  "  We  mre  not  investigating,"  Ac,  b  in  the  IVatuic.  Id, 
p.  27.— S.  C] 

f  [Thesis  £  as  fiur  as  the  words  "  farthest  that  exist  for  us"  is  taken  from 
pp.  27-28  of  the  Tran»cendental  Idealism ; — ^the  remainder  of  the  seoond 
paragraph,  as  far  as  the  words  "  will  or  intelligence''  from  p.  29,  with  the 
exception  of  some  explanatory  sentences.  Schelling^s  words  in  the  last  pas- 
sage from  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  borrowed,  are  as  follows :  *'  To  go  yet 
further,  it  nuiy  be  shown,  and  has  already  been  shown  in  part  (Introd  §  1) 
that  even  when  the  objective  is  arbitrarily  placed  as  the  first,  still  we  ueresr 
go  beyond  self-consciousness.  We  are  then  in  our  explanations  either  driven 
back  into  the  infinite,  from  the  grounded  to  the  ground ;  or  we  must  arbi- 
trarily break  off  the  series  by  setting  up  an  Absolute,  which  of  itself  is  cause 
aod  efiiBCt — suligect  and  object ;  and  since  this  originally  is  poasiUe  only 
through  self-consciousness — ^by  again  putting  a  self-consciousness  as  a  First ; 
this  takes  place  in  natural  philosophy,  for  which  Being  is  not  more  original 
than  it  is  for  transcendental  philosophy,  and  which  places  the  Reality  in  an 
Absolute,  which  is  of  itself  cause  and  e£fect^— in  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  whidi  we  name  Nature,  and  which  again  in  its 
*»^hp«t  power  is  no  oth^r  than  self-eonscioufness."    Transl. — S.  0.] 
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and  beyond  this  primary  aelf-knowing,  which  ift  for  us  the  form 
c^ftll  our  knowing,  must  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  seli'-consciousness  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  for  us 
all  is  mortised  and  annexed,  needs  no  further' proof.  But  that 
the  self-consciousness  may  be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form 
of  being,  perhaps  of  a  higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus  ;  in  short,  that  self- 
consciousness  may  be  itself  something  explicable  into  something, 
which  must  lie  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge,  because 
the  whole  synthesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and 
through  the  selfconsciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as  trans- 
cendental philosophers.  For  to  us  the  self-consciousness  is  not  a 
kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  knotting,  and  that  too  the  highest 
and  farthest  that  exists  for  us.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and 
has  in  part  already  been  shown  in  page  335,  that  even  when 
the  ObjectiTe  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can  never  pass 
beyond  the  principle  of  eelf^sonsciousness.  Should  we  attempt  it, 
we  must  be  driven  back  from  ground  to  ground,  each  of  which 
would  cease  to  be  a  ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We 
must  be  whirled  dpwn  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  bafile  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  reason, 
namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  ^e  must  break  ofi^  the  series  ar- 
bitrarily, and  afiirm  an  absolute  something  that  is  in  and  of  itself^ 
at  once  cause  and  efiect  {causa  sui)  subject  and  object,  or  rather 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  inconceivable,  ex- 
cept in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows,  that  even  as  natural  phi- 
losophers we  must  arrive  at  the  same  principle  from  which  as 
transcendental  philosophers  we  set  out ;  that  is,  in  a  self-con- 
sdousnesB  in  which  the  principium  essendi  does  not  stand  to  the 
principium  cogrmscendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  efiect,  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent  and  identical.  Thus 
the  true  system  of  natural  philosophy  places  the  sole  reality  of 
things  in  an  absolute,  which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  effectus, 
naxi\(^  tt-bjonAjfaff,  vlbs  havio — ^in  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in  itfr  highest  power 
is  nothing  else  but  self-conscious  will  or  intelligence.  In  this 
sense  the  position  of  Malebranche,*  that  we  see  all  things  in  God, 
ui  a  strict  philosophical  truth  ;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertion 

»  [See  his  treatise  De  la  Recherche  de  la  Veriti.    Book  iii  especially 
chap.  ft.     See  Appendix  Q.] 
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of  Hobbet,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  masterB  in  aneient  Gree^ 
that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a  prior  sensation.  For  sensation 
itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  in- 
telligence itself  rerealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  process  of 

8elf<sonstruction. 

VLoKopi  IXadl  ftoi' 
ndrepf  ikoBi  fioi 
£^  irapd  Koafunf^ 
El  napd  fMOipav 
T(5v  (Tuv  Idiyovl* 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a  self-devehqfh 
meat,  not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  substance,  we  may  abstmot 
from  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  philosophic  construction 
reduce  it  to  kind,  under  theidea  of  an  indestructible  power  wiUi 
two  opposite  and  counteiiLcting  forces,  which,  by  a  metaphor  bor- 
rowed from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces.  The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends  to  cbjectize  itself, 
and  in  the  other  to  know  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be  here- 
after my  business  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions  the  pro- 
gressive schemes,  that  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with  such 
forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fnlness  of  the  human  intelligence.  For 
my  present  purpose,  I  assume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of  technical  terms 
in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend  to  preclude  confusion  of 
thought,  and  when  they  assist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive 
singleness  of  their  meahing  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time, 
bewilder  the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust,  that  I  have 
not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
claimed  it ;  namely,  the  conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to 
distinguish  the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as  for  instance  multeity  in- 
stead of  multitude  ;  or  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  correspondence 
in  sound  in  interdependent  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and 
object ;  or  lastly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circumlocu- 
tions and  definitionB.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use  potence,  in 
order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of  a  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
Algebraists.     I  have  even  hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate^ 

♦  [Synesii  EpitMopi.     Hymn  Hi.  118] 
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^th  its  derivatives,  in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  trans* 
f&r  of  powers.     It  is  with  new  or  unusaal  terms,  as  with  privi- 
leges in  courts  of  justice  oriegislatore  ;  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
.  privilege,  where  there  already  exists  a  positive  law  adequate  to 
the  purpose  ;  and  when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege 
is  to  be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final  cause, 
of  all  law.     Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are  doubtless  an  evil ; 
bat  vagueness,  confiision,  and  imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts 
are  a  far  greater.     Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in  fashion, 
will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelligible  style,  and  the 
author  must  expect  the  charge  of  having  substituted  learned  jar- 
gon fi)r  clear  conception ;  while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our 
modem  philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception,  but 
what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.     Thu^  the  conceivable 
is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the  picturable.     Hincpatet,  qui 
fiat,  ut,  cum  irreprsBsentabile  et  impossibile  vvlgo  ejttsdem  stgni- 
fieatus   habeanturj  conceptus  tarn  continui,  quam  infiniti,  a 
jdurimis  rejiciantury  quippe  quorum,  secundum  leges  cognitionis 
intoitivEe  reprcssentatio  est  tmpos$ibilis.     Quanquam  autem  ha" 
rum  e  nonpaucis  schotis  explosarum  notionum,  prcBsertimpriaris, 
causam  hie  nan  gero,  maximi  tamen  momenti  erit  monuisse : 
gravisdmo  iUos  errore  labi,  qui  tarn  perversa  argumentandi 
ratume  utuntur.     Quicquid  enim  repugnat  legthus  inteUectus 
et  rationis,  utique  est  impossibile ;  quod  autem,  cum  rationis 
puree  sit  objectum,  legibus  cognitionis  intuitivce  tantummodo 
non  subest,  non  item.     Nam  hie  dissensus  inter  facultatem  sen- 
sitivam  et  intellectualem  {qiuirum  indolem  mox  exponam),  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,  quas  mens  ab  intellectu  acceptas  fert  ideas  ab-. 
stractas,  illas  in  concrete  exsequi  et  in  intuitus  commutare  ssepe- 
numero  non  posse.     Itcec  autem  rductantia  subjectiva  mentitur, 
ut  plurimum,  repugnantiam  aliquum  objectivam,  et  incautos 
facUe  faUit,  limitibus,  quibus  mens  humana  circumscribitur, 
pro  iis  habitis,  quibus  ipsa  rerum  essentia  coniinetur,^ 

*  Teamblation. 

**  Hence  it  is  dear,  from  what  cause  many  reject  the  notion  of  the  con- 
tinuous and  the  infinite.  They  take,  namely,  the  words  irrejurttentabU  and 
fmpotaibU  in  one  and  the  same  meaning ;  and,  according  to  the  forms  of  sen- 
tnouB  evidence,  the  notion  of  the  continuous  and  the  infinite  is  doubtless  im- 
poasible.     I  am  not  now  pleuding  the  cniune  of  thft«o  \^vr*.  which  not  b  few 
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Critics,^  who  are  most  ready  to  bring  thiB  charge  of  pedantry 
and  unintelligibility,  are  the  most  apt  to  overlook  the  important 
fact,  that,  besides  the  language  of  words,  there  is  « language  of 
spirits — {sermo  interior) — and  that  the  former  is  only  the  vehicle 
of  the  latter.  Consequently  their  astorance,  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  philosophic  writer^  instead  of  proving  any  thing  against 
the  philosophy,  may  furnish  an  equal,  and  {asteris  paribus)  even 
a  stronger  presumption  against  their  own  philosophic  talent. 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English  metaphysician 
has  to  encoimter.  Amongst  his  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
judges,  there  will  be  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who 
bring  with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an  habit- 
ual aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  and  application  of 
which  are  not  evident  and  immediate.  To  these  I  would  in  the 
first  instance  merely  oppose  an  authority,  which  they  themselves 

schools  haye  thought  proper  to  explode,  especially  the  former  (the  law  of 
oontinuity).  -  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  admoniflh  the  reader, 
that  those,  who  adopt  so  perverted  a  mode  of  reasomng,'  are  under  a  griev- 
ous error.  Whatever  opposes  the  formal  prineiples  of  the  understanding 
and  the  reason  is  confessedly  impossible ;  but  not  therefore  that,  which  is 
therefore  not  amenable  to  the  forms  of  senauous  evidence,  because  it  is  ex> 
duslvely  an  object  of  pure  intellect.  For  this  non-coincidence  of  the  sensu- 
ous and  the  intellectual  (the  nature  of  which  I  shall  presently  lay  open) 
proves  nothing  more,  but  that  the  mind  can  not  always  adequately  repre- 
sent in  the  concrete,  and  transform  into  distinct  images,  abstract  notions  de- 
rived from  the  pure  intellect.  But  this  contradiction,  which  is  in  itself 
merely  subjective  (t.  e.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature  of  man),  too  often  passes 
for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility  in  the  object  (t.  e.  the  notions  them- 
selves), and  seduces  the  incautious  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  human 
faculties  for  the  limits  of  things,  as  they  really  exist" 

I  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  here  and  elsewhere  Kant  uses  the 
terms  intuition,  and  the  verb  active  (inttieri  Germanice  anschmten)  for 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  correspondent  word,  exclusively  for  that 
which  can  be  represented  in  space  and  time.  He  therefore  consistently  and 
rightly  denies  the  possibility  of  intellectual  intuitions.  But  as  I  see  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  this  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  I  have  reverted  to  its  wider 
signification,  authorised  by  our  elder  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  term  comprehends  all  truths  known  to  us  without  a  medium. 

From  Kant's  Treatise  De  mundi  aenaibilis  et  inteUigihUis  forma  et  princi- 
piit,  1770.     [(Sect.  i.  §  1.  Works,  vol  iil  pp.  126-7.)— S.  C] 

*  [This  paragraph  and  the  second  sentence  of  the  following  are  nearly 
the  same  as  some  sentences  that  occur  in  Abhandlungen,  FhiL  Schrifl.  pp. 
208-4.] 
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• 

Inld  Tenerable,  that  of  Lord  Bacon :  non  imUiles  SderUud  exu- 
HmamUB  sunt,  quarum  in  se  mUlus  est  usuSj  si  ingenia  acuant 
ei  ordinetU.* 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable 
inasmuch  as  they  are  gromided  in  their  moral  feelings  and  reli- 
gions principles,  which  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  frtahsts  and  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  had  perverted 
metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of  the  mysteries  and  indeed 
of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  others  even  to 
the  subversion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent  and  success- 
ibl  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  has  observed,  that  true  meta- 
physics are  nothing  else  but  true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the 
writers,  who  have  given  them  such  just  offence,  were  sophists, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the 
science  of  logic  has  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than  metaphysicians, 
a  name  indeed  which  those  writers  were  the  first  to  explode  as 
unmeaning.  Secondly,  I  would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as 
there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  rvlbdi  asavrdf  is  an  in- 
stinct and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will  there 
be  metaphysicians  and  metaphysical  speculations;  that  false 
metaphysics  can  be  effectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics 
alone ;  and  that  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid  and  pertinent,  the 
truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the 
depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  thenMclves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and 
the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,t  or  perhaps  Dr. 
Eeid,t  and  Professor  Stewart.§     To  objections  from  this  cause,  it 

•  [Dtf  Augment.  8eUnt.  vi.  c.  3. — S.  C] 

f  [Appendix  Q.]  t  [Appendix  B.] 

g  [ScbelliDg  also  says  (in  AbharuUungen,  Hul.  Sehrift.  p.  204),  "  Others 
vere  not  prejuifioed  against  nomenolatare,  terminology, — the  spirit  of  sys- 
tem in  general, — ^but  only  against  this  nomenolature,"  namely  that  of  Kant ; 
which  he  attributes  to  their  having  been  long  aocustomed  to  the  statements 
of  Leibnitz,  who  had  communicated  his  philosophical  principles  fragmenta- 
rily,  in  letters  to  friends,  or  to  distinguished  and  great  Lords,  ever  with 
math  forbearance  towards  prevailing  opinions,  and  on  that  account  with 
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is  a  snfficiait  answer^  that  one  main  object  of  my  attempt  wat  to 
demonstrate  the  TaguenesB  or  insufficiency  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain  since  the 
revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose  to  attack  can  not 
subsist,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behing  the  mask  of  a  plau- 
sible ^and  indefinite  nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains.  It  is  the 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at  once  the  oouaterieit 
and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true  and  manly  metaphysical  research. 
It  is  that  corruption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  apho- 
risming  eclectics,*  who,  dismissing  not  only  all  system,  but  all 
logical  connection,  pick  and  choose  whatever  is  most  plausible 
and  showy;  who  select,  whatever  words  can  have  some  8«[n- 
blance  of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  expenditure 
of  thought ;  in  short  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  thing 
that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's  suspicion  of  their  igno- 
rance. This,  alas !  is  an  irremediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with 
it,  not  so  much  an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an 
.  utter  loss  of  taste  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  all  philosophy. 
Like  echoes  that  beget  each  other  amongst  the  mountains,  the 
praise  or  blame  of  such  men  roll  in  voUeys  long  afler  the  report 
from  the  original  blunderbuss.  Seqtiacitas  eet  potitts  et  coitio 
fuam  consensus :  et  tamen  {quodpesstmum  est)  pusillanimiteu 
tsta  nonsinearrogantia  etfastidio  se  offert.i 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice,  that  afler  a  more  ac- 
curate perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imagination, 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
clusions are  not  so  consistent  with  his  as,  I  confess,  I  had  taken 
for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  Mr.  Southey's 
Omniana,  On  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  setise,  are  the  following 

less  of  Bharpness  and  precision  than  is  suitable  to  sdeotific  ezplsnatioD ;-  or 
to  their  haying  grown  stiff  in  the  echool-language  and  method  of  WoU — 8.  C] 

*  ["  Finally,  the  last  of  all,  through  the  impotent  sham  philosophy  of 
some  waterish  authors,  or  the  pandect  wisdmn  of  aphoristic  edectica,  had 
loet  all  sense  and  taste,  not  perhaps  for  a  determined  system,  but  for  phi- 
losophy in  general,  before  Kant  had  published  a  syllable  of  his  philoeophj." 
TransL  (Ahhandlungen,  Phil  Sohrift.  p.  204.)    a  0.] 

t  Franc.  Baoonis  de  Verulam,  Novum  Oeoiiium.  [Aphorisms  LXXVIL  and 

Lxxxvin— a  c] 


Eentences.     **  These  (the  human  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under 
tiie  difierent  senses  and  powers  :  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
&c.  ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  automatic ;  the  ima- 
gination, or  'shaping  and  modifying  power ;  the  fancy,  «r  the 
aggregative  and  associative  power  ;  the  imderstanding,  or  the  reg- 
ulative, substantiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea- 
son, vis  theoretica  et  sdentificay  or  the  power  by  which  we  pro- 
duce, or  aim  to  produce  unity,  necessity,  and  universality  in  all 
oar  knowledge  by  means  of  principles  d  priori  ;*  the  will,  or 
practical  reason  ;  the  faculty  of  choice  ( Germanice,  Willktihr) 
and  (distinct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  sensa- 
tion of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to  include  under  the 
head  of  single  and  double  touch."      To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  in  question,  namely  the  words  {the  aggregative 
and  associative  power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  "  objection  is  only  that 
the  definition  is  too  general.     To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  to 
evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  as  to 
the  Fancy. "t     I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  Mr.  Wordsworth  moins  the  same  as,  and  no  more 
than,  I  meant  by  the  aggregative  and  associative,  I  continue  to 
deny,  that  it  belongs  at  all  to  the  Imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence  of  Fancy  with 
Imagination  for  the  operation  of  the  latter  singly.     A  man  may 
work  with  two  very  different  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each 
has  its  share  in  the  work,  but  the  work  effected  by  each  is  dis^ 
tinct  and  different.     But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back  much  further  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  required  or  permitted,  I  have  attached 
a  meaning  to  both  Fancy  and  Imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  le&st  while  he  was  writing  that  preface.     He  will  judge. 

*  This  phrase,  apriorij  is  in  common,  meet  grossly  misimderstood,  and 
an  absurdity  burdened  on  it,  which  it  does  not  deserve  !  By  knowledge  d 
priori^  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  know  any  thing  previously  to  experi- 
ence, which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  having  once  known 
it  by  occasion  of  experience  (that  is,  something  acting  upon  us  from  with- 
oat)  we  then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre-existed,  or  the  experience  itself 
would  hare  been  impossible.  By  experience  only  I  know,  that  I  have 
eyes ;  but  then  my  reason  convinces  me,  that  I  must  have  had  eyes  in  order 
to  tlie  experience. 

I  [Preface  to  the  Poetical  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.) 
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Would  to  Heaven,  I  might  meet  with  many  each  readeis !  I 
will  conclude  with  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  :  "  He  to 
whom  all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and 
seeth  all  things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit."* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON   THE    IMAGINATION,    OR   ESEMPLASTIC   POWER. 

O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 

If  not  deprav'd  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  aU 

Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refin'd»  more  spiritous  and  pure, 

Aa  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending. 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd, 

1111  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportion'd  to  each  kind     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  gi*een  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  tuerj :  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gpradual  scale  sublimed, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire :  to  animal  : 

To  intellectual  I — give  both  life  and  sense. 

Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  bein^, 

XHscursive  or  intuitivcf 

**Sane  si  res  corporales  nil  nisi  materiale  oontinerent,  Terissime  dioe- 
rentur  in  fluzu  consistere,  neque  habere  substantiale  quicquam,  qucmadmo- 
dum  et  Platonic!  olim  recte  agnovere. 

"  Hinc  igitur,  praeter  pure  mathcmatica  et  phantasice  subjecta,  ooUe^ 
qusdam  metaphysica  solaque  mente  perceptibilia,  esse  admittenda :  et  maa- 
sie  materiali  principium  quoddam  superius  et,  ut  sic  dicam,  formale  adden- 
dum :  quandoquidem  omnes  veritatee  rerum  corporearum  ex  soils  axioma- 
tibus  logisticis  et  geometricis,  nempe  de  magno  et  parvo,  toto  et  parte, 
figura  et  situ,  colligi  non  possint ;  sed  alia  de  causa  et  effectu,  actioneque  et 


*  Jer.  Taylor's  Via  pacta.    [Sunday.    The  First  Decad  8.— S.  C] 
f  Par.  Lost    Book  v.  I  469. 
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ftuiomt,  aoeedere  debeanty  qtdbiis  ordinis  renxm  ratknes  lalrentur.  Id 
priiMi|iiiiin  remm,  an  ivreXexeiov  an  Tim  appeUemua,  noo  refert,  modo 
mamnerimiu,  per  Bolam  Firttim-ootioDem,  intdligibiUter  ezplicari."* 

Xe/iofiai  voepuv 
Kpvfiav  Tu^iv. 
Xvpei  TI  MEZON 
Ov  KaTi;^i[tr&iv,\ 

Des  Cartes,}  speaking  as  a  naturalist,  and  in  imitation  of 
Archimedes,  said,  give  me  m^atter  and  motion  and  I  will  construct 
you  the  universe.  "We  must  of  course  understand  him  to  have 
meant :  I  will  render  the  construction  of  the  universe  intelligihie. 
In  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philosopher  says  :  grant  me 
a  nature  having  two  contrary  forces,  the  one  of  which  tend»  to 
expand  infinitely,  while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  find 
itself  in  this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelligences 
with  the  whole  system  of  their  representations  to  rise  up  hefore 
JDU.  Every  other  science  pre-supposes  intelligence  as  already 
existiDg  and  complete :  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  its 
growth,  and  as  it  were  represents  its  history  to  the  mind  from  its 
birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venerable  sage  of  Koenigsberg  has  preceded  the  march  of 

•  Leibnitt    Op.  T.  ii.  P.  il  p.  58.— T.  iii.  p.  821. 

[The  first  sentence  of  this  quotation  is  from  the  treatise  of  Leibnitz  De 
Ipw  Natwray  five  de  Vi  insita  AcHonUntsque  ereaturarumf  §  8.  ed  Erdnuum. 
P.  L  p  157  : — ^fche  second  is  from  his  Specimen  Dynamievm^  pro  acbnirandU 
yaivra  legilnu  circa  eorpontm  Vire$,  et  mutuaa  Aciiones  detegendia  et  ad 
tuat  eauaoM  revocandit.  £z  Actis  Emdit.  Lips.  ann.  1695.  In  the  second 
atract  Mr.  C.  has  substituted  the  word  phantasi€e  for  imoffinatiani,  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  sentence  rerum  for  formatn.  He  quoted  from  the 
edition  of  Lnd.  Dutens,  a  Frenchman  resident  in  Britain,  as  I  learn  from 
Brdmsm's  Preface,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  neither  his  collection  nor 
that  of  Raspe,  who  added  posthumous  works  of  Leibnits,  contains  all  his 
I^osophical  writings,  and  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  yhi^ro  a  biblio- 
poiit  guarety  imo  in  publicis  bibliotheeis  denideraHs.  The  former,  however, 
is  at  the  British  Museum,  presented  by  himself  in  1800.  The  new  edition 
AKDprehende  only  the  philosophical  works, — ^the  Specimen  Dynamieum  is 
daesed  among  the  mathemati(»l, — ^but,  as  Erdmann  himself  observes,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  judge  vtrum  eeriptio  altqua  philowpHcce  indolie  eit  an 
««•  tU.    See  Appendix  S. — ^8.  C] 

f  Synesii  Episcop.  H3rmn.  iiL  i.  281. 

X  \ThaB  first  paragraph  of  Ohap.  xiii.  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
•cateooe,  i»  freely  translated  from  Tramae.  Id  first  §  of  Section  O.  p.  H'?* 
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this  master-thought  as  an  effective  pioneez  in  his  essay  on  the  ia- 
tiodactiou  of  negative  quantities  into  philosophy,  puhliahed  1763.* 
In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead -of  assaiUng  the  science  of 
mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did '  in  his  Analyst,! 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolf  did,  by  the  vain  attempt  of  de- 
ducing the  first  principles  of  geometry  from  supposed  deeper 
grounds  of  ontology ,t  it  behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might  not  furnish  ma- 
terials, or  at  least  hints,  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  unset- 
tled, warring,  and  embroiled  domain  of  philosophy.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  mathematical  method  had  indeed  been  attempted 
with  no  better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to  wear 
the  armor  of  Saul.  Another  use  however,  is  possible  and  of  far 
greater  promise,  namely,  the  actual  application  of  the  positiona 
which  bad  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry, 
mtUatis  mutandis,   to  philosophical  subjects. f     Kant   having 

*  [Venuch,defiBegnffderfi€ffaiiven  &rd99enindie  WeltweitheU eimtufuh' 
ten.  An  attempt  towards  iatroduclng  the  idea  of  negative  magnitudea 
into  philosophy,  1768.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  19. — S.  C] 

f  [The  Analyst  was  published  soon  after  Berkeley's  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Oloyne,  March  17,  1684.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  addressed  it  to  Dr. 
Halley  on  learning  from  Mr.  Addison  that  he,  "  who  dealt  so  much  in  deiu- 
<MiBtratioQ,"  had  brought  Dr.  Garth  into  a  state  of  general  akepticiflm  or 
even  unbelief  on  religious  subjects,  as  appeared  in  the  latter'a  last  illnesa. 
Its  whole  title  is  T/ie  Analyft ;  or,  a  Diteourte  addreuedto  an  injkkl  Matiu- 
matieian :  wherein  it  is  esfamined  whether  the  object,  principUe,  and  iMftr- 
eneet,  of  the  modem  Anaiytit  are  more  distinctly  conceived,  or  more  emdetUly 
dedticedf  than  religious  mysteries  and  points  of  faith.  He  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished  a  strong  ejcample  of  mathemati- 
cal uncertainty  and  fallacy.] 

i  [Cousin  represents  Wolf  as  having  improved  the  Leibnitiiaa  philoso- 
phy by  qualifying  it  in  some  directions  and  filHng  it  up  itt  others.  Ba 
seems  to  consider  his  mathematical  method  as  at  once  his  strength  and  bia 
weakness — for  he  says — "  Son  merite  principal  consists  dams  tuniti,  la  solidili 
St  Fenchainement  systimatique  qtiil  sul  donner  d  tout  Venmmhle  d  Faidedela 
methods  appelee  mathimatique,  mithode  qm^  selon  lui,n^etoit  autre  chose  que 
Papplieation  lapluspairfaite  des  hisdu  raisanttement"  Then  after  enomeratiog 
the  defects  of  his  philosophy  he  sums  them  up  thus— "  uSW/En"  U  *^nighgsa 
la  distinction  des  caraetires  propres  qui  separent  la  philosophieet  les  molAe- 
matiques  dans  leur  forme  et  leur  matiire.'*  (Manuel  voL  iL  176-^)  I  sup- 
pose that  no  man  before  Kant's  day  had  seen  this  distinction  to  clearly,  and 
laid  it  down  so  determinately,  as  did  the  sage  of  Koenigsberg. — S.  0.] 

§  [Kant  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  Frrn«rA already  referred  to;  "The 
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taMfly  iUustraied  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in  the  questions 
of  space,  motion,  and  infinitely  small  quantities,  as  employed  by 
the  mathematician,  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  ne^atiye  quantities  and 
the  transfer  of  them  to  -metaphysical  investigation.*  Opposites, 
he  well  ohservee,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  logical,  that  is,  such  as 
are  absolutely  incompatible ;  or  real  without  being  contradictory. 
The  former  he  denominates  Nihil  negatiimm  irreprafsentalnle, 
the  connection  of  which  produces  nonsense.  A  body  in  motion 
is  something — Aliqudd  cogitabUe ;  but  a  body,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion,  is  nothing,  or,  at  most, 
sir  articulated  into  nonsense.  But  a  motory  force  of  a  body  in 
one  direction,  and  an  equal  force  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite 
direction  is  not  incompatible,  and  the  result,  namely  rest,  is  real 
and  representable.  For  the  purposes  of  mathematical  calculus 
it  is  iadifierent  which  force  we  term  negative,  and  which  positive, 
and  consequently  we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  principal  object  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  man's 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the  subtraction  will  be  the 
same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  negative  debt,  or  the  debt 
negative  capital.  But  in  as  much  as  the  latter  stands  practi- 
cally in  reference  to  the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sum 
aa  10 — 8.  It  is  equally  clear  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  op- 
posite directions,  both  being  finite  and  each  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  its  direction  only,  must  neutralize  or  reduce  each 
other  to  inaction,  t^ow  the  transcendental  philosophy  demands ; 
first,  that  two  foiees  should  be  conceived  which  counteract  each 
other  by  their  essential  nature  ;  not  only  not  in  consequence  of 
the  accidental  direction  of  each,  but  as  prior  to  all  direction,  nay, 

vbich  may  be  made  of  mathematics  ia  philosophy  consists  either  in  an  imi- 
tatioa  of  the  method  or  in  the  real  application  of  their  positions  to  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophy."  He  shows  the  iU  success  of  the  former  attempt,  and 
that  the  troublesome  non  liquet  would  not  yield  to  all  this  pomp  of  demon- 
itratioQ.-— S.  0.] 

•  [lUd  1.  Abach.  Works,  i.  2&-S8.  Mr.  0.  repeaU  the  teaehing  df  the  Vtr- 
«mA,  in  language  of  hla  own,  till  ht  comes  to  the  application,  **  It  is  eqqally 
dear,"  4fec.— a  O.] 

f  [The  reader  may  compare  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  and  the  following 
ooe  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Tramte,  Id.  espedally  the  section  entitled  />#- 
dbw^Mm  der  produetiven  Amehcmng,  pp.  166-186.  But  the  sentenoea  of  the 
&  Ifc  are  not  the  lame  with  those  of  Schelling,  nor  is  the  application  of  the 
analogy  suggested  by  Kant  made  in  the  Trantsc,  Id. — S.  C] 
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as  the  primary  forces  from  which  the  conditions  of  all  poerihla 
diiections  are  derivative  and  deducible :  secondly,  that  these 
forces  should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  both  alike  in- 
destructible. The  problem  will  then  be  to  discover  the  result  or 
product  of  two  such  forces,  as  distinguished  from  the  result  of 
those  forces  which  are  finite,  and  derive  their  difierenoe  solely 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  have  formed 
a  scheme  or  outlimD  of  these  two  different  kinds  of  force,  and  of 
their  different  results  by  the  process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it 
will  then  remain  for  us  to  elevate  the  thesis  from  notional  to  ac- 
tual, by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  in- 
herent indestructible  yet  counteracting  forces,  and  the  results  or 
generations  to  which  their  inter-penetration  gives  existence,  in 
the  living  principle  and  in  the  process  of  our  self-consciousness. 
By  what  instrument  this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  will  discover, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is  possi- 
ble. Non  omnia  possumus  amnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no 
less  than  a  poetic  genius,  which  is  difierenoed  from  the  liighest 
perfection  of  talent,  not  by  degree  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  the  two  assumed  forces  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions ;  the  power  which 
acts  in  them  is  indestructible  ;  it  is  therefore  inexhaustibly  re- 
ebullient  ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  these  two 
forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible ;  and  as 
rest  or  neutralization  can  not  be  this  result ;  no  other  conception 
is  possible,  but  that  the  product  must  be  a  tertium  ccUquid,  or 
finite  generation.  Consequently  this  conception  is  necessary. 
Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  than  an  inter-pene- 
tration of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  of  both 

•         ####•#♦* 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press,  when  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  a  friend,  whose  practical  judg- 
ment I  have  had  ample  reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose 
taste  and  sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  tks 
decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  with  less  tact  and 
feeling. 

"  Tou  ask  my  opinion  concerning  your  Chapter  on  the  Im-^ 
agination,  both  as  to  the  impressions  if  made  on  myself ^  and  as  to 
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tkoH  wkieh  I  think  it  will  make  on  the  Pablic,  i.  e.  that  part  of 
tke  public,  tphOj/ram  the  title  of  the  work  and  from  its  forming  a 
urt  ^  introduction  to  a  volume  of  poems,  are  likely  to  constitute 
ike  great  nugority  of  your  reader s» 

*^  As  to  myself  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my 
nodentandiiig,  your  qpitdons  and  method  of  argument  were  not 
sdy  so  new  to  me,  hut  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all  I  had  ever  hwn 
aeeustomed  to  consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  comprehended 
yomr  premises  sufficiently  to  have  admitted  them,  and  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  your  conclusions,  I  should  still  have  been  in  that  state 
of  mind,  which  in  your  note  in  Chap.  IV.  you  have  so  ingeniously 
esclved,  as  the  anti^usis  to  that  in  which  a  man  is,  when  he  makes 
a  hull.  In  your  own  words,  I  should  have  felt  eu  if  I  had  been 
Mtanding  on  my  head. 

*^  The  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  better 
represent,  than  by  supposing  myself  to  have  knoton  only  our  light 
nry  modem  chapels  of  ease,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
hem  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  one  of  our  largest  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  <f  autumn.  *'Now  in  glimmer,  and 
now  in  gloom ;'  ^ten  in  palpable  darkness  not  without  a  chilly 
sensation  of  terror  ;  then  suddenly  emerging  into  broad  yet  vision- 
ary lights  vfith  colored  shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  all  decked 
with  holy  insignia  and  mystic  symhols  ;  and  ever  and  anon  ^tming 
out  full  upon  pictures  and  stone-^work  images  of  great  men,  wi^ 
whose  names  /  was  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with  coun- 
tenances and  an  expression,  the  most  dissimilar  to  all  I  had  been 
m  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those  names.  Those  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  venerate  cu  almost  superhuman  in  magnitude  ofin- 
tdleet^  I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work  niches,  as  grotesque 
dwarfs  ;  while  the  grotesques,  in  my  hitherto  belief,  stood  guarding 
the  high  altar  with  all  the  characters  of  apotheosis.  In  sho^t,  what 
I  had  supposed  substances  were  thinned  away  into  shadows,  while 
everywhere  shadows  were  deepened  into  substances : 

If  substaooe  might  be  oaU*d  that  shadaw  seem'd, 
Fofr  each  seem'd  either  I* 

*^  Yet  after  <Ul,  leould  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you  had 
auAi^  ^rom  a  MS.  voem  of  your  own  in  the  Fbixvd,  and  appli^ 


*  |lBlto^'•  PW.  Lort,  Book  a  I  669.— S.  OJ 

VOL.  m.  ^ 
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io  a  tpork  (^  Mr,  Wordsworth's  though  with  a  few  of  Oi»  wortk 

altered : 

An  Orphic  tale  indeed, 

A  tale  obscure  of  high  and  paasionate  thoughts 
To  a  itrcoige  music  chanted  I* 

*^Be  assured,  howetfer^  that  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  your 
ffreat  book  on  the  constructive  philosophy,  which  you  have 
promised  and  announced :  and  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  under- 
stand  it.  Only  I  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the  dark  cave 
of  Trophonius  with  you,  there  to  rub  my  own  eyes,  in  order  to 
make  the  sparks  and  figured  flashes,  which  I  am  required  to  see. 

**  So  much  for  myself  But  etsfor  the  Public  I  do  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw  the  Chapter 
from  ^present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  your  announced  trea- 
tises on  the  Logos  or  communicative  intellect  in  Man  and  Deity. 
First,  because  imperfectly  as  I  understand  the  present  Chapter^  I 
see  clearly  that  you  have  done  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough.  Yeu 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  so  many  links,  from  the  necessity  <f  com- 
pression, that  what  remains,  looks  (if  t  may  recur  to  my  former 
illustration)  like  the  fragments  of  the  winding  steps  of  an  old 
ruined  tower.  Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argument  [at  least  one 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  more  forcible  with  you)  is,  that  your  read- 
ers will  have  both  right  and  reason  to  complain  of  you.  7!%is 
Chapter,  which  can  not,  wTien  it  is  printed,  amount  to  so  little  as 
an  hundred  pages,  unll  of  necessity  greatly  increase  the  expense  of 
the  work  ;  and  every  reader  who,  like  myself,  is  neither  prepared 
nor  perhaps  calculated  for  the  study  of  so  abstruse  a  subject  so  a^ 
strusely  treated,  will,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  be  almost  entiUed  to 
excuse  you  of  a  sort  of  imposition  on  him.  For  who,  he  might 
truly  observe,  could  from  your  title-page,  to  wit, '  My  Literaiy  Life 
and  Opinions,''  published  too  as  introductory  to  a  volume  of  ntif- 
cettanexms  poems,  have  anticipated,  pr  even  eonfectured,  a  long  trea- 
tise  on  Ideal  Realism,  which  holds  the  same  relation  in  abstruseness 
to  Plotinus,  as  Plotinus  does  to  Plato.  It  will  be  well,  if  already 
you  have  not  too  much  of  metaphysical  disquisition  in  your  work, 
though  as  the  larger  part  of  the  disquisition  is  historical,  it  will 
doubtless  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  to  whose  on- 
propared  minds  your  speciUations  on  the  esemphstic  power  would 

*  [Ooleridge'a  Pbetie.  Yfwks,  ^  159l] 


kr  m  tkeprtteni  worky  yon  will  be  remuuUd  cf  BMop  Btrkek^M 
SirU,  oMMmnced  as  an  Euay  om  Tar-waier^  wkkk  hegmning  with 
Tar  ends  with  the  Tnnityy  the omoe  Boibi^  forming  i^intenpaee, 
I  say  in  the  preseDt  work.  In  that  greater  work  to  which  pm  hatse 
devoted  so  mamg  years,  easd  shtdy  so  intense  emdoariouSy  it  will  be 
in  its  proper  place.  Yomr  ^psoBpedbas  will  hose  described  and  am- 
nonmeed  both  its  contents  emd  their  nature;  and  if  easy  persons 
parehase  iij  who  feel  no  interest  m  the  subjects  cf  which  it  trsaiSj 
theg  will  have  themsdves  only  to  Uams, 

**  I  eomld  add  to  thess  arguments  one  derived  from  pecuniary 
moUveSy  and  particularly  from  the  probable  ejfects  on  the  sale  cf 
your  present  publication;  but  they  would  weigh  little  with  you 
compared  with  the  preceding.  Besides,  I  have  long  observed,  thai 
arguments  drawn  from  your  own  personal  interests  more  often  act 
on  you  as  narcotics  than  as  stimulants,  and  that  in  money  concerns 
you  have  some  small  portion  qfpignature  in  your  moral  idiosyn- 
crasy, and,  like  these  tuniable  creatures,  must  occasumcUly  be  pulled 
haekwardfrom  the  boat  in  order  to  make  you  enter  it.  All  success 
attend  you,  for  if  hard  thinking  and  hard  reading  are  merits,  you 

have  deserved  it. 

**  Your  affhctionaie,  ttc.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  very  judicious  letter,  which  produced 
complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  shall  content  myself  for  the 
present  -with  stating  the  main  result  of  the  chapter,  which  I  have 
reserved  for  that  future  publication,  a  detailed  prospectus  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

The  Imagination  then  I  consider  either  as  primary,  or  second* 
try.  The  primary  Imagination  I  hold  to  be  the  living  power 
and  prime  agent  of  all  human  perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in 
the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite  I  am.* 
The  secondary  Imagination  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former, 
oo-exiBtixig  with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still  as  identical  with  the 
primary  in  the  kiatd  of  its  agency,  and  difiering  only  in  degree, 

*  [Hub  last  danse  **  and  as  a  repetition,"  Ac  I  find  stroked  out  in  a  eopy 
of  tbe  B.  li.  oontainug  a  few  MS.  marginal  notes  of  tlie  author,  which  are 
printed  in  this  edition.  I  think  it  best  to  preeerre  the  sentenee,  whUe  I 
BHDtiai  the  suttuxr's  judgment  upon  it,  espedaUy  as  it  has  been  quoted.— 

aai 
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and  in  the  mode  of  its  operation.*  It  diflsolTes,  difibses,  diaii- 
pates,  in  order  to  re-create  :  or  where  this  process  is  rendered  im- 
possible,  yet  still  at  all  events  it  struggles  to  idealize  and  to  unify. 
It  is  essentially  vital,  even  as  all  objects  {a$  objects)  are  essen- 
tially fixed  and  dead.f 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  to  play  with 
but  fixities  and  definites.  The  &ncy  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
mode  of  memory  emancipated  from  the  order  of  time  and  space  ; 
while  it  is  blended  with,  and  modified  by  that  empirical  phenom- 
enon of  the  will,  which  we  express  by  the  word  Choice.  But 
equally  with  the  ordinary  memory  the  Fancy  must  receive  all  its 
materials  ready  made  firom  the  law  of  association. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OCCASION  OF  THE  LYRICAL  BALLADS,  AND  THE  OBJECTS  OBIOINALLY 
PROPOSED— PRETACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION — THE  ENSUINa 
CONTROVERSY,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  ACRIMONY — ^PHILOSOPHIC  DEFINI- 
TIONS OF  A  POEM  AND  POETRY  WITH  SCHOLIA. 

During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neigh- 
bor8,t  our  conversations  turned  firequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the 
power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colors  of 
imagination.  The  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset  difiused  over  a  known  and 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  practicability  of 
combining  both.     These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.     The  thought 

*  [Compare  this  distinction  with  that  of  the  PfoduetiTe  and  Reproduc- 
tive Imagination  given  in  the  Bection  aa  the  Transcendental  Synthesis  of 
the  Imagination  (tynthetis  tpedow)  in  the  Kritik  der  reinen  VemwfL 
Works,  voL  ii.  p.  14.  1.  2.] 

f  [For  what  is  said  of  objects  in  the  kst  sentence  see  TVaiuse.  Id.  p.  6a. 
AbhatuUunffeii,  Pha  Sehrift  p.  224.] 

t  [In  n97-8,  whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  at  Alfozton.— JKt] 
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nggeited  itself— (to  which  of  ns  I  do  not  leooUect) — that  a 
aoiieB  of  poems  might  he  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the 
incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  sapematural ; 
and  the  exoellenoe  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of 
the  auctions  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturaUy  accompany  such  situaticm,  supposing  them  real.  And 
real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who, 
finom  whatever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  him- 
self under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life  ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  eveiy  village  and  its 
vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  ieeling  mind  to  seek 
ifter  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  they  present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  ;  in 
vdiich  it  was  agreed,  that  my  endeavors  should  be  directed  to 
pemns  and  characterB  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  ;  yet  so 
as  to  transfer  £n>m  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these  shadows  of  im- 
agination that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  moment, 
which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analo- 
gous to  the  supernatural,  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to 
the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world  before  us  ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but 
for  which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish 
Bolicitnde  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and 
hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

With  this  view  I  wrote  The  Ancient  Makinek,  and  was  pre- 
paring among  other  poems,  The  Dailk  Ladie,  and  the  Christa- 
BEL,*  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal  than 
I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  indus- 
try had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  number  of  his 
poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of  forming 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poems  written  in 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofly,  and  sustained  dio- 
ticHL,  which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.      In  this  form  the 

*  [The  Amamt  Msriii«r,  Poet  W.  p.  219.— Ghristabel,  ibid,  p  289.— The 
Bark  I^idie,  P.  W.  p.  119.— JSUL] 
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Lyrical  Ballads  were  published  ;*  and  were  presented  by  ^im, 
as  an  expeiiment,  whether  subjects,  which  from  their  nature  re- 
jected the  usual  ornaments  and  extra*colloquial  style  of  jioema 
in  general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  ^e  language  of  ordinaiy 
life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest,  which  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar business  of  poetiy  to  impart.  To  the  second  edition  he  added 
a  preface  of  considerable  length  ;t  in  which,  notwithstanding 
some  passages  of  apparently  a  contraiy  import,  he  was  undei^ 
stood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to  poetiy  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  indefensible  all  phrases  and 
forms  of  speech  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfiirtunate- 
ly,  I  think,  adopting  an  equivocal  expression)  called  the  language 
of  real  life4  -  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  whidi  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  original  genius,  however 
mistaken  its  dii^ction  might  be  deemed,  arose  the  whole  long<- 
continued  controversy.  For  firom  the  conjunction  of  pereeivad 
power  with  supposed  heresy  I  explain  the  inveteracy  and  in  some 
instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  passions,  with  which 
the  controversy  has  been  conducted  by  the  assailants.^ 

*  [Hie  first  Toluiiie  of  the  Lyriotl  Bsllads  was  publiehed  in  179S.^i£;i] 

f  [The  aeoond  editioo,  with  an  addittooal  yolume.  and  the  preiace,  was 
published  in  ISOO.-^JStL] 

I  ["  The  first  volume  of  these  Poems  has  already  been  submitted  to  gen* 
eral  perusaL  It  was  published  as  an  experiment,  iihieh  I  hoped  might  ba 
of  some  use  to  ascertain  how  iar,  by  fitting  to  metrical  arrangement  a  ae- 
leotion  of  the  real  Imgnage  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  that  sort 
of  pleasore  and  that  quantity  of  pleasure  may  be  imparted,  which  a  Poet 
may  rationally  endeavor  to  impart"    Preface  P.  W.  iL  p.  808. — Ed.^ 

§  [In  illustration  of  these  renuurks  or  the  allusions  that  follow,  the  Edi- 
tor gave  rather  copious  extracts  from  the  R  Review  of  Oct  1807,  Nov. 
IS14,  and  Oct  1816,  which  I  believe  that,  after  all,  he  would  have  UHX  it 
not  worth  while  to  reppnt ;  and  I  therefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
those  Bpedmena  of  the  criticisms  of  thirty  years  since  in  their  own  placeu 
I  think  it  right  however  to  preserve  the  Editor's  comment  upon  them,  which 
is  as  follows : — 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  literature  in  this  country  that 
the  critiques  contained  in  the  Bdinboro*  Review  on  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Ooleridge,  should  be  known  and  repenised  in  the  present  day ;— not  as 
reflecting  any  special  disgrace  on  the  writers— (for  as  to  them,  the  matttf 
and  tone  of  these  essays  only  showed  that  the  critics  had  not  risen  above 
the  level  of  the  mass  of  their  age) — ^but  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  immediate  popularity,  though  it  may  attend,  can  never  be  a  test  ot 
exoelleQoe  in  works  of  the  imagination ;  and  of  teaehisg,  if  p^— ^m^,  the 
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Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly,  the  childish 
things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  described  as  being ;  had 
they  been  really  distinguished  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets 
merely  by  meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought ;  had 
they  indeed  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  ^e 

dnty  and  advantages  of  respect  for  admitted  geoiug,  evea  when  it  pursuea 
a  i^^h  of  its  own  "**^'"g  Jnfit  eoofiider  what  was  the  effect  of  all  tbe 
teoni  and  ridicule  of  Wordsworth  by  which  the  Edinboro'  Keview,  the 
leadiog  critical  Journal  of  the  nation  for  a  long  time,  distanguished  itself 
for  twenty  years  together.  A  great  laugh  was  created  in  the  fashionable 
▼crld  of  letters,  and  the  poet's  expectation  of  peeuxuary  profit  was  de- 
itroyed.  Public  opinion  was,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  set  against 
tbe  reception  of  works,  whi<&  were  always  allowed  to  be  innocent,  and  are 
x»v  eyerywhere  proclaimed  as  excellent ;  and  for  the  same  space  of  time  a 
great  man  was  defrauded  of  that  worldly  remuneration  of  his  yirtuous  Uir 
bon,  which  the  authors  of  frivolous  novds  and  licentioua  poems  were  per- 
mittedr— and  in  some  instances  helped— during  the  same  period  to  obtain 
fcr  their  oompoaitionB.  To  make  the  lesson  perfect,  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  let  Wordsworth  himself  live  to  see  that  revolution  Intimated  whidi  he 
and  his  compeers,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  different  ways  and  degrees, 
together  wrought ;  and  to  read  his  own  defence  and  praise  in  the  pages  of 
the  same  work  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite  productions  were  ones 
pronounced  below  criticism. — Ed, 

AgTAAing  as  I  do  with  these  remarks  in  the  main,  I  venture  to  observe 
thai  in  my  mind  they  ascribe  too  much  influence  upo^  the  early  fate  of 
Mr.  W.'s  poems  to  tiie  R  Review.  That  those  poems  were  not  generally 
admired  from  the  first,  was,  in  my  opinion,  their  ijwn  faulty  that  is  to  say, 
arose  principally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  consequently, 
thoi^h  old  as  the  world  itself;  in  one  way,  yet  in  another,  a  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun.  Novelty  is  delightful  when  it  is  understood  at  once,  when  it 
is  but  the  old  fianiliar  matters  newly  set  forth;  but  here  was  a  new  world 
presented  to  the  reader  which  was  also  a  strange  world,  and  most  of  those 
who  had  grown  to  middle  age  acquainted  with  the  old  world  only,  and 
duefly  with  that  part  of  it  which  was  least  like  Wordsworth's,— the  hither 
pirt,  out  of  sight  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  old  English  Poets  in  gen- 
eral, could  never  learn  their  way,  or  find  themselves  at  h<«ne  there. 

Periodical  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  create  public  taste  and  opinr 
ion;  I  believe  it  does  no  more  than  strongly  reflect  and  thereby  ooneentre 
and  strengthen  it  The  fgushionable  journal  is  expected  to  beamirror  of 
pQbUc  opinion  in  its  own  party,  abriUiant  magnifying  mirror,  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  public  may  see  itself  look  large  and  handsomcu  Woe  be  to  the 
mirror  if  it  presumes  to  give  pictures  and  images  of  its  own  1 — ^it  will  fell 
to  the  ground,  even  if  not  shivered  at  once  by  popuhu-  indignation.  Such 
pnUioationa  depend  for  their  maintenance  on-  the  publie  which  they  are  to 
tiadi,  and  must  tiierefore,  like  tiie  pastor  of  a  voluntary  flock,  pi^  <mly 
wch  tones  as  suit  their  auditor's  sense  of  harmony.    They  can  not  affi»d  to 
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paxodies  and  pretended  imitations  of  them  ;  they  miut  hare  sunk 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have 
dragged  the  preface  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admirers.  They  were 
found  too  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  reading  public,  but 

make  yeotureB,  Uke  warm-hearted  disinterested  individualB.  It  is  fiu*  from 
my  intention  to  deny,  that  the  boldest  things  are  often  said,  the  most  ex- 
trayagant  noyelties  broached  in  publications  of  this  kind :  that  the  stroogest 
and  most  sweeping  assertions,  fit,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  startle  and 
shock  eyen  the  cold  and  careless, — ascriptions  of  saintly  excellence  to  men 
whose  unchristian  acts  of  duplicity  or  cruelty  are  undenied  and  undeniable 
— of  worse  than  human  folly  and  wickedness  to  men,  whom  millions  hays 
regarded  with  reyerential  gratitude,  and  this  in  the  way  of  mere  assertion, 
with  no  attempt  at  proof,  or  only  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shade  of  one, — 
references  to  the  authority  of  accusers,  who  are  themselyes  resting  their 
yague  and  yiolent  charges  on  the  authority  of  preyious  accusers  and  bitter 
enemies — ^will  never  be  ventured  upon  in  the  public  journal  We  have  had 
oyidence  enough  in  our  day  to  the  contrary.*  Still  I  aver  that  such  things 
are  not  done  till  nothing  but  truth  and  charity  is  risked  in  the  doing  of 
them ;  till  the  mass  of  readers  are  known  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that 
these  bold  utterances  will  move  them  not  at  all,  or  only  with  a  pleasurable 
excitement  Again,  the  chief  contributors  to  the  leading  periodicals  are  for 
the  most  part  a  class  of  persons  opposed  to  essential  novelty ;  able  msQ 
more  or  less  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  impressible  youth,  whose  intel* 
lectual  frame  is  tet, — who  are  potent  in  exposing  new  follies  and  fiJse  pre- 
tensions ;  but  slow  to  understand  the  fresh  products  of  genius,  unwilling 
even  to  believe  in  them.  It  is  by  the  young,  or  at  least  by  the  youthful, 
that  accessions  to  the  old  stores  of  thought  and  inuigination  are  welcomed 
and  placed  in  the  treasury.  Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  journal, 
whidi  especially  professed  faith  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  be  open-eyed  to  modem  excellence,  should  have  shown  itself 
blind  to  the  merits  of  a  body  of  poetry,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
its  noblest  and  most  refined  characteristics,  is  more  amply  and  energetically 
manifested  than  in  any  other.  When  the  luminary  first  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  those  admirers  of  new  light  declared  it  to  be  nothing  better 
than  green  cheese,  yet  assailed  it  with  as  violent  outcries  as  if  they  thought 
it  was  able  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  If  these  criticisms  excited  "a  great 
laugh,"  this  shows  with  how  little  expenditure  of  wit  a  great  laugh  may  be 


'  For  some  considerable  evidence  on  these  points  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Note  10  in  Vol  il  (pp.  666-878),  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  new  work.  The 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  Ac,  which  contains  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  charges  brought  against  Martin  Luther  of  late  years,  including  those  of 
Bossuet,  and  a  most  animated  and  luminous  exposure  of  the  perversions  and 
transmutations,  rather  than  misrepresentations,  of  his  teaching,  imputable 
to  certain  reviewers. 
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ehiefly  smang  young  mea  of  strong  senaibiKty  uid  meditatiTB 
minds ;  and  their  adminition  (inflamed  perhaps  in  some  degree 
by  opposition)  was  distingoished  by  its  intensity,  I  might  ahnost 
ny,  by  its  religions  fenror.  These  &cts,  and  the  intellectaal 
energy  of  the  author,  which  was  moie  or  less  consciously  felt, 
where  it  was  outwardly  and  even  boisteroiisly  denied*  meeting 
with  sentiments  of  aTecsion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at  their 
oonseqnenoes,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticism,  which  would  of  itself 
have  borne  up  the  poems  by  the  violence  with  which  it  whirled 
them  round  and  round.  With  many  parts  of  this  pre&ce  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  them  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly  seem 
to  authorize,  I  never  concurred ;  but  on  the  contrary  objected  to 
them  as  erroneous  in  principle,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appear- 
ance at  least)  both  to  other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the 
author's  own  practice  in  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  them- 
selves.    Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  de- 

cxeited ;  for  whatever  talents  in  that  way  the  writers  may  have  possessed 
nd  on  other  ooeanoos  shown,  I  think  they  displayed  none  of  them  at  the 
c^MOse  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  same  kind  of  attack  has  been  repeated 
of  late  years  with  a  far  more  irgnning  maliee  and  amnsing  injostioe,  witboai 
exciting  any  general  laughter  at  all,  simply  because  the  time  for  laughing 
at  a  great  poet  is  over  and  gone.  If  any  laughter  isheard  now  it  is  but  an 
tAo  of  the  past : — ^if  there  be  any  minds  that  have  been  dwelling  in  cayes 
mder  the  earth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  thetf  may  suppose  that 
Wordnrorth*s  fame  has  never  risen  above  the  horiaob.  Not  that  every 
man  of  sense  must  needs  bow  down  before  it ;  there  are  clever  persons  who 
deny  the  greatness  of  Milton;  aome  ingenious  critics  have  pronounced 
Homer  a  barbarian,  others  have  decried  Shakspeare,  many  have  looked 
upon  Pindar  as  a  "  crazy  fellow,"  and  Spenser  is  thought  even  by  some  of 
yie  poetical  a  very  great  bore.  In  like  manner  there  may  be  a  man  of 
lenae  who  has  no  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings;  bot 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  power  and  influence  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mind  of 
the  age  in  relation  to  poetry.  The  laughter  of  thirty  year*  ago  must  have 
been  chiefly  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  great  coocep 
tbn  of  the  Poet  entertained  by  a  few,  and  the  small  conception  which  the 
Bany  were  then  alone  able  to  form  of  it  *'  He  strides  on  so  far  before  us," 
aaid  Mr.  Coleridge  of  his  friend,  "that  he  dwarfs  himself  in  the  distaaoe." 
People  saw  him  as  a  dwarf  yet  had  a  suspicion  that  he  might  in  reality  be 
a  giant.  One  advantage  of  the  present  time  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  this, 
that  poetry  4s  not  now  the  ftuhion.  We  bestow  our  "  t^noronc*,  ineaptir 
hilUff  and  pretumptum,**  or  at  least  our  superficiality,  incompetence  and 
hastiness  on  the  religious  tract  or  oontroYcrsial  pamphlet,  and  P^^*^ 
is  resigned  to  those  who  have  a  true  taste  lor  it  and  study  it  in  earoM 
0.] 
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graded  this  prefatory  diaqtiisition  to  the  end  of  his  fleoond  volume^ 
to  be  read  or  not  at  the  reader's  choice.*  But  he  has  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  discoYer,  announced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  controversy,  in 
which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  frequent 
conjunction  of  my  name  with  his,  I  think  it  expedient  to  dedaxe 
once  fer  all,  in  what  points  I  coincide  with  the  opinions  supported 
in  that  preface,  and  in  what  points  I  altogether  differ.  Bnt  in 
order  to  render  myself  intelligible  I  must  previously,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  explain  my  views,  first,  of  a  Poem ;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence. 

The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  distino- 
tion ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve  him- 
self constantly  aware,  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In  order 
to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually 
separate  its  distinguishable  parts ;  and  this  is  the  technical  process 
of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must  then  restore  them 
in  our  conceptions  to  the  luiity,  in  which  they  actually  co-exist ; 
and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem  contains  the  taaam 
elements  as  a  prose  composition ;  the  difference  therefore  must 
consist  in  a  difierent  combination  of  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
difierent  object  being  proposed.  According  to  the  difierence  of 
the  object  will  be  the  di^rence  of  the  combination.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  the  object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  xecdilactiaii 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations  by  artificial  anangement ;  and 
the  composition  will  be  a  poem,  merely  because  it  is  distinguished 
from  prose  by  metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  poem  to 
the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days  in  the  several  mcmtha ; 


*  [**  The  observations  prefizied  to  that  portion  of  these  Volmiies 
was  published  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  have  se 
Uttle  of  a  special  application  to  the  great  part  of  the  present  enhu'ged  and 
direrafled  ooUeotion,  that  they  oould  not  with  propriety  stand  as  an  Intro- 
dnetkm  to  it.  Not  deeming  it,  however,  expedient  to  suppress  that  expose 
tion,  sli^t  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  the  feelings  which  had  determined  the 
choice  of  the  subjects,  and  the  principles  whidi  had  regulated  the  oomposi- 
tion  of  these  Pieees,  I  have  transferred  it  to  the  end  of  the  second  volume^ 
to  be  attended  to,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Reader.*  Pret  to  edition 
of  1810. 

Una  pre&oe  is  now  to  be  found  in  YoL  ii  pw  BOS,  of  the  edition  ef  18M. 
— JRi] 
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**  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  Jane,  and  Norember  *  4& 

axid  othen  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a  particular 
pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recurrence  of  sounds  and 
quantities,  all  compositions  that  have  this  chann  superadded, 
whatever  be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difierence  of  object  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  distinction.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths ;  either  of 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  or  of 
&cts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and  that 
of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may  result  from  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate  end.  In 
other  woricB  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate 
purpose ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  inteUectual,  ought  to 
be  the  ultimAte  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
author,  not  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  is 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be 
baffled  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in  which 
no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  Bathtllus  even 
of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of  Virgil,  from  disgust  and  aver- 
sion! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  a  woric  not  metrically  composed ;  and  that  object  may 
have  been  in  a  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romances. 
Would  then  the  mere  superaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without 
rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not  contain  in 
itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre  be 
superadded,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it. 
They  must  be  such,  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  atten- 
tion to  eaoh  pMrt,  which  an  .exact  correspondent  reourxence  of 
aeeent  and  aoond  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  final  definition 
then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded.  A  poem  is  that  species 
of  composition,  which  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  proposing 
ibr  its  immediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  othor 
tpecies— (having  this  object  in  conmion  with  it) — it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  fit)m  the  whoUt  as  is 
eompatible  with  a  distinct  gratification  from  eaeh  component 
part. 
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Coutroveray  is  not  seldom  excited  in  consequence  of  the  dispfa- 
tants  attaching  each  a  di^rent  meaning  to  the  same  word ;  and 
in  few  instances  has  this  heen  more  striking,  than  in  disputes  con- 
cerning the  present  subject.  If  a  man  chooses  to  call  every  com- 
position a  poem,  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  hoth,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  uncontroverted.  The  distinction  is  at  least 
competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.  If  it  were  suh- 
joined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  afiecting,  as  a 
tale,  or  as  a  series  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this 
as  another  fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate  poem,  I 
answer,  it  must  be  on^,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and 
explain  each  other;  all  in  their  proportion  harmonizing  with, 
and  supporting  the  purpose  and  known  influences  of  metrical  ar- 
rangement. The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praises 
of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or  dis- 
tiches, each  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader 
to  itself,  becomes  disjoined  finom  its  context,  and  forms  a  separate 
wholcj  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
an  unsustained  composition,  from  which  the  reader  collects  rapidly 
the  general  result  unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The 
^ader  should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely  or  chiefly  by  the 
mechanical  impiilse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  ex- 
cited by  the  attractions  of  the  joumey  itself  Like  the  motion 
of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellect- 
ual power ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the  air : — at  every 
step  he  pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment collects  the  force  which  again  carries  him  onward.  Prc?- 
eipitandtii  est  liber  spiritits,  says  Petronius  most  happily.*    The 

*  [These  words  ooeiv  in  the  psaeage  in  which  PetrooiaB  is  sappoeed  to 
attack  LuoBD.  CaUri  enimj  and  ncn  viderutU  vtom  qua  irietur  ad  earmem, 
out  vUam  timmerurU  eaUare.  Scce^  bdli  dvUU  ingeni  opus  qui§quU  aUigerU, 
nin  pUfMu  literiB^  tub  onere  labetur.  Non  enim  ret^getta  vertilnu  eomprt- 
hettdenda  suntf  quod  longe  melius  JBistorici  faeiunt ;  sedper  ambages,  J)e^ 
rumque  ministerial  etfabulosum  senientiarum  tormentum  pracipiiandus  est 
liber  spiritus;  tU  potius furentis  animi  vatieinaHo  appareat,  quam  rdigiosm 
oratiinUs  sub  tesHhus  fides :  ianquam  si  placet  hie  impetus,  eHamti  fumdmm 
reeepU  uUimam  manum.  Sa^frie.  p.  63,  edit  latg.  Bat  1688.  And  then  fol- 
lows a  specimen  of  a  new  Pharsjlia,  which  a  great  nuuy  learned  critioi,  to 
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epithet,  liber,  heie  balances  the  preceding  yerb ;  and  it  ia  not 
easy  to  conceive  more  mftAnii^g  condensed  in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  The  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,*  furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  oontradiBtinguish- 
iog  ol^ects  of  a  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah— (indeed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  book) — ^is  poetry  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense ;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange 
to  assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to 
the  word.  Poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can  be,  nor 
ought  to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be 
produced,  the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with 
the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  efiected  than  by  such  a 
studied  selection  and  artificial  arrangement,  as  will  partake  of  one, 
though  not  a  peculiar  property  ci  poetry.  And  this  again  can  be 
no  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal 
attention  than  the  language  of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial 
or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  some  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  Fancy  and  Imagination  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  What  is  poetry  ? — ^is  so  nearly  the  same  question  with, 
what  is  a  poet  ? — that  the  answer  to  the  one  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  other.     For  it  is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the 

the  eoofusioii  of  ordinary  readers,  prefer  to  Lucan's.  Donn  says,  ae  hune 
impOmm  plurufaeere,  quam  treeenta  CorduXmienaU  iiliut  vdumina.—JScL] 

Petroniufl  I — all  the  muses  weep  for  thee^ 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory.-* 

So  speaks  Gowper  in  a  strong  passage  upon  this  "  polish'd  and  high  finished 
be  to  truth,**  in  his  poem  called  the  Progress  of  Error.  Southey's  edit  yoL 
riii  pp.  166,  166.— S.  C] 

*  [TeliurU  Thforia  Sacra.  London,  1681 :  by  Thomas  Burnet,  D.D.  The 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  order  of  King  Charles,  and  was  in  a 
sixth  edit  in  1726.  The  author,  a  natire  of  Scotland,  and  Master  of  Sut- 
ton's Hospital,  London,  wrote  also  De  Statu  Moriuamm  tt  HtMwrgentium, 
and  several  other  books,  died  Sep.  27,  1716.— S.  0.] 
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poetio  gemvm  itself,  which  sastains  and  modifies  the  imagies, 
thoughts,  and  emotioiis  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 

The  poet,  desorihed  in  ideal  perfection,  hrings  the  whole  soul 
of  man  into  actiyity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties  to 
each  other  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity.  He 
difiuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity,  that  blends,  and  (as  it  were) 
fuses,  each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to 
which  I  would  exdusirely  appropriate  the  name  of  Imagination. 
This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  understanding, 
and  letained  under  their  irremissive,  though  gentle  and  unno- 
ticed, control,  laxis  efertur  habenis,  reveals  itself  in  the 
balance  or  reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities  :  of 
sameness,  with  difierence ;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete ;  tHe 
idea  with  the  image  ;  the  individual  with  the  representative  ; 
the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshneeis  with  old  and  familiar  objects  ; 
a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  with  more  than  usual  order ; 
judgment  ever  awake  and  steady  self-possesdon  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement ;  and  while  it  blends  and  har^ 
monizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to 
nature  ;  the  manner  to  the  matter ;  and  our  admiration  of  the 
poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the  poetry.  Doubtless,  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  the  soul — (and  his  words  may  with  slight 
alteration  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropriately,  to  the  poetic 
Imagination)— 

Doubtless  this  oould  not  be,  but  that  she  tans 
Bodies  to  tpirit  by  sublimation  strange^ 
As  fire  oonyerts  to  fire  the  things  it  bums, 
Ab  we  our  food  into  our  nature  dumge. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abatraots  ^rirfonaa, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quint  wwenee  from  tiuqgs ; 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  vings. 

J%U9  does  she,  when  from  individual  tlate^ 
She  doth  abstract  the  umversal  kinds ; 
Which  then  re-elothed  in  divert  nam£*  and  fatei 
8U9I  aeee$i  through  the  $en9eM  to  our  mindt,* 

.  Finally,  Good  Sense  is  the  Body  of  poetic  genius.  Fancy  its 
•  [Of  the  Soul  of  Han,  s.  4.    Mr.  Coleridge's  alteratiottB  are  printed  in 
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JhtLpetf,  Motion  its  Life,  and  Imagination  the  Sonl  that  ia  every- 
\rfaeie»  and  in  each ;  and  forma  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelU* 
gent  irhole.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


TBB   SFSCOnO   STXPTOMS  OF  POETIC  POWEB.  ELUCIDATED  IN  ▲  CBIT^ 
IG4L  AH  ALI 
LVCnEGE.f 


IGAL  AlfALTSm  OF  SHAKSFEARE'S  VENUS  AND  ADONIS,  AND  BAPE  OF 


In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of  practical 
criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraisement  of  works  more  or  less 
imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  he  denned  promises  and  specific  symp: 
toms  of  poetic  power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  deter- 
mined to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  produc- 
tive nature.  In  this  investigation,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  do 
better,  than  keep  before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest 
genius,  that  perhaps  human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad-' 
mindedX  Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  Yenus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
LucKECE ;  works  which  give  at  once  strong  promises  of  the 
strength,  and  yet  obvious  proofs  of  the  immaturity  of  his  genius. 
From  these  I  abstracted  the  following  marks,  as  characteristics 
of  original  poetic  genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  ex- 
cellence is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in  varying  the 
march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  ma- 
jestic rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted 
by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predominant. 

*  [The  reader  ij  referred  generaUy  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  Leetures  on  Shak- 
speve^  ly.  ppl  19-22.— iSUL] 

t  [See  Works*  lY.  ppi  48-M.— j^] 

X  'kviip  ftvpiovovc,  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  from  a  Greek  vaoo]L, 
who  applies  it  to  a  Patriarch  of  Ooostantinople.  I  might  hare  said,  that  I 
hare  redaiiiMd,  rattier  than  borrowed  it:  for  it  seems  to  belong  to  Shaks- 
peare, dejwre  §imguiarii  et  «r  priviisgio  naiurtt. 
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The  delight  in  riohnefls  aad  sweetness  of  sound,  even  to  n  &iilt7 
excess,  if  it  be  evidently  oiiginal,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily 
imitable  mechanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  iavoraUe  promise  in 
the  compositions  of  a  young  man.    The  man  that  hath  not  music 
in  his  soul*  can  indeed  never  be  a  genuine  poet.     Imagery, — 
(even  taken  from  nature,  much  more  when  transplanted  from 
books,  as  travels,  voyages,  and  works  of  natural  history), — afiect- 
ing  incidents,  just  thoughts,  interesting  personal  or  domestic 
feelings,  and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combination  or  intertex- 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  poem, — ^may  aU  by  incessant  efibrt  be 
acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talent  and  much  reading,  who, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic 
reputation  for  a  natural  poetic  genius  ;  the  love  of  the  arbitraiy 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.    But  the  sense  of  mu- 
sical delight,  with  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  this  together  with  the  power  of  reducing  multitude  into 
unity  of  efiect,  and  modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  pre- 
dominant thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  but 
can  never  be  learned.    It  is  in  these  that "  poeta  nascitur  nonJU" 
2.  A  second  promise  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  subjects  very  re- 
mote from  the  private  interests  and  circumstances  of  the  writer 
himself.     At  least  I  have  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  taken 
immediately  from  the   author's  personal  sensations  and  expe- 
riences, the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivocal 
mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  power. 
We  may  perhaps  remember  the  tale  of  the  statuary,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation  fer  the  legs  of  his  goddesses, 
though  the  rest  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indifferently  with  ideal 
beauty ;  till  his  vidfe,  elated  by  her  husband's  praises,  modestly 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  his  constant  model.     In  the 
Yenus  and  Adonis  this  proof  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  ex- 
cess.    It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit  more  intidtive,  more 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  characters  themselves,  not 
only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing 
the  whole  before  our  view ;  himself  meanwhile  unparticipating 
in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fervor  of  his  own 

*  C"  The  man  that  hath  not  musio  in  htmself."— Merohaot  of  Yeoioe,  iv. 
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qiirit  in  80  viyidly  exhibitiiig  what  it  had  so  accurately  and  pio- 
Ibimdly  contemphited.  I  think,  I  should  have  conjectured  from 
these  poems,  that  even  then  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled 
the  poet  to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working,  him  in,  prompting 
him — ^by  a  series  and  never  broken  chain  of  imagery,  always 
vivid  and,  because  unbroken,  often  minute ;  by  the  highest  effort 
of  the  picturesque  in  words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Bante 
not  excepted  ;* — ^to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual  language, 
that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look 
and  gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  the  players.  His  Venus  and  Adonis  seem  at  once  the 
characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  those 
characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors.  You  seem  to  be  told 
nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear  every  thing.  Hence  it  is,  from  the 
perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playfrd  nature  of 
the  thoughts  and  images;  and  above  all  from  the  alienation, 
and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloofneti  of 

*  ["  Oonmder  bow  he  paints,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  **  h«  has  a  great  power 
of  viaioa ;  aeiaefl  the  very  type  of  a  thing ;  presents  that  and  toothing  morei 
Ton  remember  the  first  view  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite ;  r«tf  pinnaele,  red 
hot  eone  of  iron  glowing  through  the  immensity  of  gloom;— eo  yivid,  so 
distinct,  visible  at  once  and  forever  I  It  is  as  an  emblem  of  the  whole 
genius  of  Dante."  "  Milton,"  says  Lessing  in  his  Laokoon,  "  can  indeed  fill 
no  galleries.  Yet  is  the  Par.  Ixwt  the  first  Epic  after  Homer  no  whit  the 
less  beeanse  it  affords  few  piotores,  than  the  History  of  Christ  is  a  Poem, 
because  we  can  not  put  so  much  as  a  nail's  head  upon  it  without  hitting  on 
a  place  which  has  employed  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  artists."  *'  A  poetic 
picture  is  not  necessarily  that  which  can  be  converted  into  a  material  pic- 
ture; but  every  stroke  or  combination  of  strokes,  by  which  the  Poet  makes 
his  object  so  sensuous  to  us,  that  we  are  more  conscious  of  this  object  than 
of  bis  words,  may  be  called  picturesque."  Thus  Dante's  tquUUi  da  lonieno 
(Purg.  e:  viii.  1.  6)  may  well  be  called  a  picture.  His  picture  words  have 
not  done  much  for  the  material  painter's  art,  if  we  may  judge  by  Flazman'a 
iUustrations.    The  fiunous  image  in  the  Purgatorio 

solo  guardando 
A  guisa  dl  leon  quando  si  posie, 

is,  as  has  been  shown,  not  a  mere  presentation  of  "picturable  maiier"  but 
a  picture  ready  drawn  and  "  so  clearly  visible  that  the  pencil  can  not  make 
tto  outline  clearer."  (See  Art  on  Pindar.  Q.  Review,  March  1884.)  Tet  it 
would  be  nothing  in  a  material  paintings  because  the  illustration  and  the 
thing  illustrated  ooold  not  be  given  together. — S.  C] 
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the  poet's  own  feelings,  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the 
painter  and  the  analyst ; — that  though  the  very  suhject  can  not 
hut  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was 
poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account.  Instead  of  doing  as 
Ariosto,  and  as,  still  more  offensively,  Wieland  has  done,  instead 
of  degrading  and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of 
love  into  the  struggles  of  concupiscence  ; — Shakspeare  has  here 
represented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to -preclude  aU  sym- 
pathy with  it,  hy  dissipating  the  reader's  notice  among  the  thou- 
sand outward  images,  and  now  heautiful,  how  fancifrd  circum- 
stances, which  form  its  dresses  and  its  scenery ;  or  by  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  main  subject  by  those  friequent  witty  or 
profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active  mind  has  de^ 
duced  from,  or  connected  with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents. 
The  reader  is  forced  into  too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the 
merely  passive  of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct  emotion,  as 
the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  while  a 
strong  gale  is  driving  it  onward  in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  images,  however  beautiful, 
though  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  and  as  aoourately  repra* 
sented  in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  characterize  the  poet 
They  become  proofs  of  original  genius  only  as  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  a  predominant  passion  ;  or  by  associated  thoughts  or 
images  awakened  by  that  passion ;  or  when  they  have  the  efiect 
of  reducing  multitude  to  unity,*  or  suoeession  to  an  instant ;  or 
lastly,  when  a  human  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  to  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

Whioh  shoots  its  bdng  througli  earth,  ses,  and  aar.f 

In  the  two  following  lines  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  olgeo- 
tionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude  them  fimm  forming,  in 
their  xnroper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem  : 

Behold  yon  row  of  pines,  that  shorn  and  boVd 
Bend  from  the  sea-blast,  seen  at  twilight  eve. 

*  [**  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  possess  imagination  in  its  highest  form,— 
that  of  stamping  U  piU  ndV  uno."    TMe  Talk,  TI  p.  497. 

«  T^e  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  giyes  unity  to  variety ;  it  sees  aU 
things  at  eoee,  il  pin  fM  uno.**    Ih  p.  618. — JRi] 

t  [Franoei    AnOda    Mr.  0.'8  P.  W.  p.  104.-— JRC] 
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But  with  a  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  same  words  would 
be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  hook  of  topography,  or  in  a  descrip- 
tive tour.  The  same  image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of  poetry 
if  thtu  conveyed : 

Yon  row  of  bleak  and  yisionary  pines, 
By  twiligbt  glimpse  disoerned,  mark  1  bow  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  sea-btaat,  all  their  tresses  wild 
Streaming  before  them. 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means  as  an  instance, 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  had  in  view,  and  in  which 
Shakapeare  even  in  his  earliest,  as  in  his  latest,  works  surpasses 
all  other  poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and  a 
passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided  by  any  pre- 
vious excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at  once  in  life  and  in 
power, — 

"  Fall  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye."* 

«  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come — 

•  •«••• 

•  •♦•** 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eellpse  endured, 

And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage 

Inoertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 

And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 

Now  witii  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 

My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me*  subscribes, 

Since  spite  of  him,  HI  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 

While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 

And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 

When  tyrant's  crests,  ahd  tombs  of  brass  are  spenff 

Ab  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  characteristic  of 
poetic  genius  does  the  imagery  become,  when  it  moulds  and 
colors  itself  to  the  circumstances,  passion,  or  character,  present 
and  foremost  in  the  mind.  For  imrivalled  instances  of  this  ex- 
cellence, the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Leab, 
Othello,  in  short  to.  which  not  of  the  "  greats  ever-living,  dead 
man's"  dramatic  works  ?  Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  How  true  it 
is  to  nature,  he  has  himself  finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of 
love  in  his  98th  Sonnet. 

•  [Shakapeare's  88d  Sonnet— jBil]  t  [Sonnet  oviL— iSi] 
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"  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Bpring, 
When  proud-pied  April  drest  in  all  its  trim,  , 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing ; 
That  heavy  Satm'n  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  hiys  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue, 
Gould  make  me  any  summer's  story  teU, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them,  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were,  tho'  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  mth  your  Bhadowy  1  with  these  did  play  T* 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less  indispensable 

mark  - 

VovifJLOv  fih>  iroiiiToO 


doTtg  fitffta  yewaiov  Aaico£,f 


will  the  imagery  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the  power  of  the 
painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest  image  of  succession  with 
the  feeling  of  simultaneousness  : — 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embraoe 
Of  those  fair  arms,  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs  apace ; — 

Look  /  how  a  bright  star  thooteth  from  the  sky. 
So  glides  he  in  tfie  night  from  Ventu?  eye.X 

4.  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  wduld  prove  in- 
deed but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly  with  the  former ; — 
yet  without  which  the  former  could  scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree, 
and  (even  if  this  were  possible)  would  give  promises  only  of  tran- 

«  [See  Table  Talk,  YL  pi  462.  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  gnoeral  view  <tf 
Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  and  also  Mr.  Knight's  valuable  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  that  beautiful  edition  of  our  great  poet  by  which  he  has  rendered 
so  signal  and  enduring  a  service  to  the  cause  of  EngUsh  literature. — Ed,'] 

\  [Aristoph.  Rana,  v.  96-7.  Mr.  Frere,  in  the  tone  of  the  Baodius  of 
the  play,  translates  thus : 

There's  not  one  hearty  Poet  amongst  them  all 
That's  fit  to  risque  an  adventurous  valiant  phrase. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  by  yovifutc  irot^riTCt  the  gerndoe 
poet. — Si] 
X  [Yenus  and  Adonis.— .fi<i] 
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fttory  flashes  and  a  meteoric  power  ; — ^is  depth,  and  energy  of 
thought.     No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at 
the  same  time  a  profomid  philosopher.     For  poetry  is  the  blos- 
som and  the  firagiancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts, 
human  passions,  emotion,  language.     In  Shakspeare's  poems  the 
creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war 
embrace.     Each  in  its  excess  of  strength  seems  to  threaten  the 
extinction  of  the  other.     At  length  in  the  drama  they  were  rec- 
oncUed,  «nd  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.     Or  like  two  rapid  streams,  that,  at  their  first  meeting 
within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually  strive  to  repel  each 
other  and  intermix  reluctantly  and  in  tumult ;  but  soon  finding 
a  wider  channel  and  more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and 
flow  on  in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.     The  Yenvs  and 
Aix>Nis  did  not  perhaps  allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions. 
But  the  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to  favor  and  even  demand  their 
intensest  workings.     And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare's  manage- 
ment of  the  tale  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former 
poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited  by  the  same  impetuous 
rigor  of  thought,  and  diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same 
activity  of  the  assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties  ;  and 
with  yet  a  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  knowledge  and 
reflection ;  and  lastly,  with  the  same  perfect  dominion,  oflen 
domination,  over  the  whole  world  of  language.     What  then  shall 
we  say  ?  even  this  ;  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature  ; 
no  automcUon  of  genius  ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it ;  first  studied   patiently, 
meditated  deeply,  imderstood  minutely,  till  knowledge,  become 
habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and 
at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  which  he 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that 
power,  which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  sum- 
mits of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer  not 
rival.     While  the  former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all 
the  forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Proteus  of 
the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attracts  all  forms  and  things 
to  himself,  into  the  unity  of  his  own  ideal.      All  things  and 
modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ; 
while  Shakspeare  becomes  all  things,  yet  forever  remaining  him- 
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self.*    0  what  gxent  men  hast  thou  not  piodneed,  'RtigVnj^  xaj 
country ! — ^Truly  indeed — 

We  muflt  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongae, 
Whieh  Shakftpeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold, 
WMoh  IfiltoH  held.    In  erery  thing  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  Uood,  httve  titles  manifoldf 


CHAPTEE  XYI. 

8TRIKINO  TODVtB  OF  DIFFEBSNCS  BBTWEBN  TUB  F0BT8  OF  TRB 
PESSENT  AGS  AND  THOSB  OF  THB  FIFIVENTH  AND  SIXTBElfTH 
CENTUBIE&-— WISH  BXFBBSSED  FOR  THB  XJIOOIK  OF  THE  CHARAC- 
TSRIBTIO  MERITS  OF  BOTH. 

Christendom,  fiom  its  first  settlement  on  feudal  rights,  has 
been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  impetfectly  organized,  that 
a  similar  spirit  will  be  feund  in  each  period  to  have  been  acting 

*  [**  Shakspeare's  poetry  is  characterless,  that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
indiyidual  Shakspeare  *,  but  John  Hilton  is  in  every  line  of  the  Paradise 
Lost"    Table  IWk,  VI  p  812.— JSai] 
t  [Mr.  Wordsworth's  P.  W.  iii  p.  ISO,  edit  1840.-— jSUL] 
[Mr.  Wordsworth's  noble  Preface,  often  referred  to  in  these  pages* 
tains  as  high  a  tribute  to 


that  mi^ty  orb  of  song 


The  divine  Milton- 


(to  quote  the  antiior's  words  in  another  place)  as  one  great  poet  oooki  pay 
to  another.  (See  also  his  three  fine  sonnets  relating  to  MUton,  R)ek 
Works,  iii  pp.  188-90.)  It  would  have  been  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of 
Milton's  prose — ^though  such  prose  as  none  but  the  author  of  Pftradise  Lost 
oould  have  written.  If  matter  is  spirituB  in  eoagvio^  as  some  philosophers 
aver,  this  grand  Ifiltonic  prose  may  fiuMifiilly  be  called  poitU  in  eoap^h. 
Tet  I  think  it  is  more  truly  and  properly  proM  than  the  high^trahied  paa- 
sages  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Dante  is  by  some  accounted  a  greater  poet  than  Milton,  as  being  a  greater 


*  "  When  Leibnitz  calls  matter  the  deep-state  of  the  monads,  or  when 
Hemsterfanis  names  it— den  geronnenen  Oeist—oardled  spirit, — th^e  lies  a 
meaning  in  these  expressions,  Ac"  ^ZVmmso.  Id,  p.  190.  See  also  Lit  Re> 
mains,  Y.  p  281. 


k  all  iti  inembeCB.  The  study  of  Shakipeaxe's  poem$ — (I  do 
not  include  his  dramatio  works,  eminently  as  they  too  deserve 
^t  title) — ^led  me  to  a  more  carefiil  examination  of  the  contem- 
pofary  poets  hcfih,  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  But  my 
afetentioii  waa  especially  fixed  on  those  of  Italy,  firom  the  birth  to 

philooopher ;  I  think  that  he  showed  the  philosopher  in  his  poetry  too 
mock  to  be  the  best  of  poets,  especially  in  the  PiuradUo,  A  poet  should 
•?oid  soence,  which  is  ever  in  a  process  of  change  and  development,  and 
aUde  by  the  fixed  and  eternal ;  great  part  of  that  thirteenth  century  lore 
eontsined  in  Dante's  po^n  is  dead,  and  but  for  the  poetic  spices  with  which 
it  ii  embalmed,  and  the  swathe-bands  of  the  poetic  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
iorred,  wonld  long  eioee  hare  been  scattered  abroad,  like  any  unsepulchred 
dost  and  aohea  I  am  here  speaking  of  physics  and  metaphysics :  if  wise 
Kdectioiia»  jnst  sentiments  and  deep  moral  and  spiritual  mayims  are  referred 
to  in  thia  comparison,  then  surely  the  Snglish  poet  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  thought  and  still  more  in  expression.  Philosophy  in  the  song  of 
Ifflton  is  better  harmonized  with  poetry  than  in  that  of  Dante ;  it  is  fused 
into  the  poetic  mass  by  something  aooompapying  it  which  appeals  to  the 
luart  and  moral  being ;  or  it  is.  introduced  oUiquely,  with  a  touch  of  ten- 
(ieraeas,  which  brings  it  into  unison  with  the  human  actions  and  passions  of 
the  poem,  as  in  that  beautiful  passage, 

Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired— > 

which  aeema  so  Uke  a  new  voice  of  7%e  Preacher,  pathetically  satirizing 
the  eflbrts  of  man  after  speculative  knowledge  and  insight.  There  is  to  be 
sore  some  fictitious  or  defunct  astronomy  and  tpherciogy  in  the  great  poem 
of  Miltoa;S  but  it  is  lightly  touched  on  and  imaginatively  presented ;  com- 
pare the  passages  that  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  Paradise  'Lost,  espe- 
cially that  noble  speech  of  the  Angel*  in  the  eighth  book,  with  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  the  Paraduo  ;  surely  the  later  poetry  is  to  the  earlier 
ss  **  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  so  fiir  does  it  exceed  in  richness  and  poetic  grace. 
Bixzarra  Teclogia  !  says  a  Ck>nmientator  on  a  passage  in  the  Purgaiorio 
(C.  ui  L  18).  BuMorra  Filowfia  maj  we  say  of  that  in  the  ParaeUto  (0.  i 
at  the  end),  which  begins  finely,  but  ends  with  making  specific  gravity  de- 
pend upon  original  sin;  unless  nothing  but  a  fanciful  flight  is  intended. 
What  a  pomp  of  philosophy,  exdaims  M.  Merian,  speaking  of  this  passage, — 
sad  all  to  usher  in  a  foolery  I  "  Every  great  poet  is  a  profound  philoso- 
pher f  that  is,  he  sees  deep  into  the  life  and  soul  of  the  things  which  are 
already  known — and  has  a  special  mastery  over  them ;  but  is  not  necessarily 
beyond  his  age  in  speculative  science.  Certainly  this  can  not  be  predicated 
cither  of  Dante  or  of  Milton. 

I  own  myself  of  the  vulgar  herd  in  greatly  preferring  the  first  to  the 
other  sections  of  Dante's  Poem-Hoay  even  venture  to  think,  that  if  it  had 

'  Far.  Lost,k  ii  L  665-61.  >  IhU  iiLL  4S1,  etseq. 

*  lines  89-178. 
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the  death  of  Shakspeare ;  that  being  the  country  in  whidi  the 
fine  arts  had  been  most  sedulously,  and  hitherto  most  suooessfuUy 
cultivated.  Abstracted  firom  the  degrees  and  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual genius,  the  properties  common  to  the  good  writers  of  each 
period  seem  to  establish  one  striking  point  of  difierence  between 
the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of  the 

not  beeo  both  more  strikiag  tban  those  two  other  parts  in  its  general  strtie- 
ture  and  more  abundant  in  passages  of  power  and  of  beauty,  the  Dimna 
Commedia  would  never  have  been  a  fiunous  poem  at  alL  The  mere  plan  of 
describing  the  unseen  world  in  three  diyisions  would  not  have  made  it  so; 
there  were  Paradise  Losts  before  Milton's  which  it  would  be  time  lost  to 
read.  Milton  is  finer  in  Hell  than  in  Heaven,  finest  of  bH  in  his  earthly 
Paradise,  and  Dante's  Inferno  is  better  than  his  Purgatorio  or  Parwii9o,  be- 
cause he  conld  put  more  of  this  earth  into  it, — conform  it  more  to  the  only 
world  the  form  of  -^hich  he  was  acquainted  with  Men  can  not  make  brieki 
without  straw  nor  fine  houses  without  bricks  or  stones,  nor  fine  poems 
without  sensuous  material 

The  Divina  Commedia  is  more  considerable  in  religion  and  eodeaiastieal 
politics,  I  think,— on  which  last  head  there  was  some  accordance  betwixt 
its  author  and  Milton, — ^than  for  its  philosophy ;  the  highest  conception  of 
it  is  that  of  Mr.  Garlyle,  that  it  is  *'  the  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages  ren- 
dered rhythmically  visible"— the  voice  of  "  ten  Christian  centuries  f — "  the 
Thought  they  lived  by  bodied  forth  in  everlasting  musia"  Its  anthor  is 
great,  as  Mr.  C.  observes,  from  "  fiery  emphasis,"  and  intensity  rather  than 
from  comprehensiveness  or  catholicity  of  spirit  His  was  "not  a  great 
Catholic — ^was  even  a  narrow  sectarian  mind.**  If  Mediffivalism  in  Dante's 
day  was  a  sootarian  thing,  cut  off  from  thought  expanding  beyond  it — theny 
when  the  torch  had  not  been  kindled  in  the  hand  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  re- 
volt against  the  dominant  AristoteUanism  was  yet  to  begin,  what  must  it  be 
now,  when  thought  has  been  expanding  during  six  more  centuries,  whilst  It 
remains  fixed,  rigid — not  lifeless  as  a  mummy — ^but  imprisoning  the  life  it 
has  with  bands  and  cerements  in  a  body  of  death  I 

But  Dante's  imagination  was  as  mediaeval  as  his  theology  and  philosophy ; 
hovering  continually  between  the  horrible  sublime  and  the  hideous  gro- 
tesque, and  sometimes  saved  only  from  the  ridiculous  by  the  chaste  severity 
of  a  style  which  is  the  very  Diana  of  poetical  compositions.  Witness, 
amongst  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  his  Minos,  whom  he  has  equipped  with  a  tail 
long  and  lithe  enough  to  go  nine  times  round  his  body  t — the  wise  conqueror 
and  righteous  judge  fs  degraded  into  a  worse  monster  than  the  Minotaur,  in 
order  that  he  may  indicate  every  circle  in  a  fantastic  hell  down  to  the  ninth 
and  last  How  would  Pindar  have  been  horror  stricken  to  see  the  Hero  thus 
turned  into  a  hideous  automaton  sign-post  1  In  Dante's  hands  the  demigod 
sinks  into  the  beastman,  while  in  those  of  Milton  devils  appear  as  ddties,  fit 
indeed  to  obtiun  adoration  from  the  dazzled  mind, — not  frightful  fiends  but 
wicked  angels — specious  and  seductive  as  they  actually  are  to  the  human 
heart  and  imagination.    Milton  has  borrowed  from  Dante,  but  how  has  he 
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piesoit  age.  The  remark  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  sister  art 
of  painting.  At  least  the  latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  former. 
In  the  present  age  the  poet — (I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  generally,  and  without  allusion  to  individual  names) — 
seems  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  main  object,  and  as  that  which  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  art,  new  and  striking  images  ;  with 

umltipUed  his  splendors,  how  nobly  exchanged  his  "  detestable  horrors"'  for 
a  pageantry  of  Hell  that  far  ezceeda  the  lominouB  pomp  of  hU  Paradise  in 
sublimity  and  beauty  I 

We,  who  feel  thiis  can  enter  into  Mr.  Carlyle's  high  notion  of  Dante's 
genias,  yet  own  the  justice  of  Mr.  Landor's  searching  and  severe  criticiBm 
upon  the  products  of  it,  though  the  two  views  appear  dissimiUr  as  day  and 
night.  The  one  displays  the  D.  C.  under  a  ridi  moonlight,  which  clothes 
its  dreary  flats  and  rugged  hollows  with  sublime  shadow ;  the  other  under 
a  cold  keen  dawning  daylight,  which  shows  the  whole  landscape,  but  not  its 
noblest  countenance.  Mr.  C.  so  far  idealizet  his  Hero  Poet,  that  without 
keeping  out  of  view  his  characteristic  faults  he,'  with  a  fut  finer  economy, 
converts  them  into  cognate  virtues ;  the  poet's  stem,  angry  temper,  for  in- 
stance, appears  through  Mr.  C's  glorifying  medium  like  earnest  sincerity, 
religious  severity,  a  spiritual  sadness ;  and  he  contrasts  his  "  implacable, 
grim-trendiant  fikce"  witli  his  "  soft  ethereal  soul"  more  beautifully  perhaps 
than  quite  truthfully ;  for  Dante's  Soul  was  not  all  softness.  Indeed  it 
escapes  this  powerful  advocate  that  the  heroic  poet  was  bitter.  Are  the 
noblest  minds  embittered  then  by  evil  and  calamity  9  Do  they  e/olAe  them- 
selves with  cursing  <u  with  a.  garment^  and  forget  that  judgment  as  well  as 
vengeance  belongs  to  Gkxi  I  Dante's  soul  was  full  of  pity,  say  other  apolo- 
gists, but  he  deemed  it  sinful  to  commiserate  those  whom  God's  justice  had 
0(«idemned.  Justice  forsooth ! — and  how  knew  he  whom  God  had  condemned^ 
that  He  had  sunk  Brutus  and  Oassius  into  the  nethermost  pit,  and  doomed 
poor  Pope  Gelestine  to  be  wasp-stung  to  all  eternity  on  the  banks  of 
AdieroQ  f  I  deny  not  his  pity  or  his  piety ;  yet  I  say  that  thus  to  fkbri- 
este  Tisions  of  diving  wrath  upon  individuals  was  a  bad  sign  both  of  his  age 
and  of  himself— the  sign  of  a  violent  and  presumptuous  spirit  Again,  are 
the  noblest  minds  moody  and  mournful  as  Dante  is  described  to  have  been  t 

Rather  they 

bate  no  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward. 

Thus  did  John  Milton,  whom  with  Mr.  Landor  I  can  not  help  honoring  and 
■HmiriVg  above  any  other  poet  of  past  times  except  Shakspeare.  His  in- 
deed was  what  Mr.  Carlyle  ascribes  to  Johnson,  "  a  gigantic  calmness"— nay 
more,  an  almost  angelic  serenity  and  cheerfulness ;  to  judge  from  the  tone 
of  his  writings  with  which  the  tenor  of  his  life  seems  to  agree.— S.  C] 


»  For  a  striking  account  of  these  "detestable  horrors"  see  Mr.  L^ 
Hunf  B  Fancy  and  Imaginatton, 
VOL.  in.  B. 
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incidents  that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  curiosity.  Both 
his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  much  as  possible, 
specific  and  individual,  even  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his 
diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
less. The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  previous  system,  and 
acknowledges  no  justifying  principle  but  that  of  the  writer's  con- 
venience ;  or  else  some  mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  which 
one  couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as  that  the 
occasional  difierences  appear  evidently  to  arise  from  accident,  at 
the  qualities  of  the  language  itself,  not  from  meditation  and  an 
intelligent  purpose.  And  the  language  from  Pope's  tianslatioa 
of  Homer,  to  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,*  may,  notwithstan^g 
some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too  faithfully  characterized,  as 
claiming  to  be  poetical  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  it  would 
be  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though  alas !  even 
our  prose  writings,  nay  even  the  style  of  our  more  set  discourses, 
strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  themselves  out  in  the  soiled 
and  over-worn  finery  of  the  meretricious  muse.  It  is  tme  that 
of  late  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our 
most  popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  recurrence 
to  plain  sense  and  genuine  mother  English  is  far  from  being  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  the  composition  of  our  novels,  magazines,  pubho 
harangues  and  the  like  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and 
yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
heads  together  to  construct  it.  Nay,  even  of  those  who  have 
most  rescued  themselves  from  this  contagion,  I  should  plead  in- 
wardly guilty  to  the  charge  of  duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I  with- 
held my  conviction,  that  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their 
native  tongue  with  that  jealous  care,  which  the  sublime  Dante 
in  his  tract  De  la  volgare  Eloquenza,  declares  to  be  the  first  duty 
ofapoet.f     For  language  is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind; 

*  First  pabliflhed  in  1808. 

t  [See  L  c  zix.  s.  ii.  c  i.  The  spirit  breathing  io  this  Frngment  may  jus- 
tify what  Mr.  0.  says ;  but  Daote  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the  expres- 
sion attributed  to  him  in  the  text. — Ed] 

It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded  to  the  following  passage, 
which  I  found  written  by  his  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Joan  of 
Are. 

Degne  di  wmmo  Mo  aano  U  tomme  Cote,  eid  i,  F Amort,  la  Liberid,  la 
Vtrtit,  rimmortalUA,  e  quelle  altre  Coee  che  per  eagum  di  eue  etmo  neUa 
Menu  noBtra  emeejnUi;  per  che  per  niun  Aeeidente  non  nano  faUe  9iiL 
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and  at  <moe  contains  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of 
its  future  conquests.  Animadverte,  says  Hobbes,  qiiam  sit  ah 
improprietate  verbarum  pronum  homimbus  prolabi  in  errores 
droa  ipsas  res!*  Sat  [vero],  says  SettnertuSjf  in  hoc  vita 
bretntate  et  natune  obscuritate,  remm  est^  quibus  cognoscendis 
tempos  impendatur,  ut  [confusis  et  midtivocis]  sermonibus  ift- 
tdligendis  Uludconsumere  opus  non  sit.  [Ekeu  !  quantas  strages 
ftaratere  verba  nubila,  qua  tot  dicunt  ut  nihil  dicunt ; — wUbes 
poHus,  e  quibus  et  in  rebus  politicis  et  in  eodesia  turbines  et 
txmitrua.  erumpunt  /]  Et  Proinde  recte  dictum  putamus  a  Pkh 
tone  in  Gorgia  :  8$  d^  td  difd/iata  sldal^  etaa ja^  xal  id  n^fiata : 
et  ab  EpictetOf  ^X^  natde^uBug  ij  tiav  6yofA&twf  inlaxBifug :  et 
prudenHssime  GcUenus  scribit,  ^  tiar  bvofidLrmp  xffii^^i  ra^x^alca 
mal  Ti^y  %&p  n^yfiAtw  inixaf^xxBi  yp&aiv. 
Egregie  veto  /.  C  Scdliger,  in  Lib,  L  de  Piantis:  Est 

ChiardUi  adunqve  cioBctmOf  e  diseema  qitello  ehe  diemto :  e  quando  tmole 
fuette  Bomme  Coie  puranunte  eantare^  prima}  hevendo  net  Fante  di  Mieana, 
pfmga  Heuramente  a  Tacoordata  Ljra  il  sammo  PleUro,  e  coBtumatanunte 
tomineL  Ma  afarB  queata  Canzone,  e  queBte  Divtaume,  coma  m  dea — qui  8 
la Difieolta^  qmilaFaOea :  pBrciiehB mai  BeniaAeumed'IngBffno^nB  Benwa 
ABBtduUd  d'Arte,  ne  BentaAbito  di  Seienxe,  non  ai  poirafare,  E  queBli  Bona 
qadli^  eh^l  Poeta  nd  L.  VL  de  la  Eneide  «hiami  JHletti  da  J)io,  edala  ardente 
Vtrtu  aizati  al  Cielo,  e  Figlinoli  di  Dio,  avegna  ehe  figuratamente  parlL 

E  perd  n  eonfeBBa  la  Seioeehexza  di  eolorOy  i  quaii  eenia  Arte,  e  Benza 
BeUnsOj  canfidando  b%  Bolamente  del  loro  Ingegno,  ei  ptmgtmo  a  eaniar  Bom^ 
wumunte  le  Cobb  Bomme,  Adunqtte  cBBBino  queati  tali  da  tanta  loro  PfBBWBr 
aione,  e  ae  per  la  hro  natmrale  DeaidiaBono  Oehe^  non  vogliano  FAquila,  cha 
aUamenie  vola,  hniimre. 

Dante,  de  la  volgare  Eloqnenza,  1.  il  o.  4.' — S.  0.] 

*  [Exnminaiio  et  Emendalio  Mathematiea  hodiemce,  (Dial  H  voL  iv. 
p.  88  of  Mcdesworth's  edit) — S.  C. 

f  [See  the  chapter  p.  198,  De  nominibtta  novia  Paraeelaieia  in  his  folio 
works,  Leyden  1676.  The  wordi  in  braoketa,  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
there  are  seyeral  pmiBsions. — Ed.  The  sentence  cited  as  from  the  Qorgias, 
is  not  contained,  I  believe,  in  that  dialogue. — S.  0.] 

'  llat  is,  waiting  for,  and  seizing  the  moment  of  deep  Feeling,  and  stir- 
ring Imagination,  after  having  by  steadfast  aoenrate  Observation,  and  by 
calm  and  profound  Meditation,  filled  himself,  oa  it  ware,  with  his  snlgeet. 
— S.  T.  C. 

*  [This  Italian  version  of  the  treatise  Da  mdg,  Eloq.  was  by  Trissino,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Zeno,  who  says  that  the  translator  has,  in  many  places,  con- 
foonded  and  altered  the  sense.  The  Latin  tractate,  which  the  Editor  refers 
Id,  M  by  Dante  hims^-^.  a] 
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piimmn,  inquit,  sapientis  officium,  bene  eentiie,  at  flibi  vivat : 
pioximom,  bene  loqui»  ut  patriie  vivat.'* 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structoie  of  modem 
poetry  I  seem  to  have  noticed — (but  here  I  beg  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  the  utmost  diffidence) — in  our  common  land- 
scape painters.  Their  foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances 
are  comparatively  unattractive  :  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  where  mountains  and 
torrents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to  proceed,  and  nothing 
tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back  again.  But  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle 
objects  of  the  landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  determinate, 
the  interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and  the 
charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  figure  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys  to  the  understanding  in  a 
visual  language  formed  by  the  substitution  of  figures  for  wordB, 
as  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression, 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence  novelty  of  sub- 
ject was  rather  avoided  than  sought  for.  Superior  excellence  in 
the  manner  of  treating  the  same  subjects  was  the  trial  and  test 
of  the  artist's  merit. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of  the  fii^ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  especially  those  of  Italy.  The 
imagery  is  almost  always  general :  sun,  moon,  flowers,  breezes, 
murmuring  streams,  warbling  songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely 
damsels  cruel  as  fair,  nymphs,  naiads,  and  goddesses,  are  the 
materials  which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped  and 
arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  fancy,  little  solicitous  to 
add  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make  an  honorable  exception  in 
fiivor  of  some  English  poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel 
as  the  images  ;  and  the  fiible  of  their  narrative  poems,  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of  equal  notoriety, 
derive  their  chief  attractions  from  the  manner  of  treating  them ; 
firom  impassioned  flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.  The  excellence,  at 
which  they  aimed,  consisted  in  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  diction, 
combined  with  perfect  simplicity.  This  their  prime  object  they 
attained  by  the  avoidance  of  every  word,  which  a  gentleman 
would  not  use  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every  word  and 
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phraae,  which  none  but  a  learned  man  would  use  ;  by  the  stu- 
died position  of  words  and  phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part 
should  be  melodious  in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducting  to  the  melody  of 
all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the  same  period  or 
stanza  ;  and  lastly  with  equal  labor,  the  greater  because  unbe- 
trayed,  by  the  variation  and  various  harmonies  of  their  metrical 
movement.  Their  measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for 
their  variety  to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  Alonzo  and  Imogen,*  and  others 
borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in  their  very  mechanism  a 
specific  overpowering  tune,  to  which  the  generous  reader  humors 
bis  voice  and  i^mphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words  ;  but  which, 
to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  numerous  sounds  of  the  Greek  and 
Homan  poets,  has  an  efiect  not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a 
paved  road  in  a  German  stage-wagon  without  springs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  elder  bards  both  of  Italy  and  England  produced  a 
far  greater  as  well  as  more  charming  variety  by  countless  modi- 
fications, and  subtle  balances  of  sound  in  the  common  metres  of 
their  country.  A  lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  that 
man  of  genius,  who  should  attempt  and  realize  a  imion  ; — ^who 
should  recall  the  high  finish,  the  appropriateness,^  the  faciUty,  the 
delicate  proportion,  and  above  all,  the  perfusive  and  omnipresent 
grace,  which  hia,ve  preserved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber, 
the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  the  Swallow,  the  Grasshopper,  and  all 
the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon  ;  and  which,  with  bright, 
though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the  youth  and  early  manhood 
of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  vales  off  Amo,  and  the  groves  of  Isis 

*  [Here  is  a  etanza  of  this  overpowering  metre : — 

A  warrior  bo  bold  and  a  virgin  bo  bright 

Ck>nverBed  aB  they  sat  on  the  green ; 
They  gazed  on  eaeh  other  with  tender  delight : 
Alonzo  the  brave,  was  the  name  of  the  knight^ 

The  nuud'a^was  the  fair  Imogene. 

lir.  Soaihey  adopted  this  metre  for  his  popular  ballad — ^Mary  the  Maid 
of  the  IsoL     Poet.  Works,  1838,  vol  vi.  p.  8.— S.  C] 

f  These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  during  the  perusal  of  the  Mod- 
rigida  of  Qiovambatista  Strozzi  publiahed  m  Florence  in  May^  1698,  by  his 
•oub  Lorenso  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  with  a  dedication  to  their  paternal  unde, 
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and  of  Cam ; — and  who  with  these  should  combine  the  keener  in* 

Siffftor  Leone  Strozzi,  Oenerede  ddle  haitaglie  di  Santa  Chieta.  Aa  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  either  the  poems  or  their  author  mentioned  in  any 
Eng^lish  work,  or  to  have  foimd  them  in  any  of  the  common  collections  of 
Italian  poetry  ;^  and  as  the  little  work  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  I  wiU  trans- 
cribe a  few  specimens.  I  have  seldom  met  with  compositions  that  pos- 
sessed, to  my  feelings,  more  of  that  satisfying  entireness,  that  complete  ade- 
quateness  of  the  manner  to  the  matter  which  so  charms  us  in  Anacreoo, 
joined  with  the  tenderness,  and  more  than  the  delicacy  of  Catullus.  Trifles 
as  they  are,  they  were  probably  elaborated  with  great  care ;  yet  in  the 
perusal  we  refer  them  to  a  spontaneous  energy  rather  than  to  voluntary 
effort.  To  a  cultivated  taste  there  is  a  delight  in  perfection  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  manifested,  that  none  but 
a  cultivated  taste  can  understand  or  appreciate. 

After  what  I  have  advanced,  it  would  appear  presumption  to  <^er  a 
translation ;  even  if  the  attempt  were  not  discouraged  by  the  different  ge- 
nius of  the  English  mind  and  language,  which  demands  a  denser  body  of 
thought  as  the  condition  of  a  high  polish,  than  the  Italian.  I  can  not  but 
deem  it  likewise  an  advantage  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in  many  other  respects 
inferior  to  our  own,  that  the  language  of  poetry  is  more  distinct  from  that 
of  prose  than  with  us.  From  the  earlier  appearance  and  established  pri- 
macy of  the  Tuscan  poets,  concurring  with  the  number  of  independent 
states,  and  the  diversity  of  written  dialects,  the  Italians  have  gained  a  po- 
etic idiom,  as  the  Greeks  befbre  them  had  obtained  from  the  same  causes, 
with  greater  and  more  various  discriminations,  for  example,  the  Ionic  for 
their  heroic  verses ;  the  Attic  for  their  iambic ;  and  the  two  modes  of  the 
Doric  for  the  lyric  or  sacerdotal,  and  the  pastond,  the  diatinotions  of  which 
were  doubtless  more  obvious  to  the  Greeks  ^emselves  than  they  are  to  us. 

I  will  venture  to  add  one  other  observation  before  I  proceed  to  the  trans- 
cription. I  am  aware  that  the  sentiments  which  I  have  avowed  concerning 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  poetry  of  the  present  age,  and  that  of 
the  period  between  1600  and  1650,  are  the  reverse  of  the  opinion  ooounonly 
entertained.  I  waa  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  friend,  when  the  ser- 
vant, a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  coming  in,  I  placed  before  her  two  en- 
gravings,  the  one  a  pinky-colored  plate  of  the  day,  the  other  a  masterly 
etching  by  Salvator  Rosa  from  one  of  his  own  pictures.  On  pressing  her  to 
tell  us,  which  she  preferred,  after  a  little  blushing  and  flutter  of  feeling,  she 
replied — "  Why,  that,  Sir,  to  be  sure  I  (pointing  to  the  ware  from  the  Fleet- 
street  print-shops) ; — ^it*s  so  neat  and  elegant.  T'other  is  such  a  eeratcky 
slovenly  thing."  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
his  pictures,  and  to  whose  authority  more  deference  will  be  willingly  paid, 
than  I  could  even  wish  should  be  shown  to  mine,  has  told  us,  and  flrom  his 
own  experience  too,  that  good  taste  must  be  acquired,  and  like  all  other 
good  things,  is  the  result  of  thought  and  the  submissive  study  of  the  best 


[Gamba,  p.  698,  calls  this  edition  rara  edim&ne. — SeL] 
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torest,  deeper  pathos,  manlier  reflection,  and  the  fresher  and  more 

model*.*  If  it  be  asked,  "  But  what  shall  I  deem  such  T— the  answer  is ; 
presume  those  to  be  the  best,  the  reputation  of  which  has  been  matured  into' 
lame  by  the  wnBrni  of  ages.  For  wisdom  always  has  a  final  majority,  if 
not  by  conviction,  yet  by  acquiescence.  In  addition  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds  I 
nay  mention  Harris  of  Salisbury ;  who  in  one  of  his  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions has  written  on  the  means  of  acquiring  a  just  taste  with  the  predsioa 
of  Aristotie,  and  the  elegance  of  Qmnetilian.* 

MADRIGALI. 

QtUdo  suo  ruseel  chiaro,  e  tranquillo 
li/Tinsegnd  Amor  di  state  a  mezzo'l  giarno  g 
ArtUan  le  seive,  ardean  U  piagge,  e  i  coUi, 
Ond  'io,  eh'  al  piu  gran  gido  ardo  e  sfaviao, 
Subito  cor  si ;  ma  si  jmro  adomo 
Cfirsene  il  vidi^  che  turbar  noH  voUi : 

sa 


'  ["On  whom  then  can  he  rely,  or  who  shall  show  him  the  path  that 
leads  to  excellence  9  The  answer  is  obvious.  Those  great  masters  who 
have  travelled  the  same  road  with  success  are  the  most  likely  to  conduct 
others.  Tlie  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  have  a  *^1mw 
to  that  respect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can  pretend  The  da- 
ration  and  stability  of  their  fiune  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  it  has  not  been 
suspended  upon  the  slender  thread  of  &shion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the 
human  heart  by  every  tie  of  sympathetic  admiration."  Reynolds.  DueowM 
u.—JBd] 

«  [See  Philological  Inquiries :  Part  ii.  chap.  xii.  especially  the  condnding 
paragraphs.  This  Treatise  is  contained  in  voL  il  of  the  collective  edition 
of  the  works  of  Harris, — ^by  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  two  vols. 
4to.    London,  1801. 

James  Harris,  the  author  of  those  volumes,  was  bom  in  the  Close  of  Sal- 
isbury, July  29, 1709— died  Dec.  22, 1*780.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  Hermes,  a  work  on  Universal  Qrammar ;  which,  according  to  Bishop 
Lowth,  presents  "  the  most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited since  the  days  of  Aristotle  .*"  and  three  Treatises  concerning  Art,~- 
Music,  Fainting  and  Poetry,  and  Happiness, — ^which  imitate  the  method  of 
Plato,  and  are  written  with  admirable  distinctness.  Harris  was  not  given 
up  wholly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  domestic  and  social  amusements,  though 
possessed  of  high  qualifications  for  both  the  one  and  the  other :  he  also 
took  a  part  in  public  life,  held  the  office  first  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
then  for  about  two  years  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1774  he  became 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen.  He  represented  the  Borough  of 
Christ  Church  till  the  day  of  his  death,  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duty  and  oocasiooally  took  a  share  in  debates.  See  Me- 
moirs of  the  Author  by  his  Son,  prefixed  to  his  works. — S.  C.] 
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vudoui  imageiy,  which  give  a  value  and  a  name  that  "will  not 

Sd  mi  speccHava^  e'n  dolce  ombrosa  sponda 

Mi  stava  intento  al  marmorar  deW  onda, 

Au/re  deW  angoscwso  viver  mio 

Refrigerio  soave, 

E  daice  5i,  che  fiu  non  nU  par  grave 

Ml  arder,  ne*l  marir,  anz*  il  desio ; 

Deh  vaVl  ghiacdo,  e  le  nuHf  e*l  tempo  ruf 

Discaceiatene  omaiy  che  Vonda  chia/ra, 

E  V  omhra  non  m£n  cara 

A  sekerzare,  e  carUar  per  suoi  boscheUi, 

E  praHfesta  et  aUegrezza  alieUi, 


Padfiche^  ma  spesso  in  amorosa 

Cfuerra  eo^fiorif  e  V  erba 

AUa  stagione  acerba 

Verdi  insegne  del  gigUo  e  deUa  rosaj 

MoveUf  Aure,  pian  pian  ;  che  tregua  6  pota. 

So  non  pace^  io  ritrove ; 

E  so  ben  dove : — Oh  vago^  e  mansueto 

Sguardo^  oh  labbra  d'ambrosia^  oh  rider  Ueto  t 


ffor  come  un  scogUo  sUusif 

Hot  come  um  rio  se^nfugge, 

Ed  hor  crud*  orsa  rvgge, 

Hot  carUa  angelo  pio :  ma  che  nonfassi  7 

E  che  nonfammif  O  sassif 

O  rivit  0  bdue,  o  DH^  questa  mia  vaga 

Non  50,  se  ninfa^  o  maga^ 

Non  sOf  se  donna,  d  Dea, 

Non  sOf  se  dolce  drea? 


Piangendo  mi  badaste, 
E  ridendo  il  negaste : 
In  dogHa  hebbivi  pia, 
Infista  hdfbivi  ria : 
Nacque  gioia  di  pianU, 
Dolor  di  riso :  O  amarUi 
Miseri,  habbiaie  insiem^ 
Ognor  paura  e  speme. 


Bel  FS&r,  tu  mi  rimembri 

La  rugiadosa  guancia  del  bel  ^jiso  ; 

E  si  vera  Passembri, 

Che^n  U  sovertie,  come  in  lei  m*afiso 

Et 
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pas  away  to  the  poets  who  have  done  honor  to  our  own  times, 
and  to  those  of  our  immediate  predecessors.* 

Et  hor  dd  vago  risOf 

Hor  del  sereno  sguardo 

lo  jmr  deco  rigtiarde.    Ma  ^pudfugge^ 

O  Rosa,  U  tfuUtin  Ueve  7 

E  ckiie,  come  nere, 

EH  mio  COT  ieco,  e  la  mta  vita  strugge  7 


Anna^  mia,  Anna  dolce^  0A  sempre  nuovo 

E  piu  chiaro  concento^ 

(Quanta  dolcezza  sento 

In  sol  Anna  dicertdo  7    lo  mi  pur  pruovo, 

Ne  qui  tra  noi  rilruovo, 

Ne  trd  deU  armonia, 

CAe.del  bel  nome  suo  piU  ddce  sia : 

AUro  il  Cielo,  aUro  Amore, 

AUro  non  suona  CEcco  del  mw  core. 


Hor  Ml  prato^  e  la  selva  si  scoloray 

Al  tuo  sereno  ombroso 

Mttovine,  alto  Riposo^ 

Dek  ch  *io  riposi  una  sol  noUe,  un  hora : 

Ban  lefere,  e  gU  augelli,  ognun  talora 

Ha  qualche  pace ;  to  quando. 

Lasso  I  non  vonne  errando, 

E  non  piango,  e  non  grido  7  e  qual  pur  forte  7 

Ma  poickif  non  senl*  egU,  odine,  Morte, 


Risi  e  piansi  d^Amor ;  ni  perd  mai 

Se  non  infiamma,  d  *»  onda,  d  'n  vento  scrissi : 

Spesso  merci  trovai 

Crudel  $  sempre  in  me  mortOy  in  dUri  vissi : 

Hor  da*  piU  scwri  AMssi  al  del  m^alzai, 

Hor  ne  pur  caddi  giuso ; 

Stanco  alfin  qui  son  chiuso, 

*  [Hie  unioQ  of  "  high  finish  and  perfusive  grace  with  pathoe  and  manly 
reflection" — ^pathos  recalling  the  peculiar  tone  of  Southey  with  a  Words- 
worthian  strength  of  thought  and  atateliness  of  sentiment— is  exemplified, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  .poetry  of  Mr.  H.  Taylor  (not  to  speak  of  its  other 
merits  of  a  different  kind),  especially  his  later  poetry,  and  very  exquisitely 
in  his  printed  but  unpublished  lines  written  in  remembrance  of  E.  R  Yil- 
Hers.  A  friend  pointed  out  to  me,  what  I  had  before  been/#e/tfi^,  the  fine 
interwoTen  harmony  of  the  stanza  in  this  poem,  which,  though  long  and 

>  [Filli  in  Strozci's  MadrigaL--a  0.] 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXAMINATION  OP   TlIE   TENETS   PECULUR   TO   MR.   WORDSWORTH 

RUSTIC    LIFE    (above   ALL,    LOW   AND   RUSTIC    LIFE)   ESPECIALLY 

UNFAVORABLE    TO   THE   FORMATION   OF   A   HUMAN   DICTION THE 

BEST    PARTS    OF    LANGUAGE    THE    PRODUCT    OF    PHILOSOFHERS, 

NOT    OF   CLOWNS    OR    SHEPHERDS ^POETRY   ESSENTIALLY   IDEAL 

AND  GENERIC THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MILTON  AS  MUCH  THE  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  REAL  LIFE,  YKA,  INCOMPARABLY  MORE  SO  THAN  THAT 
OF    THE  COTTAGER. 

As  fisur  then  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  for  a  reformation  in  our  poetic  diction,  as 
far  as  he  has  evinced  the  truth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  those  figures  and  metaphors  in  the  original  poets, 
which,  stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic falsity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  modems ;  and  as  far  as 
he  has,  with  equal  acuteness  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  change  was  efiected,  and  the  resemblances  be- 
tween that  state  into  which  the  reader*s  mind  is  thrown  by  the 
pleasurable  confusion  of  thought  from  an  unaccustomed  train  of 
words  and  images  ;  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  natu- 

yaried,  forms  a  whole  to  the  ear  aa  truly  aa  the  more  formal  Spenaerian 
atanxa,  but  haa  a  soft,  flowing  movement  remarkably  well  fitted  for  th«  «z- 
preeaion  of  thoughtful  tenderness,  and  well  illustrates  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
remark,  recorded  in  this  work,  on  the  muaioal  "sweep  of  whole  pant- 
graphs."  It  is  easy  enough  to  invent  new  metres,  but  some  new  metres 
which  the  world  has  lately  been  presented  with  will  never  live,  I  fear,  to 
be  old  They  are  as  unmusical  ao#  not  so  spirited  as  a  Chicasaw  war-soog. 
— ^Xhere  is  a  witch  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
great  part  of  her  witching  power  resides  in  newness  of  metre — ^though 
perhaps  it  is  raah  even  to  hazard  a  oonjecture  on  the  properties  of  auch  a 
vabtle  endiantresa,  or  to  say  how  such  a  mysterious  siren  does  or  does  not 
^  switch.— S.  0.] 
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lal  language  of  impaaaoiied  feeling ;  he  undertook  a  naefiil  taak, 
and  deserves  all  praise,  both  fi>r  the  attempt  and  fiyr  the  exeea- 
tion.  The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  troth 
and  natore  were  still  of  perpetual  recurrence  before  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  pre&ce.  I  can  not  likewise  but  add,  that  the 
comparison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  be^i  given  to  the 
public  veithin  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the  majority  of 
those  produced  previously  to  the  appearance  of  that  prefiioe,  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  fully  justified  in 
believing  his  efibrts  to  have  been  by  no  means  ineffectual.  Not 
only  in  the  verses  of  those  who  have  professed  their  admiration 
of  his  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  hostility  to  his  theory,  and  depreciation  of  his  writings, 
are  the  impressions  of  his  principles  plainly  visible.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  with  these  principles  others  may  have  been  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident ;  and  some  which  are  unsteady 
and  subvertible  from  the  narrowness  or  imperfection  of  their 
bans.  But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  these  errors  of  defect  or 
exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the  controversy,  may  have 
conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  propagation  of  the  accompanying 
truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  presentation  to  the  mind  in  an 
excited  state,  they  may  have  won  for  them  a  more  pendflinent 
and  practical  result.  A  man  will  borrow  a  part  from  his  oppo- 
nent the  more  easily,  if  he  feels  himself  jnstified  in  continuing  to 
reject  a  part.  While  there  remain  important  points  in  which  he 
can  still  feel  himself  in  the  right,  in  which  he  still  finds  firm 
footing  for  continued  resistance,  he  will  gradually  adopt  those 
opinions,  which  were  the  least  remote  from  his  own  convictions, 
as  not  less  congruous  with  his  own  theory  than  with  that  which 
he  reprobates.  In  like  manner  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  pru- 
dence, he  will  abandon  by  liUle  and  little  his  weakest  posts,  till 
at  length  he  seems  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  him, 
or  aflfects  to  consider  them  at  most  as  accidental  and  **  petty  an* 
nexments,"  the  removal  of  which  leaves  the  citadel  unhurt  and 
unendangered. 

My  own  difierences  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's theory  ground  themselves  on.  the  assumption,  that  his 
words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that  the  proper 
diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in  a  language 
taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  hfe, 
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a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural  oonversatioii 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings.     My  objection  is, 
first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  certain 
classes  of  poetry ;  secondly,  that  even  to  these  classes  it  is  not 
applicable,  except  in  such  a  sense,  as  hath  never  by  any  one  (as 
ftur  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  denied  or  doubted  ;  and  lastly, 
that  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  practicable,  it  is 
yet  as  a  rule  useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  therefore  either  need 
not,  or  ought  to  be  practised.     The  poet  informs  his  reader,  that 
he  had  generally  chosen  low  and  rustic  life  ;*  but  not  as  low  and 
rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure  of  doubtful  moral  effect, 
which  persons  of  elevated  rank  and  of  superior  refinement  often- 
times derive  from  a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude  unpolished  man- 
ners and  discourse  of  their  inferiors.     For  the  pleasure  so  de- 
rived may  be  traced  to  three  exciting  causes.     The  first  is  the 
naturalness,  in  fact,  of  the  things  represented.     The  second  is 
the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  representation,  as  raised,  and 
qualified  by  an  imperceptible  infiision  of  the  author's  own  knowl- 
edge and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  indeed,  constitute  it  an  imi- 
tation as  distinguished  from  a  mere  copy.  .  The  third  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious  feeling  of  his  superiority  awaken- 
ed by  the  contrast  presented  to  him  ;  even  as  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes  ac- 
tual clowns  i^d  fools,  but  more  frequently  shrewd  and  witty  fel- 
lows in  that  character.     These,  however,  were  not  Mr.  Words- 
worth's objects.     He  chose  low  and  rustic  life,  "  because  in  that 
condition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language ;  because  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  more  accurately  con- 
templated, and  more  forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  man- 
ners of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings ;  and 
firom  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily 
comprehended  i  and  are  more  durable ;  and  lastly,  because  in  that 
condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  most  interesting  of  the 

*  [In  the  hwt  edition  of  this  preface  the  word  "  humble*  is  subetitated  for 
"low."    See  P.  W.  il  p.  806.—^ 
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poems^  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  leas  dramatic,  as  The 
Brothers,  Michael,  Euth,  The  Mad  Mother,  and  others,*  the 
persons  introduced  are  hy  no  means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  life 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less 
clear,  that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  &i  as  they  can  he 
conceived  to  have  heen  really  transferred  from  the  minds  and  con- 
versation of  such  persons,  are  attributable  to  causes  and  circum- 
stances not  necessarily  connected  with  "  their  occupations  and 
abode."  The  thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners  of  the 
shepherd-farmers  in  the.  vales  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
as  £Eir  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those  poems,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  causes,  which  will  and  do  produce  the  same  re- 
sults in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the 
two  principal  I  rank  that  independence,  which  raises  a  man  above 
servitude,  or  daily  toil  for  the  profit  of  others,  yet  not  above  the 
necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal  simplicity  of  domestic  life ;  and 
the  accompanying  imambitious,  but  solid  and  religious,  education, 
which  has  rendered  few  books  familiar,  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
Liturgy  or  Hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed,  which  is  so 
far  accidental,  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  particular  countries  and 
a  particular  age,  not  the  product  of  particular  places  or  employ- 
ments, the  poet  owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personages 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk  with  any  tolerable  resemblance 
to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Henry 
More's  that  "  a  man  of  confined  education,  but  of  good  parts,  by 
ocaistant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  form  a  more  winning 
and  commanding  rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned  ;  the  inter- 
mixture of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  their  Btyle."t 

•  [The  Brothers :  P.  W.  l  p.  109.  Michael :  ib.  p.  222.  The  Mad  Mother, 
now  Biinply  entitled  "  Her  eyes  are  wild :"  ib,  p.  256,  and  Ruth  ii.  p.  106.—- 
Ed,  The  Edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Poems,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
in  this  eriUqtxe,  is  that  of  1815,  in  two  toIs.  large  8vo. — S.  0.] 

f  [BiUku9ia9mu8  TriumphtUus,  Sect  xxxv.  "  For  a  man  illiterate,  as  he 
was,'  bat  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  con- 
tract a  more  winning  and  conunanding  Rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned, 
the  intermixture  of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  deforming  their  style, 
and  making  it  sound  more  after  the  manner  of  men,  though  ordinarily  there 
may  be  more  of  God  in  it  than  in  that  of  the  enthusiast."    P.  84,  Ed.  Jmdt 


"  [This  is  spoken  of  the  enthusiast,  David  Qeorge,  who  was  born  at  I>elph ; 
died  1666.-^.  0.] 
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It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  to  the  fomiatioii  of  healthy 
feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  negations  involve  impedimoits 
not  less  formidable  than  sophisticatipn  and  vicious  intermixture. 
I  am  convinced,  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in  rustic 
life  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requisite.  It  is  not  ev^y 
man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  eotmtry  life  or  by  country 
labors.  Education,  or  original  sensibility,  or  both,  must  pre-exist 
if  the  changes,  fonns,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to  prove  a 
sufficient  stimulant.  And  where  these  are  not  sufficient,  the 
miiid  contracts  and  hardens  by  want  of  stimulants  ;  and  the  man 
becomes  selfish,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the  man- 
agement of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol  be 
compared  with  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  the  poor-rates  in  ag- 
ricultural  villages,  where  the  farmers  are  the  overseers  and 
guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my  own  experience  have  not  been 
particularly  unfortunate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable 
country  clergymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
the  result  would  engender  more  than  skepticism  concerning  the 
desirable  influences  of  low  and  rustic  life  in  and  ibr  itself. 
Whatever  may  be  concluded  on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger 
local  attachments  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  and  other 
mountaineers,  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  life,  under 
forms  of  property  that  permit  and  beget  manners  truly  republican, 
not  to  rustic  life  in  general,  or  to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultiva- 
.tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  mountaineers,  whose  manners  have 
been  so  often  eulogized,  are  in  general  better  educated  and  greater 
readers  than  men  of  equal  rank  elsewhere.     But  where  this  is 

doD,  1666.  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Cudworth,  was 
bom  in  1614,  died  1687.  He  was  eduorted  in  Christ  College,  Cambri^ge^ 
in  which  university  he  spent  his  life;  His  theological  works, — ^the  chief  of 
which  are  The  Mystery  of  Qodlinees  and  a  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Mystery 
of  Iniquity,  a  detailed  argument  against  the  Churdi  of  Rome, — ^fill  one 
large  folio  Tolume,  and  his  philosophical  writings  are  numerous.  He 
studied  Plotinus  and,  rejeciuDg  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the  scholastics, 
sought  the  principles  of  divine  philosophy  in  the  writings  of  the  Flatonis(& 
Their  tfaching  and  that  of  the  ancient  Cabbalists  he  traced  to  the  same 
source,  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  whose  doctrines  he  believed  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato.  Though  an  opponent 
of  mystics  and  enthusiasts,  his  own  mind  had  a  strong  tendency  to  mysti- 
cism; he  was  profoundly  learned  and  of  a  most  contemplative  spirit 
Cousin  says  that  in  combating  the  errors  of  Des  Cartes  and  Spinosa  he 
-^'^wed  great  respect  for  the  genius  of  these  two  philosophera— 6.  C] 
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iiflt  the  cue,  as  among  the  peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  ancient 
mountains,  with  all  their  terrors  and  all  their  glories,  are  pie- 
tores  to  the  hlind,  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  upon  this  pas- 
sage, hot  here  seems  to  he  the  point,  to  which  all  the  Hnes  of  dif^ 
ference  converge  as  to  their  source  and  centre  ; — ^I  mean,  as  far  , 
as,  and  in  whatever  respect,  my  poetic  creed  does  differ  from  the 
doctrines  promulgated  in  this  preface.  I  adopt  with  full  faith, 
the  principle  of  Anstotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  essentially* 
ideal,t  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  accident ;  that  its  apparent 
individualities  of  rank,  character,  or  occupation  must  he  represen- 
tative of  a  class  ;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must  he  clothed 
with  generic  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes  of  the  class ; 
not  with  such  as  one  gifted  individual  might  possibly  possess,  hut 
such  as  from  his  situation  it  is  most  probable  beforehand  that  he 
would  possess.}    If  my  premises  are  right  and  my  deductions 

*  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  quoted,  in  a  footniote,  from  the  first  edition  of  The 
Friend  the  passage,  **  Say  not  that  I  am  reoommending  abstractloos,"  to 
the  end  of  the  paragri4)h,  which  occurs  in  the  Seoood  of  the  Letters  from 
Qermany,  placed  near  the  end  of  this  yolume.] 

f  [See  Poetic  s.  18.  ^ovepdv  6i  iK  tQv  ttpfffthn^v,  Kot  dri  oOrd  rd  -yevo- 
fuva  "kiyeiv,  tovto  iroitfrov  tpyov  iorlv,  d^'  ola  dv  yhotrOj  koI  rd  dtfvard 
Kord  rb  eUdc,  ^  rd  dvayKoiov.  •  •  •  A«d  Koi  fiXoao^ortpov  Koi  oirov- 
daiorepov  iroiijaic  loropioQ  Itrriv,  *H  /j^  ydp  noitfatc  /idXXovrd  tcoBoXov,  ^  (f 
Unofua  rd  Koff  iKocrov  Xiyet.  ISart  Si  mMXov  fihf,  r^  voi<i>  ncl  not  drra 
ovfi^aivei  "Xiyuv,  ^  nparretv,  Kord  rd  eUdCt  H  rd  dvayKOlov,  o^  croxdCerai 
i  froinoify  ovofiara  hririBefUvfi'  rd  di  Koff  litoorov,  ri  'AJkKtfiiddifc  l^po^cv, 
ij  Ti  hraBev.—Bd, 

It  appear»/roin  tohai  ha$  been  tat'd^  thai  the  object  of  the  poet  ie  not  to  re- 
laie  what  has  aetuaily  happened,  but  what  may  pouibly  happen,  either  with 
probability  or  from  neeeseity.  The  difference  between  the  poet  and  the 
historian  does  not  arise  from  one  writing  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose ; 
for  if  the  work  of  Herodotus  were  put  into  verse,  it  would  he  no  less  a  his- 
tory than  it  is  in  prose.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  one  rehitea  what  haa 
actually  been  done,  the  other  what  may  be  done.  Poetry,  therefore,  is  more 
phiksophieal  and  instructiTe  than  history.  Poetry  apeake  mere  of  general 
ikm^,  and  hietory  ofpartictdar.  By  general  thinge  I  mean  what  any  per- 
son of  smh  a  character  wouid  probably  €md  naturally  aay  or  do  in  eueh  a 
miueii&n  ;  and  thU  ia  what  poetry  aims  at  even  in  giving  namee  to  the  char- 
aeters.  By  particular  things  1  mean  what  any  indhndual,  eu  Alcibiadee,  for 
instanee,  either  acted  or  suffered  in  reality.    Fye's  Translation. — &  0.] 

X  ["It  ia  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  splendid  picture-gallery— (the  reader  will  excuse  the  acknowledged  in- 
adequaey  of  this  metaphor)— we  find  individuality  everywhere  mere  por- 
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legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  he  no  poetic  medium  be- 
tween the  swainB  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an  imaginary  golden 
age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brothers,*  and  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Green-head 
Ghyll  in  the  Michael,!  have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  represen- 
tative quality,  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  oaannerB  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
class.     Take  Michael  for  instance  : 

An  old  man  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  aflhirs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and  oftentimes 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
*  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  V 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  driyee 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  jthe  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he,  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd's  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
Tlie  common  air ;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft 

trait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various  characters  we  still  feel  ourselves  com' 
muning  with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everywhere  present  as  the  vegetable 
sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  their  shapes, 
tastes,  and  odors.  Speaking  of  their  effect,  that  is,  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  consisting  in  that  just  pro> 
portion,  that  union  and  interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  and  true  aeicnee."  Hie 
Friend,  H.  p.  416.— JUL] 

•  \F,  W.  i.  p.  109.^J5i]  t  [Ih  p.  222.— JBUL] 
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Btid  dimbed  with  Tigorans  gteps  ;*  which,  had  impr«88«d 

So  man  J  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardaliip,  dill  or  oom^e^  joj  or  fear ; 

Whidi,  like  a  book,  preserred  the  memory 

Of  the  domb  inimalft,  whom  he  had  saved. 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  soeh  aets, 

So  grateful  in  themselres,  the  certainty 

Of  honorable  gain ;  these  fields,  these  hills 

Whi<^  were  his  living  Being,  even  more 

Han  Ua own  Uood — what  oould  they  less!  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  a£RBetk)ns,f  were  to  him 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  lore. 

The  pleasure  whidi  there  is  in  life  itsell 

Oa  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched  in  a  lower 
key,  as  the  Harry  Gill^I  and  The  Idiot  Boy,}  the  feelings  are 
thofie  of  human  nature  in  general ;  though  the  poet  has  judi- 
ciously laid  the  soene  in  the  country,  in  order  to  place  himself  in 
the  Ykinity  of  interesting  images,  without  the  necessity  of  ascriV 
ing  a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the  persons  of  his 
drama.  In  The  Idiot  Boy,  indeed,  the  mother's  character  is  not 
80  madk  the  real  and  native  product  of  a  "  situation  where  the 
eaKntial  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they 
can  attain  their  maturity  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
language,"  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an  instinct  abandoned  by 
judgment.  Hence  the  two  following  charges  seem  to  me  not 
wholly  groundless :  at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objec- 
tions, which  I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  is,  that 
the  author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufiicient  care  to 
preclude  fiom  the  reader's  fancy  the  disgusting  images  of  ordi- 
nary morbid  idiocy,  which  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 
to  represent.  He  has  even  by  the  "  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncoun- 
teracted  by  any  preceding  description  of  the  boy*s  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of  the  boy  is  so 
evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the  mo^er,  as  to  present  to  the 

[" hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 

He  had  so  often  dimbed." — ^Last  edition. — BiL] 

['*  linldng  to  such  acts 

Hie  certainty  of  honorable  gain ; 
Those  fields,  those  hiUs — ^what  oould  they  less  t  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections.** — ^Last  edition. — ScL] 

i  [P.  w.  iL  p.  186.— ja:]  8  U^  »•  p-  208.^iaii 
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general  reader  rather  a  laughable  burlesque  on  the  blindness  of 
anile  dotage,  than  an  analytic  display  of  maternal  affection  in  its 
ordinary  workings. 

In  The  Thorn/  the  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in  which  he  should  have  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  the 
poem  are  supposed  to  proceed  :  a  superstitious  man  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings,  **  a  captain  of  a 
small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle 
age  of  life,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent  in- 
come, to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a 
native,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.  Such 
men  having  nothing  to  do  become  credulous  and  talkative  from 
indolence.'*  But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  l3rric  poem — and  the 
Nurse  in  Roueo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  even  the  Nurse 
can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point — ^it  is  not  possible  to 
imitate  truly  a  dull  and  garrulous  discourser,  without  repeating 
the  effects  of  dulness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I 
dare  assert,  that  the  parts — (and  these  ibrm  the  far  larger  por- 
tion of  the  whole) — which  might  as  well  or  still  better  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  poet's  own  imagination,  and  have  been  spoken 
in  his  own  character,  are  those  which  have  given,  and  which 
will  continue  to  give,  universal  delight ;  and  that  the  passages 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as  the  last 
couplet  of  the  third  stanza  ;f  the  seven  last  lines  of  the  tenth  ;t 
and  the  five  following  stanzas,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 

*  [P.  W.  il  p.  124.  The  note  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  is  omitted 
in  the  last  editions. — JSd.] 

*  '  "  Tve  measured  it  from  side  to  aide ; 

'TIS  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide." 

t  *  "  Nay,  rack  your  brain — ^'tis'  all  in  vain, 

ni  tell  you  every  thing  I  know ; 
But  to  tiie  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond 
Which  10  a  little  etep  beyond, 

'  [These  two  Imee  are  left  out  in  the  latter  editions.  So  are  the  two 
stanzas  (originally  the  11th  and  12th)  cited  in  the  next  note,  and  some 
parU  of  the  present  12th,  18th,  and  14th,  are  altered  from  what  they  were 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  0. — S.  C.] 

«  [Prelkuje,  P.  W.  i  p.  807.— &  0.] 
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mdxnirable  lines  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth,  aro  felt 
by  many  unprejudiced  and  unsophisticated  hearts,  as  sudden  and 
unpleasant  sinkings  from  the  height  to  which  the  poet  had  pre- 
viously lifled  them,  and  to  which  he  again  re-elerates  both  him- 
self and  his  reader. 

K  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory,  by  which  the  choice 

I  wish  that  yon  would  go : 
Perhapfl,  when  you  are  at  the  place, 
Ton  Bomething  of  her  tale  may  traee. 

ni  give  you  the  best  help  I  can : 
Before  you  up  the  mountain  go. 
Up  to  the  dreary  mountain-top, 
.  ni  tell  you  all  I  know. 
Tis  now  some  two-and-twenty  years 
Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 
Gave,  with  a  maiden's  true  good  will. 
Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill ; 
And  she  was  blithe  and  gay, 
And  she  was  happy,  happy  still 
Whene'er  she  thought  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding-day. 

The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both ; 

But  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath ; 

And,  with  this  other  maid,  to  ehuroh 

XTnthmking  Stephen  went-~ 

Poor  Martha  I  on  that  woM  day 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  sent ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Which  might  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

They  say,  fall  six  months  after  this, 

WhUe  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  green, 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go, 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

Tis  said,  a  child  was  in  her  womb, 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad ; 

Yet  often  she  was  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pain. 

Oh  me !  ten  thousand  times  Vd  rather 

That  he  had  died,  that  cruel  father  1 
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of  characters  was  to  be  directed,  not  only  a  priori,  from  grounds 
of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet 
himself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and  from 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances  ;  still  more  must  I 
hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentence  which  immediately  follows 
the  former  citation  ;  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particular 
fact,  nor  as  general  rule.  **  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real 
defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust) 
because  such  men  hourly  commnnicate  with  the  best  objects  from 
which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and  be- 
cause, from  their  rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  interqcurse,  being  less  under  the  action  of  social 
vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  un- 
elaborated  expressions.*'*  To  this  I  reply;  that  a  rustic's  lan- 
guage, purified  from  all  provincialism  and  grossness,  and  so  far 
re-constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar—(which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws  of  universal 
logic,  applied  to  psychological  materials) — will  not  difier  from 
the  language  of  any  other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned 
or  refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions,  which  the 
rustic  has  to  convey,  are  fewer  aud  more  indiscriminate.     This 

Last  Ghrifltmas  wh«n  they  talked  of  thia, 
Old  ifurmer  Simpson  did  wiftint-aiw^ 
That  in  her  womb  the  infiuit  wrought 
About  its  mother's  hearty  and  brought 
Her  Benses  back  again : 
And,  idien  at  last  her  time  drew  near, 
Her  looks  were  aUm,  her  senses  dear. 

Ko  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  dH 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  born  or  no, 
There's  no  one  that  oould  ever  tell ; 
And  if  'twas  born  alive  or  dead, 
There's  no  one  knows,  as  I  have  said : 
But  some  remember  well, 
That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 
Would  up  the  mountain  often  dimb.* 

•  [Prefiwe,  P.  W.  il  p.  807.— a  0.] 
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will  become  still  clearer,  if  we  add  the  consideration'— (equally 
important  though  less  obvious) — ^that  the  rustic,  firom  the  more 
imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from  the  lower  state 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  insulated  facts, 
either  those  of  his  scanty  experience  or  his  traditional  belief; 
while  the  educated  man  chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express 
those  connections  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  to 
&et,  firom  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deduoible.  For 
fiicts  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true  being  of  things, 
the  sole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  vtrith  the  assertion,  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of  lan- 
guage is  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriminately  reflected  oh,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things  and  modes  of  action  requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences 
would  alone  be  individualized  ;  while  all  the  rest  of  nature 
would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused  general  terms. 
Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combinations  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  objects,  with  which  the  rustic  is  familiar,  whether 
with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form 
the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many 
classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discriminating  sounds,  by 
which  they  can  convey  to  each  other  notices  of  such  objects  as 
concern  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the 
aggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  metaphori- 
cally. The  best  part  of  human  language,  properly  so  called,  is 
derived  from  reflection  on  the  acts  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  formed 
by  a  volxmtary  appropriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to 
processes  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of  whioh 
have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  uneducated  man  ;  though  in 
civilized  society,  by  imitation  and  passive  remembrance  of  what 
they  hear  from  their  religious  instructors  and  other  superiors,  the 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest  which  they  neither  sowed, 
nor  reaped.  If  the  history  of  the  phrases  in  hourly  currency 
among  our  peasants  were  traced,  a  person  not  previously  aware 
of  the  &ot  would  be  surprised  at  fmding  ao  large  a  number, 
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which  three  or  four  centuries  ago  were  the  exolusiTe  property  oi 
the  uaiveruties  and  the  schools  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  had  heen  transferred  from  the  school  to  the 
pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed  into  common  life.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  finding  words  for 
the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  processes  in  the  languages  of 
uncivilized  tribes  has  proved  perhaps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet 
these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature  as  our  peasants 
are  ;  but  in  still  more  impressive  forms  :  and  they  are,  moreover, 
obliged  to  particularize  many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  ''  accordingly,  such  a  langruage*' — (mean- 
ing, as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life  purified  from  provincial- 
ism)-^"  arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings* 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  language, 
than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  Poets^  who 
think  that  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their 
art  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression;"*  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language, 
which  he  has  in  view,  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater 
right  than  the  style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brownf  or  Sir 

*  [lb. — **  In  proportion  as  they  separate  themselyes  from  the  sympathies 
of  men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  ezpreasioii,  in 
order  to  furnish  food  for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their  own 
ereation."--^.  0.] 

f  [Thomas  Brown,  the  son  of  a  iSumer  in  Shropshire,  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died  in  1704.  His  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  his  remains,  were  printed  in  4  vols.  12mo.,  in  1707.  There  was 
a  9th  edition  in  1780.  "His  poems,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  *  Character  of 
the  author,*  "  are  most  of  them  imitations  of  antiquity,  and  so  called  by 
him,  but  generally  so  improved  under  his  hands,  they  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed originals.  They  were  generally  Odes,  Satires,  or  Epigrams,  Psra- 
phrases,  Imitations  of  Horace  and  Martial" 

His  prose  works  consist  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  Ae., 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  Dialogues,  Essays,  Declamations,  Satires,  Let- 
ters, and  other  miscellaneous  productions,  being  Amusements  Serious  and 
Comical,  calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  London.  I  would  fain  believe,  to 
speak  from  a  mere  glance  into  these  volumes,  that  the  Meridian  of  London 
is  improved  since  Mr.  Brown's  days :  and  am  sorry  to  learn  that  this  "  vul- 
gar writer's"  works  are  not  likely  just  yet  to  visit 

''  The  waters  of  Oblivion's  lake." 


Tha  aathor  appMM  to  have  possessed,  besides  an  aoqnHintanoe  with  FraDobb 
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Boger  L'EBtrange.*  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiai  to  each  were 
omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further, 
ihaX  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to 
excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means 
of  groundless  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity, 

Italian,  and  Spanish,  some  classic  lore,  and  to  Iftve  employed  it  in  worMng 
op  the  alloy  and  baser  portions  of  ancient  wit  into  modern  shapes.  *'  And 
if  he  was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  mnthors,'*  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  as 
ni^  be  expected  from  a  mm  of  his  taste,  he  must  be  exouaed ;  because, 
doing  those  things  for  his  subftistcftice,  he  did  not  consult  his  own  liking  so 
moch  as  his  booksellers',  taking  such  as  they  offered  the  best  price  for.** 
Poor  man  1  he  had  better  have  tried  to  dig,  and  ought  to  have  been  less 
ashamed  to  beg,  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of  thoae  who,  though  they  do  not 
call  eril  good,  yet  stimulate  under  pretence  of  satirizing  it.  His  eulogiat 
and  defender  adds,  "Nor  can  he  be  blam'd  for  this,  since  fortune  haying 
prorided  no  other  way  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence  directed  him  to  prefer 
the  drudgery  of  most  gain,  before  a  more  specious  one  of  applause,  and 
taught  him  not  to  barter  his  eade  and  profit  for  the  reputation  of  being 
mce."  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  generally  tolerated  in  times  when 
a  grave  man  oould  wiite  soch  a  sentence  as  this  in  sober  earnest,  weighing 
mooey  gams  against  reputation  for  delicacy,  and  leaving  morab  out  of  the 
question !  It  would  seem  as  if  Charles  Lamb's  remark  On  the  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  last  Century  must  be  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  our  literature 
beside  comedy,  both  in  that  century  and  the  preceding  one :  that  it  is  out 
of  the  moral  world  altogether,  to  be  judged  by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land 
where  lawa  of  eonaeienee  are  unrecognized — a  Utopian  place,  where 
'*  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom." — S.  C] 

*  [9b  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  £unily  in  Norfolk,  is  aoother 
'^eminent  writer  in  the  17th  century,"  who  eminently  displays  the  worse 
characteristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  He  lived  from  about  1617 
to  December  12, 1705 ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Cromwell, 
but  waa  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  Kiug  William.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  tracts  for  those  times,  but  as  an  author  is  at  present  best 
known  by  the  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  exhibiting  all  the  liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  Engbnd  since  the  Reformation,  1699,  folio—The  Reign  of  Charles 
I,  1654 — History  of  the  Times  1687,  and  a  tract  against  Milton,  entitled  No 
Blind  Guides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterized  with  great  severity  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon,  who  declares  them  *'  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  taste 
and  bceeding^--^'  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets 
from  apprentices  and  porters."  "  His  sentences,"  says  the  critic,  "  beside 
their  grossness,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translated"  After 
giving  a  specimen,  "  Yet  this  mao,"  he  adds,  "  was  reckoned  a  master,  nay, 
a  reformer  of  the  English  language ;  a  man  who  writ  no  lang^uage,  nor  does 
It  appear  that  he  understood  any ;  witness  Ins  miserable  translations  of 
(heert^B  C^Jicu  and  Jottpku$, — Surx  Roger  had  a  genius  for  buffoonery  and  a 
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not  tar  that  of  the  rustic,  but  for  that  of  good  Bense  and  natural 
feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  posi- 
tions, which  I  controvert,  are  contained  in  the  sentences — **  a  se- 
lection of  the  real  language  of  men  ;"* — "  the  language  of  these 
men"  (that  is,  men  in  low  and  rustic  life)  '*  has  been  adopted }  I 
have  proposed  to  mystif  to  imitkte,  and»  ajs  &r  as  is  possible,  to 
adopt  the  very  language  of  men/' 

"  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  df  metrical  compom- 
tion,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference :"  it  is 
against  these  exclusive] y  that  my  oppositkm  is  directed. 

I  objeot,  in  the  vety  fiist'  instance,  to  an  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "  real."  Every  man's  language  varies,  a^Doording 
to  the  extent  ef  his  knowledge,  the  activity  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  d^th  or  quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individualities  ;  secondly,  the  common  properties  of 
the  class  to  which  he  bdongs  ;  and  thirdly,  words  MSd  phrases  of 
universal  use.  The  language  of  Hooker,  Baoon,  BiAop  Taylor, 
and  Burke  differs  from  the  common  hm^^e  of  the  leaned  dasB 
only  by  the  superior  number  and  novelty  of  the  thoughts  and  re- 
lations which  they  had  to  convey.  The  language  of  Algernon 
Sidney  difiers  not  at  all  from  that,  which  every  well-educated 
gentleman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allowances  for  the 
undeliberateness,  and  less  connected  train,  of  thinking  natural  and 
proper  to  conversation)  such  as  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  difier  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  home- 
liest composition  difiers  from  that  of  a  common  peasant.  For 
"  real"  therefore,  we  must  substitute  ordinary,  or  lingua  com- 
munis.    And  this,  we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 

rabble,  and  higher  he  never  went. — ^To  put  his  books  into  the  hands  of 
youth,  or  boys,  for  whom  ^sop,  by  faiflS  burlesqued,  was  dssigned,  is  to 
vitiate  their  taste,  and  to  give  them  a  poor,  low  turn  of  thinking :  pot  to 
mention  the  vile  and  slavish  principles  of  the  man.  He  has  not  only 
turned  iEsop's  plain  beasts  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  into  jostaps  mA 
buffoons,  but  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals  inured  to  the  boondteSB  fk*eedom 
of  air  and  deserts,  has  drawn  doctrines  of  servitude  and  a  defence  of 
tyranny."  (Quoted  from  the  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical, 
vol  vii.)— S.  C] 
*  ["  A  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men,"  In  the  later  editions.-— 

ao.] 


ifaMfcolDgy  of  low  «nd  nutic  fife  than  ia  tiiat  of  lay  oA«r  «{■«. 
Oimt  the  pecmlianties  of  ea<^  and  the  reeidt  of  001UM  must  be  ^^ 
montoall.  And  amiredly  the  amiflBioneandchangai  tobesiade 
in  the  langnage  of  nudes,  before  it  oonid  be  transfeited  to  any  spe- 
dea  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other  profeBsed  imitation,  aie 
at  least  as  nnmeroiw  and  weighty,  aa  wookl  be  reqniied  in  adapt- 
kg  1o  the  same  purpose  the  ordinary  langoage  of  tracbuneiL  md 
manafaetnrers.  Kot  to  mention*  that  ikb  language  so  highly  es- 
toUed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay  in  every 
Tillage,  according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman, 
the  existence  or  non-egdstence  of  schools ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
the  exciseman,  publieaa,  and  barber  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians,  and  readers  ef  the  weeUy  newspaper  pro  bono 
jmbUco.  Anterior  to  cultivation  the  lingua  communis  of  every 
country,  aa  Danta  has  wall  observed  exists  everywhere  in  j^artf^ 
and  nowhexe  as  a  whole. 

J^either  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words,  '*  in  a  atate  of  excitement.'*  For  the  natiire  of 
a  man's  words,  when  he  is  strongly  afiected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger, 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
truths,  OMieoptioaaaad  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them, 
with  which  his  mind  had  been  previous^  stored.  For  the 
property  of  passion  is  not  to  create ;  but  to  set  in  increased  activ- 
i^.  At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  images, 
er-^whtoh  is  eqaaUy,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appropriate 
^ESoet  of  stjong  excitement)— whatever  generalizations  of  truth  or 
experience  the  heat  o£  passion  may  produce ;  yet  the  terms  of _ 
tiieir  conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  bis  former  conveisa- 
tiinis,  and  are  only  coBected  and  crowded  together  by  the  unusual 
^stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the 
nnmeaBiagx«petilions,ihabitual  phxaMs,  and  other  blank  counters, 
whidi  an  anfumished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still 
glippiBg  £rom  him,  and  to  give  him  time  for  recollection;  or,  in 
nnre  ^  of  vaoanoy,  as  in  the -scanty  companies  of  a  country 
stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,,  in  order  to 
pnvenl  tho  appearaniae  of  empty  spaces,  in  the  procession  of  Mac- 
beth, or  Henry  YIII.  But  what  assistance  to  the  poet,  or  oma- 
aiant  to  the  poem*  thesooan  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
Nothing  assuredly  can  differ  either  in  origin  or  ia  mode  more 

VOL.  m.  S 
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widely  fiom  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and  tnrboleiit 

feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater  and  of  longer  endurance 
than  to  be  exhausted  or  satisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the 
image  or  incident  exciting  it.  Such  repetitions  I  admit  to  be  a 
beauty  of  the  highest  kind  ;  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah.  At  her  feet  he  hotoed^  hefdl, 
he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bawed^ 
there  hefeU  down  dead.    Judges  v.  27. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LANGrXGE  OF   BfET&ICAL   COMPOSITION,   WHY  AND  WHEREIN  ESSEN- 
TIALLT    DIPFEEENT   FROM    THAT    OF    PROSE ORIGIN    AND    ELE- 
MENTS OF  METRE — ^ITS  NECESSART  CONSEQUENCES,  AND  THE  CON- 
DITIONS   THEREBY  IMPOSED   ON   THE  METRICAL   WRITER  IN  TBS 
'          CHOICE  OF  HIS  DICTION. 

I  CONCLUDE,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  impracticable ;  and 
that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  still  be  useless.  For 
the  very  power  of  miJdng  the  selection  implies  the  previous  pos- 
session of  the  language  selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have 
lived  ?  And  by  what  rules  could  he  direst  his  choice,  whidi 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  words  by 
the  light  of  his  own  judgment?  We  do  not  adopt  the  language 
of  a  class  by  the  mere  adoption  of  such  words  exclusively,  as  that 
class  would  use,  or  at  least  understand ;  but  likewise  by  following 
the  order,  in  which  the  words  of  such  men  are  wont  to  succeed 
each  other.  Now  this  order,  in  the  intercourse  of  uneducated 
men,  is  distinguished  from  the  diction  of  their  superiors  in  knowl- 
edge and  power,  by  the  greater  disjunction  and  separation  in  the 
component  parts  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  wish  to 
communicate.  There  is  a  want  of  that  prospectiveness  of  mind, 
that  surview,  which  enables  a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  what 
he  is  to  convey,  appertaining  to  any  one  point ;  and  by  this  means 
so  to  subordinate  and  arrange  the  difierent  parts  according  to 
their  relative  importance,  as  to  convey  it  at  once,  and  as  an 
organized  whole. 
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Now  I  will  take  the  first  stanza,  on  which  I  have  chanced  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

**  In  distant  coontries  have  I  been, 
And  yet  I  hmve  not  often  seen 
Ahealthy  man,  a  man  fbll  grown. 
Weep  in  tbe  public  roads,  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground, 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came, 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet: 
Stordy  he  seemed,  thongh  he  was  sad ; 
Andin  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had"* 

The  words  here  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current  in  aU  ranks 
of  life ;  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than 
in  the  shop,  manufactory,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the 
order  in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  '^  I  am 
grievously  deceived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  same  tale  he  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  "  I  have 
been  in  a  many  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road ;  a  grown 
man  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,  Soc.  &;c."  But 
when  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  The  Thorn : 

**  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
Hiis  wretched  woman  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star, 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits, 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies. 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
Oh  misery  I  Oh  misery  t 
Oh  woe  is  met  (^miseryrf 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men ;  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life, 
frcnn  such  a  narrator,  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem ; 
oompare  it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the  sen- 
tences ;  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of 
praise,  which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy,  pre- 

•  [The  last  of  Ihe  Flook,  1st  stansa.    P.  W.  i  p.  169.— S.  O] 
t  [P.W.ii.p.127.— S.  0.] 
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■eittf  as  a  ftir  speeimtfa  of  oommon  eottwiporiiy  ddvotion,  ind 
raeh  as  we  might  ezpeet  to  hear  from  every  lelf-inipired  minlBter 
of  a  conventicle !  And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere 
theory,  though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interferes  with  the 
processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  poetic  genius, 
who  poaeeflses,  as  Mr.  Woxdiwortb,  if  evmr  man  did,  most  assur- 
edly does  possess, 


fi 


TheViiioa  and  Ihe  lualty  dhms.** 


One  point  then  alone  remains,  but  that  the  most  important ; 
its  examination  having  been,  indeed,  my  chief  inducement  for  the 
preceding  inquisition.  **  There  tfeither  is  nor  can  be  any  essen- 
tial difierence  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrieal  ocnn- 
fesition."t  Sueh  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Now  prose  it> 
self,  at  least  in  all  aigumentative  and  eonseentive  works»  di^^ 
and  ought  to  difier,  from  the  lamgoage  of  conversation ;  even  wait 


♦  [The  Excursion,  B.  L    P.  W.  vl  p.  6.— S.  C] 

f  [P.  W.  a  p.  816.  Pre&ee.  The  word  e$9erUita  X8  marked  with  itslies  in 
tbs  edition  of  1840.^S.  C] 

%  It  is  no  len  an  error  ia  teaoherB,  thana tormeot  to  the  poor  ohildreB,  te 
enforce  the  neoeieity  of  reading  as  they  would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  then 
of  tinging  as  it  is  called,  thai  is*  of  too  great  a  differenee,  the  child  is  made 
to  repeat  the  words  with  his  eyes  from  off  the  book ;  and  then,  indeed,  his 
tones  resemble  talking,  as  fisr  as  his  fears,  tears  and  trembling  will  permit 
But  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  again  directed  to  the  printed  page,  the  spell  b^^ 
anew ;  for  an  instinctive  sense  teUs  the  ehild^  feeUnga,  that  to  utter 'its  own 
momentary  thoughts,  and  to  recite  the  written  thooghts  of  another,  as  of 
another,  and  a  &r  wiser  than  himself,  are  two  widely  different  things ;  and 
as  the  t!wo  acts  are  aeoompamed  with  widely  different  feelings,  so  must  they 
justify  different  modes  of  enundation.  Joseph  Lancaster,  among  his  otbor 
sophistications  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Bell's  inyaluable  system,  cures  this  iault 
of  tinging  by  hanging  fetters  and  ehaias  on  the  child,  to  the  music  of  whidi 
one  of  his  sdiool-fellows,  who  walks  before^  doleftdly  chants  out  the  child's 
last  speech  and  confession,  birth,  parentage,  and  educstkn.  And  this  soul- 
benumbing  ignominy,  this  unholy  and  heart-hardening  burlesque  on  the 
last  fearful  infliction  of  outraged  law,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  to  which 
Oie  stem  and  familiarized  judge  not  seldom  bursts  into  tears,  has  been  <s- 
tolled  as  a  happy  and  ingenious  method  of  remedying— what  t  sad  howl^— 
why,  one  extreme  in  order  to  introduce  another,  scarce  less  diatant  firam  good 
sense,  and  certainly  Ukely  to  have  worse  moral  effects,  by  enforcing  a  sem* 
blance  of  petulant  ease  and  self-sufficiency,  in  repression,  and  possibly  afler- 
perTcrsion  of  the  natural  feelings.  I  haye  to  bc^  Dr.  Bell's  pardon  for  thia 
connection  of  the  two  names,  but  he  knowa  that  ooatrast  ia  n»  leas  power- 
taX  a  cause  of  assooiation  than 


iMidiag  ought  to  difier  ixom  talking.  Unless  tkorefbie  tlie  difl^- 
oBce  denied  be  that  of  mere  words,  as  materials  (common  to  all 
stylet  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself  in  the  umversally  ad- 
nutted  sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naturally  presumed  that 
tlicsre  most  esdst  a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetic 
oompontion  and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expeoted  to  distinguish 
pnMM  £nom  ordinary  oonversation. 

There  axe  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  ^f  lit- 
eiatuxe,  of  apparent  paradoxes '  that  have  summoned  the  publio 
wonder  as  new  and  startling  truths,  but  which,  on  examination* 
have  shrunk  into  tame  and  harmless  truisms ;  as  the  eyes  of  a 
eat,  seen  in.  the  dark,  have  been  zmstaken  for  flames  of  firo.  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  laat  men,  to  whom  a  delusion  of 
this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  (»ie,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
digfatest  opportunity  of  understanding  his  mind  and  character. 
When  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  m 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in  some  sense 
which  either  ia,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
My  ob|ect  then  must  be  to  diseoyer  some  other  meaning  fi>r  the 
tenn  "  essential  difieience"  in  this  place,  exclusiye  of  the  iodis* 
tiaetiaa  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  For  whether 
there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the  English,  in  any 
degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greek  and  ItaliaUt 
is  a  questioii  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  number  of 
such  words  would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language ;  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  Greek,  they  consist  not  so  much  of  different  words, 
as  of  slight  differences  in  ihe  forms  of  declining  and  conjugating 
the  same  words ;  forms,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some 
period  more  or  less  remote,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
some  tribe  or  province,  had  been  aocidentaJly  appropriated  to 
poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain  master  intellects,  the 
fiist  established  lights  of  mspiration,  to  whom  that  dialect  hap- 
pened to  be  native. 

Essence,  in  its  primaiy  signification,  means  the  principle  of  in- 
dividuation, the  inmost  principle  of  the  possibility  of  any  thing, 
as  that  particular  thing.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing, 
whenever  we  use  the  word,  idea,  with  philosophic  precision. 
Existence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
Urn  supeiindoction  of  reality.  Tbna  we  qpeak  of  the  esaencei 
«id  emntiftl  pfqp«vtiii  of «  eirol# ;  but  we  do  net  theiefaie  ••- 
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sort,  tliat  any  thing,  which  really  exists,  is  mathematically  cir> 
ctdar.  Thas  too,  without  any  tautology,  we  contend  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  conrespondeat 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word  es- 
sence, in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of  contra-distiBo- 
tion  hetween  two  modifications  of  the  same  substance  or  subject 
Thus  we  should  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  arehitectuie 
of  Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with  blocks  cut. into  the 
same  form,  and  from  the  same  quarry.  Only  in  this  latter  sense 
of  the  term  must  it  have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (fiir  in 
this  sense  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that  the 
language  of  poetry  (that  is  the  formal  construction,  or  architao> 
ture,  of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially  difierent  fiom  that  of 
prose.  Now  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  with  the  oppogner,  not 
with  the  supporters  of  the  common  belief.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in 
consequence,  assigns  as  the  proof  of  his  position,  "  that  not  only 
the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  reference 
to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose,  hat 
likewise  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when  prose  is 
well  written.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated 
by  innumetaUe  passages  from  almost  all  the  poetical  writings, 
even  of  Milton  himself."     He  then  quotes  Gray*s  sonnet — 

**  In  vain  to  me  the  fimiUng  momiogs  shine. 
And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire ; 
Hie  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 
These  ears,  alas  I  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  iUfftrnd  object  do  them  eyes  require; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  btU  mine  ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men ; 
The  fields  to  all  ihelr  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain: 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  can  not  hear. 
And  wep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain^ 

and  adds  the  following  remark : — '*  It  will  easily  be  peiceivad, 
that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  v^iach  is  of  any  vmlne,  it  ths 
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printed  in  Italics ;  it  is  equally  obvioiis,  that,  except  in  the 
ihyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the  single  word  *'  fruitless''  for  fhiitlesaly, 
irhich  is  so  Our  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does  in  no 
respect  difier  from  that  of  prose."* 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that  when  asleep 
we  often  believe  oorselres  awake,  was  well  answered  by  his  plain 
neighbor,  "  Ah,  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves 
asleep  ?"  Things  identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding 
passage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the  qfuestion  is ' 
net,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose  an  order  of  words, 
which  would  be  equally  proper  in  a  poem ;  nor  whether  there 
are  not  beautiful  lines  and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
good  poems,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as  bean- 
tilul  in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  ever 
been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.  The  true  question 
must  be,  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  expression,  a  construo- 
tion,  and  ao  order  of  sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural 
place  in  a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  disproportionate 
tnd  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry  ;  and  vice  veraa^  ^^ether 
in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem  there  may  not  be  an  anange* 
ment  both  of  words  and  sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of 
(what  are  called)  figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their 
frequency,  and  their  occasions^  which  on  a  subject  of  equal  weight 
would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and  manly  prose.  I  eon^ 
tend,  that  in  both  cases  this  unfitness  of  each  for  the  place  of 
the  other  frequently  will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And  first  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would  trace  to  the 
balance  in  the  mind  effected  by  that  spontaneous  effort  which 
strives  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  of  passion.  It  might  be 
easily  explained  likewise  in  wh^t  manner  this  salutary  antagon- 
ism is  assisted  by  the  very  state,  which  it  counteracts ;  and  how 
this  balance  of  antagonists  became  organized  into  metre  (in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  term),  by  a  supervenihg  act  of  the  will 
and  judgment,  consciously  and  for  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleas- 
ure. Assuming  these  principles,  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we 
deduce  from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the  critic  is 
entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.  First,  that,  as  the 
elements  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased  ex- 
citement, so  the  metre  itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  nat> 

•  [P.  W.  il  pp.  818-14.--S:  a] 


ami  h^mge  of  vxoitoiHeBt.  Beoandly,  that  u  tlWN  •!«) 
an  tbimBd  into  metra  utifioiklly,  by  ■  Toluittuy  act,  with  tlw 
i»aga  mad  bt  tha  piupoie  of  hleading  delight  with  Mnotion,  w 
th»tncea  of  preaent  volition  ibonld  throughout  ths  metncal  Ian- 
inaga  ba  proportioBably  diiMmiUe.  Kow  tbeae  two  conditioni 
muit  be  ncoBoilad  and  eo-praeeot.  Tb»ra  swit  b«  not  ooly  a 
fKitoonhip,  but  a  nnion ;  aa  iuteipwetration  of  pankut  and  ef 
will,  <tf  apeBtaneMH  inpnlM  and  »f  voluntvy  puTpoee.  Agaia. 
thia  unioB  oaa  be  muuiMt«d  only  in  a  frequanoy  of  ioims  asd 
figoraa  of  ifieah  (originally  the  o&pring  of  pauion,  but  now  tha 
adopted  childien  ef  pewei),  greater  than  would  be  dcairod  or  o^ 
dnred,  wbara  the  emotion  ia  Wt  voluntarily  ancouimged  and  kept 
iqi  ioi  tha  laka  of  that  pleaaurot  which  moh  wnotion,  id  tempered 
•Ad  Biatteicd  by  the  will,  ia  found  eapaUe  of  coinmanicating. 
It  not  only  dictat«B,  bat  of  itaelf  teodi  to  produce  a  moie  &eqaent 
•mpIoyinQnt  of  piotiueaque  and  vivi^ing  language,  than  would 
ba  natural  ia  any  other  caae,  in  whieh  than  did  not  udst.  « 
tlwra  daea  in  the  preaent,  a  preTiou*  and  well  undentood,  though 
Uoit.  eorapaot  between  the  poet  and  hia  reader,  that  the  lattex 
if  antitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  bemnd  to  aupply  thia  speciee 
tnd  degree  of  pleanuable  exoiteufnt.  We  may  in  loma  meaaun 
lyply  to  thia  Hnion  the  aniwei  of  Ptdixene*,  in  tb«  Vinter'e  Tale, 
to  Penliu'i  nagleot  of  the  itaaaked  gilMewtte,  btowut  ih«  ha4 
knd  heard  it  aaid, 

*  Aara  k  an  art,  Vhldi,  In  tkmr  gfadnew,  ibMa 

With  grast  oeatlBg  natwe. 
Ftd.  BayUMMbti 

T«t  utnra  ie  made  better  b;  oo  maaii, 

Bat  natore  mikea  that  mesD ;  bo,  o'er  tW  art, 

Wbich,  joa'say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art, 

Tbtit  nature  makcn.    Tou  *e«,  sweet  maid,  we  BMiry 

A  gtmtUr  mimt  l«  tin  wUdatt  itocJ:  ; 

And  mak*  oonoeiTa  a  batk  of  baMr  Itind 

By  bod  of  BobUr  race.    Thiiituart, 

Wbidi  do«  mend  niturn.    rhmfrn  it  rather ;  bot 

TIm  art  it»eU  ii  native."* 

Seeesdly,  I  aigue  fexa  the  efiWiU  ef  metro.  Aa  far  aa  loetra 
aeti  in  and  £w  itaelf,  it  tenda  to  inoreaae  the  vivacity  and  auac«p- 
tibility  beth  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This 
■SiPt  It  indww  Ms  the  eondaiwd  «mt«nwit  of  ntrwm,  ml 


hf  iht  qvDck-  xaeipcoeatuma  of  cnrionty  still  gratified  and  still  xe- 
tSBited,  wkieh  an  too  aliglit  indeed  to  be  at  any  one  moment  ob- 
jeeti  of  distinot  oooflciousneaB,  yet  beoome  considerable  in  their 
aggregate  mfLoeaee.  Ab  a  medieated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine 
dmuig  aniraated  ooiiTenation,  they  act  powerfully,  though  them- 
•elves  mmotioed.  Where,  therefore,  coirespondent  food  and  ap-. 
pnpriatr  matter  are  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelings 
thus  reused  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt;  like  that 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  stair-casei  when  we 
bad  pv^ared  our  mnseles  for  a  IjBap  of  three  or  four. 

The  discussion  on  liie  poweis  of  metre  in  the  preface  is  highly 
agenions  and  toaches  at  all  pointa  on  truth.  But  I  oan  not  find 
any  statement  of  its  powers  considered  abstract^  and  separately. 
On  the  contrary  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  estimate  metre 
^  tiw  powoB,  which  it  exerts  duriog  (and,  as  I  think,  in  ccmse- 
qfoenee  of)  its  combination  wiUi  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thus 
the  previous  difficulty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elements  are, 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce  its  own  et 
facta  to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double  and  tiiniyllable  rhymei^ 
indeed,  form  a  lower  species  of  wit»  and,  attended  to  exclusively 
for  their  own  sake,  may  beoome  a  source  of  momentaiy  smusep* 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had 
preosisedhim  a  haie: 

"  Tell  me,  thou  Bon  of  great  Oadwallader  1 
Hast  sent  the  hare  f  or  hast  thon  swalloVd  her  f* 

Bat  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  (if  the  aptness 
ef  the  sioiile  may  exQUse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  disa- 
graeaUe  by  itself  but  giving  vivacity  and  spiht  to  the  liquor  with 
which  it  is  proportioBally  combined. 

The  reference  to  Thb  Gwxj>rbix  jn  the  Wood*  by  no  means 
satwfiee  my  judgment.  We  all  willingly  throw  ourselves  back 
for  awhile  into  the  feelings  of  our  ohildhood.  This  ballad,  there- 
fore, we  read  imder  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  foel- 
ings,  as  would  equally  endear  to  us  poems,  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself  would  regard  as  foulty  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
gaady  and  technical  ornament.  Before  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  before  the  introduction  of  writing, 
metre,  especially  alliterative  metre  (whether  alliterative  at  the 

*  [P.  tt8.«^  0.] 
8» 
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which  three  or  four  centuries  ago  were  the  exclusive  property  oi 
the  universities  and  the  schools  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  d 
the  Reformation,  had  heen  transferred  from  the  school  to  the 
pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed  into  common  life.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  often  the  impossibility*  of  finding  words  for 
the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  processes  in  the  languages  of 
uncivilized  tribes  has  proved  perhaps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet 
these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature  as  our  peaaaats 
are  ;  but  in  still  more  impressive  forms  :  and  they  are,  moreover, 
obliged  to  particularize  many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore^ 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  "  accordingly,  such  a  language" — (mean- 
ing, as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life  purified  from  provinoial- 
iBm)-^"  arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings, 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  fiir  more  philosophical  language* 
than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  PoetB»  who 
think  that  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their 
art  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricions 
habits  of  expression;"*  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language, 
which  he  haa  in  view,  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater 
right  than  the  style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brownt  or  Sir 

*  [lb. — **  In  proportion  as  they  separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies 
of  men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression,  in 
order  to  furnish  food  for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their  oira 
creation."— S.  0.] 

f  [Thomas  Brown,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Shropshire,  lived  towards  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died  in  1704.  His  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  his  remains,  were  printed  in  4  vols.  12mo^  in  1707.  There  was 
a  9th  edition  in  1780.  "  His  poems,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  *  Character  of 
the  author,'  "  are  most  of  them  imitations  of  antiquity,  and  so  called  hy 
him,  but  generally  so  improved  under  his  hands,  they  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed originals.  They  were  generally  Odes,  Satires,  or  Epigrams,  Fan- 
phrases,  Imitations  of  Horace  and  Martial" 

His  prose  works  consist  of  I^etters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  &e^ 
after  the  manner  of  Ludan,  Dialogues,  Essays,  Declamations,  Satires,  Let- 
ters, and  other  miscellaneous  productions,  being  Amusements  Serious  and 
Comical,  calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  London.  I  would  fain  believe,  to 
speak  from  a  mere  glance  into  these  volumes,  that  the  Meridian  of  London 
is  improved  since  Mr.  Brown's  days :  and  am  sorry  to  learn  that  this  "  vul- 
gar  writer's"  works  are  not  likely  just  yet  to  visit 

"  The  waters  of  Oblivion's  lake." 

Hm  anthpr  appears  to  have  possessed,  bendes  an  aoquwuitanoe  with  Frenci^ 
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Boger  L'Estrange.*  Doubtless,  if  -what  is  peculiar  to  each  were 
omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further, 
that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to 
excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means 
of  groundless  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity, 

Italian,  and  Spanish,  some  classic  lore,  and  to  Iftye  employed  it  in  working 
up  the  aUoy  and  baser  portions  of  ancient  wit  into  modern  shapes.  **  And 
if  he  was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  authors,"  says  Br.  Drake,  "  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  taste,  he  must  be  excused ;  because, 
doing  tboee  things  for  his  subAistebce,  he  did  not  consult  his  own  liking  so 
much  as  his  booksellers',  taking  such  as  they  offered  the  best  price  for." 
Poor  man !  he  had  better  have  tried  to  dig,  and  ought  to  have  been  less 
ashamed  to  beg,  thaa  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  who,  though  they  do  not 
eall  evil  good,  yet  stimulate  under  pretence  of  satirising  it.  His  eulogist 
aad  defender  adds,  **Nor  can  he  be  Blam'd  for  this,  since  fortune  having 
provided  no  other  way  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence  directed  him  to  prefer 
the  drudgery  of  most  gain,  before  a  more  specious  one  of  applause,  and 
taught  him  not  to  barter  his  ease  and  profit  for  the  reputation  of  being 
mee."  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  generally  tolerated  in  times  when 
a  grave  man  oould  wite  svch  a  sentence  as  this  in  sober  earnest,  weighing 
money  gams  against  reputation:  for  delicacy,  and  leaving  morals  out  of  the 
queati(m  1  It  would  seem  as  if  Charles  Iamb's  remark  On  the  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  last  Century  must  be  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  our  literature 
beside  comedy,  both  in  that  century  and  the  preceding  one :  that  it  is  out 
of  the  moral  werld  altogether,  to  be  judged  by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land 
where  laws  of  ooMcienee  are  unrecognized — a  Utopian  place,  where 
'*  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.'* — S.  C] 

*  [9ir  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  is  another 
"endnent  writer  in  the  17  th  century,"  who  eminently  displays  the  worse 
characteristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  He  lived  from  about  1617 
to  December  12, 1705 ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Cromwell, 
hat  was  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  King  William.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  tracts  for  those  times,  but  as  an  author  is  at  present  best 
known  by  the  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  exhibiting  all  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  1699,  folio— The  Reign  of  Charles 
I,  1654 — ^History  of  the  Times  1687,  and  a  tract  against  Milton,  entitled  No 
Blind  Guides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterized  with  great  severity  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Qordon,  who  declares  them  **  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  taste 
and  breeding" — **  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets 
from  apprentices  and  porters."  "  His  sentences,"  says  the  critic,  "  beside 
their  grossness,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translated"  After 
giving  a  specimen,  "  Yet  this  man,"  he  adds,  "  was  reckoned  a  master,  nay, 
a  reformer  of  the  English  language ;  a  man  who  writ  no  language,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  understood  any ;  witness  his  miserable  translations  of 
Oieert/9  Ofiee*  and  /oMpAtic-- Sir^  Roger  had  a  genius  for  buffoonery  and  a 
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If  4ifpx«ipQr|iooing  the  emphmitwe  read  t]Mfl«  bUoim  «>  a«  to 
siiJce  tiie  rhymet  perceptible,  even  tri-syllable  rbyxnea  could 
aosioely  produce  an  equal  Benae  of  oddity  and  Btrangeneos,  sm  we 
feel  heie  in  finding  rhymes  at  cUl  in  aentences  so  excluiively  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ask  -v^hetheri  but  for  that  visionary 
state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  susceptibility 
of  his  own  genius  had  placed  the  poet's  imagination.— (a  state. 
which  spveads  its  influence  and  coloring  over  all,  that  eo-exiats 
with  the  exoiting  cause,  and  in  which 

"The  ftimplest  and  the  most  fiunilisr  things 
Qsin  a  strange  power  of  spreading  awe  areimd  Hieoa^t 

l  w^u^d  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt  an  f^bnq^ 
downfall  in  these  verses  from  the  precediog  stanza  1 

**  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  1^  are  breathing  Uurs ; 
Proud  was  I  thAt  mj  oooatry  bred 
Suoh  strength,  a  dignity  so  fiur ; 
She  begged  an  alma,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
J  looked  aS  her  agam,  nor  did  my  pride  abaiV 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that 
those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings,  of  an  ax^al  adop- 
tion, or  true  imitation  of  the  real  and  very  language  of  low  and 
rustic  lifet  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere 

*  Altered  from  the  description  of  Night-Hair  in  the  Rnfossa 

"  Oh  Heaven  I  twas  f rightfbl  1  Now  ran  down  and  stared  at 
By  hideous  shapes  that  can  not  be  remembered ; 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  fear  1 
While  every  goodly  or  £Euniliar  form 
Has  a  strange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  me  r** 

N.B.  Though  Shakspeare  has,  for  his  own  all-juHifytng  purposes,  intro- 
duced the  Night- J/ar«  witli  her  own  fbals,  yet  Mkir  means  a  Sister,  or  per- 
haps a  Hag. 

*  [Coleridge's  Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  867.    Act  iv.  sc  1.    Altered  thus : 

O  sleep  of  horrors  1  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  forms  so  hideous  that  they  okock  ren^embr9noe<^ 
i»w  ss#g  ^otjiii^  4s.-^  aj 


IPJjiMHJt  wUok  lender  metro  ihu  proper  ibna  ^f  poetry,  and 
poetry  imperfect  mid  defective  without  metre.  Metre,  therefore, 
having  been  oomiected  with  poetry  most  often  and  by  a  peculiar 
fitneee,  whatever  else  is  combined  with  metre,  must,  though  it 
be  not  itself  essentiaUy  poetic,  have  neverthelessi  some  property 
in  common  with  poetry,  as. an  intemmlium  of  affinity,  a  tort  (if 
I  may  dare  borrow  a  well-known  phrase  irom.  technical  ohemia- 
tiy)  of  mardatmt  between  it  and  the  super-added  metro-  JN'ow, 
poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirms,  does  always  imply  passion ; 
which  word  jnust  be  here  understood  in  its  most  genercd  sense, 
as  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings  and  iaculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have  its  charac- 
teristie  modes  of  ezprefision.  But  where  there  exists  that  degree 
of  geniua  and  talent  which  entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  hon* 
on  of  a  poet,  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  is,  and  is 
allowed  to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excitement, 
which  of  course  justifies  and  demands  a  correspondent  difference 
of  language,  as  truly,  though  not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree, 
as  the  excitement  of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness 
of  the  descriptions  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Dryden,  is  as 
much  and  as  often  derived  fifom  the  force  and  fervor  of  the  de- 
soriber,  as  &om  the  refleotions,  ferms  or  incidents,  which  consti*' 
tnte  their  subject  and  materiaU.  The  wheels  take  £re  from  the 
mere  rapidity  of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under 
what  modifications,  this  m&y  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  attempt 
to  define  in  an  after-remark  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  this 
objection,  or  rather  on  his  objection  to  this  reply,  as  already  anti- 
oipated  in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if  not  the 
same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  adduce  the  high  spirit- 
ual instinct  of  the  human  being  impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by 
harmonious  adjustment,  and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that 
all  the  parts  of  an  organized  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the 
more  important  and  eisential  parta.  This  and  the  preceding  ar- 
guments may  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poem  is  among  the  imitative  arts ;  and  that  imitation, 
as  opposed  to  copying,  consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the 
same  throughout  the  radically  dififerent*  or  of  the  different 
throughout  a  base  radically  the  same. 

Lastly,  I  appei^  to  the^  practice  of  the  beat  poets,  of  all  conn- 
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tries  and  in  all  ages,  as  aulliorizingf  the  opimon  (dedueed  fimm  all 
the  foregoing),  that  in  every  import  of  the  word  essential,  whicli 
would  not  here  involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  an  essential  difference  between  the  languat|:e  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray*s  Sonnet,  the  reader's 
sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  different  parts  is  taken 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  at- 
tempted to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my 
conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  differ  as  much  and  as  little  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  as  those  which  he  has  printed  in  italies 
as  possessing  genuine  excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honora- 
bly distinguished,  two  of  them  difiTer  from  prose  even  more  wide- 
ly than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the  positiaa 
of  the  words. 

**  A  differeiU  df/eet  db  tkue  ^yn  rsguire; 
My  lonely  angoiBh  melU  no  heart  bat  mine ; 
And  in  my  bre€Ut  the  imperftet  joye  expire!* 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  woold  this  prove,  bat  a  tmth,  of 
which  no  man  ever  doubted  't^^ddUxt^  that  ^exe  are  aentenoes, 
which  would  be  equally  in  their  place  both  in  verse  and  proae. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  procxf ; 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages,  which  would  suit  the  one 
and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this  sonnet  is  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epithet  to 
morning.  For  we  will  set  aside,  at  present,  ^e  consideration, 
that  the  particular  word  "  smiling"  is  hackneyed,  and,  as  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  personification,  not  quite  congruous  with  the  com- 
mon and  material  attribute  of  "  shiniftgy  And,  doubtless,  this 
adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpose  of  additional  description, 
where  no  particular  attention  is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  would  be  noticed  as  giving  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  con- 
versation. Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  "  Come  boys !  the 
rosy  morning  calls  you  up :" — he  will  be  supposed  to  have  some 
song  in  his  head.  But  no  one  suspects  this,  when  he  says,  **  A 
wet  morning  shall  not  confine  us  to  our  beds."  This  then  is 
either  a  defect  in  poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in 
the  affirmative,  I  would  requeA  him  to  re-peruse  any  one  poem, 


of  any  oon&nedly  gxeat  poet  £rom  Homer  to  Milton,  or  from 
fschyluB  to  Shakspeare ;  and  to  strike  out  (in  thought  I  mean) 
every  instance  of  this  kind.  If  the  number  of  these  fancied  era- 
sures did  not  startle  him ;  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  work 
improved  by  their  total  omission  ;  he  must  advance  reasons  of  no 
ordinary  strength  ahd  evidence,  reasons  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature.  Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him 
as  a  man  not  so  much  proof  against  all  authority,  as  dead  to  it. 
The  second  line, 

"  And  redd«niiig  FhoBbus  lifU  his  golden  fire ;— " 

has  indeed  ahnost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then  it  is  a  bad 
line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct  from  that  of  prose ;  but 
because  it  conveys  incongruous  images ;  because  it  confounds  the 
cause  and  the  efiect,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  represen- 
tative of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  difiers  from  the  language 
of  good  sense  !  That  the  *'  PhoBbus''  is  hackneyed,  and  a  school- 
boy image,  is  an  accidental  fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology,  is  an  objection  more 
deeply  grbunded.  Yet  when  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was 
rekindled,  so  cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets;  cut 
oflf  by  Christianity  irom  all  accredited  machinery,  and  deprived 
of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and  symbols  of  the  great  objects 
of  nature,  were  naturally  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language, 
those  fabulous  personages,  those  forms  of  the*  supernatural  in 
nature,  which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of 
their  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  ge- 
td^  taste  will  not  so  far  sympathize  with  them,  as  to  read  with 
pleasure  in  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  what  he  would  per- 
haps condemn  as  puerile  in  a  modern  poet  ? 

I  remember  no  poet,  whose  writings  would  safelier  stand  the 
test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser.  Yet  will  Mr. 
Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanza  is  either 
undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life  ? 
Or  that  it  is  vicious^  and  that  the  stanzas  are  blots  in  The  Faert 

*  But  still  more  by  the  mfrhsniflsl  system  of  philotophy  whiob  has  need- 
lessly infected  our  theological  opinions,  and  teaohing  us  to  consider  the 
world  in  its  relation  to  God,  as  of  a  boikUng  to  its  mason,  leayes  the  idea 
of  omnipreieDoe  a  mere  abstract  n^ion  in  the  state-room  of  oar  reason. 
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"Bj  tfaii  the  northern  vngoner  had  set 
£^  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  sted^ut  starrs^ 
Tliat  was  in  ooeaa  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firme  is  fizt  and  sendeth  light  from  fure 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  aire : 
And  ohear A)U  ehauntickre  with  his  nete  ahnU 
Had  wamed  once  that  Phoboa'  fiery  carre 
In  haat  was  climbing  up  the  easterne  hiU^ 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  roome  did  filL** 

**  At  last  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  iayre, 
And  Phoebus  fresh,  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate, 
Oane  daoAcing  forth,  thahiog  his  deawie  bayrfb 
And  hurVd  hie  gUst'ring  beams  through  gloomy  ayra : 
Which  when  the  wakeful  elfe  perceived,  streightway 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  seUe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armes  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combat  will  that  day  *f 

On  the  contrary  to  how  many  pafisagea,  both  in  hymn  boob 
and  in  Uank  veiase  poems,  oould  I  (were  it  not  invidious)  direot 
the  reader's  attention,  the  style  of  which  is  most  unpoetict  he- 
cause,  and  only  because,  it  ia  the  style  of  prose  ?  He  will  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  suoh  vorses,  as 

^  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walked  into  the  Strand ; 
And  there  I  met  another  man. 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand." 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and  full  reply, 
that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they  are  unpoetic ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  empty  of  all  sense  and  feeling ;  and  that  it  were 
an  idle  attempt  to  prove  that  "  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it 
is  self-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man."|  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified,  the  subject 
interesting  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and  yet  the  style  shall,  not- 
withstanding all  these  merits,  be  justly  blamable  as  prosaic,  and 
solely  because  the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable  to  metrical 
composition.  The  Civil  Wabs  of  Daniel  is  an  instructive,  and 
even  interesting  work ;  but  take  the  fiiUowiag  stanzas  (and  fiom 

*  [Book  IL  ean.  I  at  L]  \  [Book  i.  ceo.  v,  st,  2.] 
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Ae  kiadrri  iiift«iieM  wUdi  aboa^id  I  night  pioiwUy  have  ••• 
keted  othitni  far  more  stiikiiig) : 

"  And  to  the  end  we  zDa^  with  better  eas« 
BiBoem  the  trne  discourse,  Tonchsafe  to  show 
What  were  the  times  foregoing  near  to  Iheae^ 
That  th«M  we  may  inth  better  profit  Iebov; 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  thie  diseaee; 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  degrees  it  came ; 
How  things  at  fall  do  soon  wax  odt  of  frame." 

"Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  Ck>nqu'ror  reign'd 

With  intermix'd  and  yariaUe  fiite, 

When  Eogland  to  her  greatest  height  attaln'd 

Of  pnwer,  domimon,  gloiy,  wealth,  and  atate; 

After  it  had  with  much  ado  sustained 

The  yiolence  of  princes,  with  debate 

For  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 

Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties. 

For  firsts  the  Norman,  conqu'ring  all  by  migh^ 
By  might  was  ibrc'd  to  keep  what  he  had  got ; 
libdng  ear  euetoms  and  the  form  oi  right 
With  foreign  constitutions,  he  had  brought ; 
MatftVing  tiie  m^htj,  hnmbHng  the  poorer  wSght^ 
Bj  aU  sererest  means  that  could  be  wrought :       * 
And,  making  the  suoeession  doubtful,  rent 
Bii  new-got  stat^  and  left  It  ^qrbolealk  "*( 

Will  it  be  eonteiided  ob  the  (me  eide,  that  th^ee  linee  are  mean 
and  senseless  ?  Or  on  the  other,  that  they  a«e  net  prosaic,  and 
for  that  reason  impoetio  ?  This  poet's  well-merited  epithet  is 
that  of  the  "  well-langoaged  Daniel ;"  but  likewise,  and  by  the 
ooDsent  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding  crit- 
ics, the  "  prosaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus  designate  this 
wise  and  amiable  writer  fiom  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of 
his  diction  to  his  metre  in  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not 
only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts ;  but 
wiUingly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  foimd  throughout  his  poems, 
and  especially  in  his  Efktles  and  in  his  Hyiten's  Tbiumfb, 
many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that  style  which,  as  the  neutral 
ground  of  prose  and  verse,  is  common  to  both.  A  fine  and  al- 
most faultless  extract,  eminent  as  for  other  beauties,  so  for  its 
perfection  in  this  jpecies  of  diction,  may  be  e^A  iA  Wnb's  Dka- 

•[Bookl    Stansas ▼{!.▼]». tad i»] 
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MATic  8FBCI1IEN8,*  a  woik  of  TariouB  interest  from  the  natore  of 
the  selectionB  themselves, — (all  frem  the  plays  of  Shakapeaie'i 
oontemporaries), — and  deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the 
notes,  which  are  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  expressed  with 
all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  effects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theory, 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  verse-— (if  it  does  not 
indeed  claim  for  the  latter  a  yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  aver^ 
age  style  of  men  in  the  viva  voce  intercourse  of  real  life) — ^we 
might  anticipate  the  following  as  not  the  least  likely  to  oocur. 
It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metre 
itself,  the  sole  acknowledged  difference,  will  occasionaUy  become 
metre  to  the  eye  only.  The  existence  of  promtms,  and  that 
they  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be  con- 
ceded, when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  or  as  having 
even  4)een  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as 
prose :  when  if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  can  be  e^cted 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or  two 

*  [Specimens  of  English  I>ramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Sbakspeare,  yith  notes  by  Charles  Lamh    VoL  t  p.  284. 
The  first  extraot,  Love  in  Ihianoy,  is  as  follows : 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 
'  Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
Hie  flame  we  felt :  when  as  we  sat  and  eigh'd 
And  looked  upon  each  other,  and  coneeiT'd 
Kot  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail; 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  weD. 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell, 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus 
In  that  flrst  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood :  but  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stem  brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me,  know. 

Two  other  extracts  are  also  given;  Love  after  death-^ 

Fie,  Thyrsis,  with  what  fond  remembraoees 
Dost  thou,  da 

and  the  story  of  bulla.— a  a] 


Itavds  to  their  proper  places,  fiom  which  they  had  heea  traiuh 
planted*  for  no  aaaignahle  cause  or  reason  but  that  of  the  author's 
convenience  ;  but  if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the 
final  word  of  each  line  for  some  other  of  the  same  meaning, 
equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  anticipated  re- 
mark-" that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other  distinctions,  "t  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words.  **  The  distinction  of  rhyme  and 
metre  is  regular  and  uniform,  and  not,  like  that  produced  by 
(what  is  usually  called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to 
infinite  caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.     In  the  one  caseUhe  reader  is  utterly  at  the  meiey  of  the 

*  Ab  the  ingenioufl  geQtleman  under  the  influ^ee  of  the  Tragic  Hiue 
cootriyed  to  dislocate,  "  I  -wiah  you  a  good  morning,  Sir  I  Thank  you.  Sir, 
and  I  ivish  yoa  the  same,"  into  two  blank-yeree  heroiea  >— 

To  you  a  morning  good,  good  Git  I  I  wish. 
Tou,  Sir  1  I  thank:  to  you  the  same  wish  I. 

Li  thoae  ports  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  which  I  have  thoroug^y  stu- 
died, I  find  iewer  instanees  in  which  this  would  be  practicable  tbim  I  haye 
met  in  many  poems,  where  an  approximation  of  prose  has  been  seduloualy 
and  on  syst^  guarded  againsL  Indeed  excepting  the  stanaas  already 
quoted  from  The  Saxix>e'8  Motbxr,  I  can  recollect  but  one  instance :  that  ia 
to  say,  a  short  peasage  of  fo^  or  fi^o  li^^  ui  The  Beothxrs,*  that  model 
of  English  pastoral,  which  I  neyer  yet  read  with  imdonded  eye. — "  James, 
pointing  to  its  summit,  over  which  they  had  all  purposed  to  return  togeth- 
er, infonned  them  that  he  would  wait  for  tfiem  there.  They  parted,  and 
his  ocMnrades  passed  that  way  some  two  hours  after,  but  they  did  not  find 
him  at  the  appointed  place,  a  cirewnstanee  of  which  they  took  no  heed:  but 
one  of  them,  going  by  chance  into  the  house,  which  at  this  time  was  James's 
house,  learnt  there^  that  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day."  The  only 
change  which  has  been  made  is  in  the  position  of  the  little  word  there  in 
two  instances,  the  position  in  the  original  being  clearly  such  as  is  not 
adopted  in  ordinary  oonversation.  The  other  words  printed  in  italics  ;nrere 
so  marked  because,  though  good  and  genuine  English,  they  are  not  the 
phraseology  of  common  conversation  either  in  the  word  put  in  apposition, 
or  in  the  connection  by  the  genitive  pronoun.  Men  in  general  would  have 
said,  *'bot  that  was  a  eireumstance  they  paid  no  attention  %o,  or  todc  no 
notice  of;**  and  the  language  is,  on  the  theory  of  the  preface,  justified  only 
by  the  narrator's  being  the  Vicar.  Yet  if  any  ear  eouid  suspect,  that  these 
sentences  were  ever  printed  as  metre,  on  those  very  words  alone  could  the 
suspicion  have  been  grounded. 

f  [Prefiioe,  p  816.— a  0.] 
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pest  roup— ting  what  imagery  or  dictioft  he  may  eboofa  to 
with  the  paision."*    But  ii  this  a  poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is  speak* 
iog  ?     No  sorely !  rather  of  a  fool  or  madman :  or  at  beet  of  a 
vain  or  ignorant  phantast !  And  might  not  brains  so  wild  or  ao 
deficient  make  just  the  same  haToc  with  rhymes  and  metres*  aa 
they  axe  supposed  to  efieot  with  modes  and  figures  of  speech  ? 
How  is  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  sueh  men  ?     K  he  continue  to 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  ?     The  ultimate  end 
of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish  the  principles  of  writing, 
than  to  furnish  rules  how  to  pass  judgment  on  what  has  been 
written  by  others ;  if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  the  two  could 
be  separated.     But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  principles  the  poet  ia 
to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere  closely  to  the  sort 
and  o^er  of  words  which  he  hears  in  the  market,  wake,  high- 
road, or  plough-field  ?     I  reply ;  by  principlest^the  ignoraaee  or 
neglect  of  which  would  ^nvict  him  of  being  no  poet,  but  a  silly 
or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name.    By  the  principles  of 
grammar,  logic,  psychology.     In  one  word  by  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  material  and  spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  his  art, 
as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sense,  and  rm* 
dered  instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative  and  reward 
of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights,  and  conclusions,  and 
acquires  the  name  of  Taste.    By  what  ryle  that  does  not  leave 
the  reader  at  the  poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the 
latter  to  distinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  suppressed, 
and  the  language,  which  is  characteristic  of  indulged,  anger? 
Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that  of  jealousy  ?    Is  it  obtained  by 
wandering  about  in  search  of  angry  or  jealous  people  in  unculti^ 
vated  society,  in  order  to  copy  their  woxds  ?  Or  not  ikr  rather  by 
the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon  the  aU  in  each  of  ho* 
man  nature  ?     By  meditation,  rather  than  by  observation  ?  And 
by  the  latter  in  consequence  only  of  the  former  ?    As  eyes,  for 
which  the  S>rmer  has  pre-determined  their  field  of  vision,  and  to 
which,  as  to  t^  organ,  it  oemmunicatea  a  miorcscopie  power  ? 
There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe,  a  man  now  living,  who  has,  fiera 
his  own  inward  experience,  a  clearer  intuition,  than  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself,  that  the  last-mentioned  are  the  true  sources  of 
genial  discrimination.     Through  the  saxne  process  and  by  the 
same  creative  agency  will  the  poet  distinguish  the  degree  and 

*  [Prefiioe,  pp.  826-e.^^  0.] 
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Idnd  df  the  eoeeitMnent  produced  by  the  very  act  of  poMie  cotti- 
pontKRi.  Ab  intnitivvly  unll  he  know,  what  difierenoes  of  style 
it  at  once  invpireB  and  justifies;  what  intennixtiure  of  oonscious 
Tolitioii  is  natural  to  that  state  ;  and  in  what  instances  such  fig* 
ures  atid  colon  of  speech  degenerate  into  mexe  creatures  of  aa 
arbitrary  purpose,  cold  technical  artifices  of  ornament  or  oonneo- 
tion.  For,  even  as  truth  is  its  own  li^t  and  evidence,  discover- 
ing at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  is  it  the  prerogative  of  poetic 
genius  to  distinguish  by  parental  instinct  its  proper  ofispring  jfrom 
the  changelings,  which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fairies  of 
fashion  may  havf  laid  in  its  cradle  or  called  by  its  flames.  Gould 
a  rule  be  given  from  without,  poetry  would  cease  to  be  poetry, 
and  sink  into  a  mechanical  art.  It  would  be  i»6iff^Mf^g,  not 
iioitiotg.  The  rules  of  the  Imagination  are  themselves  the  very 
powers  of  growth  and  production.  The  words  to  which  they  are 
reducible,  present  only  the  outiines  and  external  appearance  ^ 
the  fruit.  A  deceptive  counterfeit  of  the  superficial  form  and 
colors  may  be  elaborated ;  but  the  marble  peach  feels  cold  and 
heavy,  and  children  only  put  it  to  their  mouths.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  legitimate  language 
of  poetic  fervor  self-impassioned,  Donne's  apostrc^he  to  the  Sub 
in  the  second  stanza  of  his  Phooress  or  th£  Sovl. 

"  Thee,  eye  of  heaven  I  tluB  great  Soul  enyies  not ; 
By  thy  male  force  is  all,  we  hare,  begot. 
In  the  first  East  thou  notr  begimt'st  to  shiiM^ 
Sock'Bt  early  balm  and  bdaiid  Sfrfees  there^ 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  loose-refai'd  carser 
At  Tagna,  Po,  Seine,  Thames,  and  DanoW  dlne^ 
And  see  at  night  thift  western  world  of  mine  s 
Yet  hast  thoa  not  more  nations  seen  than  she, 
Who  before  thee  one  day  began  to  be, 
And,  thy  frail  light  being  qukkoh'd,  iii^  l<Mg,  long  ooiilve  fhee." 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one : 

**  Great  Destiny,  the  eommissBfy  of  6od, 
That  hast  marM  out  a  patii  and  period 
For  every  thing  1    Who,  where  we  eflkpring  tMk» 
Our  ways  and  ends  see'st  at  one  instant :  thou 
Knot  of  all  causes  I    Ihoo,  whose  diangeless  brow 
Ne'er  smiles  nor  fi:owns  1    O!  vouchsafe  thou  to  Iwde, 
And  show  my  st^y  in  thy  etonal  book,  Aol** 

As  Kttle  ^BffiotOty  do  we  find  )ft  mMimn  fnm  tie  kiiors 
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of  unsfieeted  wannth  and  eleratioii  the  xnadnMB  prepeiiBe  of 
pfleudopoesy,  or  the  startling  hjBteric  of  weaknees  oyer-exerting 
itself,  which  hursts  on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and 
apostrophes  to  ahstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to  Jealousy, 
to  Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley's  collection  and  the 
magazines  of  that  day,  which  seldom  jQul  to  remind  me  of  an 
Oxford  copy  of  verses  on  the  two  Sttttons,  commencing  with 

"  Lkocnlation,  heavenly  maid  I  descend  T 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  even 
poets  of  true,  though  not  of  Erst-rate,  genius,  ha^e  from  a  mis- 
taken theory  deluded  both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  once  read  to  a  company  of  sensible  and  weU-edu- 
cated  women  the  introductory  period  of  Cowley's  preface  to  his 
'*  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.''  "  If'  (says  Cowley),  "  a  man  should  un- 
dertake to  translate  Pindar,  word  for  word,  it  would  be  thought 
that  one  madman  had  translated  another  ;  as  may  appear,  whoi 
he,  that  understands  not  the  original,  reads  the  verbal  traduction 
of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving." 
I  then  proceeded  with  his  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olym- 
pic, composed  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  rationalizing  the 
Theban  Eagle. 

"  Queen  of  all  harmonionB  things, 
Dancing  words  and  speaking  strings. 
What  god,  what  hero^  wilt  thou  sing  t 
What  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring  ff 
Begin,  bqg;in  thy  noble  choice, 

And  let  the  hills  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy  yoioe. 
Pisa  does  to  Jotc  belong, 
Jove  and  Pisa  churn  thy  song. 
The  &ir  first-froite  of  war,  th'  Olympic  gBmes* 
Alddes  offered  up  to  Jotc  ; 
Alcides,  too,  thy  strings  may  move. 
But,  oh !  what  man  to  join  with  these  can  worthy  prove  ff 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
Theron  the  next  honor  claims ; 
Theron  to  no  man  gives  place. 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race ; 
Theron  there,  and  he  alone, 
£yn  his  own  swift  fore&thers  has  outgone.* 

One  of  the  company  exclaimed,  with  the  &U  assent  of  the  rest, 
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that  if  the  oxiginal  were  madder  than  this,  it  must  be  inoorahly 
mad.*  I  then  translated  the  ode  firom  the  Greek,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible,  word  for  word  ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the 
general  movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connections 
and  transitions,  and  in  the  sober  majesty  of  lofty  sense,  it  appeared 

*  [Bot  18  not  this  equally  deUriooB,  close  as  it  keeps  to  the  Pindaric 
toiageB  f  It  18  the  ezordimn  of  the  first  Pythian,  oharacterized  by  '*  light- 
ning energy"  in  an  article  on  Pindar  by  Mr.  Ck>leri4ge'8  late  e<&tor.  Q. 
r,  March,  1884. 


O  thon  whom  Phcebos  and  the  quire 
Of  Molfl  trtUBd  Moses  own. 
Their  joint  treasure^  golden  Lyre^ 
RoUng  step  with  warbled  tone,  dba  ^ 
In  thy  f jMCfft,  tteep'd,  expire 
JBclte  ofeverjhwinffjire. 
Joye'B  eagle  on  the  soefytre  alombers 
Fosseet  by  thy  fni^ntiwg  numbers : 
On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing, 
Drops,  entrane'd,  the  feather'd  king ; 
Black  vapor  o*er  hi$  curved  head, 
Sealing  Ms  eydida,  eweelly  shed; 
Upheaving  his  maUi  baek  he  /ms, 
Held  down  with  thrilling  harmonies. 

Sorely  this  is  bat  a  brilliant  chaos.  "  Hyadnthine  loeks"  hsTo  been 
kindly  reoeired  at  the  bounteoos  hand  of  Milton,  though  no  one  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  quite  understands  the  epithet,  or  has  seen  that  black  or/erru- 
gimeaue,  or  *'  inwanffmned  flower  ineeriM  with  wm;"  the  ancient  hyacinth. 
The  sound  is  beautiful,  and  we  imagioe  the  sense  to  be  right ;  but  violet 
tresses  look  as  strangely  in  our  modem  eyes  as  the  green  locks  of  the 
Kereids ;  for  to  «« the  Tiolet  is  the  type  of  bluenees,  and  we  talk  of  violet 
eyes,  bot  nerer  bf -violet  hair.  Then  Pindar  as  little  dreamed  of  presenting 
to  his  aoditors  a  motet-backed  eagle,  by  the  phrase  iypdv  vQ-nVy  as  we  now- 
Srdays  dream  of  Ixringing  into  view  a  man  with  drenched  raiment  of  a  pecu- 
liar oat  when  we  mention  a  vet  Quaker.  And  who  can  suppose  that  the 
eagle  was  lying  held  down  by  harmony  ?  That  would  be  an  inconvenient 
posture  for  a  sleeping  biped,  howerer  oonyenient  for  the  translator's  Terse. 

Aooording  to  Moore 

Slumbering  he  sits  aloft 

"With  rufEling  plumes  and  heaving  spine, 

Quelled  by  thy  .potent  strain. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Oowley's  second  Olympic,  of  which  stanzas  ill. 
V.  and  TiL  are  yery  readable  in  their  way,  with  Sere's  and  Carj's  trans- 
lations— to  see  how  the  first  displays  the  genius  of  Oowley,  while  the  others 
are  attempts  at  adapting  Pindar  to  our  language,  and  are  the  works  of 
poetieal  minds  rather  than  of  poeta.    There  are  very  good  passages  in  Mr. 
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to  thMi  t6  kppirotch  move  nearly,  than  any  otiiet  pot/trf  tb«y  Itad 
heatd»  to  the  style  of  our  Bible  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  fint 
a^ophe  will  toffioe  as  a  apedmen  : 

**  Te  harp-oontrolliog  hymns  I  (or)  ye  hynms  the  Borerdgna  of  harps  I 
What  God  t  what  Hero  t 
What  Man  shall  we  celebrate  f 
Truly  Fisa  indeed  is  of  Jove, 

Bnt  the  Olympiad  (or  the  Olympian  games)  did  Hercules  estabIiBh» 
/    The  first-fruits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

Gary's  translation,  bat  H  strikes  bm  as  a  ikult  in  his  version,  that  it  brings 
the  lyrie  flow  of  the  Allegro,  PenserosO)  and  I^cidaa  so  strongly  to  mind, 
that  we  seem  to  be  readng  Miltoo  instead  of  Pindar,  yet  feel  that  we  hava 
the  mere  manner  of  the  one  and  the  bare  matter  of  tfce  other.  Those  who 
briog  a  knowledge  of  the  original  to  Moore's  and  Oary^  translations,  and 
thus  illuminate  them  with  Pindar  himself,  may  enjoy  the  perusal ;  to  others 
they  must  seem,  I  sbonUI  think,  Kke  water  of  Helieoa  bewitched.  Gary's 
Dante,  on  the  other  haad,  is  a  ftoUa  ptMOi  tihat  may  be  read  and  admired 
apart  from  the  Italian. 

A  prose  transUtimi*  Ube  that  of  the  l^ahni  afed  PN>phets,  wonld  ex- 
hibit more  of  Pindar  to  the  Snglith  reader,  or  would  at  least  di^^oise  him 
less  than  any  metrical  verrion  of  a  poet»  whose  metre  is  so  irrepresentahle 
in  a  ^modern  tongue,  and  whose  toetaphors  are  so  bold,  and  thickly  inter- 
laced, that  in  order  to  be  w^  undarstood  they  should  be  rendered  into  the 
plainest  and  most  straightforward  language  that  can  be  employed.  I  tried 
the  flimple  plan  thus,  but  can  net  judge  whether  it  will  seem  tolerable  ta 
othera 

Qolden  Lyra,  joint  possession  of  Apollo  and  the  Maaes  with  biaidad  Mr 

dusky  as  Tiolets, 
(Dhea  the  moTamenta  of  the  ehour  obey,  thou  Baler  of  Fastivitjv 

And  the  sbigers  attend  to  thy  slgnaK 
WhMithriliii^Iythoasettestupthepraflmblawhhsh  leads  tha  IMof  ths 


Also  thou  quendiest  the  pointad  Handtar-bBlt 
Of  atarlaating  fire ;  for  Jove's  Eagle  alaq»  «a  the  aoeplrs^  Ua  «wlft  win^ 

drooping  on  eaeh  lide. 
King  of  BirdSk 
When  o'er  his  cury'd  head  thou  hast  ponr*d  a  dark  miat»  as#iMt  wml  wf  ife 

eyelids,  he  slumbering 
lifts  up  the  plumes  of  his  baa^  oBV^ereoina  h^  ^  vihMtioiis.. 
Tea  and  eVn  impetuous  Mars>  ftr  away  from  the  bristling  speaisranka^ 
Softens  his  heart  with  fUmpt  jand  t^  shafts  soothe  the  sonla  of  tha  di- 

vinities. 
Through  the  skiU  of  Lfitona's  soi^  ApoUo^  and  tha  de^p-boaoaaTd  HoMfc 

Gray  and  Akaooida  hat^  eaeh  gireh  a  modSlleatida  of  this  paauga,  ttn  ote 
it  tha  i^^igrill  «r  iVMtry,  tfa^  othte*  in%Ai 'Sq^ 
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But  nieron  fin-  the  fonr-honed  ew. 

That  bore  yictorj  to  him, 

It  behooyee  us  now  to  Toioe  aloud: 

Hie  Ju8t»  the  Hoepitable, 

The  Bulwiirlc  of  Agrigentmn, 

Of  renowned  finthers 

Hie  Flower,  even  him 

Who  preeenres  his  natiye  city  ered  and  safe." 

Bat  are  such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only  fi>r  their  de- 
Tiation  from  the  language  of  real  life  ?  and  are  they  by  no  other 
means  to  be  precluded,  but  by  the  rejectioQ  of  all  dktmctionB  be- 
tween proee  and  Terse,  saye  that  of  metre  ?  Surely  good  sense, 
and  a  moderate  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
would  be  amply  .sufficient  to  prove,  that  such  language  and  such 
oombmations  are  the  native  produce  neither  of  the  fancy  nor  of 
the  imagination ;  that  their  operation  consists  in  the  excitement 
of  surprise  by  the  juxtaposition  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 
widely  different  or  incompatible  things.  As  when,  for  instance, 
the  hUls  are  made  to  reflect  the  image  of  a  voice.  Surely,  no 
imusual  taste  is  requisite  to  see  clearly,  that  this  compulsory 
juxtaposition  is  not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressive 
or  delightful  forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sympathy  with 
the  modifying  powers  with  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  had 
united  and  inspired  all  the  objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is 
therefore  a  species  of  mt,  a  pure  work  of  the  tDtU^  and  implies  a 
leisure  and  self-possession  hoth  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  incom- 
patible with  the  steady  fervor  of  mind  possessed  and  filled  with 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sen- 
tence. "When  a  poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced, 
which  is  evidently  vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, except  that  it  differs  firom  the  style  in  which  men  actually 
converse,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be 
dther  plausible,  or  practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either 
rule,  guidance,  or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been  deduced  in  the 
author's  own  mind  from  considerations  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
the  truth  and  nature  of  things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
works,  whose  fame  is  not  of  one  country,  nor  of  one  age. 

VOL.  m.  T 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

ooimnuATioiv — concssiuno  the  seal  objbot  wkich»  it  n  pbco- 

ABLE,    MR.   WOBDBWBB.TH    HAD    BBFOBE    HIM    HI    HIS    CBRIOAL 
nUSFAOB — ELUdDAnOlf  AND  APPLICATION  OF   THIS. 

It  might  appear  firom  soine  passages  in  the  former  part  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to  confine  his  theory  of 
style,  and  the  necessity  of  a  dose  accordance  with  the  actual  Ian- 
gnage  of  men,  to  those  particular  subjects  firom  low  and  mstb 
life,  which  by  way  of  experiment  he  had  purposed  to  natoraliae 
as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry.  But  from  the  train  of 
argument  that  follows  ;  from  the  reference  to  Milton  ;  and  firam 
the  spirit  of  his  critique  on  Gray's  sonnet ;  those  sentences  appear 
to  have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty,  than  actual  limitationa 
of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does  this  system  appear  on  a 
olose  examination ;  and  so  strange  and  overwhelming*  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense,  in  which  his  ex- 
pressions have  been  understood  by  others,  and  which,  indeed,  ac*- 
oording  to  all  the  common  laws  of  interpretation  they  seem  to 
bear.  What  then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  dear 
perception,  not  unaccompanied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  of  the 
gaudy  aflfectations  of  a  style  which  passed  current  with  too  many 
for  poetic  diction  (though  in  truth  it  had  as  little  pretensions  to 

*  I  had  in  mj  mind  the  striking  but  untransUtabld  epithet,  whi<^  the 
celebrated  Mendelssohn  applied  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Critical  Philoso- 
phy, **  Der  aUenermalmendfi  Kant,"  that  is,  the  all-becrushing,  or  rather  the 
(M'UHtuahkng-cruAing  Kant.  In  the  facility  and  force  of  oompoand  epi- 
thets, the  German  firom  the  number  of  its  cases  and  inflectioDS  approaobsa 
to  the  Greek,  tliat  language  so 

"•  Bless'd  in  the  happy  marriage  of  sweet  words." 

It  is  in  the  wofbl  harshness  of  its  sounds  alone  that  the  GeroMm  need 
from  the  comparison. 
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poetiy,  88  to  logic  or  oommon  aense),  be  nazrowed  his  view  for 
the  time ;  and  feeling  a  justifiable  preference  for  the  language  of 
natme  and  of  good  seuBe,  CYen  in  its  humblest  and  least  orna- 
mented fonna,  he  soBered  hims^f  to  express,  in  terms  at  once  too 
large  and  too  exclusive,  his  predilection  for  a  style  the  most  re- 
mote possible  from  the  false  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished 
to  explode.  It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first  merely 
comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct  partiality.  But  the 
real  object  which  he  had  in  view,  was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of 
excellence  which  had  been  long  before  most  happily  charactariased 
hy  the  judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  so  justly 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his  remarks  on  Gellert, 
from  which  the  following  is  literally  translated.  "  The  talent, 
that  is  reqtdred  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or  would  find  it  in 
his  power  to  acquire  :  the  talent  to  seek  only  the  apt  expression 
of  the  thought,  and  yet  to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the 
ihyme  and  the  metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever 
any  one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression  which  his  fitbles 
made  on  their  first  publication,  or  conduces  more  to  their  con- 
tinued popularity.  It  was  a  strange  and  curious  phaonomenon, 
and  such  as  in  Germany  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
verses  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed  just  as  one  would  wish 
to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attractive,  and  interesting ;  and  aU 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  sylla- 
bles and  the  rhyme.  It  is  certain,  that  poetry  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence  makes  a  far  greater  impre^on  than  prose. 
So  much  so  indeed,  that  even  the  gratification  which  the  very 
ihymes  afibrd,  becomes  then  no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling 
gratification."* 

However  novel  thisphsenomenon  may  have  been  in  Germany,  at 
the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means  new,  nor  yet  of  recent  exist- 
ence in  our  language.  Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spen- 
ser occasionally  compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a  sub- 
servience to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Faery  CIueen  is  an  almost 
continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Waller's  song,  Go,  Lovely  Rosb, 
is  doubtless  frimiliar  to  most  of  my  readers  ;  but  if  I  had  hap- 

*  SamnUmng  einiger  Abhanaungm  wm  Chrittian  Chirv,     [Leipsigf 
m9,  pp.  88&-4,  with  slight  slteratioiia.-^.  0.] 
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pened  to  have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more  bat  far  leas 
deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Yiboil  Travestied,  I 
should  have  indulged  myself,  and  I  think  have  gratified  many, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  serious  works,  by  selecting  some 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  poems 
in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  image, 
and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milder 
muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reason 
either  in  the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  ccmversation,  and 
can  not  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  expressed  suck 
thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  his  meaning.* 

*  [CharleB  Cottoo,  the  poet,  was  bom  of  a  good  £umlj  in  Staffiirdshire 
in  1630,  died  at  Westminster  in  168T.  His  Scarronides  or  Virgil  TrayesUe, 
a  burlesque  on  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  ./Eneid,  was  printed  for  the 
fifteenth  time  in  1'7'71.  The  first  book  was  first  published  in  1664.  U 
seems  to  haye  owed  its  popularity  less  to  its  merits  than  to  its  piqiuuit  de- 
merits, which  were  infosed  into  it»  because,  as  the  author  aajn  in  the  Epi- 
logue to  another  work  in  the  same  style,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque  (quoted 
in  Sir  £L  Nicolas^s  Memoirs),  in  the  "  precious  age"*  in  which  he  lived. 

*'  Coarse  hempen  traah  was  sooner  read, 
Than  poems  of  a  finer  thread," 

and  therefore  he  must 

"  wisely  choose 

To  dizen  up  his  dirty  muse, 

In  such  an  odd  fiantastic  weed, 

As  every  one,  he  knew,  would  read:* 

thus  coolly  resolving  to  minister  to  the  worse  than  levity  of  his  age  instead 
of  aiming  to  correct  it.  The  BiographU  Universelle  affirms  that  to  compare 
the  Virgil  Travestie  to  Hudibras  is  to  compare  a  caricature  to  a  painting 
which,  though  a  little  overcharged,  has  a  great  foundation  of  trath.  He 
published  several  prose  works  beside  the  Second  Part  of  the  CSomjdete 
Angler.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  that  as  these  "  consist  almoat  entirely 
of  translations,  and  with  the  exception  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  of  Memoirs 
of  warriors  whose  deeds  have  been  eclipsed  by  modem  prowess^  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  labors  should  be  forgotten."  His  volume  of  Poems  on 
several  Occasions  was  in  a  sixth  edition  in  1770. 

As  a  poet  Ootton  appears  to  most  advantage,  when  teaching  in  easy  verse 
and  transparent  language,  a  sort  of  Horatian  morality,  serious  but  not 
ardent  or  profound,  as  in  his  poem  called  Contentatitm :  or  in  lively  pictures 
of  nature  and  rustic  Ufe,  as  in  his  Quatrains  on  Morning  and  Noon,  on 
Evening  and  Night,  particularly  the  two  last,  which  are  like  Milton's  Alle- 
gro and  Penseroso  pitdied  at  a  lower  key :  or  in  poems  of  iM«tiinent>  as 
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But  in  truth  our  language  is,  and  from  the  first  dawn  of  poetry 
erer  has  been,  particularly  rich  in  compositions  distinguished  by 
this  excellence.  The  final  e^  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer's 
age  was  either  sounded  or  dropt  indifilerently.  We  ourselves  still 
use  either  "  beloved"  or  *'  belov'd"  according  as  the  rhyme,  or 

the  Ode  to  Ghlorinda :  or  the  sportive  Epistle,  as  that  to  Bradsfaaw  quar- 
relliDg  with  him  for  epistolary  neglect ;  or  in  the  picturesque  Anaoreontic, 
a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  his  Ode  entitled  Winter.  This  poem  Mr. 
Wordsworth  describes,  in  his  Pre&ce,  as  "  an  admirable  composition  f  and 
he  quotes  the  latter  part  of  it- as  "an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  feeling  than  in  the  preceding  passages,  the 
Poem  supplies  of  her  management  of  forms." 

The  poems  of  Cotton  have  the  same  moral  stain  as  Herrick's,  with  not 
less  fimcy  but  a  less  Arcadian  air, — ^more  of  the  world  that  it  about  them. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  was  indeed  on  the  way  downward  from  "  great  Eliza's 
golden  time"  till  its  reascent  into  the  r^on  of  the  pure  and  elerated  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  declension  may  even  be  observed, 
I  think,  from  Herrick  to  Cotton,  who  came  into  the  world  about  thirty-nine 
years  later.    His  poetry,  indeed,  has  more  of  Charles  IL's  time  and  less  of 
the  Eliaabethan  period  in  its  manner  and  spirit  than  that  of  Waller,  who 
WIS  but  twenty-five  years  his  senior.    Cotton  writes  like  a  man  of  this  world, 
trho  has  glimpses  now  and  then  of  the  other ;  not  as  if  he  lived  utterly  out 
of  sight  of  it,  like  the  dramatists  characterized  by  C.  Lamb    There  are 
more  detailed  corporeal  descriptions  in  his  poetry  than  in  any  that  I  know, 
of  not  more  than  equal  extent ;  descriptions  of  the  youthful  body  more 
vividly  real  than  is  to  be  desired,  and  of  the  body  in  age,  when  it  **  de- 
mands the  translucency  of  mind  not  to  be  worse  than  indifferent"  so  full  o^ 
mortality,  or,  what  it  grieves  us  more  to  contemplate  than  ashes  and  the 
grave,  the  partial  perishing  of  the  natural  man  while  he  is  yet  alive,  that 
■they  excite  an  indignant  disgust  on  behalf  of  our  common  humanity.    That 
Cotton  was  '*  an  ardent  royalist,"  appears  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  with 
spedal  vehemence  in  his  denunciation  of  Waller  for  his  Ruegyric  upon 
(>omwell,  which  exhibits,  in  its  features,  all  the  ugliness,  with  some  of  the 
energy,  of  anger.    I^  as  is  said,  the  admirer  of  Saccharissa  leant  to  mon- 
archy in  his  heart,  his  poetic  genius  had  a  heart  of  its  own,  and  a  fu 
stronger  one,  which  leant  another  way ;  for  both  his  poems  on  CromweU 
have  vastly  more  heart  in  them  than  his  poetical  address  to  Charles*  at  the 
Restoration.    And  this  the  King  himself^  among  whose  faults  want  of  dis- 
cernment was  not  to  be  reckoned,  took  care  to  point  out,  enjoying,  no  doubt, 
the  versatile  poet's  double  mortification  as  mud)  as  he  would  have  done  the 
best  verses.    Cotton  should  have  given  Waller  a  receipt  for  writing  as 
finely  about  an  hereditary  monarch,  as  about  a  king  of  "noble  nature's 
crowning" — a  Hero. 

Some  men  are  worse  upon  the  whole  than  they  appear  in  their  writings : 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Cotton,  though  an  imprudent,  was  a  better 
man  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  much  of  his  poetry,  which 
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measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  less  solemnity  may  require. 
Let  the  reader  then  only  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  court,  at  which  he  lived,  hoth  with  respect  to  the  final  e 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  :  I  would  then  venture 
to  ask,  what  even  in  the  colloquial  language  of  elegant  and  unaf- 
fected women,  (who  are  the  peculiar  mistresses  of  "  pure  English 
and  imdefiled,")  what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingly 
more  unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  irom  Chaucer's  Troilus 

AND  GRESEmE.      ' 

"  And  after  thia  forth  to  the  gate  he  wente, 
Ther  aa  Creseide  out  rode  a  ful  gode  paas. 
And  up  and  doun  there  made  he  maDy  a  weate, 
And  to  himBelfe  fol  oft  he  said,  Alas  1 
Fro  heonlB  rode  my  blisee  and  my  solas : 
As  would^  blisful  Gkxl  now  for  his  joie, 
I  might  her  sene  agen  come  in  to  Troie  1 

And  to  the  yondir  hil  I  gan  her  gide, 
Alas !  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  leve : 
And  yond  I  saw  her  to  her  fathir  ride ; 
For  sorow  of  whiche  mine  hert  shall  to-deve ; 
And  hithir  home  I  came  when  it  was  eve. 
And  here  I  dwel,  out-cast  from  alld  joie. 
And  shal,  til  I  male  sene  her  efte  in  Troie. 

"  And  of  himselfe  imaginid  he  ofbe 
To  ben  defaitid,  pale  and  woxin  lease 
Than  he  was  wonte,  and  that  men  aaidin  softe, 
What  may  it  be  ?  who  can  the  soth^  gesse, 
Why  Troilus  hath  al  this  hevincsse  ? 
And  al  this  n'  as  but  his  melancolie, 
That  he  had  of  himselfe  suche  fantasie. 

Anothir  time  imaginin  he  would 
That  every  wight,  that  past  him  by  the  wey, 

probably  exaggerates  the  features  of  his  earthly  mind  as  much  as  that  of 
many  others  exalte  the  heayenly  part  of  them.  The  persistent  friendship 
of  Isaac  Walton  is  a  great  testimony  in  his  faror,  and  it  might  be  ooDJe<y 
tared,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  productions  in  yerse,  that  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  day  he  was  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  least  apt  to  fly 
above  his  company  though  never  lagging  behind  in  any  eonveraatioD. 

A  memoir  of  Cotton  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  prefixed  to  the  beautifiiUy 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Oompleto  Angler  of  1886.  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Pickering,  and,  as  his  friend  the  Editor  dedaree,  is  very 
largely  indebted  to  his  taste  and  exertions  and  biographical  knowledge  for 
the  value  which  the  volumes  possess. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Pickering  intends  to  bring  out  a  select  edition  of  the 
ooeasiooal  poems  of  Cotton.— S.  C] 
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Biid  of  him  roathe,  and  that  thd  saieii  abonld, 
I  am  ri§^t  Borj,  IVoihia  wol  dcy ! 
And  thuB  he  droye  a  date  jet  forth  or  twey, 
As  ye  hare  herde :  anehe  life  gaa  he  to  leda 
Aa  he  that  atode  betwixin  hope  and  drede ; 
For  which  him  lildd  in  his  iODgis  ahewe 
Th' enoheaoQ  of  his  wo  aa  he  beet  mighty 
And  made  a  songe  of  wordis  but  a  fewe, 
Somwhat  his  woftd  hert6  for  to  light, 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mannls  sight 
With  BofU  yoioe  he  of  his  lady  dere, 

That  absent  was,  gan  sixig  as  ye  may  here : 

•  *«««« 

This  song,  when  he  thus  songin  had,  ful  sone 
He  fil  agen  into  his  sighis  olde : 
And  erery  night,  as  was  his  wonte  to  done ; 
He  stodd  the  bright  moond  to  beholde 
And  all  his  sorowe  to  the  moone  he  tolde^ 
And  said :  I  wis,  whan  thou  art  homid  newe, 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trewe  f  * 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  style,  where  the 
scholar  and  the  poet  supplies  the  material,  but  the  perfect  well- 
bred  gentleman  the  expressions  and  the  arrangement,  is  George 
Herbert.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  too  frequent 
quaintness  of  the  thoughts,  his  Temple  ;  or  Saciled  Poems  Ain> 
Private  Ejaculations  are  comparatively  but  little  known,  I 
shall  extract  two  poems.  The  first  is  a  sonnet,  equally  admira- 
ble for  the  weight,  number,  and  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and 
for  the  simple  dignity  <3f  the  language.  Unless,  indeed,  a  fastid- 
ious taste  should  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  Ime.  The 
second  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  ^^f^ch  I  have  chosen  not 
only  for  the  present  purpose,  but  likewise  as  a  striking  example 
and  illustration  of  an  assertion  hazarded  in  a  former  page  of 
these  sketches :  namely,  that  the  characteristic  fault  of  our  elder 
poets  is  the  reverse  of  that,  which  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
more  recent  versifiers;  the  one  conveying  the  most  fantastic 
thoughts  in  the  most  correct  and  natural  language  y  the  other  in 
the  most  fieuitastic  language  conveying  the  most  trivial  thoughts. 

*  [BokeV.    The  first  lines  of  the  first  stanca  stand  thus  in  the  original: 
And  aftir  this  he  to  the  yatis  wente 
and  the  first  of  the  last  stansa  thus : 

niis  songd  when  he  thus  Bongin  had  sone. — S.  0.] 
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The  latter  is  a  riddle  of  words ;  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts. 
The  one  remindB  me  of  an  old  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

As  other  men,  so  I  myself  do  muse^ 
Why  in  this  sort  I  wrest  inrention  ao ; 
And  why  feheie  ^iddjf  nutapkorB  I  use,. 
Lesying  the  path  the  greater  psrt  do  go 
I  will  resolrc  you:  I  tan  lunalie  /* 

The  other  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  The  Stnaooous  :  or 
The  Shadow  of  the  Teufle,  a  eonnected  series  of  poems  in  im* 
itation  of  Herhert's  Temple,  and,  in  some  editions,  annexed  to  it. 

O  bow  my  mind 

Is  gravell'd  t 

Not  a  thought* 
That  I  can  find, 

But's  rayeU'd 

All  to  naught  I 
Short  ends  of  threads, 

And  narrow  shreds 

Of  lists, 
Knots,  snarled  rufis, 
Loose  broken  tufU 
Of  twists. 
Are  my  torn  meditations'  ragged  clothing. 
Which,  wound  and  woven,  shape  a  suit  for  nothiQg: 
One  while  I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
To  think  how  to  unthink  that  thought  agaiaf 

Inunediately  after  these  burlesque  passages  I  can  not  proceed  to 
the  extracts  promised, '"without  changing  the  ludicrous  tone  of 
feeling  by  the  interposition  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of  Her- 
bert's. 

VIRTUE. 

Sweet  day,  so  oool,  so  calm,  so  hri^ti 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 


•  Sonnet  IZ. 

f  [Tlie  Synagogue^  a  eolleotion  of  poems  generally  appended  to  the  Tem- 
ple, has  been  retained  in  Mr.  Pickering^s  edition  of  1885.  <<They  were 
first  priated,"  as  the  Preface  mentions,  A.n.  1640,  and  have  been,  with 
much  probability,  attributed  to  the  Rer.  Christopher  Harrie,  M.A.  The 
poem  quoted  is  at  p.  274  of  the  edit.— S.  C] 
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Sweet  Teee»  whose  hue  angry  and  brare 
Bids  the  raah  gazer  wipe  hie  eye : 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grare, 
And  thott  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  rosea, 
A  box,  where  sweets  compacted  lie : 
My  music  shows,  ye  have  your  doses, 
And  all  must  <fie. 

THE  BOSOM  SIMT: 

A  SONNET  BT  OBQB6E  HEBBKBT. 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  b^irt  us  round ! 

Fkurents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 

Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 

To  ru]^  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  al^  sixes, 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  Glory  ringing  in  our  ears : 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  om*  consciences ; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

Oae  cunning  bosom-sin  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWN. 

Bear  friend,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad : 

And  in  my  faintings,  I  presume,  your  loye 

Will  more  comply  than  help.    A  Lord  I  had. 

And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  impror^ 

I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 

To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day, 

And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  he 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Loohf d  on  a  servant,  who  did  hnow  his  eye. 
Better  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Ihan  I  myselt    The  servant  instantly. 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seiz'd  on  my  heart  alone, 
And  threw  it  in  a  fi>nt,  wherein  did  fisdl 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  from  the  side 
Of  a  great  rook :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dyed. 
And  wash'd,  and  wrung :  the  very  wringing  yet 
Ikifiireeth  tears.    "  Your  heart  was  fool,  I  fear.** 

T* 
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Indeed  'tie  tme.    I  did  and  do  eommit 
Many  a  fitult,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear 
Tet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
But  you  shall  hear.    After  my  heart  was  well. 
And  elean  and  fisir,  as  I  one  eyentide 

(I  sigh  to  ten) 
Walk'd  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spaidous  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  show'd  the  owner.    So  I  yfeat 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present, 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  cold. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  hand. 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  scalding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  you  understand  ?) 
The  offerer's  heart.    "  Your  heart  was  hard,  I  fear." 
Indeed  *tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  drug  than  scalding  wat<>r 
I  bath'd  it  often,  eVn  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wine, 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 
'Ev*n  taken  inwardly,  ahd  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 
Unto  my  house^  where  to  repair  the  strength 
Which  I  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed: 
^  But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  iaults, 

(I  sigh  to  speak) 
I  found  that  some  had  stuff 'd  the  bed  with  thoughts, 
I  would  say  thorns.    Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break, 
When  with  my  pleasures  eVn  my  rest  was  gone  I 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there : 
For  I  had  gjyen  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.    "  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear." 
Indeed  a  slaok  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me ;  so  that  when  I  pray'd, 
Though  my  lipe  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  pai4 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  him.    "  Truly,  Friends 
For  aught  I  hear,  your  Master  shows  to  you 
More  £sYor  than  you  wot  of    Mark  the  end. 
Hiq  ibnt  did  only  what  was  old  renew : 
The  oaldron  anppled  what  waa  grown  too  hard: 
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The  thonis  <fid  qoiekai  wluii  VM  gravn  toadril: 

All  did  bat  atrive  to  mend  what  70a  had  marrVi 
Wherefore  be  cheer'dyaod  praue  him  to  the  loll 
Each  day,  eadb  boor,  eaeh  moment  of  the  week. 
Who  fiun  would  hare  you  be  new,  tender,  qniclL** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  FORMER  SUBJECT  CONTINUED— THE  NEUTRAL  STTLE,  OR  TH4T 
COmfON  TO  PROSE  AND  FOETRY,  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  SPECIMEII8  FROM 
CHAUCER,  HERBERT,  AND  OTHERS. 

I  HAVE  no  fear  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  the  eacceUence 
defined  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  not  the  char- 
acteristic excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style ;  because  I  can 
add  with  equal  sincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  powers. 
The  praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  English  is 
undoubtedly  his ;  nay,  laying  the  main  emphasis  on  the  word 
unifarm,  I  will  dare  add  that,  of  all  contemporary  poets,  it  is  his 
alcne.  For,  in  a  less  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  cer- 
tainly include  Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Southeyi  the  exceptions  in  their  works  being  so 
few  and  unimportant.  But  of  the  specific  excellence  described 
in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I  appear  to  &id  more,  and  more 
undoubted  specimens  in  the  works  of  others ;  for  instance,  among 
tiie  minor  poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  me  it  will  always  remain  a  singular  and  noticeable 
&ct ;  that  a  theory,  which  would  establish  this  lingua  communis, 
not  only  as  the  brat,  l{at  as  the  only  commendable  style,  should 
have  proceeded  from  a  poet,  whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare  aii^  Milton,  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  tnds- 
tidualized  and  characteristic.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controverted  passages  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  critical  preface  by  the  purpose  and  object,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  intended,  rather  than  by  the  sense 

•  [The  three  poems  are  at  pp.  87,  40,  and  188  r6sp«eliv«Iy.-^  C] 
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whieh  the  ivoidB  themielTes  must  oonrey,  if  they  aie  taken 
^thout  this  allowanoe. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  had  but  studied  three  or  fear  of 
Shakspeare's  principal  plays,  would  without  the  name  affixed 
scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as  Shakspeare's  a  quotation  firom  any 
other  play,  though  but  of  a  few  lines.  A  similar  peculiarity, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  whenever 
he  speaks  in  his  own  person ;  or  whenever,  though  under  a 
feigned  name^  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  is  still  speaking,  as  in 
the  difierent  dranuUis  persona  of  the  Recluse.  Even  in  the 
otiher  poems,  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there 
are  few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth.  The  reader 
might  often  address  the  poet  in  his  own  words  with  reference  to 
the  persons  introduced : 

**  It  seemi,  as  I  retrace  the  ballad  line  by  line 
Hiat  but  half  of  it  ia  theira,  and  the  better  half  b  tldiio.** 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any  oonsiderable 
portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publications,  and  having  studied 
thein  with  a  full  feeling  of  the  author's  genius,  would  not  at 
onoe  claim  as  Wordsworthian  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  ? 

*' The  Child  it  fiither  of  the  Man,  te^f 

Or  in  the  Lucr  Gjlay  ? 

*'  No  mate,  no  eomrade  Lnoy  knew ; 
>  She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor ; 

The  fioMteff  thing  thai  mttr  gnm 

JBuide  a  human  door'X 


*  [Altered  from  The  Pet  Lamb^  F.  W.  p.  80.— a  a] 
t  P.  W.  p.  2,  line  1. 

'*  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  slcy ;  * 

So  was  it  when  my  lifb  began ; 
So  ia  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  I 
Tlie  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 
And  I  oonld  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety."— 8.  OL] 

^  rib  L  p.  i6.-a  0.] 
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Qr  in  the  Iixlb  Shbphbbo-botb  ?* 

"  Along  the  rirer's  stony  marge 
Hie  Band-lark  chants  a  joyons  tong; 
Hie  thrush  is  busy  in  Uie  -wood, 
And  carols  lood  and  strong. 
A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocbs, 
All  newly  bom  1  both  earth  and  sl^ 
Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all, 
Thoa  boys  with  their  green  coronal , 
They  never  hear  the  cry, 
That  plaintiTe  cry !  which  up  the  hiU 
Gomes  firom  the  depth  of  Dangeoa-Obyll." 

« 

Keed  I  mention  the  exquisite  description  of  the  Sea  Loch  in 
The  Blind  Highland  Boy.  Who  bat  a  poet  tells  a  tale  in  such 
langoage  to  the  little  ones  by  the  fire-side 


"  Yet  had  he  many  a  restless  dream; 
Both  when  he  heard  tiie  eagle's  scream^ 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  where  their  cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  their  eotti^e  stood, 
Kot  small  like  oiir's»  a  peaoefol  flood ; 
But  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange ; 
Tliat,  rough  or  smooth,  is  ftdl  of  ehaofe^ 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day, 
Hie  great  Sea-water  finds  its  way 
lliroagh  long,  long  windings  of  the  hiUa, 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 

And  rivers  large  and  strong: 

Then  hurries  bade  the  road  it  cam»-^ 
Returns  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new; 
And  this  for  erermore  will  do, 
As  long  as  earth  ahall  last. 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  tide^ 
Gome  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  ride^ 
Between  the  woo<k  aad  lofty  rocks; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lMida."t 


•  [Ih.  L  p.  81.— S.  C]  ^  ^        ^,  .  .    ..    ,  ^ 

t  [Hx  iiL  pp.  145-6.    Mr.  Wordfnrorthhaa  altered  «sweetty-m  the  laat 
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1  might  quote  almost  the  whole  of  his  Ruth,*  bat  taka  the 
following  stanzas : 

<*Bat  u  you  haye  before  been  told, 
This  Stripling,  Bportire,  gay,  and  bold, 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest, 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  ragrant  bands 
Of  IndiaDS  in  the  West 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  Ugh, 
The  tomalt  of  a  tropic  sky, 
Ifig^t  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  giren 
So  much  of  earth— so  much  of  heareD, 
And  auflh  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thou^t^ 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrongfal^ 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breeses  their  own  languor  lent; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  magic  bowers. 

Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween. 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fidr 
And  statMy,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  Bentiment" 

But  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  compositions,  which 
already  form  three  fourths  of  his  works ;  and  will,  I  trust,  con- 
stitute hereafter  a  still  larger  proportion ; — ^&am  these,  whether 

stanza  to  "safely."  In  the  first  I  venture  to  prefer  ''the  eagle's  soream," 
which  my  &ther  wrote,  to  ^  the  eagles,"  as  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth— because  eagles  are  neither  gr^^mrious  nor  numerous,  as  the  first 
erpresdon  seems  to  mark  the  nature  of  Uie  bird,  and  to  bring  it  more  inter- 
estingly before  the  mind,  than  the  last — S.  0.] 
"  "^H  W.  ii.  p.  106.--S.  O.] 
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in  ibyme  or  blank  vene,  it  -would  be  difficalt  and  almost  super- 
flnous  to  select  instances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his  own,  of  a 
style  which  can  not  be  imitated  without  its  being  at  once  recog« 
nized,  as  originating  in  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  open  on  any  one  of  his  loftier  strains,  that  does  not  contain  ex- 
amples of  this ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  Unes  are  more  ex- 
cellent,  and  most  like  the  author.  For  those,  who  may  luippen 
to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his  writings,  I  will  give  three 
specameiis  taken  with  little  ehoioe.  The  fint  from  the  linee  on 
the  Boy  op  Win^amdebtMere,* — ^who 

"Hew  mimic  hootings  io  the  silent  owls, 
That  thej  might  answer  him.->-Axid  they  -would  shont 
Acroes  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
With  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Eedoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild  ' 

Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  t    And  when  it  chanced, 
Ihat  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  ahdll. 
Then  tometimea  in  thai  ailenee,  while  he  hung 
lAtUning^  a  gentle  ehoek  cfmild  turpriae 
Haa  eamriedfar  into  hia  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountainrtorrenia  ;  or  the  viaible  8cene\ 

f — — — — — 

♦  [lliere  was  a  Boy.    P.  W.  iL  p.  79.— a  0.] 

f  lir.  Wi^dsworth's  having  jndioiouslj  adopted  "  eoneowrae  wild"  in  this 
passage  lor  "a  wild  acen^  as  it  stood  in  the  former  edition,  encourages  me 
to  haaard  a  remark  which  I  certainly  should  not  hare  made  in  the  works 
of  a  poet  less  ansterelj  accurate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  his  own 
great  honor.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word,  "  aeene,"  even  in  the 
sentenoe  in  which  it  is  retained  Dryden,  and  he  only  in  his  more  careless 
rersea,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  my  researches  have  discovered,  who  for  the 
convenience  of  rhytae  used  this  word  in  the  vagae  sense,  which  has  been 
since  too  current  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  I 
think)  is  given  as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
therefore  would  be  taken  by  an  iDcautious  reader  as  its  proper  sense.  In 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  the  word  is  never  used  without  some  clear  refer* 
ence,  proper  or  metaphorical,  to  the  theatre.    Thus  Hilton : 

**  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm 
A  sylvan  aoene;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.'^ 

I  object  to  any  extension  of  its  meaning,  because  the  word  is  already 


'  [Plur.  Lost,  iv.  I  189.— 8.  C] 
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Wouid  mUer  unawarei  into  humtnd 
With  all  its  solemn  imagety,  its  rocks. 
Its  fooodSf  and  that  ttncertain  heaven,  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake/** 


mDre  equirooal  than  might  be  wished ;  inasmuch  aa  in  the  limited  dm.  whidi 
I  recommend,  it  ipay  still  signify  two  different  things ;  namely,  the  scenery, 
and  the  characters  and  actions  presented  on  the  stage  during  the  presence 
of  particular  scenes.  It  can  therefore  he  preserred  from  obscurity  only  by 
keeping  the  original  signification  full  in  the  mind.    Thus  Milton  again. 

Prepare  thee  for  another  scene."^ 


«« 


*  [Part  of  this  poetical  description  has  been  altered  or  expanded,  thus : 

■     And  they  would  shout 
Across  the  watery  yale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsire  to  his  call, — ^with  quirering  peak. 
And  long  hallooe,  and  screams,  and  echoes  lond 
Redoubled  and  redoubled;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din  1    And,  when  there  came  a  pauab 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill: 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence— 

I  fear  it  is  presumptuous  even  to  express  a  feeling,  which  hardly  dares 
to  be  an  opinion,  about  these  fine  verses  (one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  blank  verse  that  I  know,  and  fit  to  be  plaeed  beside  the  most  exquinte 
specimens  from  Milton,  though  different  from  them  in  the  kind  of  exoellenee) 
and  yet  I  can  not  forbear  to  express  the  feeling,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
quotation  stood  better  at  first;  or  that  any  improvement, — if  any  there  he 
— ^in  the  first  of  the  two  altered  lines,  is  dearly  purdiased  by  th«  oompara- 
tire  languor  which  has  thus  beoi  occasioned  in  the  second : — 

Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  beet  skill 

seems  to  me  almost  prose  in  comparison  with 

That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, — 

which  presents  the  image  (if  so  it  may  be  calle^  at  once  without  dividing 
it,  while  the  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the  sense. 
Neither  can  I  think  that  "  mirth"  is  here  a  supwfluity  even  in  addition  to 
"jocund  din  ^  the  logic  of  poetic  passion  may  admit  or  even  require  what 
the  mere  log^o  of  thought  does  not  exact :  and  what  is  the  objection  to 
«  dianc*d,"  whi^  Milton  nses  just  in  the  same  way  in  Paradise  Lost  t*  The 
utter  silence  of  the  owls,  after  such  free  and  full  cammunioKtioDs,  is  aa  good 
an  instance  of  ehanee,  or  an  event  of  idiidi  we  ean  not  see  the  canse^  aa  the 
affidrs  of  this  world  commonly  present ;  and  the  word  seems  to  me  partie- 
vlarly  expressive. — S.  C] 

>  [Pte.Lo6t»  XL  L  M7.--a  C]  s  Book  Iz.  L  675. 
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The  second  shall  be  that  noble  imitation  of  Drayton*  (if  it  was 
not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  lines  To  JoANNA.f 

— "  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  xninuteB*  spaoe, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  rayiehment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Took  np  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  I 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Belm-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Bammar-teatt 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-How  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  southern  Loughrigg  heard, 
And  FairjQeld  answered  with  a  mountain  toneu 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  dear  blue  sky 
Oarried  the  liidy's  voice !— old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet  1 — ^back  out  of  the  clouds 
From  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head  f 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  the  Song  at  the 
Feast  of  Beougham  Castle,  upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford, the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honors  of  his  Ancestors.^ 

— "  Now  another  day  is  oome, 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook^ 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book 

Armor  nuting  in  hit  halU 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  ealh  ; 

*  QiMtf  the  Scot,*  exdainu  thoLaneei 

Btar  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 

la  the  longing  of  the  Shield — 

Tell  thy  name^  thou  trembling  Field  I — 

Field  of  death,  wher^er  thou  be, 

Oroan  thou  with  our  victory  t 

*  Which  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill. 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fill ; 
Helvillon  from  his  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw, 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  sound  Dunbalrase  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the  Wendross  weiit» 
Whidi,  towards  the  sea  again,  res<yunded  it  to  Dent 
That  Brodwater,  therewith  within  her  banks  astound, 
In  sailing  to  the  sea,  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buildings,  walks,  and  streets,  with  echoes  loud  and  long. 
Did  mightily  commend  old  Copland  for  her  song. 

Drayton*s  Poltolbioic  :  Song  XXX, 
f  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  889.-i.  C]  X  [P.  W,  ii  p.  164^-^.  0.] 
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Hftppy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 

Whea  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power, 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored, 

like  a  re-appearing  Star, 

like  a  glory  from  afiur, 

First  9hall  hsad  thejUek  of  ywr  T 

**  Alas  1  the  ferrent  harper  did  not  know, 
That  for  a  tranquil  Soul  the  Lay  was  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go, 
Was  softened  into  feelingf  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  f«  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills,^ 

The  words  themselves  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  are,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  conunon  for  the  greater  part. — ^But  in  what  poem  are 
they  not  so,  if  we  except  a  few  misadventurous  attempts  to  Irans- 
late  the  arts  and  sciences  into  verse  ?  In  The  Excursion  the 
number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common  people  call,  diction- 
ary) words  is  more  than  usually  great.  And  so  must  it  needs 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  an  author's  con- 
ceptions, and  his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision. — But 
are  those  words  in  tJiose  places  commonly  employed  in  real  life  to 
express  the  same  thought  or  outward  thing  ?  Are  they  the  style 
used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  spoken  words  ?  No !  nor  are 
the  modes  of  connections  ;  and  still  less  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  any  one  without 
being  conscious  that  he  had  expressed  himself  with  noticeable 
vivacity — ^have  described  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  "  The  thrush  is 
bustf  in  the  wood  ?"— or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  <^ 
club-moss  round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boys  ^'ttdth  their  green 
coronal  ?'* — or  have  translated  a  beautiful  May-day  into  "  Both 
earth  and  sky  keep  jubilee  ?"^-or  have  brought  all  the  difierent 
marks  and  circumstances  of  a  sea-looh  before  the  mind,  as  the 
actions  of  a  living  and  acting  power  ?  Or  have  represented  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  water  as  **  That  uncertain  heaven  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake  ?**  Even  the  grammat- 
ical construction  is  not  unfrequently  peculiar  ;  as,  "  The  wind, 
the  tempest  roaring  high,  the  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well 
^'^  dangerous  food  to  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given/'  Ieo. 
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There  is  a  pecnliarity  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  dflrtrvi&^ri^Toy 
(that  ifl,  the  omisdion  of  the  connective  particle  before  the  last  of 
sereral  words,  or  several  sentences  used  grammatically  as  single 
words,  all  being  in  the  same  case  and  governing  or  governed  by 
the  same  verb),  and  not  less  in  the  construction  of  words  by  ap- 
position {**to  him,  a  youth'').  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  that  a  literary  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  of  his  preface  taould  exclude,  two  thiids  at 
least  of  the  marked  beauties  of  his  poetry  mnst  be  erased.  For 
a  far  greater  number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet ;  because  the  pleasure  received  from  Words- 
worth's poems  being  less  derived  either  from  excitement  of  curi- 
osity or  the  rapid  flow  of  narration,  the  strikiHg  passages  form  a 
kiger  proportion  of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think  it  such : 
but  merely  as  matter  of  fact.  I  affinn,  that  from  no  contempo- 
rary writer  could  so  many  lines  be  quoted,  without  reference  to 
the  poem  in  which  they  are  &und,  for  their  own  independent 
weight  or  beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I  can 
bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every-day  powers 
and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the  poems  of  others  with  more 
and  more  unallayed  pleasure,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of 
their  authors,  as  poets  ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  me,  that  from 
no  modem  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  difierent  times,  and  as  different  occasions  had  awakened 
a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

y^UATMCfl  ON  THE  FRESENT  MODE   OF  C0NDX7CTINO   CaiTICAL 

JOTniNALS. 

Long  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical  inquisition 
into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet,  on  the  evidence  of 
his  published  works  ;  and  a  positive,  not  a  comparative,  apprecia- 
tion of  their  characteristic  excellencies,  deficiencies,  and  defects. 
I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opinion  of  any  individual  can 
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have  to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  the  author  hinuself ;  agminrt 
the  probability  of  whose  parental  partiality  we  ought  to  aet  that 
of  hifi  having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  snlijeot. 
But  I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philosophical  in 
which  the  critic  announces  and  endeavors  to  establish  the  princi- 
ples, which  he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  general,  with 
the  specification  of  these  in  their  application  to  the  difierent 
classes  of  poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  ehticiaoi 
for  praise  and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to  particularize 
the  most  striking  passages  to  which  he  deems  them  applicable, 
faithfully  noticing  the  frequent  or  in&equent  recurrence  of  similar 
merits  or  defects,  and  as  faithfully  diBtingniBhing  what  is  charao> 
teristic  from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wing. 
Then  if  his  premises  be  rational,  his  deductions  legitimate,  and 
his  conclusions  justly  applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet 
himself,  may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  and  in 
the  independence  of  free-agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  presents  his 
errors  in  a  definite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch 
and  guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the  ser- 
vices which  the  EDmssoLGH  Review,  and  others  formed  after- 
wards on  the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  I  flunk  the  oommencement  of  the  Edinbiirgh 
Review  an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism  ;  and  that  it 
has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republic,  and  indeed 
of  the  reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated  the  scheme 
of  reviewing  those  books  only,  which  are  susceptible  and  deserv- 
ing of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and  far 
more  faithfully  and  in  general  far  more  ably  executed,  is  their 
plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  mediocrity, 
wisely  lefl  to  sink  into  oblivion  by  its  own  weight,  with  original 
essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious,  or 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  prefixed 
furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not 
arraign  the  keenness,  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and 
for  itself,  as  long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the 
mere  impersonation  of  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  them  on  this  account,  as  long  as  no  personal  allu- 
sions  are  admitted,  and  no  re-commitment  (for  new  trial)  of  juve* 
nile  performances,  that  were  published,  perhaps  foigotten,  many 
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yeaiB  before  the  oommencement  of  the  review :  since  for  the  Ar- 
cing baek  of  such  works  to  pnblic  notice  no  motives  are  easily  as- 
signable, bat  such  as  are  famished  to  the  critic  by  his  own 
personal  malignity  ;  or  what  is  still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malig- 
nity in  the  fi>rm  of  mere  wantonness. 

"No  priraie  grudge  they  need,  no  personal  spite: 
The  viva  sectio  is  its  own  delight  1 
Ail  enmity,  all  envy,  they  disclaim. 
Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name : 
Cool,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbor's  hone  T — S.  T.  OL 

Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  criticized  work  before  him,  can  make  good,  is 
the  critic's  right.  The  writer  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not  to 
complain.  Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  soft 
or  how  hard ;  how  friendly,  or  how  bitter,  shall  be  the  phrases 
which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  such  reprehension  or 
ridicule.  The  critic  must  know,  what  efiect  it  is  his  object  to 
produce ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  efiect  must  he  weigh  his 
words.  But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays,  that  he  knows  more  of 
his  author,  than  the  author's  publications  could  have  told  him ; 
as  soon  as  from  this  more  intimate  knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained, 
he  avails  himself  of  the  slightest  trait  against  the  author ;  his 
censure  instantly  becomes  personal  injury,  his  sarcasms  personal 
insults.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  on  him  the  most  con- 
temptible character  to  which  a  rational  creature  can  be  degraded, 
that  of  a  gossip,  backbiter,  and  pasquillant :  but  with  this  heavy 
aggravation,  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming  passions  of 
the  world  into  the  museum  ;  into  the  very  place  which,  next  to 
the  chapel  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place 
of  refuge  ;  offers  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  Muses ;  and 
makes  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up 
the  lying  and  profane  spirit. 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and  of  permitted 
and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in  part  to  the  illustrious 
Lessing,*  himself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging, 

*  [See  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Lessing's  Preface  to  his  Essay  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ancients  represented  Death  ( WU  die  Alien  den 
Tod  gebildet).  Works.  Leipxig,  1841,  vol  v.  pp.  27S-4.  Leasing  also  re- 
monstrates against  a  certain  sort  of  personality  in  criticism  in  the  Advertise- 
mcnt  prefixed  to  his  ffamburgitehe  Dramaiurgii.  lb.  roL  vii  pp.  8-^. — S.  0.] 
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but  always  aiguzaeatative  and  honorable,  oritioiBm),  is  beyond 
controversy  the  true  one  :  and  though  I  would  not  myself  exer- 
ciBe  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but. the  former  be  exclu- 
ded, I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  others,  with- 
out complaint  and  without  resentment. 

Let  a  conmiunication  be  formed  between  any  number  of 
learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  cMsience  and  literature ; 
and  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  be  in  London, 
or  Edinburgh,  if  only  they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuality, 
and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  weU  as  ostensibly,  to  adminis- 
ter judgment  according  to  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws  ;  and 
if  by  grounding  this  code  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  universal 
morals  and  philosophic  reason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  appli- 
cation to  particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right  to 
speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body  corporate ;  they 
shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes  from  me,  and  I  shaU  accord  to 
them  their  fair  dignities,  though  self-assumed,  not  less  cheerfully 
than  if  I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's  office,  or 
turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  However  loud  may  be  the 
outcries  for  prevented  or  subverted  reputation,  however  numerous 
and  impatient  the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insuppoi^ 
table  despotism,  I  shall  neither  feel,  nor  utter  aught  but  to  the 
defence  and  justification  of  the  critical  machine.  Should  any 
literary  Cluixote  find  himself  provoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular 
movements,  I  should  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
no  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own  place,  and  its 
own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one,  and  to 
none  and  from  none  either  gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the 
public  press  Has  poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its 
mill-stones,  it  grinds  it  ofi^  one  man's  sack  the  same  as  another, 
and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be  then  blowing.  All 
the  two-and-thirty  winds  are  alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole 
wide  atmosphere  it  does  not  desire  a  single  finger-breadth  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But  this 
space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps, 
butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ephemerals  and  insignificants, 
may  flit  in  and  out  and  between  ;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jarr ; 
may  shrill  their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns,  unchas- 
tised  and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  larger  size  and 
prouder  show  must  beware,  how  they  place  themselves  within  its 


^  w   . 
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■waep.  Mnch  Imm  may  they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails, 
the  strength  of  which  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  as  the 
ivind  18,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  remorseless 
arm  alingi  aloft,  or  whirls  along  with  it  in  the  air,  he  ha»  him- 
self ahme  to  hlame ;  though,  when  the  same  arm  throws  him 
from  it,  it  will  more  often  douhle  than  break  the  force  of  his  fall. 

Patting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent  interference  of 
nalionAl  party,  and  even  personal  predilection  or  aversion ;  and 
reserving  fox  deeper  feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  in- 
tmaions  into  the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for  blame  and  regret  in  the 
eondnct  of  the  review  in  question  are :  first,  its  unfaithfulness  to 
its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  nor  inmioral,  yet  of  such  trifling  impor- 
tance even  in  point  of  size  and,  according  to  the  critic's  own  ver- 
dict, so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  most  candid 
mind  the  suspicion,  either  that^dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were 
at  work ;  or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pro-determination 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review  by  flattering  the  malignant 
passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may  not  myself  become  sub- 
ject to  the  charge,  which  I  am  bringing  against  others,  by  an 
accusation  without  proof,  I  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  RennelFs 
sermon  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinbxteoh  Revifw  as  an 
illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary  instance,  I 
must  submit  to  that  painM  forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a 
groundless  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
common  with  all  other  works  of  periodical  criticism  ;  at  least,  it 
applies  in  common  to  the  general  system  of  all,  whatever  excep- 
tion there  may  be  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  its  only  corrival  (The  CIuar- 
terlt),  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  results  from  the  superiority 
of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information  which  both  have  so  un- 
deniably displayed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret 
though  not  the  blame.  -I  am  referring  to  the  substitution  of  as- 
sertion for  argument ;  to  the  frequency  of  arbitrary  and  some- 
times petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom  unsupported  even  by  a  single 
quotation  firom  the  work  condemned,  which  might  at  least  have 
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explained  the  critic^B  meaning,  if  it  did  not  pieve  the  justice  of 
his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  eztntcts  axe 
too  often  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  rules 
from  which  the  faultiness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attrib- 
uted may  be  deduced  ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  qualities  are  athibutable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  have 
met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed 
to  such  assertions,  as  led  me  to  imagine,  that  the  reviewer,  hav- 
ing written  his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  with  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  va- 
rious branches  of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  what  principle 
of  rational  choice  can  we  suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed 
(at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Chris- 
tian) who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  fervor  of  soli- 
tary devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Almighty's 
works,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  eloumr 
right  ravingSy  and  absolute  imintelligibility  ? 

"  O  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountaios  he  beheld  the  sun 
RiBe  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  1  He  looked— 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth,  • 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.   The  clouds  were  tooobed. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy :  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle  t  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live^ 
And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  his  life."* 

*  [Exoursion.    (Book  L  P.  W.  vi.  p.  10.    The  passage  now  begins  thns: 

'*  Such  was  the  Boy — ^but  for  the  growing  Youth 
What  soul  was  bis,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld,  <&c." 

Compare  with  this  Gkiethe's  Sunset  (in  the  dialogue  between  Fanst  and 
Wagner  after  the  scene  of  out-door  festivity),  the  diction  and  versificatieo 
of  which  are  exquisite : 

0  glucklich  !  wer  noch  hoffen  kann 

AuB  diesem  Meer  de%  Irrthuma  aufzutauchen^  dtc. 

The  two  passages,  in  each  of  which  the  tone  of  reflection  is  beautifully 
aooordant  with  the  natural  image,— in  Goethe's  with  a  setting,  as  in  that 
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Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his  admirers, 
ihould  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  decisions  which 
prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable  state  of  the  critic's  own  taste  and 
aenaibility  ?  On  opening  the  review  they  see  a  favorite  passage, 
of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certainty  in 
their  own  inward  experience  confirmed,  if  eonfirmation  it  could 
receive,  by  the  sympathy  of  their  most  enlightened  fidends ;  some 
of  whom  perhaps,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  in- 
tellectual rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  presume  to  claim. 
And  this  very  passage  they  find  selected,  as  the  characteristio 
efiusion  of  a  mind  deserted  by  reason  ! — as  fiirnishing  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  raving,  or  ho  could  not  have  thus  strung 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose !  No  diversity  of  taste 
seems  capable  of  explaining  such  a  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  over-rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  I 
had  ened  oonceming  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the  sense 
of  which  I  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best 
convictions  of  my  understanding ;  and  the  imagery  and  diction 
of  which  had  collected  round  those  convictions  my  noblest  as  well 
as  my  most  delightful  feelings ;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to 
be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  ingenious 
arguments  to  edocX.  But  that  such  a  revolution  of  taste  should 
be  brought  ftbout  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  seems  little  less  than 
impoioible.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  an  efibrt  of  charity 
not  to  ^""i«  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
in  anitnam  malevolam  sapieTUia  haud  intrare  potest. 

What  then  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large  number 
of  single  lines  and  even  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty  ?  What  if  he 
himself  has  owned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  abund- 
ance throughout  the  whole  book  ?  And  yet,  though  under  this 
impression,  should  have  commenced  his  critique  in  vulgar  exulta- 
tion with  a  prophecy  meant  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With 
a  "  This  won't  do !"    What  ?  if  after  such  acknowledgments  ex- 

from  The  ExcursioD,  with  a  risixig  bud, — might  be  pendants  to  each  other, 
and  form  such  a  bright  pair  aa  Mr.  Tomer's  two  pioturea  called  the  Rise 
and  Deeline  of  Carthage,—"  or  brighter."  Would  that  the  hues  of  the^mar 
terud  paintings  were  aa  fiuldees  as  those  of  the  poetry,  for  they  too  deserve 
to  Hve.— fi.  0.] 
VOL. in.  U 
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torted  fiom  his  o^wn  judgment  he  ahonld  proceed  firom  chaige  to 
charge  of  tamenesB  and  raving ;  iiights  and  flatneas ;  and  at 
length,  confligning  the  author  to  the  house  of  incuiables,  ahonld 
conclude  with  a  strain  of  rudest  contempt  evidently  grounded  in 
the  distempered  state  of  his  own  moral  associations  ?  Suppose 
too  all  this  done  vnthout  a  single  leading  principle  established  or 
even  announced,  and  without  any  one  attempt  at  argumentative 
deduction,  though  the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  op- 
portunity for  it,  by  having  previously  made  public  his  own  prinr 
ciples  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  supported  them  by  a  eonneeted 
train  of  reasoning! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the  most  dignified 

as  well  as 

**The  gayest,  happiest  ttttitude  of  tilings."* 

The  teveise,  for  in  all  eases  a  reverse  is  possible,  is  tiie  appropriate 
business  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a  predominant  taste  for  which 
has  been  always  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind. 
When  I  was  at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to^he  tomb  of 
Julius  II.  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Bxussian  artist,  a  man  of 
genius  and  groat  vivacity  of  feeling.     Aa  we  were  gazing  on 
Michael  Angelo's  Mosbs,  our  conversation  tumed  on  the  bonis 
and  beard  of  that  stupendous  statue ;  of  the  neo««ity  of  each  to 
support  the  other ;  of  the  superhuman  e^ct  of  the  former,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and  in- 
tegrity both  to  the  image  and  the  feeling  excited  by  it     Conceive 
them  removed,  and  the  statue  would  become  tm-natural,  without 
being  stiper-natural.    We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  lisiog 
sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  passage  from  Taylor's  Holt  Dxraa.t 
That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power  and  sovereignty  among 
the  Eastern  nations,  and  are  still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia; 
the  Achelous  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  probable  ideaa  and 
feelings,  that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the  human  and 
the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  they  realized  the  idea  of 
their  mysterious  Pan,  as  representing  intelligence  blended  with  a 
darker  power,  deeper,  mightier,  and  more  universal  than  the  con- 
scious intellect  of  man ;  than  intelligence  ; — all  these  thoughts 
and  reoollectiona  passed  in  procession  before  our  minds.     My 

*  [Akenside's  Hessures  of  Imagfauition,  Bk.  I  L  80.— 49. 0.] 
t  [Ohap.  i.  sect  8,  g  2.] 
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companion  who  possessed  more  than  his  share  of  the  hatred^ 
which  his  countrymen  bore  to  the  French,  had  just  dbserved  to 
me,  "  A  Frenchman^  Sir !  is  the  only  animal  in  the  human  shape, 
that  by  no  possibility  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry  :** 
when,  lo !  two  French  officers  of  distinction  and  rank  entered 
the  church !  "  Mark  you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  ''  the  first 
thing,  which  those  scoundrels — ^wiU  notice— (for  they  will  begin 
by  instantly  noticing  the  statue  in  parts,  without  one  moment's 
pause  of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole) — will  be  the  horns 
and  the  beard.  And  the  associations,  which  they  will  immedi- 
ately connect  with  thepi  will  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckoLd** 
Never  did  man  guess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  great  legislator's  prophetic  powers,  whose  statue  we  had 
been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have  uttered  words  more 
coincident  with  the  result :  for  even  as  he  had  said,  so  it  came  to 
pass. 

In  The  Bxocjhsion  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old  man,  bom 
in  hnmble  bat  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
than  usual  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from 
the  more  awful  discipline  of  nature.  This  penon  he  represents, 
as  having  been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings,  and 
from  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and  as  having  in 
consequence  passed  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  from  earliest 
manhood,  in  viDages  and  hamlets  from  door  to  door, 

"A  vagrant  Merchant  bent  beneath  his  load."* 

Now  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactio 
poem,  is  perhaps  qvestionable.  It  presents  a  fiiir  subject  for  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  qnestion  is  to  be  determined  by  the  congruity 
or  incongruity  of  such  a  character  with  what  shall  be  proved  to 
be  th&  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the  critic  who, 
passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode  of  life  would 
present  to  such  a  man ;  all  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  na- 
tare,  of  solitude,  and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  d* 
places  and  seasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  aU 
the  varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them ;  and  lastly,  all  the 
observations  of  men, 

["  A  ragrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves" — 

Book  L  P.  W.  vol  vi  p.  16,  edit,  of  1840.— a  0.] 
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**  ThfOT  maonera,  their  enjoyments,  and  pnrniitB, 
'    Their  pasBioDB  and  their  feelings "* 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journeys  must  have  given  and 
recaUed  to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I  say,  who  irom  the  multitude 
of  possible  associations  should  pass  by  all  these  in  order  to  fix  his 
attention  exclusively  on  the  pin-papers^  and  stay-tapes,  which 
might  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack ;  this  critic,  in 
my  o][Hnion,  can  not  be  thought  to  possess  a  much  higher  or  much 
healthier  state  of  moral  feeling,  than  the  Frenchmen  above  le- 
'corded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CHAEACTEBISTXC  DEFECTS  OF  WORDSWORTH'S  POETUT,  WITH 
THE  PRINCIPLES  FROM  WHICH  THE  JX7DOMENT,  THAT  THET  ARE 
DEFECTS,  IS  DEDUCED— THEIR  PROPORTION  TO  THE  BEAiniES 
— ^FOR  THE  GREATEST  PART  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  HIS  THEORY 
ONLY. 

If  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  set  forth  principles  of  poetry  which 
his  arguments  are  insufficient  to  support,  let  him  and  those  who 
have  adopted  his  sentiments  be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of 
those  arguments,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  given  to  the  portion 
and  importance  of  the  truths,  which  are  blended  with  his  theory ; 
truths,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  which  had  occasioned  its 
errors,  by  tempting  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced  his  poetic 
compositions,  let  the  effects  be  pointed  out,  and  the  instances 
given.  But  let  it  likewise  be  shown,  how  far  the  influence  has 
acted  ;  whether  diffusively,  or  only  by  starts  ;  whether  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected  be 
great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion  ;  and  lastly, 
whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  works,  or  are 
loose  and  separable.  The  result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince  be- 
yond a  doubt,  what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and 

•  [Book  L  P.  W.  vol.  YL  p.  16,  last  ediL— S.  C] 
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aload,  that  the  supposed  chaiacteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated  ;  whether  they  are  Bim- 
plicity  or  aimpleness ;  faithful  adherence  to  essential  nature,  or 
wiHul  selections  from  human  nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and 
under  the  least  attractive  associations;  are  as  Httle  the  real 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
oonstitntion  of  his  mind. 

In  a  comparatiyely  small  number  of  poems  he  chose  to  try 
an  experiment ;  and  this  experiment  we  will  suppose  to  haye 
£uled.  Yet  even  in  these  poems  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  great  objects 
and  elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  FiDBLmr*  is  fi>r 
the  greater  part  written  in  language,  as  unraised  and  naked  as 
any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes.  Yet  take  the  following  stanza 
and  compare  it  with  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem. 

"  There  Bometimefl  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
Hie  erags  repeat  the  raven's  orook. 
In  symphony  austere ; 

Thil^er  the  rainbow  oomet — ^the  doud —  , 

And  miBts  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  somiding  blast, 
That,  if  it  eould,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  Sut." 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding  stanza  with 
the£>xmer  half : 

"  Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  smee  the  day 
On  whidi  the  IVaveller  thus  had  died, 
The  Dog  had  watohed  about  the  spot, 
Or  hy  his  Master's  side : 
How  nouritKd  here  through  euch  Umg  time 
He  knowi,  who  gave  that  love  eublime, 
And  gave  thai  ttrength  offeelingt  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  Tf 

Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  detennining, 
which  of  these  best  represents  the  tendency  and  native  character 
of  the  poet's  genius  ?     Will  he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  writ- 

•  [P.  W.  V.  p.  48.— S.  C] 

f  [The  seoomd  line  of  this  stanxa  is  now 

"  When  this  ill-&ted  TraveUer  died."  S.a] 
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ten  beeanse  the  poet  would  so  ivrite,  and  the  other  becaoae  he 
conld  not  so  entirely  lepreBS  the  fi>ree  and  grandeur  of  hia  mindt 
bat  that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other  of  e^ery  ocHnposition 
write  otherwiie  ?  In  short,  that  his  only  disease  is  the  being 
oat  of  his  element ;  like  the  swan,  that,  having  amused  himself, 
for  a  while,  with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  socm 
returns  to  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting  and  siis> 
taining  sarface.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  here  supposing  the 
imagined  judge,  to  whom  I  appeal,  to  have  already  decided 
against  the  poet's  theory,  as  iar  as  it  is  difierent  £rom  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  art,  generally  admowledged. 

I  can  not  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's woricB ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  main  resalts  of 
my  own  judgment,  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  r^* 
peated  perusals.  And  though,  to  appreciate  the  delects  of  a 
great  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  undeistand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  with  su^ 
ficient  fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  eflects  that  might  arise 
from  my  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  I  will  therefore 
commence  with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defecU  of  his  poems 
hitherto  published. 

The  first  characteristic,  though  only  occasional  defect,  which  I 
appear  to  myself  to  find  in  these  poems  is  the  inamUancy  of  the 
style.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared 
transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felieity--^at  all 
events  striking  and  original) — ^to  a  style,  not  only  unimpaasioned 
but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  often  and  too  alnruptly  to  that 
style,  which  I  should  place  in  the  second  diviaon  of  language, 
dividing  it  into  the  three  species  ;  fint,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
poetry ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose  ;  and  third, 
the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works,  such 
as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,*  in  which  prose  and  verse  are 

*  [ThiB  is  an  eloquent  declamation  agunBt  OromweQ,  in  the  guise  of  an 
argument,  the  defence  of  "  the  late  man,  who  made  himself  to  be  called 
Protector  "  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  -whose  appearance  was  '*  strange 
and  terrible  *  and  whose  figure  was  taller  than  that  of  a  giant,  or  "  the 
shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening."  TUs  personage  tnms  out  to  be  the 
Wicked  One  himself,  and  the  discourse  wUch  he  utters  is,  indeed,  moat 
dramatically  appropriate  to  him,  however  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of 
OromweU.  After  despatching  the  Protector's  religion  and  morals,  diaper^ 
agiag  hb  powers,  redneing  Us  parts  to  dUigeaaa  and  diMJinnlstion,  and 
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intennixed  (not  as  in  the  Oonsolation  of  Boetiofi,*  or  tine  A^'M*ffWB» 
of  Barclay,!  by  the  insertioa  of  poeioB  sapposed  to  h^e  beem 
spoken  or  composed  on  occaBions  pxeviously  related  in  proee,  but) 
tbe  poet  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  u  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  thia  mode  of  com- 
position does  not  satisfy  a  cultirated  taste.  There  is  something 
anpleasant  in  the  being  thus  obliged  to  alternate  statee  of  feel- 
ing 80  dissiimlar,  and  this  too  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleaa- 
nie  finom  which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  preparation  and  pr^ 
yions  expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that  awkvardneM 
is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introductioa  of  songs  in  oiir  modem 
comic  operas ;  and  to  prevent  which  the  judicious  Metastauo  (af 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  there  can  be  no  hesitaticmi  whateveir 

Bskiiig  away  inth  his  achieYementt  at  home  sod  ofaroAd,  or  bringiiig  them 
Tcry  nearly  to  nothing,  the  Evil  Qne'e  opponent  proceedi  to  demolish  his 
intellectual  pretensions ;  and  here  he  attacks  him  on  the  side  of  his  speeches, 
vhieh  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  lately  brought  forth  from  the  shadows  in  whidl 
they  hare  so  long  been  lying. 

Aeoorifing  to  this  essay,  all  the  war  and  blooidshed  at  tiw  time  oi  the 
B«b«Uk>n,  was  on  aeeoont  of  "  a  little  ahip^aoney,*  or  to  Teyenge  tha  loss 
"  of  three  or  £mr  ears,"-Hiot  to  decide  whether  the  oonntry  was  to  be 
foremed  hy  an  absolute  or  a  limited  monarchy ;  whether  the  Church  of 
Enghmd  should  be  approximated  to  Rome  or  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  ttio 
Reformation ;  whether  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  to  fine,  seotirge,  nmlfcilali^ 
and  immure  for  life  in  wretched  prisons  any  who  opposed  thsir  Titws  and 
pgoseedingB»  of  whether  they  most  learn  to  uphold  the  Cauureh  in  a  man- 
ner more  oonfonnabie  to  CSiriBtianity,  Tet  Gowloy,  while  he  thus  could 
represent  the  cause  of  Hampden,  exalts  that  of  Brutus  I — ^whom  Dante 
places  for  hU  rebellion  in  the  lowest  deep  of  punishment ;  such  is  poetical 
mjustice  I  Methinks  this  whole  discourse  against  old  NoU  is  like  <*  the 
shadow  of  a  giant  in  the  evening" — hog  and  black,  but  of  no  ioroa  or  anb* 
stance: 

Cowley  wrote  eieren  other  diseoursea  by  way  of  esaaya  m  yerae  and 
prose,  ib  pp.  79-148.  This  remarkable  writer  and  worthy  man  died  Jnly 
28,  1667,  aged  forty-nine.--S.  C] 

•  [An.  BfanL  Serer.  Bofm^€km9ohHofM PkUo$ophi4M,  JJUxy.  BtOtim  or 
Bo^thius,  was  bom  about  a.d.  470^ — 8.  C] 

t  [The  Argenis,  quoted  toward  ^e  end  of  chap.  ix.  la  a  sort  of  didaa- 
tie  romanee,  in  imitation  of  the  8€Uyrie(m  of  Petromut.  The  author, 
John  Barclay,  was  bom  1682,  died  1621.  He  flourished  at  the  Court  of 
James  L  (who  was  delighted  with  his  8alyrie<m\ESi^hormioni*) — aod  pub* 
fished,  beside  seyeral  prose  works,  a  collection  of  poems  in  two  Tola.  4U^ 
It  is  said  that  his  prose  is  superior  to  his  verse,  bat  that  aU  his  works  dia- 
eorer  wit  and  genius. — S.  C] 
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doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  poetic  genius)  unifonnly 
placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  almost  always  raises  and  impassions  the  style  of  the  recita- 
tive immediately  preceding.*  Even  in  real  life,  the  difierenoe 
is  great  and  evident  between  words  used  as  the  arbitrary  maila 
o£  thought,  our  smooth  market-coin  of  intercourse,  with  the 
image  and  superscription  worn  out  by  currency  ;  and  those  which 
convey  pictures  either  borrowed  from  one  outward  object  to  en- 
liven and  particularize  some  other  ;  or  used  allegorically  to  body 
forth  the  inward  state  of  the  person  speaking ;  or  such  as  are  at 
least  ^e  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  unusual  extent  of  he- 
ulty.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  social  eirdes  of  private  life 
we  often  find  a  striking  use  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general 
flow  of  conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  arising  from  concen- 
tred attention,  produce  a  sort  of  damp  and  intemiptirai  for  some 
minutes  after.  But  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  literary  art,  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  such  language ;  and  the  business  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unusual 
splendor  and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutral  tints, 
that  what  in  a  diflerent  style  would  be  the  commanding  colors, 
are  here  used  as  the  means  of  that  gentle  degradation  requisite  in 
order  to  produce  the  efiect  of  a  whole.  Where  this  is  not  achieved 
in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his  claims  in 
order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  defect  occurs  frequently, 
his  feehngs  are  alternately  startled  by  anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  stanzas  cited  for  another 
purpose  from  The  blind  Hiohland  Boy  ;  and  then  annex,  as 
being  in  my  opinion  instances  of  this  disharmony  in  style,  the 
two  following : 

*  \The  popular  Italian  dramatio  po«t,  Pietro  MetaBtaaio,  -whose  onginal 
name  was  Trapaeai,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  8d  of  January,  1698,  died 
April  12th,  1782. 

Metaatario,  though  not  bom  to  afflaenoe  or  geatility,  was  pursued 
through  life  by  the  iayors  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  as  well  as  the  adnura- 
tioii  of  the  crowd.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Nature  in  suoh  a  way  as  made 
him  also  a  fdvorite  of  Fortune,  and  possessed  all  admirable  qualities  of 
mind  and  person  that  are  understood  at  first  sight  He  took  the  eoolesias- 
ttoal  habit  and  the  title  of  Abate,  though  his  life  and  writings,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  stage,  were  not  much  in  accordance  with  the  exterior 
of  a  grave  spiritual  calling.  But  the  Ohurch  of  Rome  has  never  disdained 
attractive  worldly  alliances. — S.  0.] 
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"  And  one^  the  rarest^  wns  »  shell. 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  stadied  well : 
Hie  shell  of  a  green  turtle,  thin 
And  hollow ; — jou  might  sit  therein. 
It  was  so  wide,  and  deep* 

«Oar  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  which  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
B7  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day,  when  no  one  was  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbarred."* 

*  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  interposed  three  new  stanaas  between  the  first 
and  aeeond  of  the  quotations,  and  has  altered  the  first  thus : 

"The  rarest  was  a  turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  well : 
A  shell  of  ample  siae  and  lig^ 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  sportiye  dolphins  drew." 

Hie  history  of  the  Blind  Boy's  choice  of  a  vessel  is  now  told  in  nine  stanaas 
^(besides  a  tenth  at  the  end  of  the  '^ole  poem)— originally  in  these  three : 

Strong  is  the  current ;  but  be  mild. 
Ye  waves,  and  spare  the  helpless  child  t 
If  ye  in  anger  fret  or  chafe, 
A  bee-hive  would  be  ship  as  safe 
As  that  in  which  he  sails. 

But  say  what  was  it  f    Thought  of  fear  1 
Wen  may  ye  tremble  when  ye  hear ! 

' A  Household  Tub,  like  one  of  iho%e 

Whith  voomen  use  to  wash  their  clothes. 
This  carried  the  blind  Boy. 

Olose  to  the  water  he  had  foimd 
This  vessel,  pushed  it  from  dry  ground, 
Went  into  it ;  and  without  dread. 
Following  the  fancies  in  his  head. 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

VoL  ii.  pp.  12-3,  edit.  1807. 

There  are  some  lovers  of  poetry,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  espedaUy,  whc 
can  not  help  preferring  these  three  stanzas  to  the  nine  of  later  date ;  if  th« 
vords  in  italics  could  be  replaced  by  others  less  anti-poetia  The  advan- 
tage of  the  real  incident  they  think,  is  that,  as  being  more  simple  and  seem- 
ing natural,  and  capable  of  being  quickly  told,  it  detains  the  mind  but  a 
little  while  from  the  main  subject  of  interest :  while  the  other  is  so  peeu- 
liar  that  it  claims  a  good  deal  of  separate  attention.  The  new  stanzas  are 
beantilii],  but  being  more  ornate  than  the  rest  of  the  poems,  they  look 
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Or  page  172,  vol.  i.* 

"Tib  gone  forgotten,  let  me  do 
My  beeL    There  was  a  smile  or  two— 
I  can  remember  them,  I  aee 
The  smiles  -worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  Babj  1  I  most  lay  thee  down: 
Thou  troubled  me  with  strange  alarms; 
Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own; 
I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 
For  they  confound  me :  (uiiie, 
I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his  T 

Or  page  269,  vdL  i.t 

'*ThoxL  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  lore  and  tiqr  T«0t» 
And  though  little  trended  with  slotii. 
Drunken  lark  1  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  L 

Happy,  happy  Irrer  t 
With  a  eoiU  <m  etrong  as  a  motmttunk  river 
Pevirimg  out  praiee  to  tK  Almighty  giver ^ 
_ 

rather  like  a  piece  of  decorated  arohitecture  introduced  into  a  bdldiDg  in 
an  earlier  and  simpler  style.  Such  are  the  whims  of  certain  eracy  lorers 
of  the  Wordsworthian  Muse,  who  are  so  loyal  to  her  former  self  that  they 
sometimes  forget  the  deference  due  to  her  at  present. — Sw  0.] 

*  [P.  W.  i  p.  186.    Mr.  Wordsworth  has  altered  some  lines  in  the  fifth 
stanaa  of  this  deeply  afibcting  poem,  thus : 

Tis  gone — ^like  dreams  that  we  forget 
Tliere  was  a  smile  or  two— yet— yet 
I  can  remember  themi,  I  see,  &iq. 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own; 

I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 

For  they  confound  me; — ^where— where  is 

That  but,  that  sweetest  smile  of  his  t  a  OL] 

t  [P.  W.  ii  p.  29.    After 

«  Jcfj  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  P* 

the  poem  now  ends  thus: 

Alas  1  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneren. 

Through  prioUy  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind ; 

But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 

As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 

I,  with  my  &te  contented,  will  plod  on. 

And  hope  ior  higher  rapture^,  when  life's  day  is  doaei     &  0.] 


Joy  And  joU%  U  with  U8  both  I 

Hearing  tliee  or  else  Bome  otlier« 

Ab  manj  a  brotlier 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  pIoddiDg  on 
Bj  myself  cheerfully  till  the  day  is  done.** 

The  incongruity,  which  I  appear  to  find  in  tlu'g  passage,  ig 
that  of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  with  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing.   So  vol.  ii.  page  30.* 

"  Oloie  by  a  Pond,  upon  the  further  side, 
He  stood  alone ;  a  minute's  space,  I  guess, 
I  wsteh'd  him,  he  <wntanning  motionless : 
To  the  Pool's  further  margin  then  I  drew ; 
He  bebg  all  the  while  before  me  full  in  yiew.'f 

Ccnnpare  this  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  image,  in  the 
next  stanza  but  two. 

"  And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  paoe^ 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood 
JiotioQless  as  adoud  the  Old  Man  stood, 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call ; 
And  moyeth  altogether,  if  it  moye  at  alL* 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  Allowing  stanzas,  eompared 
both  with  the  first  and  the  thiid. 

*  [P.  W.  i  p.  U7.  lite  poem^is  entitled  Resolution  and  JadependsiMM^ 
Md  it  Homiiimes  spoken  of  as  The  3Leeoh-gatherer.] 

t  [Hr.  Wordsworth  has  now  done  away  the  original  ixth  sianjBa  to  whid& 
ihese  fire  lines  belonged,  and  oondudes  Uie  viiith  thus : 

Beside  a  pool  here  to  the  eye  of  heaven 

I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares : 

The  oldest  num  he  seemed  that  erer  wore  gray  Imbfs. 

instesdof: 

And  I  with  these  untoward  thongbts  had  striyeo, 
I  saw  a  Man,  dm. 

Mtns  r<^et  the  old  conelusion  of  stanjea  ziv. 

"  He  answered  me  with  plsasure  and  snrivise ; 
And  there  imm,  ^iU  h$  9pake,ajbre  ab<nU  hii  lyM.* 

^liofa  now  stands  thus : 

"  fire  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Bkoke  from  the  ssUe  orbs  of  his  yet  Titid  fiyes.''--a  €.] 
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*'My  former  thoughts  returned;  the  fear  that  kills ; 
And  hope  that  is  nnwilling  to  be  fed ; 
Gold,  pain,  and  labor,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
Bat  now,  perplexed  by  what  the  Old  Man  had  said. 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
*  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do  f 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  Leeches,  £sr  and  wide 
He  tf  avdled ;  Stirling  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  «f  the  Ponds  where  they  abide. 
'  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side ; 
But  they  haye  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
Yet  stOl  I  perseyere,  and  find  them  where  I  may/ 

While  he  was  tallring  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  Old  Man's  shape>  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  sneors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especially  oharactetistio  of  the  anthor. 
There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  writings  of  which  it 
would  not  present  a  specimen.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  re- 
peat that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careM  re-pemsal 
of  the  two  yolumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  objectionable 
passages  would  amoimt  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  Lines  ;  not 
the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  pages.  In  The  Excursion  the 
feeling  of  incongruity  is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority  of  some 
other  passage  forming  the  context.  '* 

The  second  defect  I  can  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if 
the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth  and  new  coined  word.  There 
is,  I  should  say,  not  seldom  a  matter-offactness  in  certain  poems. 
This  may  be  divided  into,  first,  a  laborious  minuteness  and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  positions,  as 
they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself ;  secondly,  the  insertion  of  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  in  order  to  the  full  explanation  of  his  liv- 
ing characters,  their  dispositions  and  actions;  which  circum- 
stances might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
hearer ;  but  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  where  the  reader  is 
willing  to  believe  for  his  own  saJce.  To  this  accidentality  I  ob- 
^''M^t,  as  contravening  the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pro- 
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saancet  to  be  intovdtu&tatoy  nal  iptXoaoipihiiaiop  yhog^*  the  most 
inteofle,  weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human  art ;  add- 
ing, as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic  and  abstract.  The 
fcUowing  passage  from  Davenant's  pre&tory  letter  to  Hobbes  w^Il 
expresses  this  truth.  "  When  I  considered  the  actions  which  I 
meant  to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persons),  I  was  again  per- 
suaded rather  to  choose  those  of  a  former  age,  than  the  present ; 
and  in  a  century  so  far  removed,  as  might  preserve  me  from  their 
improper  examinations,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem, 
nor  how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (anflP  even  the  pleasures  of 
heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable),  who  take  away  the  liberty  of 
a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shackles  of  an  historian.  For 
why  should  a  poet  doubt  in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune 
by  more  delightfiil  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because  aus- 
tere historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  ?  An  obligation, 
which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  is  the  bondage 
of  false  martyrs,  who  lie  in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  But 
hy  this  I  vfould  imply,  that  truth,  narrative  and  past,  is  the 
idol  of  historians  {who  worship  a  dead  thing),  and  truth  ope- 
rative, and  hy  effects  continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poets, 
who  hath  not  her  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reason'*^ 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local  imagery,  the 
lines  in  The  BxouasioN,  pp.  96,  97,  and  98,  may  be  taken,  if 
not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.^ 
It  must  be  some  strong  motive— (as,  for  instance,  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  necessary  to  the  inteUigibiUty  of  the  tale) — which  could 
induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses  what  a  draughtsman 
could  present  to  the  eye  with  incomparably  greater  satisfaction 
by  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many 
touches  of  his  brush.  Such  descriptions,  too  often  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand  his  author,  a 
feeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that,  with  which  he  would 
construct  a  diagram,  line  by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map 
out  of  its  box.     We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  another, 

*  [Aid  Kol  ^i^Mfofurepov  koI  oirovdaiorepov  iroiffctc  laropiac  iariv,  IIEPI 
noIHTIKHZ.    See  the  quotation,  p.  899.  (NoteV— S.  0.] 

f  [From  the  Prefaoe  before  Qondib^  To  his  muoh  honored  friend,  Mr. 
Hobbes,  dated  Louvre  in  Psris,  Jan.  2,  1660.— a  a] 

X  [Book  iii    P.  W.  vL  pp.  78-9.— a  0.] 
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than  joia  and  dore-tail  them ;  and  whan  Jhe  muDomem  aet»  fif 
Attention  have  been  oompleted,  there  b  a  retrogveMive  effiut  of 
mind  to  behold  it  as  a  whole.  The  poet  should  paint  to  the 
imaginatii(»,  not  to  the  fancy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  oaae  to  ex- 
emplify the  distinction  between  these  two  faculties.  Master- 
pieces of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  painting  abound  in  the  wnr 
tiiigB  of  Milton,  for  example  : 

''The  figures ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowB'^ 
Bat  lodi  80  at  this  day,  to  Indiaiis  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Deeaa  spreads  her  arms 
JSranebing  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
Hie  bsnded  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grew 
About  the  mUher-ttm^  a  pillar'd  sKade 
Sigh  ower-wreKd,  and  soHODro  walks  aarwrnw : 
Thtr€  aft  the  Indum  herdaaum,  ehmming  heti, 
Shelten  in  cool,  amd  trnde  hU  pasturing  hmU 
At  hocp-holes  cut  t/urough  thickett  thade^ — * 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  sndi, 
and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whde  picture  flashed  at  ones 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  a  camera  obseora.  But  the 
poet  must  likewise  understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls 
the  vestigia  cotnmunia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in  each, 
and  more  especially  as  by  a  magical  penna  dupUz,  the  excite- 
ment of  vision  by  sound  and  the  exponents  of  soand.  Thus, 
"  The  echoing  walks  between,"  may  be  almost  said  to  reveiae  the 
fable  in  tradition  of  the  head  of  Memnon,  in  the  Egyptian 
statue.f  Sach  may  be  deservedly  entitled  the  oreeUMve  teords  in 
the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minmte  adherence  to 
nuUter-of'faet  in  character  and  incidents  ;  a  Uogra^pkioal  atten- 
tion to  probability,  and  an  anaciety  of  explanation  and  letra^eot. 

•  [Par.  Lost,  Book  ix.  L  1101.] 

t  [The  Statue  of  Memnon,  one  of  two  statues  called  Shamy  and  Bamy, 
whieh  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  Medinet  Abou,  towards  the  Nile^  look- 
ing eastward,  directly  opposite  to  ths  Temple  of  Lozor,  was  said  to  ntfesr  a 
sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  musical  strii^,  when  it  was  struck  by 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  before  Gambyses  broke 
this  colossus,  it  uttered  sounds  when  the  sun  shone  on  it :  the  statue  is  com- 
posed of  a  quartsy  sandstone,  highly  crystaUiced,  containing  a  considerable 
portion  of  iron,  and  this  material,  when  struck,  gives  a  metallic  ring.  'Hie 
excitement  of  vision  by  the  suggestion  of  sound  is  the  converse  of  the  ex- 
citement of  sound  by  the  impulse  of  light. — S.  C] 
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TJBdet  this  hnd  I  shall  delivw,  "with  no  feigned  diffiden.ee,  tbe 
iwoltB  of  my  best  refleotiaa  on  the  gxeat  point  of  controveny  h»> 
tween  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  ol^ecUxs ;  namely,  on  the  choice 
of  hds  characters.  I  have  alieady  declared,  and  I  trust  justified. 
my  utter  dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  cntios 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question, — "  Why  did  you  choose 
■ndi  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of  life  V* — ^tbe 
poet  might  in  my  opinion  fairly  retort :  why  with  the  conception 
of  my  character  did  you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  ox  ludicrous 
ssBodatiaBS  not  fumished  by  me,  but  supplied  &am  your  own 
sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  ?  How  was  it,  indeed,  probable, 
that  such  arguments  could  hare^  any  weight  with  an  author, 
whose  plan,  whose  guiding  principle,  and  main  object  it  was  to 
attack  and  subdue  that  state  of  association,  which  leads  us  to 
plaee  the  chief  ralue  on  those  things  on  which  man  differs  from 
man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high  dignities,  which  belong 
to  Human  Nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling,  which  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  found  in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  us 
entertain  at  all  times,  as  men,  and  as  readers ;  and  by  the  ex- 
citement of  this  lofly,  yet  prideless  impartiality  in  poetry,  he 
might  hope  to  hare  encouraged  its  continuance  in  real  life.  The 
praise  of  good  men  be  his !  In  real  life,  and,  I  trust,  even  in  my 
imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  without  reference 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial  advantages.  Whether  in 
the  person  of  an  armed  baron,  a  laurelled  bard,  or  of  an  old  Ped- 
ler,  or  still  older  Leeoh-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even  in  poetry  I  am 
not  conscious,  that  I  have  ever  sufiered  my  feelings  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  ofiended  by  any  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  poet 
himself  has  not  presented. 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an  immediate  object,  be- 
longs to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  be  pursued,  not  only 
more  appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  proba- 
bility of  success,  in  sennons  or  moral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fiindamental  dis- 
tinction, not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  between 
philosophj  and  works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  truth 
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for  its  immediate  object,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now  till  the  hlaa 
ed  time  shall  come,  "when  trath  itself  shall  be  pleasure,  and  both 
shall  be  so  nnited,  as  to  be  distingaishable  in  words  only,  not  in 
feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's  office  to  proceed  upon  that  state 
of  association,  which  actually  exists  as  general ;  instead  of  at- 
tempting first  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 
pleasure  follow.  But  here  is  unfortunately  a  small  hysteroft' 
prateron.  For  the  communication  of  pleasure  is  the  introduc- 
tory means  by  which  alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his 
readers.  Secondly  :  though  I  were  to  admit,  £>r  a  moment,  this 
argument  to  be  groundless :  yet  how  is  the  moral  efiect  to  be 
produced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  low  professioa 
to  powers  which  are  least  likely,  and  to  qualities  whidi  are  as- 
suredly not  more  likely,  to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  Poet,  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  may  at  once  delight  and  improve  us  by  senti- 
ments, which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom, 
and  even  of  genius,  on  the  fayors  of  fortune.  And  having  made 
a  due  reverence  before  the  throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with 
equal  awe  before  Epiotetus  among  his  fellow- 


*'  and  rejoice 


In  the  pbdn  presenoe  of  his  dignity." 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  when  the  Po^* 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  Oh  I  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts 
Hie  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  finrored  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time^ 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthou^t  ofl  Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least"* 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language,  di 
one's  heart  good ;  though  I  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fullest 

*  [The  Ezoursion,  Book  L  P.  W.  vi  p  10.  After  "  aooomplishment  ot 
verse"  there  is  a  parenthesis  of  five  lines  omitted  in  the  extract ;  the  little 
quotation  that  occurs  just  before  is  fixnn  the  same  place.— 8. 0.] 
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fidth  in  the  troth  of  the  obseryution.  On  the  contrary  I  believe 
the  instances  to  be  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  should  feel  almost  as 
strong  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic  fic- 
tion, as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake,  in  a  fancy  landscape. 
When  I  think  how  many,  and  how  much  better  books  than 
Homer,  or  even  than  Herodotus,  Pindar  or  ^achylus,  could  have 
read,  are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where 
almost  every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write  ;  and  how  rest- 
less, how  difficultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  genius  axe  ;  and  yet 
find  even  in  situations  the  most  favorable,  according  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  for  the  fi)rmation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language ;  in 
situations  which  insure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of 
the  imagination ;  but  one  Bums,  among  the  shepherds  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  a  single  poet  of  humble  life  among  those  of  English 
lakes  and  mountains  ;  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  only 
a  very  deticate  but  a  very  rare  plant. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which, 

"  I  tluiik  of  Ohatterton,  the  marvellouB  Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul,  that  perished  in  his  pride ; 
Of  Bums,  who  walk'd  in  glory  and  i  n  joy 
Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain-side" — * 

m 

are  widely  difierent  firom  those  with  which  I  should  read  a  poem, 
where  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher  in  the  fable  of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make 
him  a  chimney-sweeper  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
on  the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  fortunate  accidents 
which  had  concurred  in  making  him  at  once  poet,  philosopher, 
and  sweep!  Nothing  but  biography  can  justify  this.  If  it 
be  admissible  even  in  a  novel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner 
of  De  Foe's,  that  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the 
manner  of  Fielding's:  in  The  Life  op  Moll  Flanders,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones  or  even  a  Joseph  Andrews. 
Much  less  then  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a  poem,  the 
characters  of  which,  ami(l  the  strongest  individualization,  must 
still   remain   representative.     The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this 

*  ['*  Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 

Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain  side :" — 

P.  W.  a.  p.  119.— &  a] 
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pointi  are  grounded  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the  hu- 
man mind.*  They  are  not  more  peremptory,  than  wise  and 
prudent.  For  in  the  first  place  a  deviation  from  them  perplexes 
the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the  cirpumstaaoes  which  are  feigned 
in  order  to  make  such  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  dis- 
quiet his  faith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all  at- 
tempts, the  £ction  will  appear,  and  unfortunately  not  as  fictitious 
but  as  false.  The  reader  not  only  knows,  that  the  sentiments 
and  language  are  the  poet's  own,  and  his  own  too  in  his  artificial 
character,  as  poet ;  but  by  the  firuitXesB  endeavors  to  make  him 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  sufiered  to  forget  it.  The  efieot 
is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  Bpio  Poet,  when  the  fable  and 
the  characters  are  derived  finmi  Scripture  history,  as  in  The 
Messiah  of  Klopstook,  or  in  Gumberx^amb's  CALVAnTif  and 

*  [There  are  many  preeepts  in  Horaoe  D«  Arie  Foiiiem  that  bear  on  ttos 
subject,  aa  thdee  on  oongruity  at  the  beginning,  and  those  on  giving  suitable 
attributes  to  eyery  charaeter,  and  duly  regarding  the  exemplar  of  life  and 
manners,  y.  809-18 ;  but  none,  I  think,  that  forbids  the  ehoice  of  too  peen- 
liar  a  subject,  except  so  £tf  as  tins  is  implied  in  the  oondemnation  of  what 
appears  improbable. 

Fieta  wUuptaiU  cauta,  nni  proxima  osrit ; 

Ne,  gitod^inq%t«  voiei,  poseat  MifaMa  cniL  t.  888. 

Mr.  Ooleridge's  obseryation  on  laboriow  fidelity  in  representatUmi,  and  an 
anxiety  of  explanation  and  retroepectt  are  supported,  in  a  general  way,  by 
those  lines  of  Horace : 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  mediae  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit:  *et  qua 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit     y.  148. — 8.  0.] 

f  [This  Epic  is  written  in  blank  yerse^  and  is  a  studied  imitation  of  Mil- 
ton. In  its  best  passages,  as  the  AssemUing  of  the  Devils,  in  the  first  book, 
it  is  but  a  mocking-bird  strain,  with  scaree  a  note  in  it  of  native  nmsie;  and 
generally  where  the  Poem  is  not  tame  it  borders  on  the  burlesqua,  Ilia 
dispute  in  B.  VIL  between  Satan  and  Death,  who,  rather  unnaturally,  re- 
fuses to  harbor  his  old  Mher,  and  is  informed,  as  it  appears,  in  reward  of 
this  conduct,  that  he  may  live  till  the  end  of  the  world,  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Milton's  grand  episode  of  Satan's  eo- 
connter  with  his  " fair  Son"  at  the  gates  of  HeU:— 4t  brings  our  moral  and 
metaphysical  ideas  into  such  an  odd  lort  of  oonfiiot  and  oonfiision.  By^  eooft- 
paring  the  two,  we  see  clearly  how  little  this  allegorical  subject  supports 
itself;  how  soon  it  sinks  into  the  ridiculous  in  unequal  hands;  how  com- 
pletely its  sublimity  in  those  of  Milton  is  the  result  of  consummate  skill  and 
high  poetic  ^imw^  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author 
has  not  too  vuoh  interfered  with  the  Scriptural  representations  of  Death 
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not  merely  suggested  by  it  as  in  the  Fabadisb  Lost  of  Miltcm. 
That  illusion,  contradistinguislied  firom  delusion,  that  negatiTe 
&ith«  which  simply  pennita  the  images  |»esented  to  work  by 
their  own  force,  without  either  denial  or  affirmation  of  their  real 
existence  by  the  judgment,  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  absolute 
truth.  A  &ith,  which  ttanseeods  even  historic  belief,  must  ab- 
solutely pta  out  this  mere  poetic  analogan  of  faith,  as  the  summer 
sun  is  said  to  extinguish  our  household  fires,  when  it  shines  ftiJl 
upon  them.      What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to  as 

by  making  him  turn  out  mild  and  amiable,  and  oppose  himself  to  the  great 
Enemy.  Reyehition,  as  Lessing  observee  in  his  Essay  on  this  subject,  has 
iBAde  ham  the  **  king  of  terrors,"  the  awful  offspring  of  Sin,  and  ttit  dread 
wvf  to  ito  pumsfameot;  though  to  the  imagination  of  the  aneient  Heathen 
▼orld,  Greek  or  Etrurian,  he  was  a  youthful  Geniua— the  twin  brother  of 
Sleep— or  a  lusty  boy  with  a  torch  held  downward.  But  the  accomplished 
antfaor  of  The  Choleric  Man  has  dramatized  him  as  freely  as  if  he  were  but 
a  Jack  Nigfataliade ;  although  he  avers  that  there  is  "rery  little  of  the  aa- 
daeity  of  faney  in  the  composition  of  Calvary." 

The  poem  shows  want  of  judgment,  if  sot  audacity,  in  another  way  alsa 
Of  all  sahjeets  in  the  wide  range  of  thought  the  Death  of  Christ  is  that 
which  Fietiou  should  approach  most  warily.    Milton  left  it  untouched. 
The  "  narrow  basis"  of  the  Paradise  Regained  seems  to  me  one  of  the  num- 
berless proofs  of  the  mighty  master's  judgment ;  the  whole  poem  is  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  that  passage  of  our  Lord's  history,  which  ia  least 
defined  in  Holy  Writ, — the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, — and  could  best  bear 
to  hare  an  invention  grafted  into  it    To  faring  angels  and  devils,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Death  and  Passion,  around  the 
erosB  or  into  any  sort  of  connection  with  it,  either  in  foreground  or  back- 
ground, that  narrative  being  so  full  as  it  is  of  actual  &ots  and  particulars, 
is  to  jar,  if  not  absolutely  to  shock,  the  feeUags  of  most  readers.    When 
fandful  fiction  is  lnx>ught  so  near  to  sacred  history  of  the  meet  definite 
character,  we  recoil,  and  feel  as  if  the  former,  clashed  with  the  latter,  and 
was  brokoi  against  it,  like  the  china  vase  against  the  vessel  of  iron.    This 
collision  the  plan  of  Cumberland's  poem  involved,  and  poets  of  greater  ge- 
nius than  he,  in  an  enterprise  of  like  nature,  have  but  fiuled,  I  think,  more 
splendidly.    The  author  of  Calvary  thou^t  Imnself  well  oS,  because  he  had 
so  much  fine  subject  ready  to  his  hand.    It  was  just  that  which  ruined  him. 
He  had  not  capital  enough  to  invest  in  such  an  undertaking ;  for  the  more 
ii  given,  in  this  way,  to  the  poet,  the  more  is  required  out  of  his  own  brain, 
for  the  iroitiatcf  which  must  be  made  with  materials  furnished  by  himself^ 
whatever  he  adopts  for  the  fountUtHon  matter.  A  man  may  even  take  from 
various  places  a  certain  amount  of  material  ready  wrought,  as  Milton  did, 
and  yet  add  that,  in  the  using  of  it»  which  makes  the  renUt  entirely  his 
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pleasing  fiction,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood.  The  eSeet 
produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn  belief  of  the  reader,  is 
in, a  less  degree  brought  about  in  the  instances,  to  which  I  have 
been  oljeoting,  by  the  baffled  attempts  of  the  author  to  make  him 
believe. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing  the  seeming  uselessness  both  of  the 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  firom  which  it  is  to  derive  support. 
Is  there  one  word  for  instance^  attributed  to  the  pedler  in  Tms 
ExcuEsioN,  characteristic  of  a  Pedler  ?  One  sentiment,  that 
might  not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previous 
explanation,  have  proceeded  firom  any  wise  and  beneficent  old 
man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which  the  language  of  learning 
and  refinement  are  natural  and  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank 
have  been  at  all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
knowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ?  When  on  the 
contrary  this  information  renders  the  man's  language,  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  information  a  riddle,  which  must  itself  be  solved 
by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?  Finally  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  Poet  to  inweave  in  a  poem  of  the 
loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest  and  of  most  universal 
interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact  (not  unlike  those  furnished 
for  the  obituary  of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
"  ornament  of  society  lately  deceased*'  in  some  obscure  town),  as 

*'.Axm>Dg  the  hiUs  of  AtM  he  was  bom : 
There,  on  a  small  hereditary  Fami, 
An  unproductive  Blip  of  rugged  ground, 
HIb  Father  dwelt ;  and  died  in  poverty ; 
While  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace. 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  waa  yet  a  babe^ 
A  little  One — ^unoonsciouB  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  hia  infant  daya 
HiB  widowed  Mother,  for  a  second  Mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Tillage  School ; 
Who  on  her  ofiispring  aealoualy  bestowed 
Needful  inatruotion.'* 

**  From  his  dxth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  Bummer,  tended  cattle  on  the  HUla ; 
But,  through  the  indemeut  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  Mb  Step-father'B  School,"— (bo.** 


[Book  I  P.  W.  vi  p.  7.    The  firet  three  lines  of  the  first  pMMgs  sr« 
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For  all  the  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this  narration, 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  far  more*  appropriately, 
and  ^th  far  greater  Yerisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet;  and  without  incurring  another  defect,  which  I 
ahall  now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustraition  of  which  will  have 
been  here  anticipated. 

Third  ;  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dranuitic  form  in  certain 
poenu,  irom  which  one  or  other  of  two  evils  result.  Either  the 
thonghts  and  diction  are  di^rent  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and  in- 
distinguiBhable,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of  ventriloquism, 
where  two  are  represented  as  talking,  while  in  truth  one  man 
only  spealoi. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected  with  the  former  ; 
but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise  from  an  intensity  of  feeling  dis- 
proportionate to  such  knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed, as  can  be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of 
the  most  cultivated  classes ;  and  with  which  therefore  few  only, 
and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  :  In  this  class,  I  comprise  occasional  prolixity,  rep- 
etition, and  an  eddying,  instead  of  progression,  of  thought.  As 
instances,  see  pages   27,  28,  and  62  of  the  Poems,  Vbl.  i.* 

now  alooe  retained    The  story  of  the  Step-fi&ther  ia  left  out,  aud  the  narra- 
tire  prooeedfl  thus : 

*'  Bis  parents,  with  their  numerous  offiipring,  dwelt : 
"A  yirtnotis  hoosehold,"  Am. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  fifth  line  now  is 

"Equipped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood,"  Ac       &  0.] 

*  [The  anecdote  for  Fathers:  stansas  4-18.  Two  of  these  stanxas  are 
now  condensed  into  one,  and  a  new  one  is  added  P.  62  in  vol  i  is  a  blank. 
Probably  Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  same  page  in  vol  iL,  which  contains  Song 
at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  from  the  Une 

0*er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 

When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 
I  have  heard  my  lather  object  to  the  paragraph 

Alas  when  evil  men  are  strong, 
I  believe  on  aecount  of  its  too  mndi  retarding  the  impassioned  flow  of  the 
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and  the  fint  eighty  lines  of  the  Ylth  Book  of  Thb  Exxjdr- 

fflON.* 

Fifth  and  hist ;  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the  snhjeet. 
This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might  be  called  mental  bom- 
bast, as  distinguished  from  verbal^ :  for,  as  in  the  latter  thexe  is 
a  disproportion  of  the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this  there 
is  a*  disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occasion. 
This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but  a  man  of  genius  is 
capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness  and  strength  of  Hercules  with 
the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion  both 
make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  eye.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  too,  than  that  a  vivid  image  or  visual  spectrumt  thus 
originated,  may  become  the  link  of  associaticHi  in  recalling  the 

poem,  wid  thug  injuring  its  general  effeot,  though  the  pasasge  is  beuxtifal 
in  iteelf  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest. 

The  tranBitions  and  TicissitudeB  in  this  noble  Lyrio  I  have  always  thought 
rendered  it  one  of  the  finest  spMunenii  of  modem  subjeetire  poetiy  wfaidi 
our  age  has  seen.  Hie  ode  eommenoes  in  a  tone  of  high  gratolation  and 
festivity — a  tone  not  only  glad  bat  eomparativdif  even  joeuod  and  light- 
hearted.  The  Clifford  Ib  restored  to  the  home,  the  honors  and  estates  of  his 
ancestors.  Then  it  sioks  and  falls  away  to  the  remembrance  of  tribda- 
tion — ^times  of  war  and  bloodshed,  flight  and  terror,  and  hiding  away  from 
the  enemy — ^times  of  poverty  and  distress,  when  the  Glifibrd  was  brought, 
a  little  child,  to  the  shelter  of  a  northern  valley.  After  a  while  it  emerges 
from  those  depths  of  sorrow — gradually  rises  into  a  strain  of  elevated  tran- 
quillity and  contemplative  rapture ;  through  the  power  of  imagination,  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  aspects  of  nature  are  brought  into  rehttiouship 
with  the  spirit  of  him,  whose  fortunes  and  character  form  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  and  are  represented  as  gladdening  and  exalting  it,  whilst  they^eep 
it  j9urt  and  umtpoUed from  the  world.  Suddenly  the  Poet  is  earned  oo  with 
greater  animation  and  passion : — ^he  has  returhed  to  the  point  whence  he 
started — ^flung  himself  back  into  the  tide  of  stirring  life  and  moving  events. 
All  is  to  come  over  again,  struggle  and  conflict,  chances  and  dumges  of  war, 
victory  and  triumph,  overthrow  and  deiolation.  I  know  nothing,  in  lyric 
poetry,  more  beautiful  or  affecting  than  the  final  transition  from  this  part 
of  the  ode,  with  its  rapid  metre,  to  the  slow  elegiac  stanzas  at  the  end, 
when  from  the  warlike  fervor  and  eagerness,  the  jubilant  menacing  straia 
which  has  juet  been  described,  the  Poet  passes  hack  into  the  sublime  silence 
of  Nature,  gathering  amid  her  deep  and  quiet  bosom  a  more  subdued  and 
solemn  tenderness  than  he  had  manifested  before : — it  is  as  if  from  the 
heights  of  the  imaginative  intellect  his  spirit  had  retreated  into  the 
of  a  profoundly  thoughtful  Christian  heart. — S.  C] 

•  [P.  W.  vi  pp.  206-8— as  iar  as  <' genuine  fruita.''-«&  C] 
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ibeliiigs  And  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  impraKion. 
Bat  if  WB  describe  this  in  such  lines,  as 

"  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  T 

in  whaX  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  when 
the  images  and  virtaons  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  life,  pass 
before  that  conscience  which  is  indeed  the  intvard  eye  :  which  is 
indeed  "  the  Uiss  of  soLitude  ?*'  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink  most 
abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medley,  from 
this  couplet  to—* 

"And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  dcffodUt!*^  YoL  L  p.  828. 

The  second  instance  is  from  YoL  ii.  page  12,t  where  the  poet 

*  [I  wandered  lonely.  P.  W.  ii  p.  98.  And  yet  the  true  poetic  heart 
"witii  pleaaore  fills"  in  reading  or  remembering  this  sweet  poeip.  How 
poetry  multiplies  bright  images  like  a  thousand-fold  kaleidosoope— for  how 
many  **  inward  eyes"  have  those  daffodils  danoed  and  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
the  waves  danoing  beside  them  I — 6.  C] 

f  [Qipaies.  P.  W.  ii«  p.  106.  These  lines  are  in  themstWes  very  grand 
Hie  last  three  are  now  replaced  thus : 

"Oh  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life ; 

life  whioh  the  yery  stars  reproye 

Ab  on  their  silent  tasks  they  moye  1 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  1 
In  soom  I  speak  not;  they  are  what  their  birth 

And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be: 

Wild  outoaata  of  society.'' 

I  hope  it  is  not  mere  poetU  partiality,  regardless  of  morality,  that  makes  so 
many  readers  regret  tiie  sublime  conciseness  of  the  original  conclusion. 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife ! 

Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  sneh  life  T 

if  unexplained,  might  pass  for  a  strong  fignre  of  speech,  the  like  to  which 
might  be  shown  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings.  Thus  in  the  Blind 
Highland  Boy  the  Poet  exclaims 

**  And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way !" 

though  his  way  was  probably  to  destruction,  in  order  to  express  with 
vivacity  the  special  Providence  that  seems  to  watch  over  the  "  forlorn  un- 
fortunate," who  are  innooeDt  like  thia  poor  sightless  voyager. 
Some  may  object  that  the  Gipsies  hav€  tasks  'of  their  own,  such  aa  ICr. 
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having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of  pleanire,  meets  eaxly  in  the 

morning  with  a  knot  of  Gipsies,  who  had  pitched  their  blaid»t- 

tents  and  straw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asses,  in 

some  field  by  the  road-side.     At  the  close  of  the  day  on  his  return 

our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.     "  Twelye  hours,"  says 

he, 

"  Twelve  hours,  twelve  boanteouB  hours  are  gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky. 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 
Tet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here  I" 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  ihfiX  the  poor  tawny 
wanderers  might  probably  have  been  tramping  for  weeks  together 
through  road  and  lane,  over  moor  and  mountain,  and  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  children 
and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking  the  obvioiis  truth, 
that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as  necessary  for  them,  as  a  walk 

Wordsworth  himself  has  beautifully  described  in  the  two  folkywing  stanzas 
of  his  Female  Vagrant,  a  poem  wMoh  has  mudi  of  the  peouliar  pathos  of 
Crabbe  conveyed  in  a  more  deeply  poetical  medium  than  tibat  very  interest- 
ing and  powerful  writer  was  able  to  adopt  I  say  more  deeply  poetical 
for  I  see  a  great  deal  of  true  po^tiy  in  Crabbe's  productions,  pitched  in  a 
grave  key  accordant  with  the  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

Bough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 

With  panniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door; 

But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me. 

And  other  joys  my  fimcy  to  allure ; 

The  bag-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor. 

In  bam  uplighted;  and  companionB  boon 

Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure. 

Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 

BoUed  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial  moon. 

But  ill  ihey  suited  me — ^thoee  journeys  dark 

O'er  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to  hatch  I 

To  charm  the  surly  house-dog's  fidthful  bark. 

Or  hang  on  tip-toe  at  the  lifted  latch. 

The  gloomy  lantern  and  the  dim  blue  matdi, 

The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill. 

And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly-  watch. 

Were  not  for  me  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 

Besides  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  broodiog  stilL 

But  these  are  the  irregular  doings  of  men  too  idle  and  nndiseiptined  hr 
regular  employment,  and  do  but  confirm  the  Poet^s  aentenee  upon  them  m 
taaUesa  loiterera.— fi.  C] 
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of  the  same  oontinaance  was  pleasing  or  healthfbl  for  tiie  mora 
fertunate  poet ;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  heen  rather  above, 
than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied  to  the  imTniHftM<i 
empire  of  China  improgressive  for  thirty  centuries  : 

"  The  weary  Sun  betook  himBelf  to  rest : — 
— ^TheQ  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west^ 
Outshining,  like  a  visible  God, 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod 
And  now,  asoending,  after  one  dark  hour. 
And  one  night's  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon !  this  way 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them — ^but  they 
Regard  not  her : — oh,  better  wrong  and  strife^ 
Better  Tain  deeds  or  evil  than  anch  life  1 
Hie  silent  Heayens  hare  goings  on : 
The  stars  have  tasks  ? — but  these  haye  none  T 

The  last  instance  of  this  defect  (for  I  know  no  other  than  these 
already  cited),  is  from  the  Ode,  page  351,  Vol.  ii.,*  where, 
speaking  of  a  child,  *'  a  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he 
thus  addresses  him : 

"  nioa  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  doet  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deejH 
Haunted  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind,— 
Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blesf  t 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find  I 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortidity 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o*er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  I* 

Now  here,  not  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphor  whieh 
eonneets  the  epithets  '*deaf  and  silent,"  with  the  apostrophized 
eife :  or  (if  we  ore  to  refer  it  to  the  preceding  word,  "Philoso- 
pher") the  faulty  and  equivocal  syntax  of  the  passage ;  and  with- 
out examining  the  propriety  of  making  a  "  Master  brood  o*er  a 
Slave,"  or  "  the  Day**  brood  cU  all ;  we  will  merely  ask,  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  In  what  sense  is  a  child  of  that  age  a 
Philosopher  ?     In  what  sense  does  he  read  "the  eternal  deep  ?" 

•  [Intimationa  of  ImmortaUty  from  ReooUeotions  of  Early  Obildhood 
P.  W.  y.  887.] 

VOL.  m.  X 
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In  what  aense  is  he  declared  to  be  ^^  forever  Jaunted"  by  the 
Supreme  Being  ?  or  so  inspired  as  to  deserve  the  splendid  titles 
of  a  Mighty  Prophet,  a  blessed  Seer  ?  By  reflection  ?  by  knowl- 
edge ?  by  conscious  intuition  ?  or  by  any  form  or  modification  of 
consciousness  ?  These  would  be  tidings  indeed ;  but  such  as 
would  pre-suppose  an  immediate  revelation  to  the  inspired  com- 
municator, and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspiration. 
Children  at  this  age  give  us  no  such  information  of  themselves ; 
and  at  what  time  were  we  dipped  in  the  Lethe,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  utter  oblivion  of  a  state  so  godlike  ?  There  are 
many  of  us  that  still  possess  some  remembrances,  more  or  lesi 
distinct,  respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old ;  pity  that  the 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  treasures,  compared 
with  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Mexico  were  but 
straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  some  unknown  gulf  into  some  un- 
known abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  suspected  as  hav- 
ing been  the  poet's  meaning  ;  if  these  mysterious  giils,  faculties, 
and  operations,  are  not  accompanied  with  consciousness ;  who 
else  is  conscious  of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  coiuscious  being  ?  For  aught  I  know, 
the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  may  be  substantiaUy  one  with  the 
principle  of  life,  and  of  vital  operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organ- 
ization and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But,  surely,  it 
would  be  strange  language. to  say,  that  /  construct  my  heart!  or 
that  /  propel  the  finer  influences  through  my  nerves  !  or  that  I 
compress  my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my 
own  eyes  !  Spinoza  and  Behmen  were,  on  diflerent  systems, 
both  Pantheists ;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  philoso- 
phen,  teachers  of  the  EN  KAI  11^4 N,  who  not  only  taught  that 
God  was  All,  but  that  this  All  constituted  God.  Yet  not  even 
these  would  confound  the  part,  as  a  part,  with  the  wholes  €ls  the 
whole.  Nay,  in  no  system  is  the  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sub- 
stance, more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza.     Jaoobi* 

♦  [Ft.  H.  Jaoobi  waa  born  at  Dusseldorf,  iQ  1748,  was  Prendent  of  tiie 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  from  1804,  died  March  16,  1819. 

He  wrote  upon  Spinoss  and  against  Meudelaohn,  on  Realiam  and  Ideal- 
ism, on  the  Undertaking  of  Criticism  to  oonrert  Reason  into  the  ^Bd«r^ 
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indeed  relates  of  LeBsing,  that,  ailer  a  conYersation  with  him  at 
the  house  of  the  Poet,  Grleim  (the  Tyrtieus  and  Anacreon  of  the 
German  Parnassus),  in  which  conversation  Lessing  had  avowed 
privately  to  Jacobi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  personeU  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  possibility  of  personality  ex- 
cept in  a  finite  Intellect,  and  while  they  were  sitting  at  table,  a 
shower  of  rain  came  on  unexpectedly.  Gleim  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  the  circumstance,  because  they  had  meant  to  drink  their 
wine  in  the  garden ;  upon  which  Lessing,  in  one  of  his  half- 
earnest,  half'joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and  said,  "  It  is  J, 
perhaps,  that  am  doing  that"  i.  e.  raining ! — and  Jacobi  an- 
swered, "  Or  perhaps  I ;"  Gleim  contented  himself  with  staring 
3t  them  both,  without  asking  for  any  explanation.* 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can  the  mag- 
nificent attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appropriated  to  a  chiXd^ 
which  would  not  make  them  equally  suitable  to  a  hee^  or  a  dog, 
ox  afidd  of  com;  or  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves* 
that  propel  it  ?  The  onmipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in  them, 
as  in  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  unconldcinus  of  it  as  they. 
It  can  not  surely  be,  that  the  four  lines,  immediately  following, 
are  to  contain  the  explanation  ? 

**  To  whom  the  grare 
li  bat  A  k)aely  bed  without  the  seiiBe  or  sight 

Of  ^y  or  the  .warm  light, 
A  plaee  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie  ;"• 


standiiig,  and  other  works  of  metaphyeieal  oontroTerBj.  ffii  complete 
works  in  6  vols.  8to.  Leipiig,  1811^-1822,  include  his  celebrated  philosophi- 
cal romanees.  Ck>Ti8in's  Manuel,  voL  ii  pp.  880-881,  Note.  Oleim  died  in 
1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Taylor  says  of  him ;  "  Gleim  had  a  loving 
heart,  a  house  always  open  to  literary  guests,  and  a  passion  for  correspond- 
ing with  all  his  acquaintance,  especially  with  young  men  of  letters,  in  whom 
he  anticipated  rising  genius.  His  scrutoire  has  been  edited ;  and  it  abounda 
with  oomplaints  that  his  friends  are  lees  fond  of  writing  nseless  epistles 
than  himself;  and  were  one  by  one  letting  drop  an  intercourse  whioh  amnaed 
hia  leisure,  but  interrupted  their  industry.  Kbpstock  an4  Kleiat  were 
among  his  iavorite  correspondents.^* — S.  C] 

•  [Ueher  die  Lekre  des  Spinoza.  Works,  iv.  s.  19. '  An  attack  \jpon  Spi- 
noza, in  letters  to  Mendelsohn. — Am.  Ed.] 

f  [These  lines  are  now  omitted ;  after  the  line, 

'*  Which  wo  are  toiling  all  our  livee  to  find," 

wa  now  read, 

*<  In  dark]»eBS  lost,  the  darkoeM  of  the  grave."— S.  0.] 
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Surely,  it  can  not  be  that  this  wonder-rousing  apostrophe  is  but  a 
comment  on  the  little  poem,  **  We  are  Seven  ?"* — that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child, 
who  by-the*by  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instructed 
in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of  death  than  that 
of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And  still,  I  hope,  not  as  m  a 
place  of  thought !  not  the  frightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his 
grave  !  The  analogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  children ;  even 
had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all  Christian  children  are,  of 
hearing  the  latter  term  used  to  express  the  former*  But  if  the 
child's  belief  be  only,  that  "he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth:" 
wherein  does  it  difier  from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  any 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  a  thing's 
becoming  nothing ;  or  of  nothing  becoming  a  thing ;  is  imposfii- 
ble  to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  edu- 
cated or  uneducated.  Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  gen- 
eral. If  the  words  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
an  absurdity ;  and  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and  custom^ 
they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  the  meaning 
dwindles  into  some  bald  truism.  Thus  you  must  at  once  under^ 
stand  the  words  contrary  to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  ^n$e  ;  and  ajccording  to  their  conunon  import,  if  you 
are  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  sublimity  or  cuifnira- 
tion. 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
just  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  toward  them ;  yet  I  have 
dwelt  on  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For 
being  so  very  few,  they  can  not  sensibly  detract  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by  the  number  of 
profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which  will  stand  the  severest 
analysis ;  and  yet  few  as  they  are,  they  aro  exactly  those  passages 
which  his  blind  admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able, 
to  imitate.  But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Wordsworth, 
may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plundered  by  plagiar- 
ists ;  but  he  can  not  be  imitated,  except  by  those  who  are  not 
bom  to  be  imitators.  For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  his 
imaginative  power  his  sense  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and 

•  [P.  w.  i  p.  i9.--a  a] 
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peculiarity  ;  and  without  his  strong  sense,  bis  mysticism  would 
become  sickly — mere  fog,  and  dinmess ! 

To  these  defects  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts,  are  only 
occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
diflsoit  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  the  ibllowing  (for  the 
most  part  correspondent)  excellencies.  First,  an  austere  purity 
of  language  both  grammatically  and  logically ;  in  short  a  perfect 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Of  how  high 
value  I  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the  ex- 
ample at  the  present  day,  has  been  already  stated :  and  in  part 
too  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  noticeable,  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the 
master-pieces  of  art  will  suffice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a  sen* 
sitive  taste,  whOTe  none  but  master-pieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions,  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  will  not  perfectly  secure  us  against  the  contagious 
£uniliarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  ofispring  of  tastelessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  difficult  will  it 
be,  to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instru- 
ments. In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may  pass  the 
ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  possible,  and  barely 
possible,  to  attain  that  ultimatum  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose 
as  the  infallible  test  of  a  blameless  style  ;  namely,  its  untrans^ 
lataUeness  in  words  of  the  same  language  without  injury  to  the 
meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  include  in  the  maanr 
ing  of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent  object,  but  likewise  all 
the  associations  which  it  recalls.  For  the  language  is  framed  to 
convey  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character,,  mood 
and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  representing  it.  In  poetry  it 
is  practicable  to  preserve  the  diction  uncorrupted  by  the  affecta- 
tions and  misappropriations,  which  promiscuous  authorship,  and 
reading  not  promiscuous  only  because  it  is  disproportionally  most 
conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day,  have  rendered  gen- 
eral. Yet  even  to  the  poet,  composing  in  his  own  province,  it  is 
an  arduous  work :  and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful 
good  sense,  of  fine  aad  luminous  distinction,  and  of  complete  sel^ 
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poesessioa,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor  which  belongs  to  an 
attainment  equally  difficult  and  valuable,  and  the  more  valuable 
fi>r  being  rare.  It  is  at  oZ^  times  the  proper  food  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence  it  is  both  food  and 
antidote. 

In  prose  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  our 
style  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phraseology  which  meets 
us  everywhere,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the 
harangue  of  the  legislator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair, 
announcing  a  toast  or  sentiment.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while  we 
are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius  rise  high  in  our 
estimation  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, as  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,*  and  others.  They  might  even 
be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but  that  the  prooe,  in  which  they  are 
set,  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  of 
the  writer.  Much  however  may  be  effected  by  education.  I 
believe  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from  having  in  a 
great  measure  assured  myself  of  the  fact  by  actual  though  limited 
experience,  that,  to  a  youth  led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  every  word  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  positiiHi, 
logic  presents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance  under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion,  more  especially  demanding  such  dis* 
quisition,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  close  conneclion  between 
veracity  and  habits  of  mental  accuracy;  the  beneficial  afler- 
efilects  of  verbal  precisicm  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct  watch-words; 
and  to  display  the  advantages  which  language  alone,  at  least 
which  language  with  incomparably  grea^r  ease  and  certainty 
than  any  other  means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impieesing 
modes  of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly,  and 
as  it  were  by  such  elements  and  atoms,  as  to  secure  in  due  time 
the  formation  of  a  second  nature.  When  we  reflect,  that  the  cul* 
tivation  of  the  judgment  is  a  positive  commai^d  of  the  moral 
law,  since  the  reason  can  give  the  principle  alonpr  and  the  con* 
science  bears  witness  only  to  the  motivCt  while  the  application 
and  eflects  must  depend  on  the  judgment :  when  we  consider, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  success  find  comfort  m  life  de- 
pends on  distinguishing  the  similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is 

•  fSidoniufl  ApolUnaris  was  a  Cfaristian  writer  bom  a.d.  480,  author  of 
Letters  and  Poeras. — S.  0.] 
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peculiar  in  each  thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  with 
others,  so  as  still  to  select  the  most  prohahle,  instead  of  the  merely 
possihle  or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  learn  to  value  earnestly  and 
with  a  practical  seriousness  a  mean,  already  prepared  for  us  hy 
nature  and  society,  of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and 
wisely  hy  the  same  unrememhered  process  and  with  the  same 
never  forgotten  results,  as  those  hy  which  it  is  taught  to  speak 
and  converse.  Now  how  much  warmer  the  interest  is,  how 
much  more  genial  the  feelings  of  reality  and  practicahUity,  and 
thence  how  much  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which 
a  contemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary  poett  ex- 
cites in  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has  heen  treated  of  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  all 
the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a 
purpose  so  important,  joined  with  that  which  must  he  claimed 
for  the  infrequency  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  perfection, 
belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  I  am  far  however 
firom  denying  that  we  have  poets  whose  general  style  possesses 
the  same  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and,  in  all  his  later  and  more  important  works,  our  laurel-honor- 
ing LaureatOr  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works  I  do  not  ap- 
pear to  myself  to  find  more  exceptions,  than  in  those  of  Words- 
worth. Quotations  or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  must  be  left  for  the  critio  who  doubts  and  would  in- 
validate the  justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
works  is  :  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the  Thoughts  and 
Sentiments, — won,  not  from  books;  but  from  the  poet's  own 
meditative  observation.  They  hxe  fresh  and  have  the  dew  upon 
them.  His  muse,  at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and 
when  she  hovers  alofl  in  her  proper  element, 

Hakes  audibly  a  linked  lay  of  truth. 

Of  trmth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes  I* 

Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one, 
which  is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 

See  page  25,  vol.  ii.  :t  or  the  two  following  passages  in  one  of 
his  humbler  compositions. 

•  [Coleridge's  Poet  Works,  p  160.— S.  a] 

t  [Star-CNuers,  stanzas  8-6.    P.  W.  il  p  96.--a  C] 
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^  **  O  Reader !  bad  joa  in  jonr  mind 

Snch  fttores  as  silent  thought  ean  bring, 
O  gentle  Reader  1  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing." 

*'  IVe  heard  of  hearts  unldnd,  kind  dMds 
With  coldness  still  returning ; 
Alas  1  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  ofbener  left  me  mourning."* 

or  in  a  still  higher  straia  the  six  beautifiil  quatraiitf,  page  134. 

^*  Thus  fitfes  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  Blackbii'd  in  the  summer  trees, 
The  Lark  upon  the  hUl, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  plMM^ 
Are  quiet  when  they  wilL 

With  Nature  never  do  th^  wage 
A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiM  and  free  I 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws; 
And  often,  ghid  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  ^ad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one,  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth. 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own. 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gooe^ 
My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
jLm  I  enough  beloved^f 

or  the  sonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  202,  vol.  ii.  ;t  or  finally  (fi>r  a 

•  [Simon  Lee.    P.  W.  v.  p.  17.-^.  C] 

t  [The  Fountain.    P.  W.  v.  pp.  84-6—8.  C] 

%  [SooneU  dedicated  to  Liberty.    Part  L  Sonnet  IV.  P.  W.  ill  p  178. 

I  grieved  for  Bonaparte,  with  a  vain  ^ 

And  an  unthinking  grief!  for  who  aspires 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires 
And  knowledge  such  as  ffe  could  never  gain  1 
Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
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Tolume  would  scarce  suffice  to  exhaust  the  instances),  the  last 
stanza  of  the  poem  on  the  withered  Celandine,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  * 

"  To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favorite — ^then,  worae  truth, 
A  Miser's  Pensioner — ^behold  our  lot  I 
O  Man  1  that  from  thy  fair  and  shining  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed  not" 

Both  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  former  exceUence,  Mr.  Words* 
worth  strikingly  resembles  Samuel  Daniel,  one'  of  the  golden 
writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethan  age,  now  most  causelessly  neg- 
lected ;  Samuel  Daniel,  whose  diction  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no 
distinction 'Of  age,  which  has  been,  and  as  long  as  our  language 
shall  last,  will  be  so  far  the  language  of  the  to-day  and  forever, 
as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us,  than  the  transitory  fashions  of 
our  own  particular  age.  A  similar  praise  is  due  to  his  senti- 
ments. No  frequency  of  perusal  can  deprive  them  of  their  fresh- 
ness. For  though  they  are  brought  into  the  full  daylight  of 
every  reader's  comprehension;  yet  are  they  drawn  up  from 
dep^  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  visit,  into  which 
few  in  any  age  have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend.  If  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  not  equally  with  Daniel  alike  intelligible  to  all 
readers  of  average  understanding  in  all  passages  of  his  works, 
the  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  greater  impu- 
rity of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.  A 
poem  is  not  necessarily  obscure,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a  work  be  perspicuous  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  written,  and 

"  Fit  audience  find,  though  few." 
To  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  firom  SecoUeOT 

The  Goyemor  who  must  be  wise  and  good. 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  weak  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees : 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Kan  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business :  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  Sway  doth  mount ;  this  is  the  stalk 
IVue  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  there. 

Hie  third  and  fourth  lines  and  part  of  the  second  are  now  a  little  altered 

-ao.] 

*  [The  Small  Celandine.    P.  W.  v.  p.  294.— S.  a] 

X* 
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tioiis  of  early  Childhood'*  the  poet  might  haye  prefixed  the 
"wiuch  Dtfnte  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Caozoni — 

"  OanzoDe,  i'  credo,  che  aaranno  radi 
Color,  che  tua  ragione  intendan  bene, 
Tanto  lor  sei  fatiooso  ed  alto."* 

"  O  lyric  song,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  may  thy  import  understand  aright : 
Thou  art  for  them  so  ardnoua  and  ao  high  1" 

But  the  ode  was  intended  for  such  readers  only  as  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 
to  venture  at  times  into  the  twilight  realms  of  consciousness,  and 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  heing,  to  which  they 
know  that  the  attributes  of  lime  and  space  are  inapplicable  and 
alien,  but  which  yet  can  not  be  conveyed,  save  in  symbols  of  time 
and  space.  For  such  readers  the  sense  is  sufficiently  plain,  and 
they  will  be  as  little  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with 
believing  the  PlatoniQ  pro-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  the  words,  as  I  am,  to  believe,  that  Plato  himself  ever  meant 
or  taught  it. 

ILoXXd  6i  in^  dyKu- 

fvdov  hnl  ^afifrpac 
^uvdvra  awerdmv  if 
di  rd  ndv  ipfitpfiuv 
Xari^ei.     ao^c  6  noX- 
Xa  elddc  ^^' 
fKt^Svrec  di  Xdffpot  ' 
irttYyXuaai^,  KopoKtQ  &Ct 
^upcana  yapvsrcv 
Aidf  npdc  6pvixa  i^elov.f 

*  [Cofuotii  Moralit  lib.  iv.  canz.  i    Tanto  lor  parli  faHeo9o  eforU  is  the 
origioBl  third  line. — S.  C] 
t  [Olymp.  ii.  ▼.  150. 

Beneath  mine  elbow  a  frill  quiver  lies 
Of  fleetest  arrows,  Bounding  to  the  wise  ; 
.  But  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters. 
His  skill  is  most  who  learns  in  Nature's  school ; 
All  else,  expert  by  rule, 
Are  none  of  hers ; 

Here  tongues  in  vehement  gabble  idly  heard, 
Clamoring,  like  daws,  at  Jove's  celea^  bird. 

Una  ia  one  of  the  good  passages  of  Mr.  Gary's  translations  of  Pindar* — S.  O.] 
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Third  (and  whfirem  lie  aoan  far  ftbove  Dftniel),  the  Binewy 
■tiength  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphs  :  the  fre- 
quent curiosa  fdicitas  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here 
give  specimens,  having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page. 
This  heauty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselyes  compelled  to 
acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth  ;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip- 
tions as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives  the  physiognonuo 
expression  to  all  thp  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  re- 
flected in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  hy  its  greater  softness  and  lus- 
tre. Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on  a  pehble,  genius  neither 
distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects ;  but  on  the  contrary  brings 
out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which  esoape  the  eye  of  com- 
mon observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been 
often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the 
dusty  high-road  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating,  vol.  i.  pages 
42  to  47,*  especially  to  the  lines 

^  So  through  the  Hftrkn4Wt  and  the  oold  ne  iUfW, 
And  not  a  Toice  yna  idle :  with  the  din 
Meunrfaile  the  precipiees  rang  aloud ; 
The  leafleBs  trees  and  every  iey  crag 
Tinkled  like  ijran ;  while  the  dietant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away." 

Or  to  the  poem  on  The  Green  Linnet,  vol.  i.  p.  244.t  What  can 
be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the  two  concluding  stanzas  ? 

*'  Upon  yon  tuft  of  haael-treeB, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  eestaaiesy 

Tet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
Tliere !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  gUmmeringi, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 


•  [Influence  of  Natural  Objects.    P.  W.  L  p.  38.— a.  C] 

f  f  P.  W.  ii.  p.  27.    The  last  stanza  is  now  a  little  altered.— S.  C.) 
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While  tbcH  before  mj  eyes  he  gleuiii* 
A  Brother  of  the  Leaves  he  Beems ; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teeme 

His  little  Bong  in  gushes : 
As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  Form  -which  he  did  feign. 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  Leaves  among  the  boshes." 

Or  the  description  of  the  blue-cap,  and  of  the  noontide  silence, 
p.  284  ;*  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  p.  299  ;\  or,  lastly,  though 

•[P.W.iLp.7L 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite 

Blue-cap,  with  his  colors  bright, 

Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be. 

Feeding  in  the  apple-tree ; 

liade  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout, 

Turning  blossoms  inside  out ; 

Hung  with  head  towards  the  ground, 

Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 

Bound  himself  and  then  unbound  *, 

Lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin  1 

Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  I 

Lig^t  of  heart,  and  light  of  limb  I 

What  is  now  become  of  Him  I 

Lambs,  that  through  the  moontains  want 

Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 

When  the  year  was  in  its  primes 

They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 

If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill, 

If  you  listen,  all  is  still. 

Save  a  little  neighboring  Rill, 

That  from  out  the  rocky  ground 

Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 

Vainly  glitters  hill  and*  plain, 

And  tiie  air  is  calm  in  vain ! 

Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lure 

Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure ; 

Creature  none  can  she  deopy 

Into  open  sign  of  joy : 

Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 

Of  the  dreary  season  near  t 

Or  that  other  pleasures  be 

Sweeter  even  than  gayety  T— S.  0.] 

t  [P.W.iip.8lO 
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I  might  multiply  the  references  to  ten  times  the  number,  to  the 
poem,  80  completely  Wordsworth's,  commencing 

"  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  Bbower" — * 

Fifth :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought 
with  sensibility ;  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man  ;  the  sympathy 
indeed  of  a  contemplator,  rather  than  a  fellow-sufferer  or  co-mate, 
{spectator,  haud  particeps)  but  of  a  contemplator,  from  whose 
▼iew  no  difierence  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature  ; 
no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  of  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance, 
wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine.  The  superscription  and 
the  image  of  the  Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him  under  the 
dark  hues,  with  which  guilt  or  x^lamity  had  cancelled  or  cross- 
barred  it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  and  find  themselves 
in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified,  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In 
this  mild  and  philosophic  pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me 
without  a  compeer.  Such  as  he  is :  so  he  tvrites.  See  vol.  i. 
pages  134  to  136,t  or  that  most  affecting  composition.  The  Af- 

*  [Laey.    P.  W.  ii  p.  91.    lliis  poem  contains  tbose  most  beauiifol 

She  shall  be  sportiye  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  kiwn 

Or  up  th^  mountain  springs ; 
And  her's  shall  be  the  breathing  bflJm, 
And  her's  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  thingsw 

Hie  floating  douds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Bven  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. — S.  C] 

f  [Tb  said,  that  some  hove  died  for  love.    P.  W.  l  p.  164. 

Amongst  the  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections  is  one  oalled,  from  its  first 
line,  "I  trayelled  among  unknown  men,"  which  ends  with  these  lines» 
wherein  the  poet  addresses  his  nativs  kmd : 
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moTEON  OP  Makgabet  '    '  OF  ■  y*  pages  16^  to  168L 

which  no  mother,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experieaoe,  no 
parent  can  read  without  a  tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric, 
in  the  former  edition,  entitled,  The  Mad  Mother,!  pages  174  to 
178,  of  which  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the  stansaa, 
both  of  them  for  their  pathoe,  and  the  former  for  the  fine  tranr 
fiition  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  so  expressiTe  of 
that  deranged  state,  in  which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the 
Bufierer's  attention  is^  abruptly  drawn  off  by  evety  trifle,  and  ia 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  despotic  thought, 
bringing  home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  fusing  power  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Passion,  the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  ab* 
ruptly  diverted,  no  longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"  Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  agsin  I 
It  cools  my  blood ;  it  oools  my  brsm ; 
Thy  Ups,  I  feel  them,  baby  1  they 
Draw  ft>om  my  heart  the  pain  awmy. 
Oh  I  press  me  with  thy  little  band ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breese  I  see  is  in  the  tree  1 
It  comes  to  oool  my  babe  and  me." 

**  Thy  £sther  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
Tia  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
Tis  all  thine  own  l>-and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  ftir  to  Tiew, 
Tis  fiur  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  I 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed 

A  friend,  a  true  poet  himself  to  whom  I  owe  some  new  insight  into  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  who  showed  me,  to  my  surpris«» 
that  there  were  nooks  in  that  rich  and  varied  region,  some  of  the  shy  treasures 
of  which  I  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  first  made  me  feel  the  great 
beauty  of  this  stanza ;  in  which  the  Poet^  as  it  were,  tpreath  dtnf  and  nighi 
over  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  seems,  under  the  influenoe  of  passionate 
feeling,  to  thmk  of  England,  whetlMr  in  li^t  or  darkness,  ^gi^f  as  Imt  play- 
pkoe  and  verdant  home.— ^.  0.] 

•  [l^e  AfBietion  of  Afargaret.    P.  W.  l  p.  1'77^-a  0.] 

t  [Her  eyes  are  wild    P.  W.  L  p.  S6&— £L  C] 
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But  thoa  wilt  Ureiriih  me  in'  lote; 
And  -what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brorwn  I 
Tis  well  for  me  thou  caiiet  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be."* 

Last,  and  pre-eminently  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  of 
Imagination  in  the  highest  and  Btricteet  seoM  of  the  word.  In 
the  play  oi  fancy,  Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always 
graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally 
too  strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such  as 
appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  research,  rather  than  spon- 
taneous presentation.  Indeed  his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself,  as 
mere  and  unmodified  fancy.f  But  in  imaginative  power,  ho 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton ; 

*  ["  lieditatiye  pathos,"  ^*  the  uuiou  of  subtle  thought  with  sensibility," 
is  highly  manifested  in  a  poem  among  those  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  en- 
titled **  When  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  world."  The  last  paragraph 
eontains  those  lines  of  marked  expression 

- —  Even  so  didst  thou  beoome 
A  Hlent  poet ;  from  the  solitude 
Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  watohfol  heart 
Still  oouchant,  an  inevitable  ear, 
And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  manli  touch. 

P.  W.  ii  p.  801. 

Tk^  apeedh  of  Francis  to  his  sister  in  Ooato  ii.  of  The  White  Doe,  esp«- 
eiaUy  from  the  linee 

Por  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offbnoe 
To  Qod  or  man, 

is  a  beantifol  and  lofty  strain,  breathing,  amid  deep  pathos,  a  spiritual  ele- 
vation, tor  which  A^ntly  seems  a  poor  word. — S.  C] 

f  [How  true  this  is  I  The  Ftmey  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  I  feel 
disposed,  in  my  own  mind,  to  resign  to  my  Father's  stricture ;  it  is  rather 
like  the  miniainre  painting  of  ene  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  bold  style 
in  erajooa.  Bot  meet  of  the  poems,  placed  by  the  author  himself  under 
^  head  o€  Fknqy,  are  superficially  fane^,  but  internally'  fiur  mbra  The 
Otttn  Linnet  deriTca  its  charm  from  the  exquisite  descriptiob  of  the  bird, 
and  the  feeling  conveyed  through  him,  of  vemal  rapture--<of  "  the  musto 
and  the  bloom.  And  all  the  mighty  ravishmeat  of  Spring."  Im  the  Uttibs 
posin  To  a  Sescttm,  Ftaey  does  but  flit,  hbe  a  swallow,  over  a  depth  of  hu* 
man  tenderness.  Stanzas  yiii.  and  ix.  of  The  Oak  ami  Bropm  contain  •> 
lovely  natural  description.  The  first  poem  To  the  Daitg  is  fliU  of  sweet 
s«ntiment»  remindib|^one  a  UtUe  of  Bona    Tkkw  poema  to  the  Oelandi^ 
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and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own.  To  employ 
his  own  words,  which  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illnstratioii, 
he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 


•I 


add  the  gleam, 


The  light  that  never  waB,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  oQlisecration,  and  the  Poet*8  dream.** 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously  manifesting 
this  faculty  ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  render 
my  analysis  of  Imagination,  its  origin  and  characters,  thoroughly 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  this 
poet's  works  without  recognizing,  more  or  less,  the  presence  and 
the  iilfluences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees,!  vol.  i.  pages  303,  304. 

abound  in  happy  expreesioDB  and  images.  What  truth  of  nature  poetioaUy 
exhibited  is  tiiere  in  this  stanza  1 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest. 
Thou  "wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun 
When  we've  little  warmth  or  none 

Of  all  common  flowers  the  small  celandine  isihe  most  burnished:  it  seems 
as  if  the  Sun  had  inclosed  a  bit  of  gold  in  its  cup  when  he  sent  it  forward 
as  his  harbinger.  In  the  poems  To  a  Skylark  and  The  I>anish  Boy  the 
general  conception  seems  to  me  imaginative,  though  the  particulars  in  each 
ease  are  instances  of  Fancy.  To  call  up  that  "  spirit  of  Noon-day,"  to 
clothe  him  with  the  attributes  of  Spring  and  of  Day-time,  and  by  an  ex- 
quisite tnetatheM  to  invest  his  habitation, — ^the  "  lovely  dell"  in  which  ''he 
walks  alone," — ^with  the  spirituality  of  his  presence^  was  surely  the  work 
of  imagination ;  no  mere  effort  of  memory,  or  of  the  associative  power 
alone,  for  the  result  of  the  whole  is  something  which  aets  upon  the  mind 
'*  like  a  new  existence."  (See  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Prefiwse  to  the  edit  of 
1816.  P.  W.  p.  zxviiL)  This  poem  seems  to  illustrate  the  joint  action  of 
YBoey  and  Imagination.  Hie  mere  "  aggregation  or  associatioD''  of  images, 
—that  part  of  the  process,  in  any  example,  however,  upon  the  whole,  ioia* 
ginative, — ^my  Father  would,  I  suppose,  have  assigned  to  Fancy ;  lor  hsw 
otherwise  can  we  define  her  office  ?  But  this  operation  may  be  carried  so* 
more  or  less,  in  subservience  to  the  higher  law  of  poetic  ereatioii,  as  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  la  The  Danish  Boy. — S.  C] 

•  [From  Elegiac  Stanzas.    P.  W.  v.  p.  811.— S.  0.] 

t  [From  Yew  Trees.    P.  W.  iL  p.  84.— &  0.]  ^ 
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"  But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  thoM  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capadous  grove ; 
Hoge  trnnka  1 — and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
XJp-ooiling,  and  inveterately  conyolved ; 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
Tliat  threaten  the  profane ; — a  pillared  shade* 
Upon  whose  g^assless  floor  of  red-brown  hue, 
By  sheddings  from  the  pinal  umbrage  tinged*  ^ 
Perennially — ^beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
With  unrejoicing  berries — ghostly  shapes 
Kay  meet  at  noontide ;  Fear  and  trembling  Hon^ 
Silence  and  FoBssiaBT ;  Death,  the  Skeleton, 
And  Time,  the  Shadow ;  there  to  celebrate, 
Aa  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturb'd  of  mossy  stone, 
tJnited  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glazamara's  inmoet  cayee." 

The  efiect  of  the  old  man's  figure  in  the  poem  of  Resolution 
AHD  Independence,  vol.  ii.  page  33. 

"  While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently  "f 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  19th,  26th,  3l8t,  and  33d,  in  the  collection 
of  ztaisoellaneous  sonnetst — the  sonnet  on  the  subjugation  of  Swit- 

*  ["  Ptmn^  umbrage**  in  all  the  editions.  I  have  left  my  Father's  sub- 
itttution,  as  a  curious  instance  of  a  possible  different  reading.  *'  Pmy  shade" 
and  **  piny  yerdure"  we  read  of  in  the  poets ;  but  *'  pinal"  I  belieye  is  new. 
Pining,  whidi  has  quite  a  different  sense,  is  doubtless  still  better ;  but  per> 
baps  my  Father's  ear  shrunk  from  it  after  the  word  "  thtddingi*  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line. — S.  C] 

t  [P.  W.  a  p.  128.    Stanxa  xix.— a  O.] 

X  ["  Where  lies  the  Land."  Ih  iii.  p.  88.  *'  Eyen  as  a  Dragon's  Sye," 
p.  66.  **  O  Mountain  Stream  r  iy.  p.  20.  **  Earth  has  not  any  thing  to 
show  more  fair,"  liL  p.  78.  "  Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne^" 
p.  80.  **  It  is  a  beauteous  Eyening— calm  and  free."  (Now — *'  Air  sleeps 
—from  strife  or  stir  the  clouds  are  free")  p.  82.— 7S.  0.] 
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zerland,  page  210,*  or  the  last  ode,  from  which  I  especially  select 
the  two  following  stanzas  or  paragraphs,  pages  849  to  350.t 

'*Oar  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgettiDg: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  ua,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  oometh  from  afiur. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulnees, 
And  not  in  utter  uakednees, 
But  trailing  douds  of  glory  do  we  oome 
-  From  Qodf  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prisoa-house  begin  to  dose 

Upon  the  gjrowing  Boy ; 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  1 
The  Youth  who  daily  further  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  stiU  is  Nature's  Priest, 

♦  ["  Two  voices  are  there."    P.  W.  iiL  p.  186. 

The  Sonnet  "  I  heard  (alas  I  'twas  only  in  a  dream)"  iii.  p.  47,  is  a  beau- 
tiful companion  to  "  Methought  I  saw."  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself 
with  finding  this  sort  of  cognateness  or  companionable  diaracter  amongst 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  as  we  play  with  a  wreath  of  gems,  plaenig 
them  in  many  different  lights  and  positions  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye, 
BO  playing  with  these  jewels  of  poetry  I  have  coupled  the  splendid  sonn^ 
"Fair  Star  of  Evening,"  p.  176,  with  that  eompoud  on  WutminMter  bridge, 
p.  178 ;— "  Two  voices  are  there,"  ib.  p.  186,  with  "  Once  did  die  hold  the 
gorgeous  earth  in  fee,"  ib.  p.  180  ; — "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,"  ih  p. 
85,  with  "  I  watch  and  long  have  watched,"  ih  x>.  46  ; — and,  not  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  whole  of  my  match-making  fiBncies,  "  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
oi;*'  ih  p.  190,  or  "  When  I  have  borne  in  memory,"  ih  p.  191,  with  thit 
truly  majestic  one, 

— ^Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood :  ih  p.  186. 

which  begins  with  such  a  quiet  gravity,  and  flows  on  so  naturally  into  the 
ezceae  of  solemn  grandeur.  My  Father  quoted  this  noUe  sonnet  in  I^m 
Friend,  when  it  first  appeared,  but  the  FulUie  of  1609  eared  little  for  The 
Friend  and  its  philosophy,  or  for  the  strains  of  the  great  philosophic  Poet 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  have  been  collected  and  puUished  separately  io 
one  vol  by  Mozon,  1888.  The  finest  »et,  in  my  opinion,  is  Psrt  i  of  those 
dedicated  to  Liberty.  (P.  W.  iii.  pp.  176-200.)  The  three  sonnets  to  Sleep, 
ih  pp.  14,  15,  16,  and  the  four  on  Personal  Talk,  ih  pp.  89,  40,  41,  42,  are 
very  beautiful  and  peculiar ;  not  Miltonie  or  Shakspearian,  or  Potrardiian; 
nor  like  the  productions  of  any  later  sonneteers ;  hot  entirely  Wordawerth^ 
ian  and  inimitaMe. — S.  0.] 
A  [P.  W.  V.  p.  840.— a  0.] 
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And  by  the  yiaioa  splendid 

Is  on  his  WSJ  attended ; 
At  length  the  3ilan  percelyes  it  die  awaj, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  conunon  daj.** 

And  pages  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode.* 

"  O  joj  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive ! 

Tlie  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  Itbuedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast :— > 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  tho^e  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Bhink  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  moral  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised  I 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-Ught  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  us— cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence ;  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  Ustlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor. 
Nor  lian  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  tibat  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  1 
Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

•  [R  W.  V.  pp.  842-4.— S.  0.] 
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And  smce  it  would  be  tinfair  to  conclude  with  an  extract, 
which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must  yet,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  and  the  subject,  be  interesting  or  perhaps  intelli- 
gible, to  but  a  limited  number  of  readers ;  I  will  add,  from  the 
poet's  last  published  work,  a  passage  equally  Wordsworthian ; 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displayed 
therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  feeling.  See  White 
Doe,  page  5.* 

"  Fast  the  church-yard  fills ; — ^anon 
Look  again  and  Uiey  all  are  g^ne ; 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  I 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard : — 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice  I 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel : 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal ; 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time." 

"  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  traoqoilly, 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy, 
Hie  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmuring  near. 
— When  soft !— the  dusky  trees  between. 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green. 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  foond. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  churdi>yard  ground—- 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod, 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe  I 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ! 

*  [P.  W.  iy.  pp.  48-60.     There  are  now  two  or  three  alight  attflra- 
tiooa.-^.  0.] 
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Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  fiur  away — 
A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain." 

"  What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate  I 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Is  through  space  of  open  day. 
Where  the  enamored  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fisJl, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 
From  BonTe  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath,"  ' 

The  following  analog^y  will,  I  am  apprehenaivOi  appear  dim 
and  fantastic,  but  in  reading  Bartram's  Travels  I  could  not  help 
transcribing  the  following  lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected 
simile  and  metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect  and  genius. — 
"  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  tena- 
cious clay ;  and  that  on  a  foimdation  of  rocks,  which  oflen  break 
through  both  strata,  lifling  their  backs  above  the  surface.*  The 
trees  which  chiefly  grow  here  are  the  gigantic,  black  oak ;  mag- 
nolia grandi-flora ;  fraximus  excelsior ;  platane  ;  and  a  few  stately 
tulip-trees."  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  taiU  produce,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  prophesy  :  but  I  could  pronounce  with  the  liveliest  con- 
victions what  he  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  First  Genu- 
DiE  Philosophic  PoEM.f 

*  [Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ac,  and  the  Cherokee 
eoontry,  ^k&,  by  W.  Bartram,  1^92,  p.  86.  At  p.  897  of  this  book  Mr. 
Wordsworth  may  have  found  his  authority  for  the  strawberry  gathering 
of  the  Cherokee  girls  spoken  of  in  Ruth.  *"  He  told  of  girls— a  happy 
fw<r  Ac.— S.  C] 

f  [Mr.  Coleridge  has  spoken  of  '*  the  poem  so  completely  Wordsworth's 
ffflnin^n*^"g 

Tliree  years  she  grew  in  aun  and  shower." 

It  is  indeed  ezquintely  Wordsworthian,  and  there  are  many  others  of  ont 
great  poet  whidi,  like  this,  some  in  an  equal  degree,  are  characterized  by  a 
most  transparent  diction  which  holds,  as  in  a  crystal  shrine,  a  subtle  strain 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  seems  so  intimately  united  with  the  peeuliar 
words  in  which  it  is  uttered  as  to  be  ahnost  one  with  them.    Sudh  are  tha 
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The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail  to  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  those,  who  have  made  it  a  bnsineaB  to 
attack  and  ridicale  Mr.  Wordsworth's  compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imaged  as  concentric  circles. 
The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  beyond  the  latter,  but  he  has 
confined  himself  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designat- 
ing these  critics,  as  '*  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet, 

Lines  to  H.  C.  six  years  old.    The  Sghland  Girl,  She  was  a  Fliantam  c^ 
delight,  and  others. 

Due- honor  is  done  to  Peter  Bell,  at  this  time,  by  students  pf  poetry  in 
general,  but  some,  even  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  greatest  admirers,  do  not 
quite  satisfy  me  in  their  admiration  of  the  Wagoner,  a  poem  which  my 
dear  uncle,  Mr.  Southey,  preferred  even  to  the  former.  lek  trill  meime 
J)enkung9art  hierin  niemanden  aufdringen^  as  Lessing  says :  I  will  force 
my  way  of  thin]dng  on  nobody,  but  take  the  liberty,  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, to  express  it.  The  sketches  of  hill  and  valley  in  this  poem  have  a 
lightness  and  spirit — an  Allegro  touch— distinguishing  them  from  the  grave 
and  elevated  splendor  which  characterizes  Mr.  Wordsworth's  represeota- 
tions  of  Nature  in  general,  and  from  the  pensive  tenderness  of  those  in  Hie 
White  Doe,  while  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  human  interest  of  the  pieee: 
indeed  it  is  the  harmonious  sweetness  of  the  composition  which  is  most 
dwelt  upon  by  its  special  admirers.  In  its  course  it  describes,  with  bold 
brief  touches,  the  striking  mountain  tract  from  Qrasmere  to  Keswick ;  it 
commences  with  an  evening  storm  among  the  mountains,  presents  a  hvefy 
interior  of  a  country  inn  during  midnight,  and  concludes  after  bringing  xm 
in  sight  of  St  John*s  Yale  and  the  Vale  of  Keswick  seen  by  daybreak— 
"Skiddaw  touched  with  rosy  light,"  and  the  prospect  from  Kathdale  Fell 
<*  hoar  with  the  frost-like  dvws  of  dawn :"  thus  giving  a  beautiful  and  well- 
contrasted  Panorama,  produced  by  the  most  delicate  and  masterly  strokes 
of  the  pencil.  Well  may  Mr.  Ruskin,  a  fine  observer  and  eloquent  deeeriber 
of  various  classes  of  natural  appearances,  speak  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the 
great  poetic  landscape  painter  of  the  age.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  has  Ibond  how 
seldom  the  great  landscape  painters  are  powerful  in  expressing  human  pas- 
nons  and  affections  on  canvass,  or  even  suocessftil  in  the  introduetaon  of  hu- 
man figures  into  their  foregrounds :  whereas  in  the  poetic  paintings  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  the  landscape  is  always  subordinate  to  a  higher  interest ;  cer- 
tainly, in  the  Wogoner,  the  little  sketch  of  human  nature  which  ooeapies^ 
as  it  were,  the  front  of  that  encircling  back-groimd,  the  picture  of  Benjamin 
and  his  temptations,  his  humble  friends  and  the  mute  companions  of  his 
way,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  combining  with  sportiveness  a  homely 
pathos,  which  miist  ever  be  delightful  to  some  of  those  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  ale-house  scene  in  Tarn  O'Shnnter,  parts  of  Yoss's  Lmse  or 
Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon ;  though  it  differs  from  each  of  them  as  mudi 
as  they  differ  from  each  other.  The  Epilogue  carries  on  the  feeling  of  the 
piece  very  beautifully. — S.  0.] 
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and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him  ;***  men  of  pakied  imagina- 
tions, in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid  ;***  who, 
tfaereibie,  feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  or  with  the  many  are 
greedy  afler  vicious  provocatives."* 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Wordsworth's  merits.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  as  I  might  wish  for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I 
dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  de- 
clared my  opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his  theory,  either 
as  cause  or  eflect,  will  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  to  aU  the  poet's 
admirers  and  advocates.  More  indiscriminate  than  mine  their 
admiration  may  be  :  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  can  not  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  censure,  other 
than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
form  it.  Above  all,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  criticism 
was  not  only  wanted ;  but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability, 
it  must  conduce,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  repu- 
lotion.  ISJBfame  belongs  to  another  age,  and  can  neither  be 
accelerated  nor  retarded.  How  small  the  proportion  of  the  de- 
fects are  to  the  beauties,  I  have  repeatedly  declared  ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them  originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.  Had 
they  been  more  and  greater,  I  should  still,  as  a  friend  to  his  liter- 
ary chauracter  in  the  present  age,  consider  an  analytic  display  of 
them  BA  pare  gain;  if  only  it  removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting 
minds  even  the  foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  strange 
mistake,  so  slightly  grounded  yet  so  widely  and  industriously 
propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  turn  for  simplicity  !  I  am  not 
half  as  much  irritated  by  hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vul- 
garity of  style,  subject,  and  conception ;  as  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  gilded  side  of  the  same  meanmg,  as  displayed  by  seme  affected 
admiiers,  with  whom  he  is,  forsooth,  a  "  sweet,  simple  poet !" 
and  so  natural,  that  little  master  Charles  and  his  younger  sister 
are  so  charmed  with  them,  that  they  play  at  '*  Goody  Blake,"  or 
at  "  Johnny  and  Betty  Foy  !" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems,  published  with  these  biographi- 
cal sketches,  important  enough  (which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 

'  ♦  [Supplement  to  the  Preface.    P.  W.  ill  p.  822. 
The  next  pttrngraph  to  this  sentence,  with  a  small  foot-note,  la  with* 
drawn ;  respecting  which  aee  the  Introdnotion. — S.  C] 
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beliere),  to  deaerve  such  a  distinctioB ;  even  as  I  have  done^  eo 
would  I  be  done  unto. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volame  of  Poems, 
entitled  Sibtlline  Leaves,  and  the  present  volumes,  up  to  this 
page,  heen  printed,  and  ready  fer  publication.  But,  ere  I  speak 
of  myself  in  the  tones,  which  are  alone  natural  to  me  vnder  the 
circumstances  of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  myself  to  the 
Reader  as  I  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  my  literary  life  : 

When  Hope  grew  round  qm^  like  the  climbing  vine, 
Aad  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  eeem'd  mine  I* 

For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  from  the  letters,  which  I 
wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  which  appeared  likely  to  be 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title 
of  this  work. 

*  [Ooleridge's  Poetical  Works,  p.  181.-— S.  0. 

Miraturqm  nomi/nrndtM,  et  non  nta  pcma,    Gcorg.  IL  y.  Btr^Ei.] 
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LETTER    I. 

Off  Btinday  moining,  September  16, 1798,  the  Homboig  ptAet 
wt  sail  from  Yannonth :  and  I,  for  the  fiist  time  in  my  life, 
beheld  my  native  land  retiring  from  me.     At  the  moment  of  its 
disappearance — ^in  aU  the  kirks,  churches,  ehapels»  and  meetings 
honses,  in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  conatrymen 
were  at  that  time  assembled,  I  will  dare  question  whether  there 
Was  one  more  ardent  prayer  offered  up  to  heaven,  than  that 
which  I  then  preferred  for  my  country.     '*  Now  then,'*  (said  I  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  me),  "  we  are  out  of  oar 
country."     "  Not  yet,  not  yet  !*'  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the 
Bea ;  "  This,  too,  is  a  Briton's  country."     This  ban  mat  gave  a 
finip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my  feUow-passen- 
gers,  who  were  all  on  the  deck.     We  were  eighteen  in  number, 
tiddicetj  fire  Engliriimen,  an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman 
and  his  servant,  an  Huioverian  and  his  servant, «  Prussian,  a 
Swede,  two  Banes,  and  a  Id^ulatto  boy,  a  G^man  taiknr  and  his 
wife  (the  smallest  couple  1  ever  beheld),  and  a  Jew.     We  vr&te 
an  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  lime  I  observed  marks  of  dismay. 
The  lady  retired  to  the  cabin  in  some  conftunon,  and  many  of  the 
faces  round  me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  appear- 
ance ;  and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on  deck  was 
lessened  by  one  half.     I  was  giddy,  but  not  side,  and  the  giddi- 
ness soon  went  away,  but  left  a  feverishness  and  want  of  appetite, 
which  I  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  UBva  MephUU  of 
the  bilge- water  ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the  expor- 
tations  from  the  cabin.     However,  I  was  well  «iough  to  join  the 
aUe-bodied  passengers,  one  of 'Whom  ohs«rvsd  aot  inaptly,  ih»^ 
yoi«.  m.  T 
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MomuB  might  have  disooTered  an  eianer  way  to  Bee  a  man's  in- 
sde,  than  hy  placing  a  window  in  hie  breast.  Ha  needed  only 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  packet-boat. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  packet  is  far  superior  to  a  stage- 
coach, as  a  means  of  making  men  open  out  to  each  other.  In  the 
latter  the  uniformity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  de- 
finitiveness  of  the  pc^od,  at  which  the  company  will  separate, 
makes  each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going, 
than  of  those  with  whom  he  is  going.  But  at  sea,  more  cariosity 
is  excited,  if  only  on  this  acooont,  that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  ara  of  greater  importance  to  you, 
from  the  uncertainty  how  long  yon  may  be  obliged  to  house  with 
them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood ;  and  if  of  different  coun- 
tries, there  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and 
more  to  communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the  Danes 
in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the  deck 
and  fallen  asleep ;  but  was  awakened  by  one  of  them,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  told  me  that  they  had  been 
seeking  me  in  every  hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
join  their  party  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
such  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  junable  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with  which  he  spoke  it.  I 
went,  and  found  some  excellent  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes 
with  a  pine-apple.  The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teology, 
and  dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and  blade 
worsted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  well  for  a 
Methodist  missionary.  However  I  disclaimed  my  title.  What 
then  may  you  be  ?  A  man  of  fortune  ?  No ! — A  merchant  ? 
No !— A  merchant's  traveller  ?  t^o  I— A  clerk  ?  No  ! — Un 
PhUosophe,  perhaps  ?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in  which 
of  all  possible  names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  to 
that  of  **  un  Philasophe"  But  I  was  weary  of  being  questioned, 
and  rather  than  be  nothing,  or  at  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
man,  I  submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in  the 
word  "  un  Philosopher — ^The  Dane  then  informed  me,  that  all 
in  the  present  party  were  Philosophers  likewise.  Certes  we  were 
not  of  the  Stoic  school.  For  we  dfank  and  talked  and  sung,  till 
we  talked  and  sung  all  together  ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  at 
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least,  were,  very  intelligihly  and  appropriately  entitled  reds. 
The  passengOTS,  who  lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of 
■ea-neknesB,  must  have  found  oar  bacchanalian  merriment 


atone 


Hanh  aad  of  diBsonant  mood  from  their  complaint.* 

I  thought  BO  at  the  time ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose,  of  supporting 
my  newly  assumed  philosophical  character)  I  thought  too,  how 
closely  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  are  csnnected  with  the 
fear  of  death,  and  how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a  man  with  a 
elear  white  complexion,  white  hair,  and  white  eyebrows ;  looked 
silly,  and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The 
other,  whom,  by  way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  the  Dane,  had 
likewise  white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  brother,  with 
ilender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slightly  pock-fretten.  This 
man  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a 
&ithful  portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly  censured 
fat  an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonentity.  I  had  re- 
tired to  my  station  in  the  boat — ^he  came  and  seated  himself  by 
my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  commenced  the 
oonversation  in  the  most  magnific  style,  and,  as  a  sort  of  pioneer- 
ing to  his  own  vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  such  grossness !  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  comparison.  His 
language  and  accentuation  were  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  I 
detennined  for  once  in  my  life  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation. 
Here  it  ^follows  somewhat  abridged,  indeed,  but  in  all  other 
respects  as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Tat  imagination  !  vat  language  !  vat  vast  science ! 
and  vat  eyes !  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead !  0  my  heafen !  vy, 
yoa'je  a  Got ! 

Answer.  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Sir. 

The  Dams.  0  me  !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  you ! — 
No,  no,  no  !  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — ^yes,  ten  tousand  a  year — 
yes,  ten  tousand  pound  a  year  !  Yell — and  vat  is  dhat  ?  a  mere 
trifle  !  I  'ouldn't  gif  my  sincere  heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. 
Yes,  you're  a  Got !  I  a  mere  man !  But,  my  dear  friend  !  dhink 
of  me,  as  a  man !     Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now,  my  dear 

•  [Ifilton'a  Sam«m  Agonistes,  I  661.— a  0.] 
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fi{eiid--i«  I  not  t^  eloqiient  ?     Ii  I  not  speak  Eagiidi  ^ny 
fine? 

Answ.  Meet  admirably!  Believe,  me,  Sir!  I  have  wtiSSiam 
heard  even  a  native  talk  aojhiently. 

The  Dane.  {Sqtieezing  my  hand  tcith great  vehemence.)  My 
dear  friend !  vat  an  afiection  and  fidelity  ve  have  fer  each  odher ! 
Bnt  tell  me,  do  tell  me,— Is  I  not,  now  and  den,  qpeak  iome  fiudt  ? 
Is  I  not  in  some  wrong  ? 

Answ.  Why,  Sir !  perhaps  it  mighf^be  observed  by  nice  orities 
in  the  English  language,  that  you  occasionally  use  the  word  "  is" 
instead  of  **  am."  In  our  best  companies  we  generally  say  I  am, 
and  not  I  is  or  Tie.    Excuse  me,  ^ !  it  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Dane.  0 ! — is,  is,  am,  am,  am.  Yes,  yes — ^I  know,  I 
know. 

Answ.  lam,  thou  art,  he  is,  toe  are,  yeare,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — ^I  know,  I  know-^ilm,  am,  am,  is  dbe 
pressens,  and  is  is  dhe  pevfectum — ^yes,  yes — and  are  is  dhe  jdup' 
quam  peffectmn. 

Answ.  And  art.  Sir !  is ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear,  firiend !  it  is  dhe  piusquam  perfedum, 
no,  no— dhat  is  a  great  lie ;  are  is  dhe  plmquam  peffectum^ 
and  art  is  dhe  piusquam  plue-perfectum — {then,  swinging  my 
hand  to  and  fro,  and  cocking  his  little  bright  haafd  eyes  at  me, 
that  danced  with  vanity  and  wine) — ^You  see,  my  dear  friend ' 
that  I  too  have  some  lehming. 

Answ.  Learning,  Sir?  Who  dares  suspect  it  ?  Whocaahstsii 
to  you  for  a  minute,  who  can  even  look  at  you,  without  peroeiv- 
ittg  the  extent  of  it  ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend ! — {then  with  a  would-be  humble 
look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  if  he  was  reasioning)  I  could  not 
talk  so  ofpreesens  and  imperfectum,  SLn^futurum  SLud  plusquanh 
plue  perfectum,  and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend!  without  some 
lehming  ? 

Answ.  Sir  !  a  man  like  you  can  not  taBc  on  any  subject  with- 
out discovering  the  depth  of  his  information. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  grammatio  Greek,  my  firiend ;  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
{laughing,  and  sunnging  my  hand  to  and  fro — then  tpith  a 
sudden  transition  to  great  solemnity.)  Now  I  will  tell  yen, 
my  dear  friend !  Dhere  did  happen  about  me  vat  de  wlu^  his> 
toria  of  Denmark  rsooid  no  instance  about  nobody  else.     Dhe 


VAfOip  did  aak  xne  all  dhe  questiaiui  about  aU  dho  i^ligion  in  dha 
Ladn  grammar. 

Anaw.  The  grammar.  Sir  ?    The  langaage,  I  prerome 

Tae  Danb.  (A  Utile  offend€d.)  Grammar  i«  langnaget  and 
language  is  granunar—- * 

Answ.  Ten  thousand  pardon3 ! 

Ths  Dahe.  Yell,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  years-*^  . 

Aksw.  Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

Ths  Dans.  No  more.  4  vas  fourteen  yean  old— and  he  aaked 
me  all  questiona,  religion  and  philosoj^y,  and  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language— and  I  answered  him  all  erery  one,  my  dear  £dend ! 
all  in  dhe  Latin  language. 

Abibw.  a  i^odigy !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

Thb  Daub.  No,  no,  no!  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great  aupennr 
tendant. 

Answ.  Yes!  a  bishop, 

Teb  Daub*  A  biriiop-— not  a  mere  i»edicant,  not  a  predigeru* 

Amw.  My  dear  Sir  !  we  have  misunderstood  each  other.  I 
said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so  eady  an  age  was  a 
pied]^,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is  wooderfiil ;  that  does  not  oftsA 
happen. 

Tbb  Dabb.  Often!  Dhere  isnotTpainetaneereeoxdedindha 
whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Ajisw.  And  sinee  then^  Bir  '     ■  ? 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Yest  Indies — to  our  Island, 
and  dheie  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid  booki.  No  I  no  !  I  put  my 
geniiis  anodher  way— and  I  haf  made  ten  touaand  pound  a  year. 
Is  not  dhat  gA^t^s,  my  dear  friend  ?-*-But  vat  is  money  ?.^I 
dhink  dhe  poorest  man  alive  toj  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  friend ! 
my  little  fbrtnne  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  because  I  eaa 
do  good — ^BD  man  with  so  little  a  ibrtnne  ever  did  so  mneh  gener- 
osit7*-no  per80B,-H{U)  man  pecson,  no  woman  person  ever  denies 
it.     But  we  are  all  Got's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  inteirUpted  him,  and  the  other  Dane,  the 
Swede,  nnd  the  Prussian,  joined  us,  together  with  a  young  Bag* 
liflhman  who  spdra  the  Greiman  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me 
many  of  the  Pniasian's  jokes.  The  Pxussian  was  a  travelliag 
OHBchaitt,  turned  of  thieesooie,  a  hale  man,  tall,  strong,  and 
stout,  fiill  of  stevies,  gestienlatieBa,  and  bufibonery,  with  the  soul 
tt  wall  aa  ifae  look  of  a  owntehank*  who,  while  he  is  making 
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you  laugh,  picks  your  pocket.  Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and  droll 
gestures,  there  remained  one  look  untouched  by  laughter ;  and 
that  one  look  was  the  true  face,  the  others  were  but  its  masL 
The  Hanoverian  wsa  a  pale,  fiit,  bloated  young  man,  whose 
father  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  army-contiBO- 
tor.  He  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  young  Englishtnen 
of  fortune.  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  without  informa- 
tion or  literature ;  but  a  most  egregious  coxcomb.  He  had  bem 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  House  dP  Commons,  and  had  once 
'spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applause  in  a  debating 
society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  have  qualified-  himself  with 
laudable  industry :  for  he  was  perfect  in  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  and  with  an  accent,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  Scotchman  in  Roderio  Random,  who  professed  to  teach  the 
English  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  deferring  to  my  supe- 
rior judgment,  whether  or  no  I  had  pronounced  this  or  that  word 
with  propriety,  or  ''the  true  delicacy."  When  he  spoke,  though 
it  were  only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  he  always  rose ;  for  which  I 
could  detect  no  other  motive,  than  his  partiality  to  that  elegant 
phrase  so  liberally  introduced  in  the  orations  of  our  British- legis- 
lators, **  While  I  am  on  my  legs.'*  The  Swede,  whom  for  rear 
sons  that  will  soon  appear,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Nobility,  was  a  strong-featured,  scurvy-faced  man,  his  oomplesion 
resembling,  in  color,  a  red  hot  poker  beginning  to  cool.  He  ap- 
peared miserably  dependent  on  the  Dane ;  but  was,  however,  in- 
comparably the  best  informed  and  most  rational  of  the  party. 
Indeed  his  manners  and  conversation  discovered  him  to  be  both 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold : 
the  French  gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck  so  ill,  that  I  could 
observe  nothing  eonoeming  him,  except  the  afiectionate  attentions 
of  his  servant  to  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  very  sick  himself, 
and  every  now  and  then  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  his  master,  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated 
himself  again  by  him,  now  supporting  his  head,  now  wiping  his 
forehead  and  talking  to  him  ail  the  while  in  the  most  soothing 
tones.  There  had  been  a  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  very  ludi- 
crous kind  in  the  cabin,  between  the  little  German  tailor  and  his 
little  wifo.  He  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  her.  This  had  struck  the  little  woman  ai  a  very  cruel  action ; 
she  insisted  upon  their  having  but  one,  and  aasored  the  mate  in 
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the  most  piteona  tones,  that  «he  was  his  lawful  wife.  The  mate 
and  the  cahin  boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abused  the  little  man 
for  his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  hoisted  him 
into  the  same  compartment  with  his  sea-sick  wife.  This  quanel 
was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  procured  me  a  bed,  which  I  others 
wise  should  not  have  had. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  rolled  higher,  and  the 
Bane,  by  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  eliminated  enough  of 
what  he  had  been  swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal 
more.  His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  t.  e,  a  very 
little  warm  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg,  His  servant  boy,  a  black-eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good* 
natnred  round  face,  exactly  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut- 
kemel.  The  Dane  and  I  were  again  seated ,  t^-d-tite,  in  the  ship's 
boat.  The  conversation,  which  was  now  indeed  rather  an  oration 
than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant  beyond  all  that  I  ever  heard. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy  it.  He 
expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant  to  live,  and  the  great 
undertakingB  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  commence,  till,  the 
brandy  aiding  his  vanity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
brandy,  he  talked  like  a  madman — entreated  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Denmark — ^there  I  should  see  his  influence  with  the  gov- 
enmienty  and  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  king,  &c.  &c.  Thus 
he  went  on  dreaming  aloud,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
transition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  declaimed,  like  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  aboiU  (not  concerning) 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  assured  me  that,  notwithstanding  his 
fortune,  he  thought  the  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.  "  All  are 
equal,  my  dear  friend !  all  are  equal !  Ye  are  all  Got's  chil- 
dren. The  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack  * 
Jack !  some  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat  fellow  now ! 
He  is  a  Mulatto— but  he  is  my  equal. — That's  right,  Jack! 
{taking  the  sugar  and  brandy.)  Here  you,  Sir !  shake  hands 
with  dhis  gentleman  I    Shake  hands  with  me,  you  dog !     Dhere, 

^ere  ! — ^We  are  all,  equal  my  dear  friend  ! Do  I  not  speak 

like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato— they  were  all  philosophers, 
my  dedx pkUosophe /  all  very  great  men! — and  so  was  Homer 
and  Viigil — ^but  they  were  poets.  Yes,  yes !  I  know  all  about  it ! 
— But  what  can  any  body  say  more  than  this  ?    W^  are  all  equal. 
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■U  Got'fl  ohiUbm.  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year,  but  I  am  do  num 
dhan  de  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride;  and  yet,  my  dear 
£iend !  I  can  aay,  do !  and  it  is  done.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  my  dear 
fiiend !  Now  dheie  is  dhat  gentleman  (painting  to  Nobility)  he 
IB  a  Swedish  baion-— yon  shall  see.  Ho !  {calling  to  the  SumuU) 
get  me,  will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin.  Swsdb.^ 
Here,  Jack !  go  and  get  year  master  a  bottle  d  wine  from  the 
cabin.  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  do  you  go  now-^^yon  go  yonndf** 
you  go  now !  Swede !  Pah ! — Dane.  Now  go !  Go,  I  piay 
you.     And  the  Swede  went  1 1 

After  this  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangne  on  religion,  and 
mistaking  me  ibr  un  phUosaphe  in  the  oontinentai  sense  of  the 
Woid,  he  talked  of  Deity  in  a  declamatory  style,  Teary  much  n^ 
sembling  the  devotional  rants  of  that  rode  blnndBrer,  Ifr.  Thomas 
Paine,  in  his  Age  of  Beasen,  and  idiispeied  in  my  ear,  what 
damned  hypocrism  all  Jcshs  Christ's  bnsiBesB  was.  I  dare  aver, 
that  few  men  have  less  reason  to  charge  themselves  with  iiidiilg- 
ittg  in  pemflage  than  myself.  I  should  hate  it,  if  it  were  aahf 
that  it  is  a  Frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding  it,  bo> 
eanse  our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a  wcNcd  to  exprass 
it  by.  But  in  this  instance  the  temptation  had  been  too  poweifal, 
and  I  have  placed  it  on  the  list  of  my  oflenees.  Peridcs  aa- 
swered  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  had  solicitsd  him  oa  a 
ease  of  life  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  pimmiar 
tion  :  Deheo  amicis  opituUtri,  sed  usque  etd  Deoe,*  Frimidahip 
herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest  step  on  this  side  tiie  altar. 
What  Pericles  would  not  do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be 
asBuied,  I  would  not  hazard  merely  to  mill  the  eboeolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming  a  serious 
look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk  at  once  an  hundted 
fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He  retired  te  his  oalnn,  and  I  wtap> 
ped  myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  and  looked  at  the  water.  A 
beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momently  intervals  coursed  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stan  of  flame  danced 
and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it ;  and  every  now  and  then  light 
detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  ves- 
sel's side,  each  with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wilderness. 

*  TVofM/olion.    It  behooTW  me  to  tide  with  my  frieDds,  but  only  ss  iur 
SB  the  gods. 


It  ws  «old,  the  caUn  itm  at  opea  war  -with  my  olfiu^torm , 
Bjid  I  fffviid  rMwoa  t0  vejoioe  in  my  great  coat,  a  weighty  high- 
taped,  reepectaUe  rug,  the  collar  q[  which  turned  oyer,  and 
flayed  the  part  of  a  iught*cap  Tery  paasahly.  In  looking  up  at 
two  er  three  bright  atan,  which  oMullated  with  the  xnotioiui  of 
the  aailfl,  I  ftll  aaleep,  hat  waa  awak^ied  at  4»ie  o'cLoak,  Monday 
nomiiig,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  fooad  myaelf  ooinpelled  to  go 
dflWB  into  the  cabift,  where  I  alept  yery  aoundly,  and  awoke  witii 
M>  Tery  good  aj^petite  at  breakiaat  time,  my  noatrila,  the  moat 
fkeable  of  aU  the  aeaaea,  reconeiled  t<^  or  iinleed  iaaeaaihie  of 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  oony^saticm  with  the 
9wedB,  who  apofce  with  the  meat  pmgnant  contempt  of  the  Dane, 
wham  he  deambed  aa  a  fool,  puae-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the 
heaata  of  the  Dane  reqpeeting  the  largeueia  of  hia  ibrtuae,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  inatance  aa  an  adyocate,  and  aftcv- 
waada  aa  a  planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himaelf  IcoUaoted 
that  he  waa  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  aqnandered  a 
jEntune,  that  waa  never  yery  large,  and  had  made  oyer  hia  pmp- 
Mty  to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  He 
aeemed  to  auiSar  yery  littie  pain  feom  the  Dane's  inaoienee.  He 
waa  in  a  high  degree  humane  and  attentive  to  the  Snglish  lady, 
who  aufiTeaed  naost  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  peribrraed  many 
little  officea  with  a  tendemesa  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  prove 
real  goodneaa  of  hei^.  Indeed  his  general  manners  and  ooaver- 
aatiom  were  not  <mly  pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  J  stn^ 
gled  to  beUeve  hie  inaensihility  respecting  the  Dane's  phUosc^hical 
Ibrtitude.  For  though  the  Dane  waa  now  qnite  aober,  his  oharaO'- 
ter  ooaed  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he 
waa  again  fluahed  with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  per- 
hi^  oftener  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "  Ho !  J^obility, 
fo— do  such  a  thii^ !  Mr.  Nobility  I — ^tell  the  gentleman  such  a 
atery,  aftd  m>  forth  ;'*  with  an  inselenee  which  must  have  exoitad 
disgust  and  detestatien,  if  his  vulgar  ranta  on  the  sacred  rights 
of  equality,  joined  to  his  wild  havoc  of  general  grammar  no  lesa 
than  of  the  English  language,  had  not  rendered  it  so  irresistibly 
laughaUe. 

▲i  ifviir  o'clock  I  obeerved  a  wild  dude  swimming  on  the  waves, 
a  ang^  aolitary  wild  dnek.  It  ia  not  eaqr  to  conceive,  how  in- 
tereating  a  thing  it  looked  in  that  fonnd,  e]Waetlew  desert  of  war 
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tens.  I  liad  associated  such  a  feeling  of  immensily  mith  the 
ocean,  that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out  of 
sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  nearness^  as  it  were,  of 
the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  are  images  capahle  of  satis- 
fying the  obscure  feelings  connected  with  words.  In  the  erening 
^e  sails  were  lowered,  lest  we  should  run  finll  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  And  at  four  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  ciy  of  '*  land !  land  f* 
It  was  an  ugly  island  rock  at  a  distance  on  our  lefl^  called  Hei- 
ligeland,  well  known  to.  many  passengers  from  Yarmouth  to  Ham- 
burg, who  have  been  obliged  by  stormy  weather  to  pass  weeks 
and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped  of  all  their  money 
by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  wretches  who  inhabit  it.  So 
at  least  the  sailors  informed  me. — ^About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the 
main  land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head  above 
water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses  and  landmarks 
which  seemed  to  give  a  character  and  language  to  the  dreari- 
ness. We  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Nea-werk ; 
though  as  yet  the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  Was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my  safe  voyage,  not 
without  affectionate  thoughts  of  those  I  had  left  in  England.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  we  aivived  at  Cuxhaven,  the 
ship  dropped  anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out,  to  carry  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The  captain  agreed  to 
take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten  guineas,  to  which  the 
Dane  contributed  so  largely,  that  the  other  passengers  paid  bnt 
half  a  guinea  each.  Accordingly  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed 
gently  up  the  river.  At  Cnxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river  may 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  ;  we  could  now  see  the  right  bank  only. 
We  passed  a  multitude  of  English  traders  that  had  been  waiting 
many  weeks  for  a  wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  became 
visible,  both  flat  and  evidencing  the  labor  of  human  hands  by 
their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  left  bank  I  saw  a  church  or  two 
in  the  distance  ;  on  the  right  bank  we  passed  by  steeple  and  wind- 
mill and  cottage,  and  windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and 
windmill,  and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  the 
objects  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very  green,  and 
planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly,  lliirty-five  miles  frbm  Cux- 
haven  the  night  came  on  us,  and,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
is  perilous,  we  dropped  anchor. 


Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  bang  to  fimr  ey% 
my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Slbe.  Close  ahore  the  moon  was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  blaek 
ekmd,  while  a  rery  thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as 
Burow  and  thin  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  long 
trembling  road  x>f  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the  water  and  reached 
to  the  stem  of  our  vessel,  glimmered  dimly  and  obscurely.  We 
saw  two  or  three  hghts  from  the  right  bank,  probably  frcnn  bed- 
looniB.  I  felt  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  this 
majestic  stream,  whose  banks  are  populous  with  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds — ^between  the  silence  by 
night  of  this  peopled  river,  and  the  ceaseless  noise,  and  uproar, 
and  loud  agitations  of  the.  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  The 
passengers  below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds  ;  and  I  felt  the  in- 
terest of  this  quiet  soene  the  more  deeply  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  just  quitted  them.^  For  the  Prussian  had,  during  the 
whole  of  the  evoiing,  displayed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the 
Dane,  who  had  admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependents. 
The  young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Prussian's 
jokes  to  me.  They  were  all  without  exception  profane  and 
abominable,  but  some  sufficiently  witty^  and  a  few  incidents, 
which  he  related  in  his  own  penon,  were  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  manners  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  ike  anchor, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  thick 
log,  which  our  captain  feared  would  continue  the  whole  day  ;  but 
about  nine  it  cleared  off,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiftil  island,  forty  miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the 
wind  continuing  slack.  This  holm  or  island  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  wedge-shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the 
liveliest  green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remarkably 
neat  farm-house  on  it  It  seemed  made  for  retirement  without 
sditude — a  place  that  would  allure  one's  fidends,  while  it  pre- 
elnded  the  impertinent  calls  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores  of  the 
Elbe  now  became  more  beautifhl,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees 
running  like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge  ;  and  peering  over 
them,  nekt  houses  and  (especially  on  the  right  bank)  a  profusion 
of  steeple-spires,  white,  black,  or  red.  An  instinctive  taste 
teaches  men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire- 
steeples,  which,  as  they  can  not  be  refened  to  any  other  object, 
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j^iBt,  *t  ^th  ttknt  £iig«r,  to  <Jie  sky  and  itata,  and 
when  they  r^ect  ihe  braoen  light  of  a  rich  though  raii^ 
appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  bomiiig  heaTe&ward.     I  lenMHH 
ber  <mce,  and  once  only,  to  have  seen  a  ipite  in  a  nairow  Talky 
of  a  mountainoue  country.     The  efieot  was  not  only  mean  fa«t 
hidieroaB,  and  reminded  me  against  mywiii  of  an  eaaiingui$her ; 
the  close  neighhorhood  of  ^e  high  moa&tain,  at  the  foot  of 
ttrhich  it  stood,  had  so  completely  dwaifed  it,  and  Asprivgd  it  of 
all  connection  with  the  sky  or  clouds*    Foityndx  Englifih  miles 
ftom  Cnxhaven,  and  siscteen  Iran  fiambnig,  the  Daauah  TiUa^s 
Teder  emaments  the  left  hank  with  its  black  steq^,  and  ekiM 
by  it  is  the  wild  and  pastoral  hamlet  of  SeimJaB.     Hitherto 
both  the  right  and  left  bank,  green  to  the  i^uy  bornik,  and  lewnl 
with  ^e  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a  paik  canal.     Tho  toes 
and  houses  wero  alike  low,  sometimes  the  low  trees  overtopping 
the  yet  hfwet  hoifsse,  sometimes  the  low  houses  rising  above  the 
yet  lower  trees.     But  at  Schulauthe  left  bank  rises  ai  onoe  Cwtgr 
of  fifty  feet,  and  stares  on  the  river  with  its  perpendicular  y^i^otft 
of  sand,  thinly  patched  witii  tufts  of  gieen.     The  £lbe  oonrimiei 
to  present  a  m<Hre  and  move  lively  iqpectaele  ham  tho  nndtttiido 
of  fishing  boats  and  the  flocks  of  seargolls  whseling  round  theO!* 
the  claraoKnM  rivals  and  companions  of  the  flshetnifln ;  till  we 
came  to  Blankaness,  a  most  interesting  village  seatterod  amid 
scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions.     Each  of  Uie 
three  hilk  stares  upon  the  river,  with  fiu^es  of  baxe  sand,  with 
which  the  boats  with  their  baie  poles,  standing  in  files  along  the 
banks,  made  a  sort  of  fantastic  harmony.     Between  each^o^a^ 
lies  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the  other.     B» 
lAiort  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  individual  cottages,  each 
cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own  little  wood  or  orchard,  and  each 
with  its  own  separate  path  :  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths, 
or  rather  a  neighborhood  of  houses  !    It  is  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men and  boat-makers,  the  Blankaneae  boats  being  in  great  re- 
quest through  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Elbe.     Heie  first  we 
saw  the  spires  of  Hamburg,  and  from  hence,  as  far  as  Altona, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  considered  as 
the  vicinity  of  an  industrious  and  republican  oi^f^— «in  that  style 
of  beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt  the  oitimn  into 
the  countxy,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste  which  ho  had  aioquired  in 
^  town.    Sumraer^hooaes  and  Ghineso  ahow-woik  are  ovary- 


MtttMel  uloDg  ihm  Ugk  and  green  bftaks  ;  Uie  boarda  of 
tlw  &nii4i0Qae8  left  unpUeCered  and  gaily  painted  with  green 
and  yellow ;  and  seaieely  «  tree  not  cut  mto  ahapes  and  made 
to  xeooind  the  human  being  of  hia  own  power  and  intelligence 
iastead  of  the  wisdom  of  natore.  Still,  however,  these  «re  iiwfat 
of  eonnectioii  between  town  and  eoontey*  and  fax  better  than 
the  afieetation  of  tastes  and  eojoyments  fcr  whieh  men's  habits 
have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Saturdays  and  &vmf 
days  with  the  burghers  of  Hacnborg  smc^dng  their  pipes,  the 
women  and  children  feasting  in  the  afeores  of  box  and  yew,  aad 
it  faeoomes  a  natnie  of  its  own.  On  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  we 
laSt  tlie  Teasel,  and  peasiag  with  teottUe  through  the  huge  masses 
of  shying  that  seemed  lo  choke  the  wide  Slbe  from  Altona  up* 
wntd,  we  were  at  lengA  landed  at  &e  £oom  House,  Hambuig. 


J^STTEA  II.    To  A  Lm>t> 

lUts^bmg.. 
Meine  Uebe  JPreundinn, 

See  haw  naiwiU  the  Chrman  wmesfram  me,  though  I  have 
not  yet  been  «x  weeks  in  the  country  !~^most  as  fluently  as 
English  ixom  my  n^ghbor  the  Amtsschreiber  (or  public  secre- 
tary) who  as  oaften  as  we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  same  day,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with — *'  *  *  ddam 
your  ploet  unt  eyes,  my  dearest  Englander!  vhee  goes  it!'' — 
which  is  certainly  a  proof  i^  great  generosity  on  his  part,  these 
words  being  his  whole  stopk  oi  English.  I  had»  however,  a  bet- 
ter reason  than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency :  for  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good-humor  with  a  language,  from  the  ac- 
quirement of  which  I  have  promised  m3r8elf  much  edification 
and  the  means  too  of  communicating  a  new  pleasure  to  you  and 
your  sister^  during  our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this 
better  than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  ? 
Our  English  affix,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to  words  de- 
lived  Irom  the  Latin,  as  cutresi^  directress,  Ace.,  or  from  the 
French,  mistress,  duchess,  and  the  like.  But  the  German,  inn, 
enables  ns  to  designate  the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  life. 
Thus  the  Amtmann's  IpMly  is  the  Frau  Amtmenmnn — ^the  secre- 
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tary's  wife  (by-the-bye  the  handsomest  woman  I  hava  yet 
in  Germany)  is  die  allerliebste  Frau  Amt8ScAm6mnf»--4Jie 
coloneFs  lady,  die  Frau  Obristinn  or  CoUmdinn — ^and  er?en  tiie 
parson's  wife,  die  Frau  Pastorinn.  Bat  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  their  Freundinn,  which,  unlike  the  arnica  of  the  RomaDS» 
is  seldom  used  but  in  the  best  and  purest  sense.  Now,  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more  than  a 
friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express  to  himself  that 
this  friend  is  a  female ;  but  this  I  deny — ^in  that  sense  at  least  in 
which  the  objection  will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeadi- 
ment  of  heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a  sex 
in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  garments  ;  and  he  ^v^ 
does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved  a  sister — ^nay,  is  not  capaUe 
even  of  loving  a  wife  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed 
be  worthy  of  that  holy  name. 

Now  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  murmuring  to 
yourself — "  This  is  so  like  him !  running  away  after  the  first 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  off  from  the  surface  of  his  fancy ; 
when  "one  is  anxious  to  learn  where  he  is  and  what  he  has  seen." 
Well  then  !  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  motives  and 

the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither wiU  infi>rm  you. 

My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which  doubtless  he  has  edified  your 
whole  fireside,  left  me  safely  landed  at  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe 
Stain,  at  the  Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stain,  I  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage-boat  which  crosses  the 
river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.  It  was 
stowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses; 
the  men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies— -straight  and  wreathed,  simple  and  complex, 
long  and  short,  cane,  day,  porcelain,  wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory ; 
most  of  them  with  silver  chains  and  silver  bole-coven.  Pipes 
and  boots  are  the  fint  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgen  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller.  But  I  for- 
get my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as  poBsible. — ^Therefore, 
Septr.  19th  Afternoon.  My  companion  who,  you  recoUect,  speaks 
the  French  language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  "^o  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  mannen  were  those  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  seemed  about  fifty  or  rather  more.  Whatever 
is  unpleasant  in  French  mannen  from  the  excess  in  the  degree. 
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had  been  softened  down  by  age  or  affliction ;  and  all  that  is  de- 
tigfatfal  in  the  kindt  alacrity  and  delicacy  in  little  attentionB,  &»., 
lemained,  and  without  bustle,  gesticulation,  or  disproportionate 
eagerness.  His  demeanor  exhibited  the  minute  philanthropy  of 
a  polished  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  sobriety  of  the  English 
character  disunited  from  its  reserve.  There  is  something  strangely 
attractive  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman  when  you  apply  the 
word  emphaticaUy,  and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  fed  than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  the  posses- 
oon  of  high  moral  excellence,  no^  of  necessity  even  the  orna- 
mental graces  of  manner.  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  a  per- 
son whose  life  would  scarcely  stand  scrutiny  even  in  the  court  of 
honor,  much  less  in  that  of  conscience ;  and  his  manners,  if 
nicely  observed,  would  of  the  two  excite  an  idea  of  awkwardness 
rather  than  of  elegance  :  and  yet  every  one  who  conversed  with 
him  felt  and  acknowledged  th€  gentleman.  The  secret  of  the 
matter,  I  believe  to  be  this — ^we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character 
preseiit  to  us,  whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social 
intercourse,  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important,  through  the 
whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deportment,  and  with  the  ease 
of  a  habit,  a  person  shows  respect  to  others  in  such  a  way,  as  at 
the  same  time  implies  in  his  own  feelings  an  habitual  and  as- 
sured anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  himself.  In 
short,  the  gentlemaTily  character  arises  out  of  the  feeling  of 
Equality  acting,  as  a  Habit,  yet  flexible  to  the  varieties  of  Rank, 
and  modified  without  being  disturbed  or  superseded  by  them. 
This  description  will  perhaps  explain  to  you  the  ground  of  one  of 
your  own  remariss,  as  I  was  englishing  to  you  the  interesting 
dialogue  concerning  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence. 
"  "What  perfect  gentlemen  these  old  Eomans  must  have  been  !  I 
was  impressed,  I  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I 
was  reading  a  translation  of  Cicero's  philosophical  dialogues  and 
of  his  epistolary  correspondence  :  while  in  Pliny's  letters  I  seemed 
to  have  a  difierent  feeling — ^he  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  yejj  fine 
gentleman."  You  uttered  the  words  as  if  you  had  felt  that  the 
adjunct  had  injured  the  substance  and  the  increased  degree 
altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the  courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch 
— Cicero  an  aristocratic  republican.  For  this  reason  the  charac- 
ter of  gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  confined  it,  is 
frequent  in  England,  rare  in  France,  and  fonnd,  where  it  is  found, 
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im  age  or  the  lAteit  period  af  mAnkood  ;  while  in  Genaeay  ^ 
cfamraelMr  is  almoBk  unkiiowii*  Bat  the  proper  antipode  ef  « 
fB&tkmui  10  to  be  soagfat  jbr  among  the  Anglo^Americaa  deiiie> 
crals. 

I  owe  thia  digretaion,  aa  aa  aet  <^  jiiatioe  to  thia  aiaiable 
Fraaohman,  9md  of  hQmiliAtio&  fcr  xnysdf.  For  ui  a  little  oofr- 
innrawy  between  oa  on  the  aubject  of  French  poetiy,  he  made 
me  fed  my  own  ill-behavior  by  the  liknt  reproof  of  oontoaat, 
and  when  I  afterwaida  apologized  to  him  for  the  waimth  of  ray 
language,  he  aniwered  me  with  a  cheerfiil  exprasaion  of  8nrpriaa» 
and  an  immediate  ooii^>liment9  which  a  gentleman  might  both 
make  with  dignity  and  receive  with  pleaaure.  I  waa  pleaaed, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on,  that  we  ahonld,  if  poasible,  take 
up  our  quarten  in  the  same  houae.  My  friend  went  with  him 
ID  aearch  of  an  hotd^  and  I  to  deliver  my  lettera  of  recommendap 
tion. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  briak  pace,  enlivened  not  ao  mnch  by 
any  thing  I  aetoally  saw,  aa  by  the  confuaed  aenae  that  I  waa  fi^ 
the  flrat  time  in  my  life  on  the  con^'nen^  of  our  planet.  laeoned 
to  myaelf  like  a  liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  aviary, 
who  now,  after  hia  fiiat  aoar  of  fireedom,  poiaeii  himaelf  in  the 
upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  began  to  wonder  at  a2Z  things,  aome 
lor  being  ao  like,  and  aome  for  being  ao  unlike  the  thinga  in  £ng« 
land — ^Dutch  women  with  laxge  umbreUa  hats  shooting  out 
half  a  yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat 
behind — ^the  women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caul 
with  silver,  or  gold,  or  both,  bordered  round  with  stiffened  lace, 
which  stood  out  before  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eyes 
qparkled  through  it — ^the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  bare,  then  a  stiff  lace  standing  up  like  a  wall  per- 
pendicular on  the  cap,  and  the  cap  behind  tailed  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  ribbon  which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  hack  : 

**  Their  risnomies  seem'd  like  a  goodly  hanner 
Spread  in  deisDoe  of  all  enenuM.** 

— —  The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged,  and  all  with 
bad  teeth  :  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  to  the 
almoat  animal,  too  glossy  mothers-pearl  whiteness  and  the 
regularity  of  the  teeth  of  the  laughii^,  loud-talking  country- 
women and  awvaat<gi]!ls,  who,  with  their  clean  white  «<^Ving« 


iad  witli  dippers  witbont  heel  quarten,  tripped  along  the  dirty 
•tieetfl,  as  if  they  were  secured  by  a  ehann  from  the  dirt :  with 
a  lightness,  too,  which  surprised  me,  who  had  always  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  annoyanoss  of  sleeping  in  an  Inn,  that  I  had  to 
elatter  up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  streets  nantyw ;  to  my 
English  nose  soffiotently  ofiensiTe,  and  explaining  at  first  sight 
the  iiniTersal  use  of  boots  ;  without  any  appropriate  path  for  the 
fiiot-pasiengers ;  the  gable  ends  of  the  homes  all  towards  the 
street,  some  in  the  ordinary  triangular  form  and  entire,  as  the 
botanists  say ;  but  the  greater  number  notched  and  scolloped 
with  more  than  Chinese  grotesqueness.  Above  all,  1  was  struck 
with  the  profusion  of  windows,  so  large  and  so  many,  that  the 
bonsss  look  all  glass.  Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  Httle 
ttddUiimals  sprouting  out  firom  it  like  young  toadlets  on  the  back 
of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  certainly  improre  the  appearance  of 
the  Hamburg  houses,  which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in 
keeping  with  their  siae,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  pre- 
duding  that  feeling  of  retirement  and  self-oontent,  which  one 
wishes  to  asiociate  with  a  houie  in  a  noisy  city.  But  a  confla^ 
gration  would)  I  fear,  be  the  prayious  requisite  to  the  production 
of  any  arehiteetural  beauty  in  Hamburg  :  fer  verily  it  is  a  filthy 
town.  I  moved  on  and  crosesd  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with 
huge  bladt  defermities  of  water  wheels  dose  1^  them.  The 
water  inteaeets  the  city  evnywhere,  and  would  have  fumiriied 
te  the  igpiius  of  Italy  the  capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiM 
and  magaificeDt  in  aichitecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation. 
The  Jungfrr  SUeg  (that  is.  Young  Ladies'  Walk),  to  which  my 
letters  directed  the,  made^tn  exception.  It  was  a  walk  tstprom* 
enade  plaiited  with  treble  rows  of  elm-treei,  which,  being  yearly 
pruned  and  ciopped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-hke.  This  walk, 
seeupies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with  many  swans 
on  it  perfectly  tame,  and,  moving  among  the  swans,  showy 
pleasure-beats  with  ladies  in  them,  rowed  by  their  husbands  or 
bveiB.         •#*•#♦# 

{89me  pafngraphs  have  been  here  omitted.) 
•  #  #  thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politenois,  still  more 
than  by  broken  Englirii,  it  sounded  hke  the  voice  of  an  old  friend 
iriMU  I  heard  the  emigrant's  servant  inquiring  after  me.    He 
heA  eeriie  toft  Hie  purpose  ef  guiding  me  te  «i;tr  hotd.    Through 
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BtieetB  and  streets  I  pieased  on  as  H^^7  as  a  child,  and,  I  doabt 
not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment  in  my  busy  eyes, 
amused  by  the  -wicker  wagvms  with  movable  benches  across 
them,  one  behind  the  other  (these  were  the  hackney-coaches) ; 
amused  by*  the  sign-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that  too  very  exactly,  though  in  a 
grotesque  confusion  (a  useful  substitute  for  language  in  this  great 
mart  of  nations) ;  amused  with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop 
and  houBo-door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and  struck 
with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and  exit ;— and  finally, 
amused  by  looking  in  at  the  windows,  as  I  passed  along ;  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  drinking  eofiee  or  playing  cards,  and  the 
gentlemen  all  smoking.  I  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  I  might 
have  sent  you  a  Bketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties.  The  long  pipe 
of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its  bowl  half  a  yard  from 
his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the  fii^-pool— the  other  gen- 
tleman, who  was  dealing  the  cards,  and  of  course  had  both 
hands  employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which  hanging  down 
between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ankles.  Hogarth  himself 
never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion  both  of  attitnde  and  phys- 
iognomy, than  this  efibrt  occasioned  :  nor  was  there  wanting  be- 
side it  one  of  those  beautiAil  female  faces  which  the  same  Ho> 
garth,  in  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of  beauty 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so  gladly  intro- 
duces, as  the  central  figure,  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  deformities, 
which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of  true  genius !)  neither  acts, 
nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a  contrast ;  but  difiuses  through  all,  and 
over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  recoQciliation  and  human 
IdndnesB  ;  and,  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tenderness 
with  our  laughter  :  and  thus  prevents  the  instructive  merriment 
at  the  whims  of  nature  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow-men 
firom  degenerating  into  the  heart* poison  of  contempt  or  hatred. 

Our  hotd  DIE  WILDE  MAN  (the  sign  of  which  was  no  bad  like- 
ness of  the  landlord,  who  had  ingrafted  on  a  very  grim  fiuse  a 
restless  grin,  that  was  at  every  man's  service,  and  which  indeed, 
like  an  actor  rehearsing  to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  expectO' 
turn  of  an  occasion  for  it) — ^neither  our  hotd,  I  say,  nor  its  land- 
losd  were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  one  great  advantage 
for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  market-place,  and  the  next  neigh* 
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bor  of  the  huge  church  of  St.  Nicholas  :  a  church  with  shops  and 
houses  built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  wens  and  toarts  its  high 
massy  steeple  rises,  neckkiced  near  the  top  with  a  round  of  large 
gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  could  scarcely  be  desired.  Long 
shall  I  retain  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  hj^  the  awM 
echo,  so  loud  and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep-toned  clock 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the  morning  from 
a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  feather-bed,  which 
is  used  here  instead  of  bed-clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blan- 
ket about  with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abom- 
inable custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was,  we  found,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Ahh6  de  Lisle  :  and  from  the 
large  fortime  which  he  possessed  under  the  monarchy,  had  res> 
cued  sufficient  not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectability. 
He  had  ofiended  some  of  his  fellow-emigrants  in  London,  whom 
he  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums,  by  a  refusal  to  make  fur- 
ther advances,  and  in  consequence  of  their  intrigues  had  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien  act,  or  to 
the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against  him ;  and  a  still  greater, 
that  he  spoke  of  London  with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niece, 
who  had  married  and  settled  in  England,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent.  A  man  sent  by  force  out  of  a 
country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a  great  loss,  and  ex- 
iled from  those  pleasures  and  that  style  of  society  which  habit 
had  rendered  essential  to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feel- 
ings were  yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  fi)r  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  afiections  interrupted — such  a 
man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant  guiltless  of  espionage  in  any 
service,  most  of  all  in  that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He 
spoke  with  ecstacy  of  Paris  under  the  Monarchy :  and  yet  the 
particular  fruits,  which  made  up  his  description,  left  as  deep  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worthlessness,  as  his  own  tale 
had  done  of  emigrant  ingratitude.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany, 
I  have  not  met  a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the 
Bevolntion,  that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of  the  French 
emigrants.  Though  the  belief  of  their  influence  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  disastrous  war  (from  the  horrors  of  which,  North 
Germany  deems  itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured),  may  have 
some  ahaie  in  the  general  aversion  trith  which  they  are  regarded : 
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y^  I  am  deeply  penuaded  tkat  the  &7  greater  part  is  owing  lo 
their  own  profligaeyi  to  their  treachery  and  hard-beartedtian  to 
each  other,  and  the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principlea  which 
so  many  of  them  have  carried  into  the  families  of  their  protect- 
on.  My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  mind 
the  stern  yet  amiable  characters  of  the  English  patriots,  who 
sought  refuge  on  the  Continent  at  the  Sestoration !  0  let  not 
our  civil  war  under  the  first  Charles  be  paralleled  with  the 
French  revolution !  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overfi.owed  {torn 
excess  of  principle ;  in  the  latter,  firom  the  fermentation,  of  the 
dregsi  The  former,  was  a  civil  war  between  the  virtues  and 
virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two  parties ;  the  latter,  between  the 
vices.  The  Venetian  glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and 
flew  asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Sept.  20th.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock.  the  brother  of 
the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  professor  Ebeling,  an  intel- 
ligent and  lively  man,  though  deaf:  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  waa 
a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all 
our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet.    From  this  courteous  and 
kind-hearted  man  of  letters  (I  hope,  the  Gennan  HteraU  in  gen* 
end  may  resemble  this  first  specimen),  I  heard  a  toleraUe  Italian 
pun,  and  an  interesting  anecdote.     When  Bonaparte  was  in 
Italy,  having  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  fie^^yi  he  said 
in  a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  publio  company-—"  'Tis  a  true 
proverb,  gU  ItaUani  tutH  ladroni'^^^iknJ^  is,  tht  ItaUant  oU 
plunderers).     A  lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  "  Non  tmitii 
ma  BuoNA  parts,*'  (hM  all,  but  a  good  part,  or  JSttonaparte)* 
This,  I  confess,  sounded  to  my  ears,  as  one  of  the  many  good 
things  that  might  have  been  said.     The  anecdote  is  more  vain* 
able ;  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of  French  inwnwation. 
Heche  had  received  much  information  concerning  the  face  of  the 
country  from  a  map  of  unusual  fiilness  and  accuracy,  the  maker 
of  which,  he  heard,  resided  at  BiisKldorf    At  the  stonning  of 
Ddsaeldorf  by  the  French  army,  Hoohe  previously  oidered,  that 
the  house  and  property  of  this  man  should  be  preserved,  and  in- 
trusted  the  pei^nrmance  of  the  order  to  an  oflBber  on  wiwse  troop 
he  could  rely.     Finding  afterwards,  that  the  man  had  eseaped 
before  the  storming  commenced,  Hoche  exclaimed,  "  Hk  had  no 
reason  to  flee !  It  is/br  such  men,  not  a>getmst  them,  that  the 


Aenoh  Hatiflii  makei  war,  and  ocx&sents  to  ahied  thit  blood  of  ito 
abiUren/*     You  xenMmber  Milton's  loiiiiet-— 

"  The  great  Eoiathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Plndarus  when  temple  and  tower 
"Went  to  the  groiund^    ■■■       ■■  ■* 

Now  though  the  Ddsseldorf  map-maker  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Theban  baid,  as  the  snail,  that  marks  its  path  by 
linos  of  £lm  on  the  wall  it  cr^ps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
sunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings  ;  it  does  not  there- 
fere  follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  a 
general  and  as  good  a  politician,  as  the  madman  of  Macedon. 

From  Professor  Ebeling*s  Mr.  Klopstock  accompanied  my 
fiiend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  saw  a  fine  bust  of  his 
brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  corresponded  to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius. — I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  t)f  Lessing, 
whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object  of  my  admiration. 
His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like  mine,  if  any  thing,  rather  larger 
and  more  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  his  nose 
— O  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance  and  sensibility ! — 
There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  comprehensiveness  in  the 
£>rehead. — The  whole  face  seemed  to  say,  that  Lessing  was  a 
mtax  of  quick  and  voluptuous  feelings ;  of  an  active  but  light 
fancy  ;  acute  ;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  life,  but 
in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  the  ideal  world,  that  is, 
in  taste,  and  in  metaphysics.  I  assure  you,  that  I  wrote  these 
very  words  in  my  memorandum-book  with  the  portrait  before  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Lessing  but  his  name,  and 
that  ho  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

We  eonsumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  dinner,  at  the 
table  (Thdte,  "I^atience  at  a  German  ordinary,  smiling  at  time.** 
The  Germans  are  the  worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed 
fi)r  every  two  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine — ^Ehenish  and 
Claret  alternately ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  during  the 
many  and  long  intervals  of  the  dinner,  the  servants  hand  round 
glasses  of  richer  wines.  At  the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  came  in 
this  order.  Burgundy — ^Madeira — Port — Frontiniac — Pacchia- 
xetti — Old  Hock — ^Mountain — Champagne — ^Hock  again — Bishop, 

«  [Sonnet  viiL    "  Oapkdn,  or  Oohmd,  or  Knight  in  arnM."] 
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and  lastly,  Ptmch.  A  tolerable  quantum,  methinks  !  The  last 
dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  slices  of  roast  pork  (for  all  the  larger 
dishes  are  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round;  and  thea 
set  on  the  table),  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  and 
this  followed  by  cheese  and  butter,  with  plates  of  apples,  re- 
minded me  of  Shakspeare,*  and  Shakspeare  put  it  in  my  head  to 

go  to  the  French  comedy. 

•         •         # 

Bless  me !  why  it  is  Worse  than  our  modem  English  plays !  The 
first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court-martial  is  to  be  held  on  a 
Count  Vatron,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his 
brother-in-law.  The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf — ^in  vuin !  His 
wife,  the  ColoneFs  sister,  pleads  with  most  tempestuous  agonieB 
— ^in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics,  and  faints  away,  to  the 
dropping  of  the  inner  curtain  !  In  the  second  act  sentence  of 
death  is  passed  on  the  Count — ^bis  wife,  as  firantic  and  hysteric  as 
before  ;  more  so  (good  industrious  creature  !)  she  could  not  be. 
The  third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  firantic,  very  firantic  indeed ! 
— ^the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually  drop- 
ped ;  when  reprieve  !  reprieve  !  is  heard  from  behind  the  scenes : 
and  in  comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife 
is  still  frantic,  only  with  joy  ;  that  was  all ! 

0  dear  lady !  this  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  laughter  is 
followed  by  melancholy  :  for  such  is  the  kind  of  drama,  which  is 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  Yon 
well  know,  that  I  offer  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in.  joining 
these  names.  But  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  specimens  ;  and  with 
whatever  right  I  may  complain  of  its  perpetual  falsification  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  connections  and  transitions  of  thought, 
which  Nature  has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and  the 
ofispring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving  a  fitness  in  the 
parts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nature  of  their 
own,  though  a  false  nature.     Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the 

*  "  Slender.  I  bruised  my  shin  with  playing  with  sword  and  dagger  for 
a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  and  by  my  trotii  I  can  not  abide  the  smell  of  hot 
meat  since." — So  again,  Evans.  "  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  :  there's 
pippins  and  cheese  to  come."  [Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Aet  i.  se.  1,  and 
■e.  2v— a  0.] 


«pectaton  to  aetiTe  thooght,  to  a  striTuig  after  ideal  ezoelleiioe. 
The  Boiil  18  not  stupefied  into  mere  sensations  by  a  worthless  sym- 
pathy with  our  own  ordinary  su&rings,  or  an  empty  curiosity  for 
the  surprising,  undignified  by  the  language  or  the  situations  which 
awe  and  delight  the  imagination.     What  (I  would  ask  of  the 
crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic  tragedies  and  weep- 
ing comedies  of  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators*),  what  are  you  seek- 
ing ?     Is  it  cMnedy  ?     But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and 
MolieTe  the  more  accurate  the  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles  with 
my  laughter.     For  tiiough  the  qualities  which  these  writers  por- 
tray are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  the  excess,  and 
exquisitely  ludicrous,  yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or  at  least  to  whole  classes  of 
my  fellow-creatures.     How  often  are  not  the  moralist  and  the 
metaphysiciui  obliged  for  the  happiest  illustrations  of  general 
truths  and  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action 
to  quotations,  not  only,  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Jaques,  Falstaff,  and  eren  from  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypochondriast,  and  Hypocrite, 
of  liolidre !     Say  not,  that  I  am  recommending  abstractions :  for 
these  class-characteristics,  which  constitute  the  instructiveness  of 
a  character,  aie  so  modified  and  particularized  in  each  person  of 
the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself  does  not  excite  more  dis- 
tinctly that  sense  of  individuality  which  belongs  to  real  exist- 
ence.    Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excellence,  and 
(if  I  may  mentioR  his  name  without  pedantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle 
has  accordingly  required  of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  univer- 
sal in  the  individual.     The  chief  difierences  are,  that  in  geometry 
it  is  the  universal  trutii  itself,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  con- 
sciousness, in  poetry  the  individual  form  in  which  the  truth  is 
clothed.     With  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  drama- 
tists of  England  and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were 
considered  as  kinds  of  poetry.     They  neither  sought  in  comedy 
to  make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh  by  wry 
ftces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for  the  day,  or  the  cloth- 
ing of  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the  shops 

•  [See  note  at  the  end  of  this  letter.] 
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or  meehtaus  ooeapatioiii  of  their  chameten ;  nor  did  Hhtff 
doaoend  in  tragody  to  wheedle  away  the  applanie  of  the  qpeote- 
tors,  by  repraienting  before  them  fac-aimileB  of  their  own  mean 
■elyes  in  all  their  existing  meanness,  or  to  work  on  their  dnggiali 
q^pathies  by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the 
mandlin  tears  of  drunkennesi.  Their  tmgio  soenes  were  meant 
to  afieot  us  indeed,  bat  within  the  bounds  of  pleasare,  and  in 
union  with  the  activity  both  of  our  understanding  and  imaginar 
tioa.  They  wished  to  trani^rt  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  pQssi> 
ble  greatness,  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  duiipg 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  '*  thing,  we  are'*  and  of 
the  peculiar  state,  in  whioh  e4oh  man  happens  to  be  ;  sospendr 
ing  our  individual  reeoUections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid 
the  music  of  nobler  thoughts. 

HMf — (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd  r^ly, 
and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  the  plaintifi)  and  he  the  defta^ 
dant.) 

Dbfsndant.  Hold !  are  not  oar  modem  senlimeninl  plays 
filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality? 

PuoKTirp.  Yes  I  Just  as  much  of  it,  and  Just  that  part  of  it, 
which  you  can  exereise  without  a  single  Ohristian  virtue— with- 
out a  single  sacrifice  that  is  really  painM  to  you  !^ust  as  much 
as  flatters  you,  sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be  thought 
very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such,  good  company,  and  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  so  much  compassion  and  generosity ;  ^nlatiwi  so 
loathsome,  that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  effisr 
it  to  you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  inteiprstod  it  as  in- 
sulting irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satisfiietien«  when  yon 
^are  the  garbage  with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobUe  it  out  rf  a 
eoounon  trough.  No  Cnsar  must  pace  your  boaids^-*4io  Anftcwy, 
no  royal  Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache !— * 

D.  No :  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  Hfhat  has  a  plain 
citieen  of  London,  or  Hamburg,  to  do  with  your  kings  and  quesosb 
and  your  eld  school-boy  Pagan  heroes?  Besides,,  every  body 
knows  the  stories  :  and  what  curiosity  oan  we  leeL     ■  ■ 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  fi>r  the  manner  ? — not  finr  the  delightful 
Ifl^guage  of  the  poet  ? — ^not  for  the  situations,  the  action  and  re> 
acti<m  of  the  passicms  ? 

D.  You  aro  hasty,  Sir !  the  osdy  euaesi^,  we  ftel,  is  in  the 
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Btory :  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  concerning  the  end  of  a  play, 
or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we  know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pardon,  for  having  interrupted  you  !  we  now  under- 
stand each  other.  You  seek  then,  in  a  tragedy,  which  wise  men 
of  old  held  for  the  highest  efibrt  of  human  genius,  the  same 
gratification,  as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  Ger- 
man romance,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be  en- 
joyed but  once.  If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the  sister  art  of 
Painting,  Michael  Angelo's  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the  Scripture 
Gallery  of  Raphael  can  expect  no  favor  from  you.  You  kfww 
all  cUtout  them  beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  iamihar 
with  the  subjects  of  those  paintings,  than  with  the  tragic  tales 
of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  consistency,  therefore, 
in  your  preference  of  contemporary  writers :  for  the  great  men  of 
ibrmer  time%  those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  an- 
cestors, sought  so  little  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not  much  higher  light, 
than  the  painter  regards  his  canvass  :  as  that  on,  not  btff  which 
they  were  to  display  their  appropriate  excellence.  No  work,  re- 
sembling a  tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  less  variety  of  inven- 
tion in  the  incidents,  or  less  anxiety  in  weaving  them  together, 
than  the  Don  CIuixote  of  Cervantes*  Its  admii^rs  feel  the  dis- 
position to  go  back  and  re-peruse  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least 
ten  times  for  once  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  forwards : 
or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  as 
we  visit  those  friends  oilenest  whom  we  love  most,  and  with 
whose  characters  and  actions  we  are  the  most  mtimately  acquaint- 
ed. In  the  divine  Ariosto  (as  his  coimtrymen  call  this^  their 
darling  poet),  I  question  whether  there  be  a  single  t€tle  of  his  own 
invention,  or  the  elements  of  which,  were  not  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  "  old  romance."  I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  thought  it  even  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  that  its 
substance  should  be  previously  known.  That  there  had  been  at 
least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same  title,  would  be  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of 
Electra,  as  a  subject.     But  Milton — 

D.  Aye  Milton,  indeed ! — ^but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads  Milton  but  as  a  task  ? 

P.  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  of  whom  this  can  be  truly 
said!     But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakspeare? 

VOL. in.  Z 
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The  grtfttir  pirt,  if  not  all,  of  hd$  dramM  wexe,  as  far  as  tka 
names  and  the  main  incidents  are  concerned,  already  stock  i^ys. 
All  the  storieSf  at  least,  on  which  they  are  hmlt,  pre-existed  in 
the  chronicles,  hallads,  or  translations  of  contemporary  or  preced- 
ing English  writers.  Why,  I  repeat,  do  yx)u  pretend  to  admire 
Shakspeare  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  you  only  pretend  to  admire 
him  ?  However,  as  once  for  all,  you  have  diRmissed  the  well- 
known  events  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  epic  muse,  what 
have  you  taken  in  their  stead  ?  Whom  has  your  tragic  mnse 
armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger  ?  the  sentimental  muse  I  should 
have  said,  whom  you  have  seated  in  the  throne  of  tragedy? 
What  heroes  has  $he  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  0  !  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighbors— -honest  trades- 
men, valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half*pay  offioers,  philanthropie 
Jews,  virtuous  courtesans,  tender-hearted  braziers,  and.  sentimen- 
tal rat-cateheis ! — (a  little  bluflf  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generoas, 
tender-hearted  characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misnnthropic,  and 
all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions  great  or  inteieating 
can  such  mbn  be  engaged  ? 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money ;  find  rich  dowiiei 
for  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  all  other  good  qualities : 
they  browbeat  lords,  baronets,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  they 
am  as  bold  as  Hector !) — ^they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  falling  down  precipices ;  carry  away  infants  in  the  sight 
of  opposing  armies ;  and  some  of  our  performers  act  a  muscular 
able-bodied  man  to  such  perfection,  that  our  dramatic  poets,  who 
alwa]^  have  the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  &il  to  make  their 
&vorite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And  then  they 
take  such  prodigious  leaps  ! !  And  what  is  elone  oa  the  stage  is 
more  striking  even  than  what  is  acted.  I  once  remember  such  a 
deafening  explosion,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  iot 
half  an  act  after  it :  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  set  fire  to 
at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators,  the  naturalnesi 
of  the  soene  was  quite  astonishing  ! 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  actions 
that  dependence  of  thousands  on  the  fate  of  one,  which  gives  6o 
lofly  an  interest  to  the  personagds  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek 
Tragedians  ?  How  can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimest  of 
all  feflings,  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  controlling  might  of 


heaven,  wbioh  seems  to  elevate  the  characters  which  sink  beneath 
its  irresistihle  blotv  ? 

D.  O  mere  fancies  !  We  seek  and  find  on  the  present  stage 
onr  own  wants  and  passions,  our  own  vexations,  losses  and  em- 
barrassments. 

P.  It  is  yonr  own  poor  pettifogging  nature  then,  which  yoa  de- 
sire to  have  represented  before  you  ? — ^not  human  nature  in  its 
height  and  vigor  ?  But  surely  you  might  find  the  former  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  more  conveniently  in  your  own  houses 
and  parishes. 

D.  True !  but  here  comes  a  difference.     Fortune  is  blind,  but 
the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  besides  as  complaisant  as  for- . 
tone  is  capricious.    He  makes  every  thing  turn  out  exactly  as  we 
would  wish  it.     He  gratifies  us  by  representing  those  as  hateful 
or  ccmtemptible  whom  wa>  hate  and  wish  to  despise. 

P.  {aside.)  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  libelling  your 
superiors.  > 

D.  He  makes  all  those  precise  moralists,  who  afiect  to  be  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbors,  turn  out  at  last  abject  hypocrites,  traitors, 
and  hard-hearted  villains ;  and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their 
girl  and  their  glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honor,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain  unsatisfied) 
reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
ladies,  that  they  will  make  most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands : 
though  it  does  seem  a  pity,  Uiat  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  qualities  which  had  made  them  so  interesting  !  Besides,  the 
poor  become  rich  all  at  once  ;  and  in  the  final  matrimonial 
choice  the  opulent  and  high-born  themselves  are  made  to  confess, 
that  vmTUB  is  the  only  true  nobility,  and  that  a  lovely 

WOMAN  IS  A  dowry  OF  HERSELF  !  ! 

P.  Excellent !  But  you  have  forgotten  those  brilliant  flashes 
of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the  King  and  Old  England, 
which,  especially  if  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  the 
shop,  so  often  sohcit  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit ! 
I  give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  the  whole  BfB' 
tern  of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  Jttcobinism  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind,  and  those  common-place  rants  of  loyalty 
are  no  better  than  hypocrisy  in  your  playwrights,  and  your  own 
sympathy  with  them  a  groas  self-delusion.  For  the  whole  secret 
of  dramatic  popularity  consists  with  you  in  the  confusion  and  sub- 
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version  of  the  natural  order  cd  things,  their  caoses  and  their  ef- 
fects ;  in  the  excitement  of  Burpnse,  hy  representing  the  qualities 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (thoee  things 
rather  which  pass  among  you  for  such)  in  persons  and  in  classes 
of  life  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them  ;  and  in 
rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies,  that  are  the  dues  of  virtue, 
those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excom- 
munica^  from  our  esteem  ! 

And  now — ^good  ni^t !  Truly  !  I  might  have  written  this  last 
.  sheet  without  having  gone  to  Grermany ;  but  I  fancied  myself 
talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire^de,  and  can  you  think  it  a  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  forget  now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ? 
Besides,  you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  your 
minds  to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I  write  you  will 
expect  that  part  of  my  "  Travels''  will  consist  of  the  excursions 
in  my  own  mind. 

"  Kotuhue  and  hU  imitator*,**    Nide. 

[KDtsebue  was  bom  May  Sd,  1761,  at  Weimar,  aBsasainated  at  Manhfim, 
as  being  a  "  foe  to  freedom  and  too  great  a  friend  to  Ruaua,"  hia  adopted 
comitry,  March  1-1  th,  1819.  His  father,  a  counsellor  of  legation,  died  early, 
and  left  him  to  the  sole  care  of  the  yoimg  widow  his  mother,  whoee  mind 
seems  to  have  moulded  his  so  fSu-  as  early  influences  could  mould  it. 

"  According  to  my  judgment,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  surrey  of  G«nnaa 
Poetry,  "  Eotzebue  is  the  greatest  dramatic  genius  that  Europe  has  erolyed 
since  Shakspeare.  In  the  hundred-fold  variety  of  his  effusions  are  compre- 
hended plays  of  every  form:  farces, — ^melodrama, — mixt  or  sentimental 
dramas,  Misanthropy  and  Repentance  (known  on  our  stage  as  The  Stranger) 
The  Natural  Son,  die. — household  tragedie8,"Classical  tragedies — and 
especially  that  raster  and  more  difficult  form  of  art,  which  may  best  be  de- 
nominated the  gothie  tragedy,  of  which  Shakapeare's  Macbeth,  and  Sduller's 
WUhelm  Tell,"  (Macbeth  And^WUhelm  TeUl)  "are  perhaps  the  noblest 
specimens,  but  of  which  Kotzebue  has  added  a  full  score  to  the  dramatic 
repertory  of  Europe :  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  Spaniards  in  Pent,  Count  of  Bwr^ 
gundy,  Outtavue  Vata,^  dte.  d:c. 

Mr.  Oarlyle  thinks  that  this  playwright  has  added  nothing  to  the  dramatie 
repertory  of  Europe.  "  Kotzebue,"  says  he,  in  his  animated  Review  of  the 
Survey, — '^Eiotzebue,  whom  aU  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  and 
peoples,  his  own  people  the  foremost,  aftcfr  playing  with  him  for  some 
foolish  hour,  have  swept  out  of  doors  as  a  lifeless  bundle  of  dyed  rags,  is 
here  scientifically  examined,  measured,  pulse-felt,  and  pronoimced  to  be  living 
and  a  divinity."  "  Such  is  the  table,"  says  he,  after  giving  a  sarcastic  sketch 
'^^  '^^  of  his  plays,  "  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  spread  for  Pilgrims  in  the  Prose 
ness  of  Life :  thus  does  he  sit  like  a  kind  host  ready  to  carve ;  and 
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ihoQf^  the  TiaiidB  and  beverage  are  but  a»  it  were,  stewed  garlic,  Yarmouth 
herrings,  and  bifte  rutfi,  praises  them  as  'stimulant/  and  courteously  presses 
the  unirerse  to  fall  to." 

This  is  substantiallj  the  same  doctrine  as  that  of  my  Father's  first  Letter 
from  Gkrmanj,  which  I  believe  to  be  unexceptionable,  though  I  doubt 
whether  the  application  of  it  to  Kotzebue  has  not  been  a  litUe  too  sweeping. 
I  stick  to  the  principle  of  giving  Old  Nick  his  due  and  d  farttori  all  whom 
the  world  associates  with  him.  The  genius  of  Kotzebue  was  a  theatrical 
rather  than  a  dramatic  genius^  and  hence  its  products  were  in  their  nature 
transitory,  though  I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  "  all  comedies  are 
local  and  transient."  The  Present  lends  her  most  powerful  aid  to  those  who 
rely  upon  her  aid  alone,  and  pay  no  homage  to  the  Permanent  I  should 
think  that  Kotzebue  was  as  great  a  master  of  stage  effect,  as  Whitfield  of 
effect  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  as  warm  an  enthusiast  in  his  lower  vocation  as 
tile  field-preacher  in  his  loftier  one :  it  may  "be  seen  from  his  autobiography, 
of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  an  interesting  abridgment,  how  from  his  earliest 
years  a  passion  for  the  represerUahle  was  nourished  in  him  rather, than  a  love 
of  literature ;  how  he  came  to  be  a  great  scene-painter  and  adapted  his  pic- 
tures to  pit  and  boxes  rather  than  to  mankind.  In  this  line  he  was  first- 
rate,  and  filled  a  broad  space ;  perhaps  the  species  of  art  displayed  in  it 
rather  deserves  to  be  called  of  slight  worth  than  worthless,  or  altogether  a 
fain  and  spurious  thing. 

Of  course  I  speak  thus  of  these  stage-pieces  only  so  £Eur  as  they  were  in- 
nocent. Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  their  morality  ^as  been  too  seriously  con- 
demned ;  that  on  one  point  only  they  were  reprehensible,  and  "  trod  upon 
the  brink  of  moral  licentiousness."  "  But  on  the  higher  virtues,"  says  he, 
"  their  author  everywhere  bestows  a  dignified  approbation" — "  he  has  painted 
more  disinterestedly  virtuous  characters,  who,  under  adversity,  persecution, 
and  misrepresentation,  remain  content  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  per- 
formed, and  find,  in  a  triumphal  self-complacence,  an  antidote  to  injustice, 
and  a  consolation  in  death,  than  any  other  dramatist  ancient  or  modern." 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  with  all  the  stimulants  they  held  in  solution,  are  now 
evaporated,  but  their  character  and  the  acceptance  they  found  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  past  and  are  worth  recording.  To  judge  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
specimens  and  analytU  I  should  say  that  there  was  in  them  an  alloy,  but 
that  they  were  by  no  means  wholly  immoral,  or  to  be  compared  for  vileness 
and  corruptive  tendencies  with  a  class  of  productions  which  have  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  fietvor  in  France  and,  occasionally,  some  passing  favor  even 
amongst  oarselves — that  most  despicable  class,  in  which  base  desires,  morbid 
feelings,  and  distempered  thoughts  form  the  very  staple  of  the  piece ;  in 
which  there  is  not  one  breath  of  air  that  has  blown  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
Kotzebue*s  flashy  dramas  exhibit  a  genuine  admiration  of  what  is  noble  and 
virtuous,  while  they  opeuly  protect  certain  kinds  of  vice ;  it  seems  as  if  in 
them  a  mistaken  philosophy  were  encroaching  on  the  ground  of  morals, 
while  in  those  worse  productions  corrupt  moral  feeling  is  brought  face  to 
&ce  with  a  cold  correct  morality,  and  the  glow  of  unworthy  passion,  sedu- 
Vmsly  revealed  in  all  its  workings  and  with  all  that  excites  it,  is  met  not 
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qncB^cd  hf  cool  breoes  oC  rtspcci*  on  the  anlhoi's  P*'^*  for  tke 
aod  parcAt  virtiie.    Mr.  Tajior  rtwirfit^>tfn  the  narr«Doii»  oombnalMai  ■«! 
nthoral  prodigies  which  Kotxebae  res€»rted  to  in  his  ill  ihmmI  fat  the  impnee 
ttTe,  snd  eoadama  th«m;  hot  thinks  the  liTehncM  of  his  dndogoe^  sod  its 
**  bokhMss  of  mppeaX  to  the  iureal  sentiments  sad  dearest  feeliugs  of  oar 
natnre,'*  dcserring  of  commendstioo.    He  hss  staled  frirlj  cdo«^ 
the  merits  of  Kotseboe  eoosisted,  onlj  he  made  the  HBall  mistake  of 
paring  them  with  those  of  Shakspeare;  snd  he  ccrtainlj  iii|igad  the 
of  the  stage^hero  bj  bringing  forward  dfialogues  firam  his  defenei  iprrtsflf 
|Heces  for  readers  to  peruse  in  the  eool  of  their  dosets.    Tbej  were  nercr 
mesnt  for  tJuMt;  it  wss  ss  though  we  ehoold  transport  a  cleTer  aeeBe-paiart- 
mg  into  a  picture-gallerj,  or  spell  oat  at  home  a  popolar  preadier  s  msao- 
script  Bcnnon.    He  should  hare  eoofined  himself  to  celebtating  the  lile» 
raoTcment,  and  stirring  adveHtore  of  these  dramss,  whidi,  faj  a  ssoall  hjper 
bole»  he  moght  hare  compared  to  the  pictures  of  Rabcns ; — their  **&d3itT, 
fertility,  mutafaOity"— '' as  of  English  weather  f— their  eoetome,  **  full  of 
discrimination  and  pictorial  effiect  f — the  scope  they  gare  for  the  cxhibitioa 
of  brilliaot  spectacle  (especially  in  7%«  Viryin  of  the  8tm)  and  for  the  dis- 
play of  an  actor's  noble  figure,  as  in  R<^la ; — shore  aU  the  skill  -with  which 
they  made  adrsntsge  of  the  passions  and  ezeiteBsents  of  the  day— coadneliD^ 
into  their  own  circle  the  electric  fluid  of  emotion,  whidi  had  been  generated 
elsewhere : — ^whence,  in  part,  they  gained  their  ''  sudden  power*  orer  the 
feelings*  compared  fay  the  author  of  the  Surrey  to  ^  magie  metamorphosis.* 
Mr.  Garlyle  aays  of  Mr.  Taylor's  parallel  between  Schiller,  Goethe  and 
Kotsebne,  in  his  ''  smitiog''  "^^J,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  we  should  oonqiare 
scientifically  ParmdUe  Lott^  the  PropkeeitM  of  Imimh,  snd  MaL  Lewis's 
TaU9  of  Terror.    Ooethe  has  something  of  the  Seer  in  him,  I  dare  asy :  sll 
powerful  thinkers  snd  writers  have:  but  Religion  snd  Tirtue — whether 
tM«y  have  not  eyen  more  serious  quarrel  with  the  immortal  anthor  of  Aust» 
than  with  him  whose  productions  are  now  "■  swept  forth  ss  a  bundle  of  dyed 
rags" — I  more  than  doubt.    Goethe's  poison  is  subtler,  better  diiqgmsed, 
than  that  of  such  writers  as  Kotzebue ;  but  it  is  the  strong-minded  Ooethes 
of  the  age  that  mould  the  transiently  powerful  Kotzebnes ;  snd  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  the  author  of  Ilie  Stranger  received  some  of  his  French 
RerolutioD  principles  from  the  author  of  Werter. 

The  Present  will  erer  hare  her  special  rotaries  in  the  world  of  letterS) 
who  ooUeet  into  their  focus,  by  a  kind  of  burning-glass,  the  feelings  of  the 
day.  Amongst  such  Kotzd>ue  holds  a  high  rank.  Those  "  dyed  rags*  of 
his  onoe  formed  gorgeous  banners,  and  flaunted  in  the  ^es  of  i^efined  eom* 
panics  from  London  to  Madrid,  from  Paris  to  Moscow. — 8.  C] 
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LETTER    III. 

Ratcebor^. 

No  little  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no  fly  unim- 
piisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more  buoyantly  ei\joy  its  ele- 
ment, than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view 
of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  Eatzeburg,  £rom  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits  certainly,  and  my  health  I  fan- 
cied, were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  unwhole- 
some air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  left  it  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23d, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  Amt- 
mann  of  Eatzeburg.  The  AnUmann  received  me  with  kindness, 
and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed  to  board  and 
lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  a  month.  The 
vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than 
an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  here  much  the  same  propor- 
tion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear  does  to  the 
hmnan.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  different  col- 
ors, and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  difierent  wainscots.  In- 
stead of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye 
of  glass  in  each  :  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  Cold.  I  could  observe  little, 
therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  we  stopped. 
They  were  all  alike,  except  in  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  bam, 
with  a  hay-loft  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufts 
through  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  paved  like  a 
street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller  ones;  are  inclosed 
at  one  end.  These  are  commonly  floored.  In  the  large  room 
the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  ami- 
cable community :  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  rustic  comfort.  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It  was 
an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments  were  taken  off  from 
one  comer.  Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  in- 
terspace, and  here  the  breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty- 
two  where  the  stalls  were ;  of  course,  the  stalls  were  on  each 
side  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  &c.  were  turned 
towards  the  room ;  indeed  they  were  in  it,  so  that  they  had  at 
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least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each  other's  faces.  StaU-feeding  is 
universal  in  this  part  of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which 
the  agriculturist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions— or  at  least,  to  have  very  different  feelings.  The  wood- 
work of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  is  left  unplastered,  as  in 
old  houses  among  us,  and,  being  painted  red  and  green,  it  cnta 
and  tesselates  the  buildings  very  gaily.  From  within  three  miles 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  it,  the 
country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  was  a  dead  flat,  only  varied  by 
woods.  At  Molln  it  became  more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small 
lake  nearly  surrounded  with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in  travelling  the 
thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg  to  Ratzeburg,  as  we  had  been  in 
going  from  London  to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-ox 
miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north,  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  half 
a  mile.  About  a  mile  from  the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  unequal,  parts  by  an  island,  which,  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  one 
shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On  this  island  the  town  of 
Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  AnUmann's  Amtsschreibe/St  and  the  church,  stands 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land 
and  the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate, 
you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg.  .  This  again  is  itself 
a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  descending  which,  you  arrive  at 
the  long  bridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the 
south  of  the  town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which  however  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores  being  just 
often  enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  efiect  to  the  mag- 
nificent groves  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  circumfer- 
ence. From  the  turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the 
shore,  the  views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  has 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At  the  north  of 
the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I  se^  the  seven  church  tow- 
ers of  Lubec,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as 
^tly  as  if  they  were  not  three.     The  only  defect  in  the  view 
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18,  that  Ratzeburg  is  buUt  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houses  roofed  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye,  therefore,  it  presents  a 
clump  of  brick-dust  red.  Yet  this  evening,  Oct.  10th,  twenty 
minutes  past  fivej  I  saw  the  town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  softened  down  into  complete  keeping,  if  I  may  borrow  a 
term  finom  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all  the 
east  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  west  it  was  covered 
with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence  a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the 
whole  prospect,  in  imdisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the 
brown-red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of  the 
lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons  paddling  them, 
floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  light,  which  not  only  was  itself 
in  harmony  with  all,  but  brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day (Sept.  27th),  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels  south- 
ward, and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  following.  From 
Empfelde,  a  village  half-way  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat :  the  soil  every- 
where white,  hungry,  and  excessively  pulverized  ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country  houses,  which 
you  can  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
arbors  and  trellis-work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  in 
cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  with  neat  rails  before  it,  and 
green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
of  nature  or  the  work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  plev^ed 
me  far  better,  than  if -the  houses  and  gardens,  and  pleasure-fields, 
had  been  in  a  nobler  taste  :  for  this  nobler  taste  would  have  been 
mere  apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money- loving  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg could  only  have  adc^ted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imi- 
tating human  conveniences  in  nature  ;  but  this  is  a  step  in  in- 
tellect, though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  so,  yet  all  around  me 
spoke  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  sensitive  comforts,  and  I  entered 
with  unscrupulous  sympathy  into  the  enjoyments  and  comforts 
even  of  the  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchants  of  Hamburg. 
In  this  charitable  and  catholic  mood  I  reached  the  vast  ramparts 
of  the  city.  These  are  huge  green  cushions,  one  rising  above  the 
other,  with  trees  growing  in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbola 
of  a  long  peace.  Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  communi- 
cating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers  to  posting 

z* 
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in  England.  These  north  Gennan  post-chaifieB  use  unco^vered 
wicker  carU.  An  English  dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef 
d'auvre  of  mechanism,  compared  with  them  :  and  the  horses ! — 
a  savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for  a  numeral 
tion-table.  Wherever  we  stopped,  the  postilion  fed  his  cattle 
with  the  brown  rye  bread  of  which  he  eat  himself^  all  breakfast^ 
ing  together  ;  only  the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the 
postilion  no  water  to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  for  sub- 
jects of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in  search  of 
which  I  left  you  :  namely,  the  literati  and  literature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe  on  my  spirits* 

as  W and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house 

of  his  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
irom  the  city  gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  common-place 
summer-houses  (for  so  they  looked),  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
young  meagre  elm-trees  before  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  a 
green,  and  then  a  dead  flat  intersected  with  several  roads. 
Whatever  beauty  (thought  I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at 
present,  it  must  certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We 
waited  a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  httle  parlor,  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  two  of  the  Muses  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  from  Klopstock's  odes.*"  The  poet  entered.  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  his  countenance,  and  recognized  in.  it  no  lilfftyM»«t 
to  the  bust.     There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  £>rehead,  no 

*  ["  There  is  a  rhetorical  amplitude  and  brilliancj  in  the  Measias,"  aajt 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "  which  elicits  in  our  critic  (Mr.  Taylor)  an  instinct  truer  thim 
his  philosophy  is.  Neither  has  the  still  purer  spirit  of  Klopetodir's  odm 
escaped  him.  Perhaps  there  is  no  writing  in  our  language  that  offers  so 
correct  an  eniblem  of  him  as  this  aaalysia."  I  remember  thinking  Taylor's 
**  dear  outline"  of  the  Messias  the  most  satisfying  account  of  a  poem  I 
ever  read :  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  yision  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  which 
it  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate,  as  it  were,  from  afar,  massed  together  in 
that  general  survey,  than  to  examine  part  by  part  Mr.  Tsylor  aod  Jfr. 
Garlyle  agree  in  exalting  that  ode  of  Klopetock'e,  in  which  he  repressals 
l^e  Muse  of  Britain  and  the  Muse  of  Oermsay  running  a  r«e&  1^«  piees 
eeema  to  me  more  rhetorical  than  strictly  poetical ;  and  if  the  younger 
Muse's  power  of  keeping  up  the  race  depends  on  productions  of  this  sort» 
I  would  not  give  a  penny  for  her  chance,  at  least  if  the  contest  relates 
to  pure  poetry.  Klopstock's  Herman  (mentioned  afterwards),  oonsista 
of  three  diorufrdramss,  as  Mr.  Taylor  calls  them:  Tke  BtOiU  cfHwrmaim^ 
Strman  and  the  Frinee$,  and  The  Death  of  Mnmam  HemsD  is  the  Ai^ 
miniosof  the  Ronssn  historians. — S.  C] 
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wtfight  over  the  eyelnrowB,  no  ex^Hreasioa  of  peeidianty,  moval  or 
intelleGtoid,  on  the  eyes,  no  mawivenesB  in  the  genml  eonnte* 
nance.  He  is,  if  any  thing,  rather  below  the  middle  size.  He 
wore  very  large  half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  feariully  were 

they  swollen.     However,  though  neither  W nor  myself 

could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or  enthusiasm  in  his 
physiognomy,  we  were  both  equally  impressed  with  his  liveliness, 
and  hia  kind  and  ready  courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  to  my 
firiend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish. His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  afiected  by  the  entire 
want  of  his  upper  teeth.  The  conversation  began  on  his  part 
by  the  expression  of  his  r&ptuie  at  the  surrender  of  the  detach- 
ment of  French  troops  under  General  Humbert.  Their  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they  had 
appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  system,  seemed  to 
have  given  the  poet  great  entertainment.  He  then  declared  his 
sanguine  belief  in  Nel804's  victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirma- 
tion with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anti-Gallicanisin.  The  sub- 
ject changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in  Latin  concerning  the 
histoiy  of  German  poetry  and  the  elder  German  poets.  To  my 
great  astonishment  he  confessed,  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the 
subject.  He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits.  - 
Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably  give  me  every  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  :  the  subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his 
curiosity.  He  then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought 
Glover's  blank  verse  superior  to  Milton's.*  W and  my- 
self expressed  our  surprise  :  and  my  friend  gave  his  definition  and 

*  [ZeonidaSy  no  epic  poem,  by  R.  Qlover,  first  appeared  in  May,  1787 : 
in  the  fifth  edition,  published  in  1770,  it  was  corrected,  and  extended  from 
nine  books  to.  twelve.  Qlover  was  the  author  of  Boadicea  and  Mede% 
tragedies,  which  had  some  success  on'  the  stage.  I  believe  that  LeanidM 
has  more  merit  in  the  conduct  of  the  design,  and  in  the  delineation  of  char* 
acter,  than  as  poetry. 

"  He  write  an  epic  poem,"  said  Thomson,  **  who  never  saw  a  mountain  i* 
Qlover  had  seen  the  sun  and  moon,  yet  be  seems  to  have  looked  ibr  their 
poetical  aspects  in  Homer  and  MUton,  rather  than  in  the  sky.  *'  There  is 
not  a  single  simile  in  Leonidat"  says  Lyttleton,  "  that  is  borrowed  from  mij 
of  the  ancients,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any  poem  that  has  Sueh  a  variety 
of  beautiful  comparisons."    The  similes  of  Milton  oo|ne  to  flat  aad  dry  6xA 
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notion  of  hannooioiu  vene»  that  it  conBiBted  (the  EngliBb  iamliie 
blank  verse  above  all),  in  the  apt  arrangement  of  panses  and  ca- 
dences, and  the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

: '■ — "  with  many  a  winding  bout 


Of  linked  aweetness  long  drawn  out," 
and  not  in  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence  or  anti- 

of  Qlover^s  mangle,  that  they  are  indeed  quite  another  thing  from  what  tibcj 
appear  in  the  poems  of  that  Immortal :  ex.  gr. 

Like  wintry  clouds,  which,  opening  for  a  time^ 

Tinge  their  black  folds  wi^  gleams  of  scattered  light  :^ 

Is  not  this  Milton's  "  silver  lining^  stretched  and  mangled! 

The  Queen  of  Night 
Gleam'd  from  the  centre  of  th'  ethereal  vault, 
And  o*er  the  raven  plume  of  darkness  shed 
Her  placid  light 

Tills  is  flattened  from  the  well-known  passage  m  Gomus, 

Soon  will  savage  Mars 
Deform  the  lovely  ringlete  of  thy  thrube, 

A  genteel' improvement  upon  Milton's  "  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit." 
Then  we  have 

delicious  to  the  sight 


spoiled  from 


Soft  dales  meand'ring  show  their  flowery  laps 
Among  rude  piles  of  nature, 


the  flowery  lap 


Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  its  store. 

Thus  does  this  poet  shatter  and  dissolve  the  blooming  sprays  of  aootliar 
man's  plantation,  instead  of  pushing  through  them  some  new  shoots  of  his 
own  to  crown  them  with  fresh  blossoms. 

Milton  himself  borrowed  as  much  as  Glover.  Aye,  ten  times  more ;  yet 
every  passage  in  his  poetry  is  Miltonic, — ^more  that  than  any  thing  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  imitators  MiUoniee,  yet  produce  nothing  worthy  of  Milton, 
the  important  characteristic  of  whose  writings  my  Father  well  expressed, 
when  he  said,  "  The  reader  of  Milton  must  be  always  on  his  duty :  he  ie 
enrrounded  with  eente!*  A  man  must  have  his  sense  to  imitate  him  worthily. 
How  we  look  through  his  words  at  the  Deluge,  as  he  floods  it  upon  us  in 
Book  xi.  L  788-^8 !— The  Attic  bees  produce  honey  so  flavored  with  th« 
thyme  of  Hymettus  that  it  is  scarcely  eatable,  though  to  smell  the  herb 
itself  in  a  breezy  walk  upon  that  celebrated  Mount  would  be  an  exceeding 
pleasure ;  thus  certain  epic  poems  are  overpoweringly  flavored  with  herba 
of  Milton,  while  yet  the  fragrant  balm  and  fresh  breeze  of  his  poetry  is  not 
to  be  found  In  them.— 43.  0.] 
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thetie  vigor,  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed  injurious  to  the 
total  effect,  except  where  they  were  introduced  for  some  specific 
purpose.  Klopstock  assented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine 
Glo^e^s  superiority  to  single  lines.*    He  told  us  that  he  had  read 

*  [The  "  abrupt  and  laoonio  stnioture^  of  Gloyer's  perioda  appears  at 
the  very  eommeaoement  of  Xeontdioj,  which  has  something  milituy  in  its 
movement,  but  rather  the  stiff  gait  of  the  drilled  soldier  than  the  proud 
mardi  of  the  martial  hero. 

The  TirtuoQs  Spartan  who  resign'd  his  life 
To  save  his  oountry  at  th'  Oetaean  straits, 
Thermopylae,  when  all  the  peopled  east 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  filled  the  Grecian  plains, 
O  Mnse  record  1    The  Hellespont  they  passed 
Overpowering  Iliraoe.    The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.    Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  oounciL    Orpheus  thenoe  returns 
To  Lacediemon.    In  assembly  full,  dec 

Glover's  best  passages  are  of  a  soft  character.    This  is  a  pleasing  Homar- 

Lycis  dies, 
For  boist'rous  war  ill-chosen.    He  was  skill'd 
To  tune  the  lulling  flute,  and  melt  the  heart  \ 
Or  with  his  pipe's  awakening  strains  allure 
The  lovely  dames  of  Lydia  to  the  dance. 
They  on  the  verdant  level  graceful  moVd 
In  vary'd  measures ;  while  the  cooling  breeae 
Beneath  their  swelling  garments  wanton'd  o'er 
Their  snowy  breasts,  and  smooth  CayBter^s  stream 
Soft-gliding  murmur'd  by.    The  hostile  blade,  <&c        Bk.  viii 

And  here  is  a  pleasing  expansion  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  iL  109 : 

Placid  were  his  days, 
Which  flow'd  through  blessings.    As  a  river  pure. 
Whose  sides  are  flowery,  and  whose  meadows  fiedr, 
Meets  in  his  oourse  a  subterranean  void ; 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise, 
And,  rising,  glide  through  flow'rs  and  meadows  new ; 
So  shall  Oileus  m  those  happier  fields, 
Where  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mists  dissolve,  nor  white  descending  flsflces 
Of  winter  violate  th'  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  ahades  the  mind. 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast, 
Nor  dewa  of  grief  are  sprinkled.  Bk.  x. — S.  0.J 
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Blilton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  was  fourteen.*     I  under* 

stood  him  thus  my^lf,  and  W interpreted  Kkpetock's  Frendi 

as  I  had  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  Imow  very  little 
of  Milton  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general.  He  spoke  with 
great  indignation  of  the  English  prose  translation  of  his  Messiah. 
All  the  translations  had  heen  bad,  very  had — bat  the  Bnglish 
was  no  translation — ^there  were  pages  on  pages  not  in  the  origi- 
nal : — and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  translation. 

W told  him  that  I  intended  to  translate  a  few  of  his  odes  as 

specimens  of  German  l]|rric8 — he  then  said  to  me  in  English,  "  I 
wish  you  would  rendor  into  English  some  select  passages  of  Thb 
Messiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your  countryman !"  It  was  the 
liveliest  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  conyersaticm.  He 
told  us,  that  his  Erst  ode  was  fifty  years  older  than  his  last.  I 
looked  at  him  with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the  venr 
erable  father  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ;  as  a  Christian ; 
seventy-four  years  old ;  with  legs  enormously  swollen  ;  yet  active, 
lively,  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as 
if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Lessifig 
there  was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enormously  injured  the  efiect 
of  his  'physiognomy — ^Klopstock  wore  the  same,  powdered  and 
frizzled.  By-the-bye,  old  men  ought  never  to  wear  powder — the 
contrast  between  a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neighborhood  ap- 
pear channels  for  dirt.  It  is  an  honor  to  poets  and  great  men, 
that  you  think  of  them  as  parts  of  nature ;  and  any  tlung  of  trick 
and  fashion  wounds  you  in  them,  as  much  as  when  you  see  ven- 
erable yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks. — ^The  author  of  The 
Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  gray  hair.— His  powder  and 
periwig  were  to  the  eye  what  Mr,  Yirgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power  which  the  Get- 
man  language  possessed  of  concentrating  meaning.  He  said,  he 
had  oflen  translated  parts  of  Homer  and  Yirgil,  line  by  line,  and 
a  German  line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin  one. 
In  English  you  can  not  do  this.     I  answered,  that  in  English  we 

*  This  WM  aoddentelly  oonfirmed  to  me  by  an  old  Gemaaa  gentleman  at 
Heknstadt,  who  had  been  Klopstock'B  ichool  and  bed-fallow.  Among  other 
boyish  anecdotes,  he  related  that  the  young  poet  set  a  particular  valae  on 
a  translation  of  the  pAaADisx  Lost,  and  always  slept  with  it  under  his  pil- 
low. 
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eoidd  eoxmnonly  render  one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half 
of  OUT  common  hermc  metre»  and  I  conjeetured  that  this  line  and 
a  half  mronld  be  iband  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
Greroian  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  undeistand  me  :*  and 
I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correct  them,  was  glad 
that  he  did  not. 

We  now  took  oar  leaye.     At  the  beginning  of  the  French 

*  Kbpstook's  obserration  was  partly  tra«  aad  partly  erraneoofl.  hi  the 
literal  sense  of  his  -words,  aad,  if  we  confine  the  oomparieon  to  the  average 
of  space  required  for  th^  expression  of  the  same  thought  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, it  is  erroneous.  I  have  translated  some  German  hexameters  mto 
English  hexameters,  and  find,  that  on  the  average  three  English  lines  will 
expreM  four  lines  German.  "Hie  reason  is  evident :  our  language  abounds 
in  moDosyllableB  and  dissyllables.  The  German,  not  less  than  the  Oredk, 
is  a  pdysyllaUe  language.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  was 
not  without  foundation.  For  the  German  possessing  the  same  unlimited 
privilege  of  forming  compounds,  both  with  prepositions  and  with  epithets,  as 
the  Greek,  it  can  express  the  richest  simple  Greek  word  in  a  single  German 
one,  and  is  thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of  weak  or  ungraceful  paraphrases. 
I  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  present,  vis.  the  use  of  the  pre- 
fixed partidples  vert  mt,  ent,  and  toeg :  thus  reitten  to  rer  d,  verrnuen  to 
rend  away,  xerreissen  to  rend  to  pieces,  etUreUsen  to  rend  off  or  out  of  a 
thing,  in  the  active  sense :  or  sehmelzen  to  melt — ver,  2«r,  ent^  tchmehen^-' 
and  in  like  manner  through  all  the  verbs  neuter  and  active.  If  you  consider 
only  how  much  we  should  feel  the  loss  of  the  prefix  be,  as  in  bedropt,  be* 
^tinkle,  besot,  especially  in  omr  poetical  language,  and  then  think  that  this 
same  mode  of  composition  is  carried  through  all  their  simple  and  compound 
prepositions,  and  many  of  their  adverbs ;  and  that  with  most  of  these  the 
Germans  have  the  same  privilege  as  we  have  of  dividing  them  from  the 
verb  and  placing  them  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
eulty  in  comprehending  the  reality  and  the  cause  of  this  superior  power  in 
German  of  condensing  meaning,  in  which  its  great  poet  exulted.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  hall«a  dozen  pages  of  Wieland  without  perceiving  that  in 
this  respect  the  (German  has  no  rival  bat  the  Greek.  And  yet  I  feel,  thai 
concentration  or  condensation  is  not  the  happiest  mode  of  expressing  this 
excellence,  which  seems  to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  less  time  required  for 
conveying  an  impression,  as  in  the  unity  and  simultaneousness  with  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  make  their  language  more  picto- 
resque:  it  depictures  images  better.  We  have  obtained  this  power  in  part 
by  our  oompoimd  verbs  derived  from  the  Latin :  and  the  sense  of  its  great 
eflbet  DO  doubt  indooed  our  Milton  both  to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  Latin 
derivatives.  But  still  these  prefixed  particles,  conveying  no  separate  or 
separable  meaning  to  the  mere  English  reader,  can  not  possibly  act  on  the 
mmd  with  the  force  or  liveliness  of  an  original  and  homogeneous  language 
sneh  as  the  German  is,  and  besides  are  ooofined  to  certain  words. 
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Aeyolation  Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  congratulatioii.  He  reoeiml 
some  honorary  presents  from  the  French  Republic  (a  golden 
crown,  I  believe),  and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  seat 
in  the  legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French  liberty 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presents 
with  a  palinodia,  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings ; 
and  since  then  he  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti- 
Gallican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionista,  he  sufiers  himself  to 
forget  that  the  revolution  itself  is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so 
are  their  iniquities  instruments  of  his  goodness.  From  Klop- 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together  on 
the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  beauty  and  singularity  of  the  sunset  and  its  efiects  on  the 
objects  around  us.  There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich 
sandy  light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy),  lay  over 
these  woods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.  Over  that  part  of  the 
woods  which  lay  immediately  under  the  intenser  light,  a  brassy 
mist  floated.  The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  people  moving 
to  and  fro  between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
ments of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.  Had  the  trees,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  segments 
by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions  could  not  have  been 
more  regular*  All  else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  faiiy  scene  ! — 
and  to  incre^  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ob- 
jects, thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  brightness,  was  a 
beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  an  English 
child,  riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  ac- 
coutrements of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say,  that  I  remained 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of 
Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial 
Republic.  I  was  however  disappointed.  There  were  no  pro- 
cessions, two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three  old 
women  in  two  or  three  churchifes,  and  St.  Michael  and  his  pat- 
ronage wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,^  all  places  of  en- 
tertainment, theatre,  &^.,  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Ham- 
burg there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all ;  in  Lubec  it  is  confined 
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to  the  women.  The  men  seem  determined  to  be  diyorced  from 
their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they,  can  not  in  this.  You 
win  not  easily  conceive  a  more  singular  sight,  than  is  presented 
hy  the  vast  aisles  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec  seen  from  the 
OTgan-lofl  ;  for,  being  filled  with  female  servants  and  persons  in 
the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps  having  gold  and  silver 
cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich  pavement  oi  gold  and  silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcription  of  notes, 

which  my  friend  W made  of  his  conversations  with  Klop- 

stock,  during  the  interviews  that  took  place  af^er  my  departure. 
On  these  I  shall  make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will 
appear  a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  remarks  on 
the  venerable  sage  of  Konigsberg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  in- 
jurious and  mistaken  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  his 
system  is  now  given  up,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many there  is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean 
or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantean, 
and  pre-supposes  its  truth  ;  or  lastly,  who,  though  an  antagonist 
of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or 
in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature. 
"  Klopstock  having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumberland, 
and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England,  I  went  to  Rem- 
nant's (the  English  bookseller),  where  I  procured  the  Analytical 
Eeview,  in  which  is  contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Cal- 
vary. I  remembered  to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  trauslation  of  The  Messiah.  I  had  mentioned  this 
to  Klopstock,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  them.  I  walked 
over  to  his  house  and  put  the  book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting 
to  his  own  poem,  he  told  me  he  began  The  Messlih  when  he 
was  seventeen  :  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan  with- 
out composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  execute  his  work.  There  were  no  successful  speci- 
mens of  versification  in  the  German  language  before  this  time. 
The  first  three  cantos  he  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  nu-» 
merous  prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  and  some  suc- 
cess, was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had  composed  hexameters 
both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  school  exercise,  and  there  had  been 
also  in  the  German  language  attempts  in  that  style  of  versifica- 
tion. These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit. — One  day  he 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  this  way*- 
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he  kept  his  loom  a  whole  day,  even  went  without  his  dinner, 
and  found  that  in  the  evening  he  had  written  twenty-three  hex- 
ameten,  veisifying  a  part  of  what  he  had  hefore  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  efibrts,  he  composed  no  more  in 
prose.  To-day  he  informed  me  that  he  had  finished  his  plan 
heibre  he  read  Milton.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who 
hefore  him  had  trod  the  same  path.  This  is  a  contradiction  of 
what  he  said  hefore.  He  did  not  wish  to  fspeak  of  his  poem  to 
any  one  till  it  was  finished :  hut  some  of  his  friends  who  had 
seen  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  him  till  he  had  consented 
to  puhlish  a  few  hooks  in  a  journal.  He  was  then,  I  believe, 
very  young,  about  twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printed  at  di^reut 
periods,  four  books  at  a  time.  The  reception  given  to  the  first 
specimens  was  highly  flattering.  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  in 
finishing  the  whole  poem,  but  of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than 
two  were  employed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  in  &- 
vorable  moments ;  besides  he  had  other  occupations.  He  values 
himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses  the  modem  lyrical 
writers  of  gross  deficiency  in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  accu- 
satbn  against  Horace  :  he  would  not  hear  of  it — ^but  waived  the 
discussion.  He  called  Rousseau's  Ode  to  Foktuios  a  moral  dis- 
sertation in  stanzas.*    I  spoke  of  Diyden's  St.  Ceoilia  ;  but  he 

"*  [A  la  Fortone.  Liy.  u.  Ode  yi.  (Kayree  de  JesD  Baptiste  BoDssesa,  p 
121,  edit.  1820.  One  of  the  latter  strophes  of  this  ode  oondudea  with  two 
lines,  which,  as  the  editor  observes,  have  beoome  a  proverb^  and  of  whiek 
the  thought  and  expression  are  borrowed  from  Lucretius :  mpilwr,  p&not^ 
manet  rtf« :  iil  y,  58. 

Montrez  nous,  guerriers  magnazumeB, 
Yotre  vertu  dans  tout  eon  jour : 
Voyons  comment  vos  oceurs  sublimes 
Bu  sort  Boutiendront  le  retour. 
Tant  que  sa  faveur  tous  seconde, 
Yous  6te8  les  maitres  du  mond^ 
Votre  gloire  nous  6blouit : 
Mais  au  nK>indre  revers  funeste, 
Ze  masque  tonibe,  Fhomme  rests, 
Et  U  hires  s'evanmiit. 

Horace^  says  the  Editor,  en  traitant  ce  m6me  sujet,  liv.  x.  ode  zzzv.  et  Pin- 
dare  en  Vesquissant  a  grands  traits,  au  commencement  de  sa  douiidme 
Olympique,  n'avoient  laiss^  h  leurs  successeurs  que  son  cdt6  moral  t  eari^ 
saffer,  et  c^est  le  parti  que  prit  Rousseau.  The  general  sestimait  of  the 
-  handled  with  great  <^ity  in  Plvadiss  Reamed    Bk.  isi.  L  49-161 
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did  not  seem  familiar  vniAi  our  writers.  He  wished  to  know  the 
distinctionB  between  our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  rec- 
ommended me  to  read  his  Hermann  before  I  read  either  The 
Messiah  or  the  odes.  He  flattered  himself  that  some  time  or 
other  his  dramatic  poems  would  be  known  in  England.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Oowper.  He  thought  that  Voes  in  his  translation 
of  The  Iliad  had  done  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and 
had  sacrificed  it  to  the  Greeks,  not  remembering  sufficiently  that 
each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  genius.*     He  said 

— a  passage  which,  as  Thyer  says,  contains  the  quintessence  of  the  subject. 
DftDte  has  some  noble  lines  on  Fortune  in  the  viith  canto  of  the  In/ernoy — 
line*  worthy  of  a  great  mystic  poet.  After  referring  to  th6  vain  com- 
plaints and  maledicttons  of  men  against  this  Power,  he  beautifully  000- 

eludes: 

Ma  ella  s'&  beata  e  cid  non  ode : 

Con  I'altre  prime  creature  lieta 
VoIm  sua  sperCf  e  beata  H  gode. 

J.  R  Sousseau  was  born  in  1669,  began  his  career  at  the  close  of  the  age  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  died  at  Brussels,  March  17,  1741.  He  had  been  banished 
from  France,  by  an  intrigue,  on  a  false  charge,  as  now  seems  clear,  of  hay- 
ing composed  and  distributed  defamatory  verses,  in  1712;  and  it  was  en- 
graved upon  his  ton^b  that  he  was  "  thirty  years  an  object  of  envy  and  thirty 
of  compassion."  Belonging  to  the  classical  school  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  he  was  the  last  survivor,  he  came  somewhat  into  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  18th,  which  was  preparing  a  new  vintage,  and  would  have  none 
but  new  wine  in  new  bottles.  Rousseau,  however,  was  a  very  finished 
writer  in  his  way,  and  has  been  compared  to  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon  and 
Malherbe.  His  ode  to  M,  le  Comte  du  Luc  is  as  fine  an  example  as  I  know 
of  the  modern  classical  style.  This  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Laodamia  and  Sergeant. Talfourd's  Ion;  for 
in  them  the  subjects  only  are  ancient,  while  both  the  form  and  spirit  are 
modern ;  whereas  in  the  odes  of  Rousseau  a  modern  subject  is  treated,  as 
far  as  difference  of  times  and  language  will  allow,  in  the  manner  and  tone 
of  the  Ancients.  Samson  Agonistes  and  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  are 
conformed  to  ancient  modes  of  thought,  but  in  them, the  subject  also  is  taken 
from  antiquity.  Rousseau's  works  consist  of  Odes,  Epistles  in  verse,  Can- 
tatas, Epigrams,  dca  Ac  He  wrote  for  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of  his  lit- 
erary life,  but  with  no  great  success. — S.  C] 

•  [Voss,  who  lived  from  Feb.  20,  1761,  to  March,  1826,  was  author  of 
the  Luise,  "  a  rural  epopa&a  of  simple  structure  divided  into  three  idyls, 
which  relate  the  betrothment  and  marrioge  of  the  heroine."  Tliis  is  a 
pleasing  and  very  peculiar  poem,  composed  in  hexameter  verse.  *'  The 
charm  of  the  narrative,"  says  Mr.  T.,  "  consists  in  the  minute  description  of 
the  local  domestic  manners  of  the  personages.**  The  charm  consists,  I  think, 
in  the  Uending  of  these  manners  with  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  ease 
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Lessing  was  the  fint  of  their  dramatic  writeiB.  I  complained  of 
Nathan  as  tedious.  He  said  theve  was  not  enough  of  action  in 
it ;  bat  that  Lessing  was  the  most  chaste  of  their  writers.  He 
spoke  favorably  of  Goethe  ;  but  said  that  his  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
TER  was  his  best  work,  better  than  any  of  his  dramas :  he  pre- 
ferred the  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's 
Robbers  he  found  so  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  read'  it.  I 
spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.*  He  did  not  know  it.  He 
said  Schiller  could  not  live.  He  thought  Don  Carlos  the  best 
of  his  dramas  ;  but  said  that  the  plot  was  inextricable. — ^It  was 
evident  he  knew  little  of  Schiller's  works  :  indeed,  he  said,  he 
could  not  read  them.  Burger,  he  said,  was  a  true  poet,  and 
would  live  ;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  must  soon  be  forgot- 
ten ;  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who 
often  was  extravagant,  but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  times 
more  so.f     He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzebue,  as  an  im- 

and  suitability  of  the  yersification.  Yoss's  translation  of  the  Odyssey  is 
praised  for  being  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  original  The  Qreek  has 
been  renderedi  "  with  a  fidelity  and  imitative  harmony  so  admirable,  that 
it  suggests  to  the  scholar  the  original  wording,  and  reflects,  as  from  a  mir« 
ror,  every  beauty  and  every  blemish  of  the  ancient  poem."  Hist  Surrey, 
pp.  61-68.— S.  0.] 

*  [Act  ill.  sc.  2.  The  night  scene,  which  is  the  5th  of  Act  iv.  is  fine 
too  in  a  frantic  way.  The  songs  it  contains  are  very  spirited.  That  sung 
by  the  Robbers  is  worthy  of  a  Thug :  it  goes  beyond  our  notions  of  any 
European  bandit,  and  transports  us  to  the  land  of  Jaggernat — S.  C] 

t  [The  works  of  Burger,  who  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  1748,  died 
June  8,  1794,  consist  of  Poems  (2  vols.),  Macbeth  altered  from  Shakspeare 
(pronounced  by  Taylor, — no  good  judge  of  Shakspeare, — in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  original),  Munchausen's  Travels ;  Translations  (of  the  six 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  some  others) ;  Papers  philological  and  political 
His  fSune  rests  chiefly  on  three  ballads.  The  Wild  Hunter,  the  Pareoo^s 
Daughter,  and  Lenore.  The  powerful  diction  and  admirable  harmony, — 
rhythm,  sound,  rhyme  of  these  compositions  Mr.  Taylor  describes  as  the 
result  of  laborious  art ;  it  strikes  me,  from  the  outline  which  he  has  given 
of  Burger's  history,  that  the  violent. feelings,  the  lifelike  expression  of 
which  constitutes  their  power  and  value,  may  have  been  partly  the  reflex 
of  the  poet's  own  mind.  His  seems  to  have  been  a  life  of  mismanagement 
from  youth  till  middle  age.  Like  Milton,  he  lost  a  beloved  second  wife  by 
childbed  in  the  first  year  of  marriage :  like  him,  he  married  a  third  time, 
but  without  his  special  necessity — ^blindness  and  unkind  daughters.  He 
wedded  a  lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  poetry,  or  perhaps  his  poeti- 
cal reputation :  an  union  founded,  as  it  appears,  in  vanity,  ended  in  veza- 
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moral  author  in  tbe  first  place,  and  next,  as  deficient  in  power. 
At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  transported  with  him ;  but  we  do 
not  reckon  the  people  of  Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest 
people  of  Germany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author, 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language  ;  that  in  this  respect 
Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  any  body 
else.  He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I 
told  him  the  Oberon  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the"  poem.  I  answered, 
that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
book ;  and  observed,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
make  the  interest  of  a  long  ^poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal 
gratification.  He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this  by  say- 
ing, that  there  are  difierent  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  poets  are 
not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered,  that  I 
thought  the  passion  of  love  as  well  suited .  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry  as  any  other  passion ;  but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of 
pleasing  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem 
on  the  mere  appetite.  Well !  but,  said  he,  you  see,  that  such 
poems  please  every  body.  I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province 
of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend 
to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and  confessed,  that  on  no  account  whatso- 
ever would  he  have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke 
in  raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  where 
Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.*     I  said 

tioD  of  spirit :  and  as  Deatb,  wbich  had  deprived  bim  of  two  wives,  did  not 
release  bim  from  a  third,  he  obtained  hia  freedom,  at  the  end  of  little  more 
than  three  years,  from  a  court  of  justice.  Why  did  Klopstock  underralue, 
by  preference  of  such  a  poet,  the  lofly-minded  Schiller — ^the  dearest  to 
England  of  all  German  bards  ?  Perhaps  because  tbe  author  of  Wallenstein 
was  a  pbiloflopher,  and  had  many  things  in  his  philosophy  which  the  author 
of  The  Messiab  could  not  find  in  his  heaven  and  earth. — S.  C] 

*  [Oberon,  Canto  TiiL  stanzas  69-80.  The  little  touch  about  the  new 
born  babe's  returning  its  mother's  kiss  is  very  romantic:  though  put 
modestly  in  the  form  of  a  query : 

— Und  seheint  nicht  jeden  Eusa 
Sein  kleiner  mund  dem  ihren  zu  entsaugen  t 

The  word  enitaugen  (tuek  off)  is  expressive — ^it  very  naturally  charaeterizeB 
the  kiss  of  an  infant  five  minutes  of  age.  Wieland  had  great  nursery  ex- 
perience.    "  My  sweetest  boars,"  says  he^  in  a  letter  quoted  in  tbe  Survey, 
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that  I  did  not  peroeiye  any  very  striking  panagea ;  bat  that  I 
made  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  a  translation.  Of  the 
thefls  of  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely  managed,  that 
the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to  steal  as  he  did.  He  con- 
sidered the  books  and  fables  of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  as  a  sort  of  common  property,  firom  which 
a  man  was  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a  good  use  of. 
An  Englishman  had  presented  him  with  the  odes  of  Collins, 
which  he  had  read  with  pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Gray,  except  his  Eleot  written  in  a  country  Church- ya&d.  He 
complained  of  the  fool  in  Lear.  I  observed  that  he  seemed  to 
give  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  distress  ;  but  still  he  complained. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that  Pope  had  written 
rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our  writers — ^I  said  I 
preferred  Dryden,  because  his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in 
their  movement.  He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one ;  but  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact.  This  qnestum 
I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final  terminations,  and  observed 
to  him  that  I  believed  it  was  the  case  ;  but  that  I  thought  it  was 
easy  to  excuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  general 
sweep  of  the  verse  was  superior.  I  told  him  that  we  were  not  so 
exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings  of  lines  as  the  French. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  we  made  no  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine  (i.  e,  single  or  double)  rhymes :  at  least 
he  put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  to  think,  that 
no  language  could  be  so  far  formed  as  that  it  might  not  be  en- 
riched by  idioms  borrowed  firom  another  tongue.  I  said  this  was 
a  very  dangerous  practice  ;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  had 
often  injured  both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this  liberty  too 
firequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the  prose  works  of  Dryden  as 
models  of  pure  and  native  English.  I  was  treading  upon  tender 
'ground,  as  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  himself  liberally 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock*8,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet.  We  talked  princi- 
pally about  indifferent  things.     I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 

*  are  tboee  in  which  I  see  about  me,  in  all  their  glee  of  childhood,  my  whole 
poMe  of  Utile  half-way  things  between  apes  and  aogeb." 

Mr.  Sotheby's  translation  of  the  Oberon  made  the  poem  popular  in  Uni 
ooimtry.    Hie  original  first  appeared  in  ItSO.-^S.  OL] 
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Kant.  He  said  that  liii  reputation  was  much  on  the  decline  in 
Gennany.  That  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  surpcised  to  find  it 
80,  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible — 
that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the  Kanteans  ;  but  was  rarely 
in  the  practice  of  arguing  with  them.  His  custom  was  to  pro- 
duce the  book,  open  it  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
exjdain  it.  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do  by  substituting 
t^ir  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an  explanation  of  yo*ur 
own  ideas,  but  of  the  passage  which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I 
generally  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  He 
spoke  of  Wolfe  as  the  first  Metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
Wolfe  had  followers ;  but  they  could  hardly  be  called  a  sect,  and 
luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Grer- 
many  had  not  been  pestered  by  any  sect  of  philosophers  whatso- 
ever ;  but  that  each  man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  un- 
controlled by  the  dogmas  of  a  master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect ;  that  he  had  succeeded  :  but 
that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to  their  senses  again.  That 
Nioolai  and  Engel  had  in  di£[erent  ways  contributed  to  disenchant 
the  nation  ;*  but  above  all  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear,  that  as  yet 
Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met  with  many  admirers  in  England — 
did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had  too  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by 
a  writer  who  set  at  defiance  the  common  sense  and  common  un- 
derstandings of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to  rate 
highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears— ^I  said  that  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience,  that  it  was  done  every  day  by 
the  meanest  writers. 

I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first  that  these  notes  are  not  in- 
tended as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  intellectual  power,  or  even 
"  colloquial  prowess,**  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  conver- 
sation, and  this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would  be 
not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  I  attribute 
little  other  interest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me, 
whether  I  have  read  The  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  it?  I 
answer — as  yet  the  first  four  books  only  :  and  as  to  my  opinion — 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter) — you  may  guess  it  from  what  I 
could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when  the  good  pastor  this 

•  [See  note  at  the«nd  of  the  letter.— 8.  a] 
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morning  told  me,  that  Klopstock  was  the  Gennan  Milton "  a 

very  G^rffian  Jiilton  indeed  !  ! !" Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.    T.    COLEBIDOE. 


[These  dUenekanten  pat  one  ia  mind  of  the  ratcatchers,  who  are  said  and 
Bspposed  to  rid  houses  of  rats,  and  yet  the  rats,  somehow  or  other,  oontinne 
to  swarm.  The  Kantean  rats  were  not  awAe,  I  believe,  when  Klopst^ 
spoke  thus,  of  the  extermination  that  had  befallen  them :  and  even  to  this 
day  those  acute  animals  infest  the  old  house,  and  steal  away  the  daily  bread 
of  the  children, — if  the  old  notions  of  Space  and  Time,  and  the  old  proo& 
of  religious  verities  by  way  of  the  underttanding^  and  tpectUaiive  re<i«m, 
must  be  called  such.  -  Whether  or  no  these  are  their  true  spiritual  suste- 
nance, or  the  necessary  guard  and  vehicle  of  it,  is  ]>erhaps  a  question. 

But  who  were  Nicolai  and  Engel,  and  what  did  they  against  the  Umom 
enchanter  I    The  former  was  born  in  1788,  at  Berlin,  where  he  oarried  on 
his  father's  business  of  book-selling,  pursued  literature  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  attained  to  old  age,  full  of  literary  honors.    By  means  of  three 
critical  journals  (the  Literatur-Btiefe,  the  Bibtiothek  der  Sehbnen  Wisteit' 
seha/temt  and  the  AUgemeine  deutttehe  Bill\aihek\  wfaidi  he  oondoeted  with 
the  powerful  cooperation  of  Lessing,  and  of  his  intimate  friend  Meodels- 
Bohn,  and  to  whidi  he  contributed  largely  himself,  he  became  very  consider- 
able in  the  Grerman  world  of  letters,  and  so  continued  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.    Jdrdens,  in  hia  Lexicon,  speaks  highly  of  the  effect  of  Nioo- 
lai's  writings  in  promoting  freedom  of  thought,  enlightened  views  in  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  and  a  sound  taste  in  fine  literature — describes  him  as  a 
brave  battler  with  intolerance,  hypocrisy,  and  confUbed  conceptions  m  re- 
ligion ;  with  empty  subtleties,  obscurities,  and  terminologies,  that  can  bat 
issue  in  vain  fiuitasies,  in  his  controversial  writings  on  the  "  so-named  criti- 
cal philosophy."    He  engaged  with  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  on  its 
appearance  in  1781,  in  the  AUgemeine  deutsehe  Bibliothek  ;  first  explained 
his  objections  to  it  in  the  11th  voL  of  his  Reitebetekreibung  (Description  of 
a  Journey  through  Oermany  and  Switzerland  in  the  year  1781X  and  after- 
wards, in  his  romance  entitled.  The  life  and  Opinions  of  Sempronius  Gub- 
dibert,  a  Oerman  Philosopher,  sought  to  set  forth  the  childish  crotchets  and 
abuses  imputable  to  many  disciples  of  this  philosophy  in  their  native  ab- 
surdity.   The  ratsbone  alluded  to  by  Klopstock,  was  doubtless  contained  in 
the  above-named  romance,  which  the  old  poet  probably  esteemed  more  than 
Nioolai*B  more  serious  polemics. 

Gundibert  has  had  its  day,  but  in  a  fiction  destined  to  a  day  of  longer 
duration, — Goethe's  Faust, — ^the  Satirist  is  himself  most  effectively  satirized. 
There  he  is,  in  that  strange  yet  beautiful  temple,  pinned  to  the  wall  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  to  be  laughed  at  as  long  as  the  temple  itself  is  visited 
and  admired.  This  doom  came  upon  him,  not  so  much  for  his  campaign 
^e  Kanteans,  as  for  his  Jayt  of  Werier, — ^because  he  had  dared  to 
'>ok,  whidi  certainly  offered  no  small  temptations  to  the  parodbt 


I 

loaeed  h«  se^nu  to  li«ve  heen  engaged  in  a  series  of  hoetilitiM  With  TiOxU, 
ItfTster,  Wiebmd,  Herder,  aod  Goethe*  In  the  Wtdpurpwnmchi  of  the 
fwtuX  he  thus  addreesee  the  goUin  danoerB : 

Ihr  sejd  noch  immer  da  1    Nein  das  ist  unerhort ! 
Verschwindet  doch  I    Wir  haben  ja  aufeeklfirt  1 

"Fly! 
Tflniflhf    Unheard  of  impndfinoe  1    What^  still  thertf  I 
In  this  enlightened  age  too,  when  yon  hare  been 
Prored  not  to  exist  r^Shellmft  TroMlaition, 

Do  we  not  see  the  dotighty  reviewer  before  us  magisterially  waving  his 
hand,  and  eommandiog  the  apparitions  to  Tanish? — ^then  with  despondent 
■stooishment  ezolaiming : 

Das  Tenfelspaek  es  Iragt  fiach  keiner  RegeL 
Wir  Bind  so  klug  und  dennoch  spukt's  in  Tegel 

So  wiso  we  are  1  yet  what  fantastic  fooleries  still  stream  forth  from  my  oon- 
temporary's  brains ;  how  are  we  still  haonted  I  The  speech  of  Faust  oon- 
eeming  him  is  mis-translated  by  Shelley,  who  understood  the  humor  of  the 
pieoe,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  but  not  the  particular  humors  of  it  Nothing 
ssB  be  more  expressive  of  a  conceited,  narrow-minded  reviewer.  *'  Oh  he  I 
— he  is  absolutdy  everywhere, — What  others  danoe,  he  must  decide  upon. 
If  he  can't  chatter  about  every  sti>p»  tis  as  good  as  qpt  made  at  all  Nath- 
ing  provoktM  Atm  so  much  as  vMm  we  go/orteard.  If  you'd  turn  round  and 
round  in  a  circle^  as  he  doe*  m  his  old  mill,  he'd  approve  of  that  perhaps  f 
sspedally  if  you'd  oonpdit  him  about  it." 

"  A  man  of  such  spirited  habitudes,"  says  Mr.  Garlyle,  after  ^tRfmlng 
that  Nieolai  wrote  against  Kant's  philosophy  without  comprehending  it,  and 
ju4ged  of  poetry,  as  of  Brunswick  Mum,  by  its  utility,  "  is  now  by  the 
Oernians  called  a  PhilUter.  Kicohii  earned  for  himself  the  painful  pre- 
eminence of  being  3n  PhUUter,  Arch  Philistine."  "  He,  an  old  enemy  of 
Goethe's,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  in  explanation  of  the  title  in  which  he  appears  in 
the  Walpurgitnachtt  "  had  published  an  account  of  his  phantasmal  illusions, 
pointing  them  against  Fichte's  system  of  idealism,  which  he  evidently  con- 
founded with  what  Coleridge  would  have  called  Subjective  Idolism." 

Such  was  this  wondrous  ditenehanier  in  the  eyes  of  later  critics  than 
Klopstook  :  a  man  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  long  fight  against  genius, 
not  wise  enough  to  believe  in  it  and  befriend  it  How  many  a  oontrover- 
sialist  seems  a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  prediposed  to  his  opinions, 
while,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  he  is  but  a  blind  floundering  Polyphemus,  who 
knows  not  how  to  direct  his  heavy  blows ;  if  not  a  menacing  scarecrow,  with 
a  stake  in  his  hand,  which  he  has  no  power  to  drive  home  I  I  remember 
reading  a  thin  volmne  in  which  all  metaphysicians  that  had  ever  left  their 


*  [See  Mr.  Hayward's  excellent  translation  of  Faust,  of  which  I  have 
heard  a  literary  German  say  that  it  gave  a  better  notion  of  the  original  than 
any  othor  which  he  had  seen.] 

VOL.  m.  ^A 
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thouglits  behind  them  were  declared  utterly  in  the  wrong— «U  up  to^  bnt 
not  including,  the  valiant  author  bimsell  The  world  had  lain  in  darimesB 
till  he  appeared,  like  a  new  Phoebuft,  on  the  acene.  Thia  great  num  dia- 
patched  Kant'a  system— (never  having  read  a  syllable  of  any  work  of  Kanta) 

^^Q  II  page  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  exploit  had  its  celebraters  and  admirers. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  the  metaphysical  world  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened !— after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went  groping  about,  aa  if  it  had  never 
been  enlightened,  and  actually  ever  since  has  continued  to  talk  as  if  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  and  other  metaphysicians  understood  the  nature  of 
th^  thii^  they  wrote  about  rather  more  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  instead 
of  lea$  t  Veraehmndet  dock  I  might  this  author  say,  as  Nicolai  said  to  the 
spectres  of  the  Brocken  and  the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Verschwindet  doch !     Wir  hahenja  iiufgtHarL 

Engel  opposed  Kant  in  philosophical  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
Zvet  Gtrpraehe  dm  Werth  der  Kritik  betreffend.  He  too  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space  in  literature — his  works  fill  twelve  volumes,  beddea  a  few 
other  pieces.  "  To  him,"  says  Jdrdens,  **  the  criticism  of  taste  and  of  art, 
speculative,  practical,  and  popular  philosophy,  owe  many  of  their  later 
advances  in  Germany."  Jdrdens  pronounces  his  romance,  entitled  Lorem 
Stark,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  says  of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  a 
place  beside  the  best  of  Lessing's.  He  was  the  author  of  a  misceDaneoas 
work,  entitled  The  Philosopher  of  the  World,  and  is  praised  by  Oonsm  as  a 
meritorious  anthropologist  Engel  was  bom  September  11,  1741,  at  Pisr- 
ehim,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor,  in  Mec^lenbnrg-Schwerin ;  died  June 
28,  1802.  Neither  IHcolai  nor  Engel  is  noticed  by  Cousin  among  the  ad- 
versaries of  Kant's  doctrine :  the  intelligent  adversiries, — who  assailed  it 
with  skill  and  knowledge,  rather  proved  its  strength  \h9x1  <fiacovered  its 
weakness.  FortiuM  aeri  ridicvlwn;  but  this  applies  only  to  transMot  triumphs^ 
where  the  olject  of  attack,  though  it  fumiihea  oecanon  for  ridieuk,  afferdi 
no  just  €au9$  for  it. — S.  0.] 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Quid  quod  prafatione  pnemumerim  libellum^  quA  eonor  cmnem  offendieoli 
UDtam  priBcidere  f*  Ifeqvs  quieqtann  oddnbHo,  quin  ea  candUHt  cmnibn* 
faeiat  taUs,  Quid  tttUemfaeioM  itiii,  qui  vtl  oh  ingemi  pertinaeiam  $iH 
saii*Jieri  nolint,  vel  aiuputioret  iint,  quaan  ut  aatirfactionem  intelligant  i 
Nam  quemadmodum  8imonide»  dizity  TkenaloB  hebetiore*  eue,  quam  ui 
pottint  a  se  deeipi,  ita  quosdam  videos  stupidiorea,  quam  ut  plaeari  queant, 
AdhaCf  rum  mintm  ett  invenire  quod  calummetuYy  qui  nihil  aliud  qwerit, 
fuH  quod  ealumnietur.  Ebasmub  ad  Dorpium^  Tkeologum, 

In  the  rifacimento  of  The  Fsiend,  I  have  iiuerted  extracts 
firom  the  Gongiones  ad  Popultjh,  printed,  though  scarcely  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1795,  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  anti- 
ministerial  enthusiasm  :  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  ofpoH' 
tics  have  sustained  no  change. — In  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
annexed  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  with  particular  reference 
to  that,  ivhich  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  modern  drama,  a 
critique  on  the  Tragedy  of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last 
twelve  months :  in  proof,  that  I  have  beeii  as  falsely  charged 
with  any  fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste. — ^The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend  :  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  it 
begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  introductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly  before 
his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembled  subscribers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  that  the  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible 
individual  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations :  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as  subversive  of 
the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  assemblage  of  philo^lramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk 
their  subscriptions.  Now  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no  less 
than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage  not  only  from  horses, 
dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological  rarities,  but  also  from  the 
more  pernicious  barbarisms  and  Kotzebuisms  in  morals  and  taste. 

*  ^racludere  calumniam.  in  tho- original. 
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Drury  Lane  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  claaaical  renown ; 
Shokspeare,  Jonson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expurgated  muses  of 
Yanbrugh,  Congreve,  and  Wycherley,  were  to  be  re-inaugurated 
in  their  rightful  dominion  over  British  audiences  ;*  and  the  Her- 
culean process  was  to  commence,  by  exterminating  the  speaking 
monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  compared  with 
which  their  mute  relations,  the  emigrants  from  Exeter  'Change, 
and  Polito  (late  Pidcock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  inofiensive. 
Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous,  be 
consistently  intrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  rationally  expected 
from,  a  mercenary  manager,  at  whose  critical  quarantine  the 
lucri  bonus  odor  would  conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague 
in  person  ?  No  !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  woik- 
masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their  natural 
accompaniments,  or  consequences)  critical  discernment,  delicate 
tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected  morals,  notorious  patriotism, 
and  tried  Mecenasship,  these  were  the  recommendations  that  in- 
fluenced the  votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribeis  of  Dnuy-Lane 
Theatre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  election  of  its  Sa- 
pieme  Committee  of  Management.  This  eiroumstanee  alone 
would  have  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind,  reelect- 

*  [My  eldest  brother  says  of  CoDgreve's  oomedies,  after  declaring  them 
"considerably  more  decorous  than  those  of  his  predecessors,"  "lliey  are 
too  cold  to  be  mischicToas :  they  keep  the  brain  in  too  incessant  acdon  to 
aUov  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  those  who  search  into  the  powers  of  in- 
taUect,  the  comUnationa  of  thought  which  may  be  produced  by  volitioo, 
the  plays  of  Congreve  may  form  a  profitable  study.  But  their  time  is  fled 
—on  the  stage  they  will  be  received  no  more ;  and  of  the  devotees  of  Ught- 
reading  such  as  could  read  them  without  disgust  would  probably  pemse 
them  with  little  pleasure." — Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  by 
Hartley  Coleridge,  p.  098. 

My  lather  says,  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  Life  from  which  I  qiiot4, 
'*  Wickedness  is  no  subject  for  Comedy.  This  was  Congrere's  great  error, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  him.  The  DramatU  Penofut  of  Drydcn,  Wjcherl^ 
and  others,  are  often  vicious,  indecent,  but,  not  like  Congreve's,  teickedJ* 

Speaking  of  The  Waif  of  the  World,  my  brother  says,  "  It  has  no  mora] 
interest  Vice  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been,  made  interesting ;  bat  cM- 
hearted,  unprincipled  vilhmy,  never  can. — It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
comedy  without  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  it  is  an  admiration  altogether 
intellectual,  by  whidi  no  man  is  made  better."  My  father  remarks,  in  the 
margin,  "  Virtue  and  Wickedness  are  not  Mtib  eodem  genere.  The  absence 
of  Virtue  is  no  deficiency  in  a  genuine  comedy :  but  the  preseooe  of  Wick- 
edness a  great  defeot"--^  O.} 
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mg  the  fiiBt  production  of  the  Tragic  Miue  which  had  been  an* 
nonnced  under  such  auspices,  and  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  such 
judgments  :  and  the  tragedy,  on  which  you  have  requested  xny 
judgment,  was  the  work  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justi- 
fied by  so  many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bekt&ah,  or  Thb 
Castle  of  St.  Aldobband,  I  shall  interpose  a  few  words,  on  the 
phrase  German  Drama,  which  I  hold  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
nomer. At  the  time  of  Lessing,  the  German  stage,  such  as  it 
was,  appears  to  have  been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French. 
It  was  Lessing  who  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans ;  and  I  should  not 
perhaps  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  that  it  was  Lessing  who  first  proved 
to  all  thinking  men,  even  to  Shakspeare's  own  countrymen,  the 
true  nature  of  his  apparent  irregularities.  These,  he  demon* 
strated,  were  deviations  only  from  the  accidents  of  the  Greek 
tragedy ;  and  firom  such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight  on 
the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within 
the  limits  of  what  we  may  call  the  heroic  opera.  He  proved, 
that,  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the  truth  of  na« 
tore,  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  incomparably  more  coincident 
with  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  than  the  productions  of  Comeille 
and  Sacine,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  regularity  of  the  latter.* 
Under  these  convictions  were  liossing's  own  dramatic  works  com- 
poeed.  Their  deficiency  is  in  depth  and  imagination  :  their  ez- 
celience  is  in  the  construction  of  the  plot ;  the  good  sense  of  the 
sentiments ;  the  sobriety  of  the  morals  ;  and  the  high  polish  of 
the  diction  and  dialogue.  In  short,  his  dramas  are  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  all  those  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  at 
onbe  to  abuse  and  enjoy,  under  the  name  of  the  German  drama. 
Of  this  latter,  Sehiller's  Robbers  was  the  earliest  specimen  ;  the 
first  fruits  of  his  youth  (I  had  almost  said  of  his  boyhood),  and  as 
such,  the  pledge,  and  promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Only  as 
such,  did  the  maturer  judgment  of  the  author  tolerate  the  Flay. 
During  his  whole  life  he  expressed  himself  concerning  this  pro- 
duction with  more  than  needful  asperity,  as  a  monster  not  less 
ofilensive  to  good  taste,  than  to  sound  morals ;  and,  in  his  latter 
years,  his  indignation  at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robbebs 

•  [See  his  SamburffUeh§  JDrmnaimgU,  cspeoislly  yoI  ii  Works*  1M1« 
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seduced  him  into  the  contrary  extremes,  viz.  a  studied  feeUi 
of  interest  (as  far  as  the  interest  was  to  be  derived  from  incidents 
and  the  excitement  of  curiosity) ;  a  diction  elaborately  metrical ; 
the  afiectation  of  rhymes ;  and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus. 

But  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Robbers,  and  of 
the  countless  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  inform  you, 
or  at  least  call  to  your  recollection,  that,  about  that  time,  and  lor 
some  years  before  it,  three  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were,  the  translations  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
Hervet's  Meditations,  and  Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlow  • 

•  [Night  L  of  The  Complaint :  or  Night  Thought,  waa  before  the  world 
in  1742 :  Hervey*8  Meditationt  among  the  Tombs,  and  Reflections  in  a 
Flower  Onrden,  Appeared  in  1746:  the  first  two  vols,  of  Clariaaa  in  l74«b 
Thn  work  of  Richardson's  and  his  Pamela  were  written  purposely  to  goard 
the  morals  of  the  young,  and  of  the  latter  it  was  said,  Pamela  is  like  snow : 
•he  oovers  all  things  with  her  whiteness.  Snow,  when  much  trodden  under 
a  warm  sun,  is  soon  conyerted  into  slop — ^which  ooalesces  ere  long  into  mud 
and  mire ;  in  this  respect  the  moral  lessons  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa  do  indeed 
resemble  snow;  they  seem  fitter  to  stir  up  the  mud  of  the  soul — '"the 
earthly  mire"  of  its  nature, — than  permanently  to  cleanse  and  whiten  it — 
See  Oomparison  of  Richardson  with  Fielding,  Works.  lY.  p.  880. 

Young's  great  peem  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  want  of  reserve  and 
poetical  eoonomy.  In  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  Burns,  Crabbe,  we  hare  abun- 
dance of  sadness,  and  it  is  all  the  more  truly  and  deeply  sad,  because  it 
seems  to  come  unsought,  nay,  rather  shunned.  The  poet's  soul  appears  to 
cra^e  the  sunshine :  he  "  does  not  love  the  shower  nor  seek  the  cold,"  bot 
only  yields  to  nooumful  reflections  because  they  force  themselves  upon  him 
in  a  world  of  woe.  But  when  Young  so  resolutely  makes  love  to  Gloom  and 
sets  his  cap  at  Melancholy,  we  suspect  that  boUi  are  in  masquerade,  and 
that  blooming  forms  are  beneath  the  sable  stole ;  when  he  surrounds  his 
head  with  cypress,  we  imagine  a  snug  velvet  cap  under  the  dusky  wreath; 
when  he  "  sits  by  a  lamp  at  mid-day,  and  has  skulls,  bones,  and  instruments 
of  death  for  the  ornaments  of  his  study,"  we  feel  disposed  to  think  that'he 
makes  sin,  death,  and  sorrow  a  poetical  amusement,  and  takes  up  these 
topics  because  they  offer  facilities  for  impressive  writing  more  than  to  re- 
lieve their  pressure  on  a  burdened  heart  I  would  not  say  the  same  of  Her- 
vey's  piety,  though  it  has  such  an  air  of  what,  in  a  colloquial  not  philosoph- 
icd  sense,  may  be  called  detenninuim.  The  author  of  77ie  Doctor  says  that 
some  styles  are^ototfry,  but  that  the  Meditationist's  is  a  weedy  slyle :  allud- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  its  luxuriant  common-place,  and  vulgar  showinesa,  as  of 
oorn-poppies  and  wild  mustard.  But  Hervey  seems  to  have  been  a  simple 
earnest  dergyman,  with  his  heart  in  his  parish :  whereas  it  is  difficult  not 
to  look  upon  Young  as  a  solemn  worldling;  though,  as  many  a  mountain- 
brow  looks  from  a  distance  a  sheer  precipice,  yet,  when  we  apj^oaoh. 
appears  passable  to  the  foot  of  man ;  so  many  a  life  viewed  afiur  off 
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Now  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  rtyle  and  peculiar 
rhythm  of  Hervey,  which  is  poetic  only  on  account  of  its  .utter  un- 
fitness for  prose,  and  might  as  appropriately  be  caUed  prosaic, 
from  its  utter  unfitness  for  poetry ;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to 
combine  these  Herveyisms  with  the  strained  thoughts,  the  figura- 
tive metaphysics  and  solemn  epigrams  of  Young  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  with  the  loaded  sensibility,  the  minute  detail,  the  morbid 
consciousness  of  every  thought  and  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  mind,  in  short  the  self-involution  and  dreamlike  con- 
tinuity of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and  then  to  add  the 
horrific  incidents,  and  mysterious  villains  (geniuses  of  supernatural 
intellect,  if  you  will  take  the  authors'  words  for  it,  but  on  a  level 
with  the  meanest  rufiians  of  the  condemned  cells,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  their  actions  and  contrivances) — ^to  add  the  ruined  cas- 
tles, the  dungeons,  the  trap-doors,  the  skeletons,  the  fle^h-and- 
blood  ghosts,  and  the  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  modem  author 
(themselves  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  op  Otranto,*  the 
translations  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  improvements 
aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning  to  make  as  much  noise 
in  Germany  as  their  originals  were  making  in  England), — and 
as  the  compound  of  these  ingredients  duly  mixed,  you  will  recog- 
nize the  so-called  German  drama.  The  oUa  podrida  thus 
cooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in  Germany,  as  the 
mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  orgasms  of  a  sickly  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feel- 
ing on  that  of  the  readers.  The  old  blunder,  however,  concerning 
the  irregularity  and  wildness  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man did  but  echo  the  French,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of 
our  own  critics,  was  stiU  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 
as  authority  for  the  most  anti-Shaksperean  drama.  We  have 
indeed  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
to  whom  (as  the  worst  characteristic  of  thdir  writings),  the  Cory- 
phiBUS  of  the  present  drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant.  For  if  we  would 
charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic  humor,  the  wit,  the  felici- 
ties of  style,  in  other  words,  aU  the  poetry,  and  nine  tenths  of  all 

hard  and  worldly,  bat  shows  its  huDUUoity  and  Christianity  to  those  who  see 
it  closely. — S.  C] 
•  [This  tale,  by  Hbraoe  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  pub- 

initM.— aa] 


the  genius  of  Beauniont  and  Fletdier,  that  which  would  r^oaain 
becomes  a  Kotsebue. 

The  80-caUed  German  drama,  therefore,  is  English  in  its 
origin,  English  in  its  materials^  and  English  by  re-adoption ; 
and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or  any  of  the  whole  breed 
of  Kotzebues,  whether  dramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writen 
of  romantic  dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
Ubraries  of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occupied  by  their 
originals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother  country,  we  should  sub- 
mit to  carry  our  own  brat  on  our  own  shoulders  ;  or  rather  con- 
sider it  as  a  lack-grace  returned  from  transportation  with  such 
improvements  only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young  transported 
convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phssnomenon,  than  the  comparison 
of  it  with  some  elder  production,  the  likeness  of  which  is  striking, 
yet  only  apparent,  while  the  difierenoe  is  real.     In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us,  by  the  old  Spanish  play,  en- 
titled Atheista  FtdmincUo,  formerly,  and  perhaps  stiU,  acted  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  and  whicb»  under  various 
names  (Don  Juan,  the  Libertine,  ^,)  has  had  its  day  of  favor 
in  every  country  throughout  Europe.     A  popularity  so  extensive, 
and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extravagant,  claims  and  merits 
philosophical  attention  and  investigation.     The  furst  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.     Nothing  of 
it  bebngs  to  the  real  world,  but  the  names  pf  the  places  and  per^ 
sons.     The  comic  parts,  equally  with  the  tragic;  the  living, 
equally  vnth  the  defunct  characters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain ; 
as  little  ammable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  probability,  as  the 
Satan  of  Paradise  LiOST,  or  the  Caliban  of  The  Texpest,  and 
therefore  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  as  impersonated  abstrac- 
tions.    Bank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  knowledge,  and  liberal 
aocomplishraents,  with  beauty  of  person,  vigprous  health,  and  con- 
stitutional hardihood, — all  these   advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  noble  birth  and  national  charaeter,  are 
supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don  Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the 
means  of  carrying  into  all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine 
of  a  godless  nature,  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  a]l  our 
thoughts,  sensations,  impulses  and  actions.     Obedience  to  nature 
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is  the  only  virtue :  the  gratification  of  the  panionB  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate  :  each  individaal's  self-will  the  sole  organ  through 
which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-oontradiction  is  the  only  wrong  I 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  erery  indiTidusl  character 
That  aeto  In  daiet  eoosbtenoe  with  itsell'* 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and  daring  they 
may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  correspondent  conduct,  is 
most  true,  as  well  as  that  they  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be 
systematically  realized,  on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to  hu- 
man nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be  hell, 
only  where  it  is  all  hell :  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  of  any  one  complete  devil.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  no  less  clear,  nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrierf 
and  his  fellow-atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied  without  wilful 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  system  of  nature  (that  is,  materi- 
alism, with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  responsibility,  of  a  pres- 

*  [First  Flart  of  Wallaastein,  transhited  from  SehiUer.  Coleridga's 
Poat  Works,  p.  610.— S.  CJ 

f  [This  man  figured  in  that  hist  and  worst  state  of  the  French  Reyolit 
tion,  that  state  of  sevenfold  possession,  when  Jacobinism,  having  borne 
down  its  rival  opponents,  was  riding  in  triumph  through  the  land,  like 
Death  in  the  Revelations.  In  this  drama  of  dream-like  horrors  Carrier 
rastained  his  part  so  as  to  be  "  famous  forever."  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  that  chap- 
ter of  the  French  Revolution  which  is  headed  Destruction,  gives  an  awftil 
account  of  Representative  Carrier's  proceedings  in  La  Vendee,  and  of  hi« 
horrid  bon-mots^  worthy  of  a  laughing  hysena  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
cmelty^  "  Sentence  of  Deportation,"  writes  Carrier,  "  was  executed  verti- 
eattyJ*  That  is,  a  gabarre  with  ninety  priests  under  hatches,  was  sunk  In 
the  Loire,  on  signal  given.  **  This  was  the  first  of  the  NcyodBiy  ^iriiieb  wa 
nay  call  J)rwfmage9,  of  Carrier." "By  d^ees  daylight  itself  wit- 
nesses Noyades ;  women  and  men  are  tied  together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and 
hands :  and  flung  in ;  this  they  call  Mariagt  Repyblieain,  Republican  Mar- 
riage.— Dumb,  out  of  suffering  now,  as  pale  swoln  corpses,  the  victims 
tumble  coniusedly  seaward  along  the  Loire  stream :  the  tide  rolling  them 
back :  dooda  of  ravens  darken  the  river :  wolves  prowl  on  the  shoal  places : 
Oarrier  writes, '  Qnd  torrent  rtvoltiiioHmmre.  What  a  torrent  of  Revolu- 
tion I'  For  the  man  is  rabid  and  the  time  is  rabid.  These  are  the  Koyadet 
of  Carrier,  twenty-five  by  the  tale."  Mr.  Oarlyle  calls  this  "  the  bhuBkest 
aspect  of  the  consummation  of  Sansculottism."  The  worst  part  of  his  ao- 
eoont  ia  too  dreadful  to  quote.    Sea  also  Revohitaonary  Flutardi,  ToL  iH. 
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ent  Providence,  and  of  both  present  and  future  retributi<m)  may 
influence  the  characters  and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of 
communities,  to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distinction 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of  the  future 
historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  madman's  dreams.  It  is 
not  the  wickedness  of  Don  Juan,  therefore,  which  constitutes  the 
character  an  abstraction,  and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  proba- 
bility ;  but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts  and 
incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  splendid  accximula- 
tion  of  his  giiVs  and  desirable  qualities,  as  co-existent  with  entire 
wickedness  in  one  and  the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is 
the  very  circumstance  which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  universal  interest.  Don  Juan  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  an 
intelligible  character  :  as  much  so  as  the  Satan  of  Milton.  The 
poet  asks  only  of  the  reader,  what,  as  a  poet,  he  is  privileged  to 
ask  :  namely,  that  sort  of  negative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  being,  which  we  willingly  give  to  productions  professedly  ideal, 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  feeling,  as  that  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  idealized  figures  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  the  Famese  Heroules.  What  the  Heroules  is  to  the  eye  in 
corporeal  strength,  Don  Juan  is  to  the  mind  in  strength  of  char- 
acter. The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  balance  of  the  generic 
with  the  individual.  The  former  makes  the  chsiracter  represen- 
tative and  symbolical,  therefore  instructive ;  because,  ffuUatis 
mutandis,  it  is  applicable  to  whole  classes  of  men.  The  latter 
gives  its  living  interest ;  for  nothing  lives  and  is  real  ,^  but  as  defi- 
nite and  individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  reader 
need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feelings,  when  in  look- 
ing at  a  picture  of  the  historic  {more  properly  of  the  poetic  or 
heroic)  classi  he  objects  to  a  particular  figure  as  being  top  much 
of  a  portrait ;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he  feels 
without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  acquaintance  with, 
any  person  in  real  life  whom  he  might  recognize  in  this  figure. 
It  is  enough  that  such  a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore  not 
ideal,  because  one  of  the  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is 
in  excess.  ,  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he  would  feel 
towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere  abstractions,  like  those 
of  Cipriani,  and  what  have  been  called  Greek  forms  and  facoB, 
that  is,  outlines  drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  These  again  are 
not  ideal ;  because  in  these  the  other  element  is  in 
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•' F\9rma  farmans performam  famuUam  trcmduoens"^  is  the 
definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art. 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don  Juan,  that 
it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry,  nay,  even  without 
words,  as  in  our  pantomime  of  that  name.  We  see  clearly  how 
the  character  is  formed  ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  superhuman  enttreness  of  Don  Juan's  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to  any  painfol 
degree.  We  do  not  believe  it  enough  for  this  efiect ;  no,  not 
even  with  that  kind  of  temporary  and  negative  belief  or  aoqui* 
esoenoe  which  I  have  described  above.  Meantime  the  qualities 
of  his  character  are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
our  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  additional  faith 
as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no  danger  (thinks  the  specta> 
tor  or  reader)  of  my  becoming  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don 
Juan  !  I  never  shall  be  an  atheist !  I  shall  never  disallow  all 
distinction  between  nglit  and  wrong  !  I  have  not  the  least  in* 
dination  to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawcansir  in  my  love  afiairs ! 
But  to  possess  such  a  power  of  captivating  and  enchanting  the 
afleetions  of  the  other  sex  ! — ^to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a 
charming  and  even  virtuous  woman  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  en- 
tirely personal  to  me ! — that  even  my  worst  vicee  (if  I  vjert 
vicious),  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy  (if  I  V)€Te  cruel  and  per- 
fidious), could  not  eradicate  the  passion  ! — ^to  be  so  loved  for  my 
won  $df,  that  even  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  my  character, 
she  yet  died  to  save  me  ! — ^this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of 
our  nature,  the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinter- 
estedness to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  can  not  be  con- 
templated without  an  honorable  emotion  of  reverence  towards 
womanhood  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  among  the  mi^ries, 
and  abides  in  the  dark  ground-work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an 
outward  confirmation  of  that  something  within  us,  which  is  our 
very  sdf^  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, but  itself  the  supporter  and  substantial  basis  of  all  these. 
Love  me,  and  not  my  qualities,  may  be  a  vicious  and  an  insane 
wiih,  but  it  is  not  a  wish  wholly  without  a  meaning, 

*  B«tter  thus :  Fcrma  tpseifica  per  famuim  individuaUm  tran»iuetn$ : 
or  better  j^Ar-Bpedn  individitaliMeUa,  twe  Jndmduum  otiiibH  BpteUi  dt- 
terminai€8  m  omnt  part0  corrupondmi  et  quati  vtniont  qwtdam  mm  tnlir 


Without  power,  virtue  would  he  iu8ufiici«it  and  incapaUa  of 
revealing  its  being.  It  would  resemble  the  magio  tranafonnatiQn 
of  Tasao's  heroine  into  a  tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan  and 
bleed.*  Hence  power  ii  aeoesearily  an  objeot  of  our  desire  and 
of  our  admiration.  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind  is,  os 
every  account,  the  grand  desideratum  of  human  ambitien.  We 
shall  be  as  Gods  in  knowledge,  was  and  must  have  been  the 
Jlrst  temptation  :  and  the  co-existenoe  a[  great  inteUectual  lord- 
ship with  guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  without 
«XQiting  the  strongest  interest,  and  fot  this  reason,  that  in  this  bad 
and  heterogeneous  oo-ordination  we  oan  contemplate  the  intellect 
of  man  more  exclusively  as  a  separate  self-subsistettee,  than  in  its 
proper  state  of  subordination  to  his  own  oonseience,  ox  to  th^  will 
of  an  infinitely  supeiior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  chann  of  Sbakipeare's  male  oharaoters  in 
general.  They  are  all  east  in  the  mould  of  Shakspeare's  own 
gigantic  intellect ;  and  this  is  the  open  attraction  of  his  Richard, 
lago,  Edmund,  and  others  in  particular.  But  again ;  of  all  in- 
tellectual power,  that  of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible 
world  is  the  most  dazaling.  Its  influence  is  abundantly  psoved 
by  the  one  circumstance,  that  it  can  bribe  us  into  a  voluntary 
submission  c£  our  better  knowledge^  intp  susp^uion  of  all  our 
judgment  derived  from  constai^t  experienee,  and  enable  us  to 
peruse  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  wildest  tales  of  ghosts,  wias- 
ards,  genii,  (md  pecret  talismans.  On  this  propensity,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  specific  dramatic  probability  may  be  raised 
by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  his  work  be  in  harmony  ;  a  dra- 
matic probability,  sufficient  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the 
component  characters  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility.  The 
poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  aw^e  and  believe ;  be  solicits  us 
only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a  dream  ;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  with  our  jndgment  perdue  behind  the  curtain,  ready  to 
awaken  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will :  and  meantime,  only, 
not  to  ti^isbelieve.  And  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  who  but  must  be 
impressed  with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Don  John  on  the  appear- 
ance of  his  iather*s  ghost : 

"  QB0sv.--Moiutsr  1  bshold  thsse  wona^  t 

IXJoHw.— Idol    Thay  wsre  well  meant  and  well  perlbniMd,  I 

*'*"'•-- -'   .  '      I    ' "    ■  iM^ii        II      ,1,1 I.  ^,  .i......^^, 

•  [O0ns§aUmm§  Uiwaia.    Canto  ziii  et  88,  et  seq.r-^  a] 
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QBo«!d  —I*  ■■  1  Rapoit^  repent  of  aU  thy  villaiiifB, 
Hy  elamoroQB  blood  to  heayen  for  yengeaooe  ories^ 
Heayen  will  poor  out  lik  jud^ents  en  jou  alL 
Hell  gnpes  for  you,  for  yon  eadi  fiend  doth  call, 
And  hourly  waits  your  unrepenting  fidL 
Tou  with  eternal  horrors  theyll  torment, 
Sbcoept  of  all  your  crimes  you  suddeoly  repeot  {Qhoat  ainlu.) 

D.  JoBSL — farewell,  thou  art  a  foolish  ghost.  Repei^t,  qqoth  he  I  what 
could  this  mean  ?    Our  senses  are  all  in  a  mist,  sure. 

D.  AaroNio. — {one  of  J).  Juan*s  reprobate  companioned  They  are  not  I 
Twas  a  ghost. 

D.  LopBE.— {ofioM^r  reprobate,)  I  ne'er  belxeyed  those  foolish  talet 
before: 

D.  JoaiL-— Come !  Tis  no  matter.  Let  it  be  whst  it  will,  it  muit  b« 
naloral 

D.  Ant. — ^And  nature  is  unalterable  in  us  too. 

D.  John. — ^^s  true  I    The  nature  of  a  ghost  can  not  change  ours.* 

Who  alfio  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the  tremendouB 
oonaistenoy  with  which  he  standi  out  the  last  feariul  trial,  like 
a  second  Pfometheus  ? 

"  Chorus  of  Deyils. 
.  SrAiw-GHOflT. — Will  you  not  relent  and  feel  remorse  ? 

B.  Jom.-^'OoQhfst  thou  bestow  another  heart  on  me  I  might    Bat  with 
this  heart  I  have,  I  can  not. 
D.  Lopez. — ^These  things  are  prodigious. 

P.  Ajnov. — I  haye  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but  somethfaig  holds 
me  back. 
D.  Lop. — If  we  could,  *tia  now  too  late.    I  will  not. 
D.  Ant.— We  defy  thee  1 

Ohoot. — Perish,  ye  impious  wretches,  go  and  find  the  punishments  laid 
up  in  store  for  you ! 

{Thtmder  and  ligfUning,    D.  Lop,  and  D,  Ani,  are  ewalhwed  up.) 
Ohoct  to  D.  John.— Behold  their  dreadful  fates,  and  know  thft  thy 
last  moments  come ! 

D.  John.— Thiuk  not  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost;  111  break  your  marble 
body  in  pieces  and  puU  down  your  horse. 

{Thunder  and  lightninff--€hor%t»  ofdmnie,  <£«.) 
D.  John. — ^These  things  I  see  with  wonder,  but  no  fear. 
Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded, 
And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 
Were  %eas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  me^ 
And  all  mankind  roaring  witiiin  those  fires, 
I  could  not  fear,  or  fed  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  last  instant  I  would  darelhy  power. 
Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  lihy  threats  contemn. 
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Tlij  initrd«r«r  (to  tks  gkoft  o/cne  whom  hi  hmd  wmrdgMi^ 
Stands  here !    Now  do  thj  worst  i" 

{He  it  noaUcwed  up  in  a  eloud  ofjirt.) 

In  fine  the  character  of  Don  John  consists  in  the  union  of  every 
thing  desirable  to  human  nature,  as  means,  and  which  therefore 
by  the  well-known  law  of  association  become  at  length  desirable 
on  their  own  account.  On  their  own  account,  and,  in  their  own 
dignity,  they  are  here  displayed,  as  being  employed  to  ends  so 
unhuman,  that  in  the  effect,  they  appear  almost  as  means  with- 
out an  end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest  pro- 
portion, so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — ^more  especially 
in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit,  gaiety  and  social  generosity, 
which  prevents  the  criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious  moments, 
from  sinking  into  the  mere  ruffian,  as  far  at  least,  as  our  imagi- 
nation sits  in  judgment.  Above  all,  the  fine  sufiusion  through 
the  whole,  with  the  characteristic  mannen  and  feelings  of  a 
highly  bred  gentleman  gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus  having  in- 
vited the  statue-ghost  of  the  governor,  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accepted  by  a  nod 
of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a  banquet. 

"  D.  John. — Some  win^  simh  1  Here's  to  Dod  Pedro's  ghost — he  sboold 
have  been  welcome. 

D.  Lop. — ^The  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  after  death. 

[One  knoekM  kardai  ike  door,) 

D.  JoHN.'-{to  the  wervant) — Rise  and  do  your  duty. 

"  Sxav.— Oh  the  devil,  the  devil  I    (MarbU  yhoat  enter*.) 

**  D.  John. — Ha  1  'tis  the  g^ost  I  Let's  rise  and  receive  him  t  Oome^ 
Governor,  you  are  weloom<\  sit  there ;  if  we  had  thought  you  would  have 

come,  we  would  have  stayed  for  you. 

•  ••*»•••• 

Here,  Governor,  your  health  1  Friends,  put  it  about  I  Here's  excellent 
meat,  taste  of  this  ragout  Come,  HI  help  you,  come  eat»  and  let  old  quar- 
rels be  forgotten. 

(7%e  Ghoet  threatens  him  with  vengeance) 

D.  Jomr.— We  are  too  much  confirmed-— curse  on  this  dry  disoourssi 
Gome,  here's  to  your  mistress,  yon  had  one  when  you  were  living:  not  for- 
getting your  sweet  sister. 

{DeoiU  enter,) 

D.  John. — Are  these  some  of  your  retinue  I  Devils,  say  you  I  Fm 
sorry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  'em  with,  that's  drink  fit  for  devils," 

Nor  is  the  scene  firom  which  we  quote  interesting,  in  dramatic 
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probability  alone  ;  it  is  Busceptible  likewise  of  a  sound  moral ;  of 
a  moral  that  has  more  than  common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a 
too  nameroos  class,  who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of 
gentlemanly  courage,  'and  scrupulous  honor  (in  all  the  recognized 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of  its  orna- 
ments. This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of  the  play  at  large, 
and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's  distance  from  the  spirit  of 
modem  jacobinism.  The  latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies 
of  these  showy  instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to 
vice  and  want  of  principle  ;  while  the  Atheista  FtdnUnato  pre- 
sents an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities,  in  all  their 
gloss  and  glow,  but  presents  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  display-' 
ing  their  hollowness,  and  in  order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  de- 
monstrating their  utter  indifierence  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever 
these  and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
modern  Jacobinical  drama  (which,  and  not  the  German,  is  its  ap- 
propriate designation)  and  of  all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the  con- 
fusion and  subversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their  causes 
and  efiects  :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by  representing 
the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
(those  things  rather  which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons 
and  in  classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them ; 
and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies  which  are  the  due 
of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have 
excommunicated  from  our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertram,  or  the  Castle 
OF  St.  Aldobrand  ;*  but,  in  my  own  mind,  this  tragedy  was 

*  ['*  Before  the  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,"  sayv 
a  vriter  io  the  G^tleman'B  Hagasine  of  Jao.  1826,  *'  and  receiyed  with  such 
distinguished  approbation,  Mr.  Maturin  was  the  humble,  unknown,  and  un- 
noticed Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  DubUn.**  The  play  was  performed  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  the  author  £600  in 
consequence  of  an  unfi&yorable  review  of  one  of  his  works— {probably  this 
very  critique  of  Mr.  Coleridge's) — ^with  a  note,  "  that  he  was  better  qualified 
to  review  his  reviewers  than  they  him."  He  gained  perhiq)s  more  than  a 
thonsaod  pounds  bj  this  performance  (besides  the  five  hundred  which  the 
censure  of  it  procured  him).  A  few  months  after  the  success  of  Bertram  he 
produced  a  second  tragedy,  which  iSuled.  He  had  published  one  or  two 
novels  before  be  became  ikmons :  in  his  later  years  he  composed  works  of 
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brought  into  oonnection  with  Thb  Libbktinb  (Shftdwatt**  idap- 
tation  of  the  Atheista  FultnincUo  to  the  English  stage  in  the 
raign  of  Charles  the  Second)  by  the  fact,  that  our  modem  drama 
is  taken,  is  the  substance  of  it,  firom  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  The  Libebtinx.  But  with  what  palpable  superiority  of 
judgment  in  the  original !  Earth  and  hell,  men  and  spirits  are 
up  in  arms  against  Don  John ;  the  two  former  acts  of  the  play 
have  not  only  prepared  us  ibr  the  supernatural,  but  aocustomed 
us  to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
we  anticipate  when  the  Captain  exclaims :  "  In  all  the  dangers  I 
have  been,  such  horrors  I  never  knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned :" 
and  when  the  Hermit  says,  that  he  had  *'  beheld  the  ocean  in 
wildest  rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such  hof* 
rid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder,  were  never  in 
my  remembrance."  And  Don  John's  burst  of  startling  impiety 
is  equally  intelligible  in  its  motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  e£^. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at 
Bertram's  shipwreck  ?  It  is  a  mere  supernatural  effect,  without 
even  a  hint  of  any  supernatural  agency ;  a  prodigy,  without  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  is  prodigious  ;  and  a  miracle  intro- 
duced without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken  place  as 
well  as  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  in  by  a  com- 
mon hard  gale,  or  from  want  of  provisions.  The  first  act  would 
have  indeed  lost  its  greatest  and  most  sonorous  picture ;  a  scene 
for  the  sake  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken ;  as  such,  there- 
romance,  which  cyinced  "  great  powers  of  imagination  and  fecundity  of 
language,  with  lamentable  carelessness  in  the  application  of  both  f  and, 
writing  "  for  money  not  for  fiune,"  drew  a  **  considerable  rereiine  from  the 
sale  of  his  productions."  In  1821  he  brought  out  a  poem  in  blank  Terse 
called  The  Univene. 

The  writer,  from  whose  account  these  notices  are  taken,  speaks  most 
highly  of  Mr.  Maturin's  merits  and  popularity  as  a  preacher,  **  Hia  six 
cootrorereial  sermoDs^"  says  he,  "preached  during  last  Lent,  show  the 
author  to  have  been  a  profound  scholar  and  an  acute  reasoner ;  never  Binee 
Dean  Kirwan's  time  were  such  crowds  attracted  to  the  Parish  CSiurdi  as 
dicing  the  delivery  of  these  sermons ;  neither  rain  nor  storm  could  subdoe 
the  anxiety  of  all  dasses  and  all  persuasions  to  hear  them ;  and  did  he  Icare 
no  other  monumente  whereon  to  rest  hia  fiune,  these  sermons  alone  would 
be  sufficient."  The  Rer.  R.  Charles  Maturin  died  Oct  80^  1824.  It  was  said 
that  Sir  Walter  Soott  offered  hia  editorial  services  to  Mr.  Maturings  widow, 
with  rsspeol  to  soeie  of  hia  unpublished  maanaaripta/«-&  01] 
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fore  (a  rarity  ^thoat  a  precedent)  we  miut  take  it,  and  be 
thankful !  In  the  ojnnion  of  not  a  few,  it  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  the  beet  scene  in  the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was 
the  most  innocent :  and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame 
of  the  wax-candles,  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roaring  bil« 
lows  amid  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  really  miraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea-ooast :  a  eonvent  of  monks :  night :  a  most 
portentous,  unearthly  storm :  a  vessel  is  wrecked  :  contrary  to 
all  human  expectation,  one  man  saves  himself  by  his  prodigious 
powers  as  a  swimmer,  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination—* 

**  PuoB. All,  all  did  perish — 

FiBST  Moxx. — Cbange,  dutnge  those  drenched  weeds — 
FkzoL — I  wist  not  of  them— every  soul  did  perish*— 

£nter  third  Monk  hasiUy, 

TmsD  3ioifK.*-No,  there  was  one  did  battle  with  the  storm 
With  careless  desperate  force ;  full  many  times 
His  life  was  won  and  lost,  as  tho'  he  recked  not — 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none-^ 
Alone  he  breasted  the  llH^Md  wave,  alone 
That  man  was  saved.* 

Well!  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed  dripping  wet, 
and  to  very  natural  inquiries  he  either  remains  silent,  .or  gives 
most  brief  and  surly  answers,  and  afler  three  or  four  of  these 
half-line  courtesies,  *'  dashing  off  the  monks' '  who  had  saved  him, 
he  exclaims  in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misanthropic 
heroism — 

"  Off  I  ye  are  men — ^there's  ynaon  in  your  touch. 

Bnt  I  must  yield,  for  this"  {wlioif)  "hath  left  me  strengthless." 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next  (the  Castle  of  St.  Al- 
dobrand),  we  find  the  servants  there  equally  frightened  with  this 
unearthly  storm,  though  wherein  it  difiered  from  other  violent 
storms  we  are  not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page 

*'  Pdbt. — ^Hqgo,  well  met    Does  e'en  thy  age  bear 
Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  t 

fimior— They  hare  been  frequent  lately. 

PiBT. — ^They  are  ever  so  in  Sicily, 

Hueo. — So  it  is  said.    But  storms  when  I  was  youi^ 
Would  still  pass  o'^  hke  Nature's  fitful  fevers. 
And  rendered  all  more  wholesome.    Now  their  rage 
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Sent  tbu8  unseasonable  and  profitleBS» 
Speaks  like  the  threats  of  heayen." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of  old  Hugo  ! 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparently  founded  on  any 
great  familiarity  of  his  own  with  this  troublesome  article.  For 
whetf  Pietro  asserts  the  "  ever  more  frequency"  of  tempests  in 
Sicily,  the  old  man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact, 
but  by  hearsay.  "  So  it  is  said." — ^But  why  he  assumed  this 
storm  to  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  he  grounded  his  prophecy 
(for  the  storm  is  still  in  full  fury),  that  it  would  be  profitless,  and 
without  the  physical  powers  common  to  all  other  violent  sea- 
winds  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  left  in  the  dark ;  as 
well  concerning  the  particular  points  in  which  he  knew  it,  during 
its  continuance,  to  differ  from  those  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  his  youth.  We  are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady 
Imogine,  who,  we  learn,  had  not  rested  "  through"  the  night ; 
not  on  account  of  the  tempest,  for 

"  liong  ere  the  storm  arose,  her  restless  gestures 
Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep." 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,  she  informs  us — 
First,  that  portrait-painters  may  make  a  portrait  from  memory — 

"  The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature." 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  that  a  painter  may* 
have  a  person  sit  to  him  who  afterwards  may  leave  the  room  or 
perhaps  the  country  ?     Secondly,  that  a  portrait-painter  can  ena* 
ble  a  mourning  lady  to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  lover, 
but  that  the  portrait-painter  can  not,  and  who  shall — 

"  Restore  the  9eenes  in  which  they  met  and  parted  T 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been — ^Why  the  scene-painter,  to 
be  sure  !  But  this  unreasonable  lady  requires  in  addition  sundry 
things  to  be  painted  that  have  neither  lines  nor  colors — 

**  The  thoughts,  the  recollections,  sweet  and  bitter, 
Or  the  Elysion  dreams  of  lovers  when  they  loved" 

Which  last  sentence  must  be  supposed  to  mean  ;  tahen  they  were 
present,  and  making  love  to  each  other.  Then,  if  this  por- 
trait could  speak,  it  would  "  acquit  the  faith  of  womankind." 
How  ?    Had  she  remained  constant  ?    No,  she  has  been 
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to  another  man,  whoee  wife  she  now  is.  How  then  ?  Why,  that, 
in  spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  had  continued  to  yearn  and 
crave  lor  her  former  lover — 

"  This  has  her  body,  that  her  mmd : 
Which  has  the  better  bargain  T* 

The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented  with  this  precious  ar- 
rangement, as  we  shall  soon  find.  The  lady  proceeds  to  inform 
us,  that  during  the  many  years  of  their  separation,  there  have 
happened  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  a  number  of  "  such 
things;'*  even  such,  as  in  a  course  of  years  always  have,  and  till 
the  Millennium,  doubtless  always  will  happen  somewhere  ^or 
other.  Yet  this  passage,  both  in  language  and  in  metre,  is  per- 
haps among  the  best  parts  of  the  play.  The  lady's  loved  com- 
panion and  most  esteemed  attendant,  Clotilda,  now  enters  and 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  proving  herself  a  most  passive 
and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  lucky  querist, 
who  asks  by  chance,  questions  that  we  should  have  thought  made 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  answers.  In  short,  she  very  much  re- 
minds us  of  those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  This,  not- 
withstanding, is  the  best  scene  in  the  Play,  and  though  crowded 
with  solecisms,  corrupt  diction,  and  oHences  against  metre,  would 
poesesB  merits  sufficient  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspend 
the  moral  sense  during  the  perusal.  It  tells  well  and  passion- 
ately the  preliminary  circumstances,  and  thus  overcomes  the 
main  difficulty  of  most  first  acts,  to  wit,  that  of  retrospective  nar- 
ration. It  tells  us  of  her  having  been  honorably  addressed  by  a 
noble  youth,  of  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own :  of 
their  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  gratitude  f  of  his 
loss  of  his  sovereign's  favor ;  his  disgrace  ;  attainder ;  and  flight ; 
that  he  (thus  degraded)  sank  into  a  vile  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of 
a  murderous  banditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he  had  become 
so  changed,  even  in  appearance  and  features, 

"  That  she  yrho  bore  him  had  recoiled  from  him, 
Nor  known  the  alien  visage  of  her  child, 
Yet  still  she  (Lnogine)  lov'd  him." 

*  [Altered  from  the  last  lines  of  a  Song  in  Oongreve's  Potm§  on  Septral 
OteomofM.    Works,  vol  ii  p.  168.— a  C] 
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She  i«  compelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  fatber,  periiUnf 
with  ''  bitter  fihameful  want  on  the  cold  euth/'  to  give  her  hand* 
with  a  heart  thus  irrevocably  pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobraad, 
the  enemy  of  her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  baffled 
his  ambitious  schemes,  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been 
passed  on  Bertram.  Now,  the  proof  of  "  woman's  love,"  so  in- 
dustriously held  forth  for  the  S3anpathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  the 
audience,  consists  in  this,  that,  though  Bertram  had  become  a 
robbcAr  and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  manners,  yea,  with 
form  and  features  at  which  his  otcn  mother  could  not  but 
"  recoil,"  yet  she  (Lady  Imogine), "  the  wife  of  a  most  noble,  hon- 
ored Lord,'*  estimable  as  a  man,  exemplary  and  afiectionate  as  a 
husband,  and  the  fond  father  of  her  only  child — ^that  she,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  to  it — 

*'  But  thou  art  BertrunV  still,  and  Bertram's  eyer." 

A  Monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  name  for  the 
wonted  hospitality,  and  "  firee  noble  utage**  of  the  Castle  of  St 
Aldobrand  for  some  wretched  shipwrecked  souls,  and  fimm  this 
we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwith* 
standing  the  supematuralness  of  the  stonn  aforesaid,  not  only 
Bertram,  but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by  what 
means  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only  eondude  that  they 
had  ail  the  same  desperate  swinuning  powers,  and  the  same  sa¥« 
ing  destiny  as  the  hero,  Bertram  hiniself.  So  ends  the  first  act, 
and  with  it  the  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  the 
tragedy  begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous  to  the 
date  of  its  commencement.  The  second  displays  Bertram  in  die* 
turbed*sleep,  which  the  Prior,  who  hangs  over  him,  prefers  n^lHyg 
a  <*  starting  trance,"  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the  audience-^ 

''How  the  lip  worlnl    How  tke  bare  teetk  do  gnndl 
And  beaded  drope  eoaree^  down  his  writhen  htawV 

The  dramatic  effect  of  which  passage  we  not  only  concede  to  the 


"The  big  round  tears 

Oours'd  one  another  down  his  ionooent  nose 
.In  piteous  chase,"' 


^[AtyoulikeU.    Act  it  so.  1..--&  0.] 
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nimwn  of  tbis  tragedy,  bat  aelmowledge  the  further  advantage 
of  preparing  the  aadienee  for  the  moBt  sarprisang  aeriea  of  wry 
faces,  proflated  mouths,  and  lunatio  gesture!  that  were  ever 
"lanched*'  on  an  audience  to  " sear  the  sense"* 

"  FUOB. — I  will  awake  him  from  thi»  horrid  trance. 
This  is  no  natural  sleep !    Ho,  wake  thee,  stranger  f ' 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb  reflex  we 
must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  Bimilar  transfer  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript  tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of 
the  piece,  prostrating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  ex* 
claims— «"  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  ask  thee  if  thou  liv'st." 
W^l ;  the  stnuiger  obeys,  and  whatever  his  sleep  might  have 
been,  his  waking  was  perfectly  natural ;  fer  lethargy  itself  could 
not  withstand  the  scolding  Stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior 
We  next  learn  from  the  best  authority,  his  own  confession,  that 
the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  was  incompatible  with 
drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not  only  reveals  his  past  for- 
tunes, but  avows  with  open  atrocity,  his  Satanic  hatred  of  Imo- 
gine's  lord,  and  hit  frantic  thirst  of  revenge ;  and  so  the  raving 
character  raves,  and  the  scolding  character  scolds — and  what 
else  ?  Does  not  the  Prior  act?  Does  he  not  send  for  a  posse  of 
constables  or  thief-takers  to  handcufi*  the  villain^  or  take  him 
either  to  Bedlam  or  Newgate  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  author 
ptesefves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding  Prior  from  first 
to  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  the 

Says  Shakspeare  of  a  wounded  stag  hanging  its  head  over  a  stream :  natu- 
rally, from  the  position  of  the  head,  and  most  beautifully,  firom  the  associa- 
tion of  the  preoeding  image,  of  the  chase,  in  which  *'  the  poor  sequesteKd 
stag  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurf  In  the  supposed  position  of 
Bertram,  the  metaphor,  if  not  fidse,  Iomb  all  the  propriety  of  the  original 
*  Among  a  nunber  of  other  instancea  of  words  dtosen  without  reason, 
Imogine  in  the  first  act  declares,  that  thnnder-storme  were  not  able  to  in- 
tercept her  prayers  for  "the  desperate  man,  in  desperate  wajfi  who 

"  Tea,  when  the  lanched  bolt  did  sear  her  sense. 
Her  sonl's  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for  him;" 

that  la,  when  a  red-hot  bolt,  lanched  at  h^r  from  a  thunder-doud,  had 
canterized  her  sense,  in  plain  English,  burnt  her  eyes  out  of  her  head,  she 
kept  still  praying  on. 

"  Was  not  thit  bveff    Yea,  ihns  doth  woman  loff  r 
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last  scene  of  the  last  act,  in  which,  with  a  most  snrprisiiij^  xevo- 
lution,  he  whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  condemned  blasphem- 
ing assassin  out  of  pure  afiection  to  the  high-hearted  man,  the 
sublimity  of  whose  angel-sin  hvals  the  star-bnght  apostate  (that 
is,  who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil), 
and,  "  had  thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland  aforesaid),  with  wild  ad- 
miration. 

Accordingly  in  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  this  tragic 
Macheath,*with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  Prior's  part  either  to  prevent  him,  oi 
to  put  the  mistress  and  servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  guaid 
against  their  new  inmates;  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and 
confesses  that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  "  fearful  mates"  were  as- 
sassins so  habituated  and  naturalised  to  guilt,  that — 

"  When  their  drenched  hold  forsook  both  gold  and  gear, 
They  griped  their  daggers  with  a  murderer's  insUoct  f 

and  though  he  also  knew,  that  Bertram  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
whose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castle  however  he  goes,  thus 
with  the  holy  Prior's  consent,  if  not  with  his  assistance ;  and 
thither  let  us  follow  him. 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldo- 
brand,  than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the  lady  and  her  confidante, 
by  his  **  wild  and  terrible  dark  eyes,"  *'  muffled  form,"  "  fearful 
form,"*  **  darkly  wild,"  "  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  common- 
place indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antitheses,  and  at 
best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Conrade  of  Southey's 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine,  who  has  been  (as  is  the  case, 
she  tells  us,  with  aU  soft  and  solemn  spirits)  uxnrskipping  the 

*  This  sort  of  repetition  is  one  of  this  writer^s  pecoliarititt,  and  there  is 
soaroe  a  page  whieh  does  not  famish  one  or  more  inBtaneeB>— ^c  gr,  in  the 
first  page  or  two.  Act  i  line  ^th,  "  And  deemed  that  I  might  sleep." — ^line 
10,  "Did  rock  and  quiver  in  the  Uckering  fflare."* — Lines  14,  16,  16,  ''But 
by  the  momently  gleami  of  sheeted  blue,  Did  the  pale  marbles  piare  so 
ttemly  on  me,  I  almost  deemed  they  lived." — ^line  87,  "The  glare  of  HelL* 
— ^line  36,  "  O  holy  Prior,  this  is  no  earthly  Uwrm," — ^Line  86,  "  Ibis  is  no 
eartlUy  «/orm."— Line  42,  "  Dealing  with  us."— Line  4S, "  Deal  thus  sternly.' 
— ^Line  44,  "  Speak  1  thou  hast  eomething  seen  f* — "  A  fearful  sight  .'"—Line 
46,  "  What  hast  thou  seen  f  A  piteous, /Mr/u/  nghC — Line  4«,  "  Quiver mg 
gleameT — Line  60,  "In  the  hollow  pautee  of  the  ttorm.'— lane  61,  "The 

-HMet  of  the  ttormf  ^'* 
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moon  on  a  terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  Castle,  insists 
on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero»  and  this  too  tite-d-tdte. 
Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  wherefore  the  confidante  is  ex- 
cluded, who  very  properly  remonstrates  against  such  "  conference, 
alone,  at  night,  with  one  who  hears  such  fearful  form  ;*'  the  rea- 
son follows — "  why,  therefore  send  him  I"  I  say,  follows,  he- 
cause  the  next  line,  "  all  things  of  fear  have  lost  their  power 
over  me,"  is  separated  from  the  former  hy  a  hreak  or  pause,  and 
besides  that  it  is  a  very  poor  answer  to  the  danger,  is  no  answer 
at  all  to  the  gross  indelicacy  t>f  this  wilful  exposure.  We  must 
therefore  regard  it  as  a  mere  aflei^thought,  that  a  little  softens 
the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  weight,  of  that  exquisite 
woman's  reason  aforesaid.  And  so  exit  Clotilda  and  enter^  Ber- 
tram, who  "stands  without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his 
lower  limbs  forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  He  is  soon  however 
roused  finom  the  state  frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling, 
cursing,  she  fainting,  he  relenting,  in  runs  Imogine's  child,  squeaks 
"mother!"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a  "God  bless  thee, 
child  !  Bertram  has  kissed  thy  child," — ^the  curtain  drops.  The 
third  act  is  short,  and  short  be  our  account  of  it.  It  introduces 
Lord  St.  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward,  and  next  Imogine  in 
the  convent,  confessing  the  foulness  of  her  heart  to  the  Prior,  who 
fint  indulges  his  old  humor  with  a  fit  of  senseless  scolding,  then 
leaves  her  alone  with  her  rujQSian  paramour,  with  whom  she 
makes  at  once  an  infiimous  appointment,  and  the  curtain  drops, 
that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  consummation. 

I  want  words  to  describe  the  mingled  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  I  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  considering  it  as 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  depravation  of  the  public  mind.  The 
shocking  spirit  of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  politics. 
The  fiuniliarity  with  atrocious  events  and  characters  appeared  to 
have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it  had  not  directly  disorgan- 
ized the  moral  principles,  and  left  the  feelings  callous  to  all  the 
mild  appeals,  and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  most  out- 
rageous stimulants.  The  very  fact  then  present  to  our  senses, 
that  a  British  audience  could  remain  passive  under  such  an  in- 
sult to  common  decency,  nay,  receive  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 
a  human  being  supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  consum- 
mation of  this  complex  foulness  and  baseness,  these  and  the  like 


nflMtioiii  id  prmed  M  mih  the  weight  of  lead  tqioii  my  hent, 
tbat  actoTi  authoTi  and  tragedy  would  have  been  fbrgotten,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  pUun  elderly  man  nttang  beside  me,  who,  wi^ 
a  very  serious  face,  that  at  once  expressed  surprise  and  averaon, 
touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  actor,  said  to  me  in  a 
half-whisper — "  Do  you  see  that  little  fellow  there  ?  he  has  just 
been  committing  adultery !"  Somewhat  relieved  by  the  lao^ 
which  this  droll  address  occasioned,  I  forced  back  my  attention  to 
the  stage  sufficiently  to  learn,  that  Bertram  is  recovered  fimm  a 
transient  fit  of  remorse  by  the  information,  that  St  Aldobrand 
was  commissioned  (to  do,  what  every  honest  man  must  have 
done  without  commission,  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  sttse  hmi  and 
deliver  him  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law ;  an  information 
which  (as  he  had  long  known  himself  to  be  an  attainted  traitor 
and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  a  trader  in  blood  himself, 
but  notorionsly  the  Captain  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates  and  as- 
sassins), assui«dly  could  not  have  been  new  to  him.  It  ia  this, 
however,  which  alone  and  instantly  restores  him  to  his  acena- 
tomed  state  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense.  Next  follows 
.Imogine's  constrained  interview  with  her  injured  husband,  and 
his  sudden  departure  again,  ail  in  love  and  kindnesi,  in  otdm  to 
attend  the  feast  of  St.  Anselm  at  the  convent.  This  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  very  strange  engagemeni  for  so  tender  a  hnaband  to 
make  within  a  few  minutes  after  so  long  an  absence.  Bat  first 
his  lady  has  told  him  that  she  has  '*a  vow  on  her,"  and  wishei 
"  that  black  perdition  may  gulf  her  perjured  soul,'' — (Note  :  she 
is  lying  at  the  very  time)- — ^if  she  ascends  hia  bed,  till  her  pen- 
ance is  accomplished.  How,  therefore,  is  the  poor  husband  to 
amuse  himself  in  this  interval  of  her  penance  ?  But  do  not  be 
distressed,  reader,  on  acootint  of  the  St.  Aldobrand's  absence ! 
As  the  author  has  contrived  to  send  him  out  of  the  house,  when 
a  husband  would  be  in  his,  and  the  lover's  way,  so  he  will  doubt- 
less not  be  at  a  Iosb  to  bring  him  back  again  as  soon  as  he  is 
wanted.  Well !  the  husband  gone  in  on  the  one  side,  out  pops 
the  lover  from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  harrow- 
ing up  the  soul  of  his  wretched  accomplice  in  guilt,  by  amioan- 
cing  to  her,  with  most  brutal  and  blasphemous  execrations,  his 
fixed  and  deliberate  resolve  to  assassinate  her  husband  ;  all  this 
too  is  for  no  discoverable  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  audior,  but 
that  ofintmdneiag  a  serieiof  supeMragio  starts  panies. 
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fftraggliiigr  dagger-thiowing,  fidling  on  the  ground,  starting  up 
again  wildly,  swearing,  outcries  for  help,  falling  again  on  the 
ground,  rising  again,  faintly  tottering  towards  the  door,  and,  to 
end  the  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's,  just  in 
time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seeking  the  ohject  of  his 
hatred,  before  she  alarms  the  house,  which  indeed  she  has  had 
full  time  to  have  done  before,  but  that  the  author  rather  chose 
she  should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above-describ^ 
ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers  slowly,  and  to  her  enter 
Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother-confessor  ;  then  commences, 
what  in  theatrical  language  is  called  the  madness,  but  which  the 
author  more  accurately  entitles,  delirium,,  it  appearing  indeed  a 
sort  of  intermittent  fever  with  fits  of  light-headedness  off  and  on, 
whenever  occasion  and  stage  efiTect  happen  to  call  for  it.  A  oon* 
venient  return  of  the  storm  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how 
it  would  be),  had  changed — 

**  Hie  riynlet,  that  bathed  tbe  convent  walls, 
lato  a  foaming  flood :  upon  its  brink 
The  Lord  and  his  small  train  do  stand  ^>pall6d. 
With  toroh  and  bell  from  their  high  battlements 
The  monks  do  summon  to  the  ppm  in  vain ; 
He  must  return  to-night." — 

Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  liSs  horns  appear,  says  the  proverb : 
and  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the  exit  of  the  messenger, 
sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  is  announced. 
Bertram's  ruffian  band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across 
the  stage,  giving  iredi  cause  for  Lnogine's  screams  and  madness. 
St.  Aldobrand,  having  received  his  mortal  wound  behind  the 
scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his  blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of 
this  double-damned  adultress. 

Of  her,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  fourth  act,  we  have 
two  additional  points  to  notice :  first,  the  low  cunning  and  Jes- 
uitical trick  with  which  she  deludes  her  husband  into  toords  oS 
forgiveness,  which  he  himself  does  not  understand ;  and  secondly, 
that  everywhere  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault,  if,  at  any  moment,  she  excites 
feelings  less  gentle,  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  self-accusations  of  a  sincere  religious  penitent.  And  did 
a  British  audience  endure  all  this  ? — ^They  received  it  with  plau- 
dits, which,  but  for  the  rivaky  of  the  carts  and  hackney  ooachas, 
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might  have  disturbed  the  evening  prayers  of  scanty  week-dfty 
congregation  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Tempora  mutantur,  hob  et  mutamur  ia  illis. 

Of  the  fifth  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant  and  nonsense, 
though  abundant  as  ever,  have  long  before  the  last  act  become 
things  of  course)  is  the  profane  representation  of  the  high  altar 
in  a  chapel,  with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  ibr  the 
holy  sacrament.  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the  stage  by  the 
chorister  boys  !  For  the  rest,  Imogine,  who  now  and*  then  tiUks 
deliriously,  but  who  is  always  light-headed  as  far  as  her  gaum 
and  hair  can  make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods  with 
cavern-rocks  and  precipices  in  the  back-scene  ;  and  a  number  of 
mute  dramatis  persorue  move  in  and  out  continually,  for  whose 
presence,  there  is  always  at  least  this  reason,  that  they  afibrd 
something  to  be  seeUy  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  who  have  small  chance  of  Jiearing  a  word.  She  had, 
it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
child,  whether  she  murdered  it  or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody 
can  learn ;  it  was  a  riddle  at  the  representation,  and  afier  a  most 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

"  No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did, 
Aud  I  would  tell  it  all  to  vou ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew."* 

Our  whole  infbrmationt  is  derived  from  the  following  words — 

"  Pbxob. — Where  is  thy  child  f 

OunvL,— {Pointing  to  the  eavem  into  which  $h«  has  looked} 
Oh  he  lies  cold  within  his  cavern-tomb  I 
Why  dost  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  t 

iSuoa. — (who  ioill  not,  the  reader  may  ohtervey  be  dieappointed  of  hii  dom 
of  ecolding) 
It  was  to  make  (query  wake)  one  living  cord  o*  th*  heart, 
And  I  will  try,  tho'  my  own  breaks  at  it 
Where  is  thy  child  f 

Ihoo. — (vit?i  a  frantic  laugh) 


•  (Wordsworth's  T^orn,  P.  W.  ii.  p.  181.— S.  C] 

f  The  child  is  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  by  what  poesiMs 
means  the  author  could  have  ended  the  second  and  third  acts  but  for  its 
timiay  appearaoee.    How  ungrateful  then  not  further  to  notlee  iU  &t«  1 
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The  fiyrest  fiend  hath  soaiched  him— 

He  (mAo/  the  fimd  or  the  child  f)  rides  the  night-mare  thro'  the  wizard 
voodB." 

Now  these  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  plagiarism  from  the 
counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
gipsy  incantations,  puns  on  the  old  word  mair,  a  hag ;  and  the 
no  less  senseless  adoption  of  Dryden's  forest  fiend,*  and  the  wizard 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  so  finely  characterizes 
the  spreading  Deva,  fahulosus  amms.^  Observe  too  these  images 
stand  unique  in  the  speeches  of  Imogine,  without  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  afler.  But  we  are 
weary.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  as  teasingly  as  the  Jack  o' Lantern-lights  which  mis- 
chievous boys,  from  across  a  narrow  street,  throw  with  a  looking- 
glass  on  the  faces  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  disarmed, 
out-heroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers,  befaces  the  collected 
knights  of  St.  Anselm  (all  in  complete  armor),  and  so,  by  pure 
dint  of  black  looks,  he  outdares  them  into  passive  poltroons.  The 
sudden  revolution  in  the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  b  indeed  so  outr£,  that  a  number  of  the  audience  imagined 
a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz.  :  that  the  Prior  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  a  youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  into  an 
old  scold,  and  that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  be  his 
son.  Imogine  re-appears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  by  her  side,  and  that  the 
play  may  conclude  as  it  began,  to  wit,  in  a  superfetation  of  bias* 
phemy  upon  nonsense,  because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a 
despicahle  coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  this  felo  de  se,  and  thief-captain — this  loath- 
some and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery,  adultery,  murder,  and 
cowardly  assassination, — this  monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the 
having  saved  his  betters  firo^  the  degradation  of  hanging  him, 
by  turning  Jack  Ketch  to  himself;  first  recommends  the  chari- 
table Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  then  has 
the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim — 

"  I  die  DO  felon's  death, 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul  T — 

»  [Theodfyre  and  Honoria.--^.  C] 

f  [**  Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream."  i.  66. — S.  0.] 
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[Great  displeuure  waa  excited  among  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Ifatnriii  by  tbis 
review  of  hie  tragedy,  and  to  those  who  deemed  such  a  prodactioo  worthy 
of  patronage  it  must  naturally  have  appeared  an  unwarrantable  piece  of 
Tiolence.  I  have  eren  heard  a  friend  of  Mr.  Coleridge  object  to  it^  not  as 
unjust,  but  as  having  been  called  forth  by  an  occasion  unworthy  to  occupy 
his  thoughts.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  some  dislike  to  the  literary  censures 
which  accompany  the  moral  exposure,  because  I  think  they  tend  to  weaken 
its  effect : — ^though  a  corrupt  tcnte  is  often  so  intricated  with  a  corrupt  mo- 
rality that  it  IB  difficult  to  exhibit  either  separately  y — ^the  moral  exposure 
itself  I  do  not  consider  unworthy  of  one,  who  never  wanted  generosity  to 
point  out  what  was  noble  and  admirable,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  his  own 
performances  into  shade,  and  who  never  lacked  courage  openly  to  denounce 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  and  ii\jurious,— especially  m  his  own  province 
of  literature, — by  which  the  public  might  be  affected. 

It  appears  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  a  fierce  attafck  upon  Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  consequence  of  these  strictures,  had  been  prepared  by  the 
author  of  Bertram,  and  that  this  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley,  who  admonished  his  correspondent,  that  the  world  might 
not  sympathixe  with  his  indignation  to  the  extent  in  which  he  had  poured 
it  forth ;  and  also  that  it  might  injure  the  effect  of  his  forthcoming  romance 
into  some  part  of  which  the  tirade  had  been  introduced — that  such  an  out- 
burst of  rage  in  such  a  place  would  be  like  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  from 
the  side  of  a  peaceful  green  hill.  Some  of  the  hills  which  were  raised  in 
those  days  by  writers  of  the  Satanic  school  would  have  been  little  the  worse 
for  a  volcanic  eruption, — so  flamy  and  sulphureous  were  they  in  their  own 
nature.  This,  from  Sir  Walter's  description,  must  have  been  of  a  milder 
sort.  As  far  as  Mr.  Coleridge  was  concerned,  he  could  not  have  been  mate- 
rially  the  worse  had  one  more  fiery  libel,  designed  for  the  blasting  of  his 
credit,  been  sent  off  to  whiz  and  blaze  and  burn  blue  for  a  moment.  Could 
Mr.  Maturin  have  justified  his  play  f  Could  he  have  washed  it  white  in  its 
moral  complexion  f  Any  thing  to  that  effect  oi^ht  not  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed. Whether  the  Public  would  have  sympathised  with  his  natural 
anger  I  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  he  could  not  have  blackened 
my  father's  reputation  as  a  writer  with  the  unprejudiced  part  of  it,  or  on 
any  point  in  which  the  Public  had  any  concern. 

But  in  default  of  other  weapons  of  adequate  force  Mr.  Maturin  may  have 
snatched  up  in  his  haste  the  dagger  of  personality  *,  Indeed  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  did  so,  because,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  spirit  of  condliatioo, 
alludes  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  bad  habits.  At  that  very  time  my  £sther  was 
taking  measures  and  making  efforts  to  break  the  chain  of  those  habits;  he 
had  never  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  their  effects,  but  had  still  striven, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  labor  Usefully  to  the  public  and  profitably  for  his 
family,  to  whose  use  he  had  devoted  the  annuity  spoken  of  in  these  pages. 
Could  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  thus  aided  him,  have  looked  into  the 
fbture  and  there  beheld  all  that  his  friend  was  to  do  in  his  vocation,  and 
all  that  his  doing  would  be  really  worth,  he  would,  I  am  confident,  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of  a  part  of  his  worldly  wealth,  though 
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the  pgrlbripaafle  might  not  hare  been  exactly  Jn  the  form  that  he  antiei- 
pated.  Did  any  priyate  finilt  diequalify  my  &ther  for  pronomicing  ecD- 
aares  on  what  he  oonsidered  to  be  publio  wr<HigB  oommitted,  whether  blindly 
«r  no,  yet  delibwately  f  Thoughtful  peraone  will  rather  say  that  hie  strong 
■enae  of  eril  and  fearless  denunciation  of  it,  from  whateyer  quarter  it  came, 
whether  from  Statesman  or  Judge  or  Beyiewer,  Imperial  Despot  or  popu- 
lar Dramatist,  together  with  his  free  confession  of  what  he  called  hia  "  sin," 
and  eameat  endeayor  to  saye  others  from  fidling  ihto  the  same  snare  by  the 
4mrke$t  representation  of  its  nature  and  ctmsequences,  go  a  great  way  to- 
ward expiating  that  error  of  his  course,  so  far  as  aught  of  expiation  can  be 
imputed  to  tiie  human  will  itself  apart  from  the  Redemptiye  power  by 
which  it  is  jQlled  aiul  actuated,  in  all  that  it  does  and  w,  in  conformity  to 
the  Diyine  Will  and  Reason.  The  unworthy  thoughts  which  Lord  Byron 
entertained  on  this  subject,  unworthy  of  his  own  better  mind,  found  no  en- 
trance, I  trust,  into  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
aware  of  the  warni  admiration  which  my  fiEither  felt  and  expressed  for  kU 
genius^  attended  as  the  fruits  of  it  had  been,  by  a  popularity  and  a  success 
unspeakably  more  tnoiahle  than  any  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  author  of 
Bertram. 

The  eritiqne  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  play  a  spirit  of  inmiorality,  not  in 
the  way  of  direct  inculcation,  but  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  modem  British 
audience  would  haye  endured  it,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  haye  been 
insidioualy  pernicious.  Now  this  is  a  charge  that  could  haye  no  effect  except 
just  so  ffur  as  it  was  substantiated  by  the  play  itself  and  the  moral  sense 
of  its  anditors.  When  a  man  is  accused  pubUdy  of  priyate  faults  he  may 
find  it  painful  and  difficult  to  clear  away  the  doud  from  his  character ;  he 
muat  unyeil  his  priyate  Ufe  in  order  to  justify  it,  and  such  a  necessity  is  in 
itself  a  grieyance.  If  his  poetry  is  ridiculed  it  may  be  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  public  for  a  season,  though  destined  to  be  held  in  esteem  eyer 
after ;  if  his  religions  writings  are  accused  of  false  doctrine  on  subtle  points, 
—and  all  theology  is  subtle,^-he  may  haye  to  bear  the  stigma  of  heresy 
during  his  whole  life-time :  Pantheism,  Fehigianism,  Socinianism,  denial  of 
Objectiye  Religion  or  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture — all  these  fundamen- 
tal errors  may  be  plausibly  though  falsely  imputed,  and  the  accusations 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  readily  and  generally  admitted  than  the  de- 
fence, because  grounded  on  ordinary  and  popular  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, while  the  accused  yiews  presuppose  a  corrected  and  re-adjusted 
philoeophy.  But  the  charge  against  Bertram  had  nothing  subtle  in  the  na- 
tore  of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  inyolyes  haye  since  been  adopted 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  French  stage  in  the  Quarterly  Review.*  Eng- 
lishmen haye  denounced  the  French  dramatists  for  polluting  the  publio 
mind  by  a  stimulant  display  of  atrocities  and  yilenesses  "in  aU  their  odious 
details,"  though  they  admit  such  things  to  be  abominable,  and  show  that 
the  end  of  them  is  destruction ;  shall  they  shelter  and  encourage  any  op- 
proach  to  such  Jacobinism  in  literature  at  home  f  '*  We  do  not  forget,"  says 
the  article  on  the  French  Drama  to  which  I  refer,  ''that  crime  and  the 

*  [Qoarterly  Reyiew  of  March,  1884,  p.  211.] 
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wont  caofle  (sort  V)  of  crime,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  domain  of  tragedy. 
We  do  not  forget  the  fiunilies  of  Atrens  and  Laius,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
mythological  and  historical  tragedies,  in  all  languages — bat  most  of  th' 
inculcate  moral  lessons — none  of  them  offend  decency — nooe  of  them  in^ 
criminal  passions."  The  distinction  between  the  ancient  dramas  and  Uie 
ricious  modem  dass,  whidi  my  father  stigmatised,  is  dear  and  broad.  In 
the  former  gnilty  passion  is  not  the  immediate  subject  of  the  piece,  or  that 
in  which  the  auditors  are  to  be  interested,*  but  the  consequences  and  pmi- 
ishment  of  criminal  acts.  They  do  not  deal  with  low  emotions  at  all,  modi 
less  present  them  to  advantage.  They  represent  sin,  not  as  it  appears  to 
the  sinner  in  its  rise  and  progress,  its  true  lineaments  and  colors  lost  amid 
the  glow  of  excited  feeling ;  but  as  it  appears  after  its  consummation,  lirid, 
ghastly,  and  appalling.  Sin  seemed  beautiful  to  Lucifer,  when  she  was 
bringing  about  his  &11 ;  hideous  and  detestable  afier  his  fall,  wh^n  he  finds 
her  at  Hellgate  and  fiiils  to  recognize  her  features.  The  ancient  drama 
presents  her  in  the  latter  aspect, — ^not  as  she  showed  herself  in  the  courts 
above.  In  the  Orestean  trilogy  we  are  led  to  regard  with  awful  interest 
the  workings  of  Divine  retribution ;  we  sympathize  with  Clytenmeetra  not 
as  the  paramour  of  jfigisthus,  who  seems  only  the  tool  of  her  stem  designs, 
but  as  the  avenger  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  a  child ;  we  sympatluze  with 
Orestes  as  the  avenger  of  a  lather's  murder.  (Edipus  and  Jocasta  are  the 
victims  of  fiite ;  to  the  latter  not  one  light  feeling  or  evil  passion  is  imputed; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  dignified  demeanor  under  humili- 
ating circumstances  than  is  assigned  her  in  the  play  of  Sophoclea.  We  are 
interested  for  the  former  because  his  misfortunes  exceed  the  measure  of  his 
crimes,  so  fiu*  as  they  were  voluntary.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripides  it  is 
the  just  punishment  of  Jason  to  which  attention  is  directed ;  the  Sorceress 
appears  an  avenging  Fury  in  human  form.  Tliese  ancient  dramas  are  staid 
and  solemn  in  their  procedure ;  they  present  to  the  mind  awfully  significant 
events,  stem  thoughts,  and  elevating  reflections ;  they  have  no  tendency  to 
enervate  and  lower  the  tone  of  feeling.  The  corrupt  drama,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibits  what  is  essentially  base  in  a  form  as  interesting  as  it  can  ha 
made  to  asstmie ;  things  in  themselves  "  rank  and  gfross,"  mean  and  con- 
temptible, it  arrays  in  a  glittering  veil  of  sentiment ;  its  power  eonnsts  in 
the  force  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  lowest  and  most  easily  exdtaHe 
pafts  of  man's  nature. 

How  far  this  injurious  character  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  play  of  Ber- 
tram readers  will  judge  for  themselves.  That  the  author  erred,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  he  did  err,  unconsciously,  and  considered  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject to  be  quite  within  the  legitimate  range  of  tragedy,  and  justified  by 
precedent,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  that  he  had  talents,  both  as  a  writer 
and  a  man,  is  not  impugned  either  by  the  critique  itself  or  these  remarka 
upon  it — S.  0.] 


CHAPTER  XXiy. 


CONCLUSION. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  onr  faults  hy 
incidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these  faidts  had  no  shaie  : 
and  this  I  have  always  felt  the  severest  punishment.  The  wound 
indeed  is  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  hut  the  edges  are  jagged,  and 
there  is  a  dull  underpain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it  had 
aggravated.  For  there  is  always  a  consolatory  feeling  that  ac- 
companies the  sense  of  a  proportion  hetween  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents. The  sense  of  Before  and  After  hecomes  hoth  intelligi- 
ble and  intellectual  when,  and  onhy  when,  we  contemplate  the 
succession  in  the  relations  oi  Cause  and  Efiect,  which,  like  tho 
two  poles  of  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being  and  unity  of  the  ono 
power  by  relative  opposites,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  substratum 
of  permanence,  of  identity,  and  therefore  of  reality,  to  the  shadowy 
flux  of  Time.  It  is  Eternity  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomena 
of  Time  :  and  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  propor- 
tionality and  appropriateness  of  the  Present  to  the  Past,  prove  to 
the  afflicted  Soul,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight 
of  God,  that  it  can  still  recognize  the  effective  presence  of  a 
Father,  thougl\^  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmos- 
phere, though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.  And  for  this 
cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind,  and  even  so  organized 
in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all  confusion  is  painful.  It  is  within  the 
experience  of  many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
BtraD<re  and  unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  been  more  distressed 
in  mind,  more  wretched,  from  the  fact  of  being  unintelligible  to 
himself  and  others,  than  from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease  : 
nay,  that  the  patient  has  received  the  most  solid  comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some  new  symp- 
tom or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined  the  name  and  nature 
of  his  complaint*  and  rendered  it  an  intelligible  effect  of  an  in- 
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telligible  cause  :  even  though  the  diacovery  did  at  the  same  mo- 
ment preclude  all  hope  of  restoration.  Hence  the  mystic  theolo- 
gians, whose  delusions  we  may  more  confidently  hope  to  separate 
from  their  actual  intuitions,  when  we  condescend  to  read  their 
works  without  the  presumption  that  whatever  our  fancy  (always 
the  ape,  and  too  often  the  adulterator  and  counterfeit  of  our 
memory)  has  not  made  "or  can  not  make  a  picture  of,  moat  be 
nonsense, — hence,  1  say,  the  Mystics  have  joined  in  representing 
the  state  of  the  reprobate  spirits  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which 
there  is  no  sense  of  reality,  not  even  of  the  pangs  they  are  endur- 
ing—an eternity  without  time,  and  as  it  were  below  it— ^rod 
present  without  manifestation  of  his  presence.  But  these  axe 
deaths,  which  we  dare  not  linger  over.  Let  us  turn  to  an  in- 
stance more  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  sympi^thies  of  mankind. 
Here  then,  and  in  this  same  healing  influence  of  Light  and  dis- 
tinct Beholding,  we  may  detect  the  final  cause  of  that  instinct 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  leads,  and  almost  com- 
pels the  Afflicted  to  communicate  their  sorrows.  Hence  too 
flows  the  alleviation  that  results  from  **  opening  out  our  grie&  :" 
which  are  thus  •presented  in  distinguishable  forms  instead  of  the 
mist,  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  becomes  magnified  and 
(literally)  enonnoMS.  Casimir,  in  the  fifth  Ode  of  his  third  Book, 
has  happily*  expressed  this  thovight. 

Me  longtts  silmdi 
Bdit  amor,  facileflque  lactns 
EaoBit  medullas.    Fugerit  oeyua, 
Simul  negantem  viiere  jusseria 
Aores  amioorum,  et  loquacem 
QuestibuB  evaouaris  iram. 
-..»■  I        ■■-  ■..■       I.         ...,■,  — ^—1^.^^— ^-» 

*  Ohflsiaally  too,  u  ikr  as  ooaskta  vdth  the  allegporiaing  fimey  of  the 
modern,  that  still  Hrivinff  to  prcjed  the  inward,  contradiBtangiiiahea  its^ 
from  tiiie  seeming  ease  with  which  the  poetry  of  the  ancienU  rtfLtcU  the 
world  without  Casimir  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of  thb 
characteristic  difference. — ^For  his  ityU  and  dieiion  are  really  cUissical :  while 
Cowley,  who  resembles  Casimir  in  many  respects,  completely  barbarisea  hit 
Latinity,  and  even  his  metre,  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  his  thoii^ts. 
Tliat  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  a  contrary  judgment,  and  have  ercn 
preferred  Cowley^  Latin  Poems  to  Milton's,  is  a  caprice  that  has,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  excited  the  surprise  of  all  scholars.  I  was  much  amused  last  sum- 
mer with  the  laughable  affi-ight,  with  which  an  Italian  poet  perused  a  page 
of  Cowley's  Davideis,  dbhtrssted  with  the  tathuiiaMn  with  vlMi  he  lint 
tan  tbrocigh,  ted  thea  read  alo«d,  Miltea'h  MmMi»9adAdPt 
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Olim  querendo  desinimiis  queri, 
Ip8oqu«  fletu  lacryma  perditur : 
Nee  fortis*  asque,  6i  per  omnea 
Cura  volat  residetque  ramos. 

Viros  amicia  perdit  ia  auriboB^ 
Minorque  semper  dividitur  dolor, 
Per  multa  perzniasus  vagari 
Pectora. — 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  for  troubling  my 
readers  with  any  complaints  or  explanations,  with  which,  as 
readers,  they  have  little  or  no  concern.  It  may  suiiice  (for  the 
present  at  least)  to  declare,  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  for  so  long  a  period  after  they  had 
been  printed  ofi]  were  not  connected  with  any  neglect  of  my  own; 
and  that  they  would  form  an  instructive  comment  on  the  chapter 
concerning  authorship  as  a  trader  addressed* to  young  men  of 
genius  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  remember  the  ludicrous 
effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  first  sentence  of  an  auto-biog- 
raphy, which,  happily  for  the  writer,  was  as  meagre  in  incidents 
as  it  is  well  possible  for  the  life  of  an  individual  to  be — "  The 
eventful  life  which  I  am  about  to  record,  from  the  hour  in  which 
I  rose  into  existence  on  this  planet,  &o."  Yet  when,  notwith- 
standing this  warning  example  of  self-importance  before  me,  I  re- 
view my  own  life,  I  can  not  refrain  from  applying  the  same  epi- 
thet to  it,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis — rand  no  private 
feeling,  that  affected  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pub' 
lishing  the  same  (for  lorite  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should  life  and 
leisure  be  granted  me),  if  continued  reflection  should  strengthen 
my  present  belief,  that  my  history  would  add  its  contingent  to  the 
enforcement  of  one  important  truth,  to  wit,  that  we  must  not  only 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  as  our 
neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither  unless  we  love  God  above 

both. 

Who  lives,  that's  not 

Depraved  or  depraves  I    Who  dies,  that  bean 

Not  one  epum  to  the  grav&—o/  their frietM  gift  /f 


*  Fleetit,  or  if  the  metre  had  allowed,  pretnU  would  have  supported  the 
metaphor  better, 
t  [Tlmon  of  Athene,    Act  L  bc.  il    "  Their  graves"  in  Shakspewe.— 

8.O.] 

2  b* 
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Stnnge  as  the  delusimi  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most  tme,  that 
three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe  that  I  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world  :  and  now  even  my  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude 
are  mingled  with  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  often 
disposed  to  ask, — ^Have  I  one  friend  ? — ^During  the  many  yean 
which  intenrened  between  the  composition  and  the  publication  of 
the  Ohristabel,  it  became  almost  as  well  known  among  literaiy 
men  as  if  it  had  been  on  common  sale ;  the  same  references  were 
made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with  it,  even  to  the  veiy 
names  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  the  poem.     From  almost  all 
of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  and  from  some  with  whom  I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance,  I  either  received  or. heard  of  expressions 
of  admiration  that  (1  can  truly  say)  appeared  to  myself  utterly 
disproportionate  to  a  work,  that  pretended  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  common  Fairy  Tale.     Many,  who  had  allowed  no  merit 
to  my  other  poems,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  have 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  Ghrista^el  and  the  poem  entitled  Love.     Year  after  year, 
and  in  societies  of  the  most  difierent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated 
to  recite  it :  •  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  altogether 
different  in  this  respect  from  the  efiect  produced  by  the  occasional 
recitation  of  any  other  poems  I  had  composed. — ^This  before  the 
publication.     And  since  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  at 
least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of  the  poem,  had  it 
been  the  most  pitiably  below  mediocrity,  as  the  previous  eulogies, 
and  far  more  inexplicable.     This  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  au- 
thors, that  in  their  calculations  on  the  probable  reception  of  a 
poem,  they  must  subtract  to  a  large  amount  firom  the  panegyric, 
which  may  have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  panegyric  may 
have  been.     And,  first,  allowances  must  be  made  for  private  en- 
mity, of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  had  perhaps  entertained 
no  suspicion — for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism ;  secondly  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  order  to  make  it  salable,  in 
consequence  of  which,  if  they  have  no  friends  behind  the  scenes, 
the  chance  must  needs  be  agaiost  them  ;  but  lastly  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feding,  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer,  especially  if  he  be  at  onoe 
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a  wann  admirer  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  oelebrity,  calls  £>rth 
in  the  audience.  For  this  is  reaUy  a  species  of  animal  magne- 
tism, in  which  the  enkindling  reciter,  hy  perpetual  comment  of 
looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own  will  and  apprehensive  faculty  to 
his  auditors.  They  live  for  the.  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of 
his  intellectual  heing.  It  is  equally  possible,  though  not  equally 
common,  that  a  reader  left  to  himself  should  sink  below  the  poem, 
as  that  the  poem  left  to  itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of 
the  reader. — But,  in  ray  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  having  been  gossiped  about,  as  devoted  to  metaphysics, 
and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incomparably  nearer  to  the 
visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and  even  to  the  jargon  of  the  Mystics, 
than  to  the  established  tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever  there&re  ap- 
peared with  my  name  was  condemned  beforehand,  as  predestined 
metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
me  to  a  gentleman  of  great  influence  in  the  theatrical  world, 
occurred  the  following  passage : — 

'*  0  we  are  quendotis  ereatureB  I    little  less 
Than  aU  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  bappy : 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  make  us  wretched"* 

Aye,  here  now !  (exclaimed  the  critic)  here  come  Coleridge's  metO' 
physics  !  And  the  very  same  motive  (that  is,  not  that  the  lines 
were  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  our  immense  theatres  ;  but  that 
they  vrexe^metaphysicsf)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  spoken  in  an- 
swer to  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his  plea  on  the  cixeomstance, 
that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. — 

"  What  people  f  How  convened  I  or,  if  convened. 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 


*  [Ooleridg(>'B  Poetical  Works,  p.  414.— S.  C] 

f  Poor  unlucky  Metaphysics  I  and  what  are  they  I    A  single  sentence 
exprcases  the  object,  and  thereby  the  contents  of  this  science.    Tvtidi 

eeavTov : 

No9ce  U  ipwm, 

l\tgue  Deum,  quantum  licet,  inque  Deo  omnia  noBcoM, 

Know  thyself:  and  so  shalt  thou  know  Qod,  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  a 
ereaiure,  and  in  Qod  all  things.— Swely,  there  is  a  atrange-^nayr  rathar  a 
too  natural— ayeraion  in  many  to  know  thamselves. 
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To  win  or  widd  them  f    Rather,  O  fin-  rather 

Shout  Horth  thy  titks  to  yoii  cireliiig  iiioiiiitaiQa» 

And  with  a  thonaaod-fold  reTerbemtion 

Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee>  and  the  voUejing  air, 

irnbribcd,  shout  bock  to  thee,  Eiog  Emerick  1 

By  wholesome  biws  to  embank  the  sovereign  power. 

To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  preventioii 

Of  UvwlesB  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  miyestic  channel,  as  man*s  task 

And  the  true  patriot  s  glory !    In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  tluin  to  themselves 

When  least  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling  crowda 

Where  folly  is  contagioiis,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  4heir  better  sense  at  home. 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them,  when  returned."* 

The  second  passage  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and  experienced 
eoortier,  betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  most  trusted. 

•*  And  yet  Sarolta,  eimple,  inexporicaced, 
Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  me. 
Wheoee  learned  she  this  i — O  she  was  ionoeent  I 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom  1 
The  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Feared  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  bock  to  shelter. 
And  the  yoimg  stoed  recoils  upon  his  haunehea, 
The  never-yet-eeen  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 
O  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  h«art» 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 
Reveals  the  approach  of  eviL^f  • 

As  therefore  my  character  as  a  writer  conld  not  easily  be  mora 
injnred  by  an  overt  act  than  it  was  already  in  consequence  of 
the  report,  I  published  a  work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  pro- 
fessedly metaphysical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  first 
annunciation  and  its  appearance ;  it  was  reviewed  thereforo 
by  anticipation  with  a  malignity,  so  avowedly  and  exclusively 
personal,  as  is,  1  believe,  unprecedented  even  in  the  present  con- 
tempt of  all  common  humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the 
liberty  of  the  press. t     After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 

•  [Coleridge  8  Poetical  Works,  p.  403.— S.  C]         f  U^  P-  450.— S.  C] 
X  [Political  Essays  by  William  Hazlitt,  p.nS  et  $eg.    "It  may  be  proper 
to  notice,"  says  a  note  to  the  Essay  on  the  Lay  Sermon,  '*  that  thia  artfda 
was  written  before  the  Disoourse,  which  it  professes  to  criticise,  had  ap- 
peared in  print"    There  is  some  wit  in  thia  libel  caricitare:  it  ia  nnlikia 
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lampoon  undertook  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and 
under  the  single  condition,  that  he  should  have  written  what  he 
himself  really  thought,  and  have  criticized  the  work  as  he  would 
have  done  had  its  author  been  indifierent  to  him,  I  should  have 
chosen  that  man  -myself,  both  from  the  vigor  and  the  oris[inality 

those  portraits  of  my  Father,  scrawled  in  the  dark,  by  enemies,  who  had 
no  sense  of  his  character  and  genius ;  but  looks  like  a  minute  study  from 
life  curiously  distorted  in  every  part,  and  with  every  distortion  enormously 
magnified.  Many  of  these  distordona  are  injurious  falsehoods :  as  for  in- 
stance. "  He  takes  his  notions  of  religion  from  the  '  sublime  piety'  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  and  considers  a  belief  in  Ood  as  a  very  sttbordinate  question  to 
the  worship  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  Athanasius's  creed  are,  upon  the  same  principle,  mucE'more  fundamen- 
tal parts  of  the  Christian  religion  than  the  miracles  or  Gospel  of  ChrisL 
He  makes  the  essence  of  devotion  to  consist  in  Atheistn,  the  perfection  of 
morality  in  a  total  disregard  of  consequences.  He  defines  Jacobinism  to  be 
an  abstract  attachment  to  liberty,  truth,  and  justice ;  and  finding  that  thb 
principle  has  been  abused  and  carried  to  excess,  he  argues  that  Anti-Jac- 
obinism, or  the  abstract  principles  of  despotism,  superstition,  and  oppres- 
sion, are  the  safe,  sure,  and  undeniable  remedy  for  the  former,  and  the  only 
means  of  restoring  liberty,  truth,  and  justice  in  the  world."  (The  italics 
are  mine.) 

Any  one  who  compares  this  rhapsody  and  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon 
after  its  appearance,  in  the  Political  Essays,  with  the  article  on  that  pro- 
duction in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  must  see  that  they  are  by  the  same 
band ;  only  that  the  Scorner  of  the  Edinboro'  is  a  degree  more  cold,  hard, 
and  unrelenting,  than  the  lampooner  of  the  Essays :  to  the  latter,  "  even  as 
it  is,"  S.  T.  Coleridge  "  hardly  appears 

Less  than  areh-angel  ruined  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured ;" 

— the  former  keeps  his  glory  well  muffled  up  in  clouds  of  affected  contempt 
and  genuine  political  hatred :  yet  it  beams  through  a  little  in  spite  of  him, 
and  such  abuse  is  more  complimentary  than  many  a  panegyric.  The  re- 
view of  Chrifttabel  (two  sentences  relating  to  the  supposed  authorship  of 
which  are  removed  from  the  text)  shows  its  political  animtis  at  the  end. 
After  declaring  that  the  poem  exhibits  "  not  a  ray  of  genius,"  that  no  other 
productions  of  the  Lake  school,  except  the  White  Doe  and  some  of  the  lau- 
reate odes,  is  so  devoid  of  any  "  gleam  of  feeling  or  of  fancy,"  the  writer 
indignantly  exclaims,  "  Must  we  then  be  doomed  to  hear  such  a  mixture  of 
raving  and  drivling,  extolled  as  the  work  of  a  '  wild  and  original  genius^ 
simply  because  Mr.  C.  has  now  and  then  written  fine  verses,  and  a  brother 
poet  chooses,  in  his  milder  mood,  to  laud  him  from  courtesy  or  from  inter- 
est ?  Are  such  panegyrics  to  be  echoed  by  the  mean  tools  of  a  political 
fiustioD,  because  Uxey  relate  to  one  whose  daily  prose  is  understood  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  all  that  courtiers  think  should  be  supported  T 
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of  his  mind,  and  from  his  partieolar  acateneflB  in  speeuIatiTa 
rMKMUDg,  before  all  othen. — ^I  lemembeied  Catullus's  lines, 

Desine  de  qaoqnam  qaioqnam  bene  yeUe  merer!, 

Aut  aliqaem  fieri  posse  patare  piam. 
Omnis  snnt  ingnita :  nihil  feettse  benigne  ert : 

Immo^  etiam  tedet,  tedet  obestque  magis ; 
Ul  mihi,  quem  nemo  grsrius  nee  aeerbios  urgel^ 

Qiuun  modo  qui  me  miom  atqne  nmeom  «mi<wnn  hdbniL 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I  read  this 
rhapsody  of  predetermined  insult,  had  the  rhapeodist  himsdf  for 
its  whole  and  sole  object.* 

Who  the  partisaos  were  that  exerted  themselres  to  eram  my  F'aiKer't  mm- 
amse  and  bad  poetry  "  down  the  throats  of  all  the  loyal  and  well  affeeted," 
it  would  be  hard  to  disoover, 

And  much  like  Samson's  riddle,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  mnaing  sit 

Many  a  fierce  article  may  be  taken  lor  an  ordinary  wild  ass  of  oritioism, 
till  it  lifts  up  the  beak  and  daws  of  the  political  satirist,  and  thus  shows 
itself  to  be  a  sort  of  hippogri£ — S.  C] 

*  "  Mr.  CoUridge^M  Deteriptum  of  a  Oreen  FiddT 

[With  these  words  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  announces  and  holds  up  to 
ridicule  the  following  passage  from  the  notes  to  the  Lay  Sermon.  .A^ter 
the  quotation  he  concludes  with :  **  This  will  do.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Hobbes,  that '  it  is  by  words  only  that  a  man  becometh  excellently  wise  or 
excellently  foolish.' " 

**  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on  which  my 
eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  whidii  there  is  no 
lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  angniA     For  never  can  I 
look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without  a  feeling  siinilar  to 
that  with  whidi  we  gaxe  at  a  beautiful  infiEuit  that  has  fed  itself  asleep  at 
its  mother's  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange  dream  of  obscure  yet  happy 
sensations.    The  same  tender  and  genial  pleasure  takes  possession  of  me, 
and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and  drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  melan- 
choly, by  the  same  whispered  remonstrance,  and  made  restless  by  a  similar 
impulse  of  aspiration.    It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said  to  herself:  From  this 
gtiAe  hast  thou  fidlen  1    Such  shouldst  thou  still  become,  thy  self  all  per- 
meslde  to  a  holier  power  1  thy  self  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own 
trsDSparency,  as  the  aodde^^  and  dividuous  in  this  quiet  and  harmonious 
^eet  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature ;  to  that  life  and  light  of 
pllore,  I  say,  which  shines  in  every  plant  and  flower,  even  as  the  trans- 
^tted  power,  love  and  wisdom  of  Qod  over  all  fills,  and  shines  through, 
ire  1    But  what  the  plant  is  by  an  act  not  its  own  and  unconsciously — 
""  ■  make  thyself  to  become — ^must  by  prayer  and  by  a  watdi- 
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I  xefer  to  this  review  at  present  in  consequence  of  information 
having  been  given  me»  that  the  innuendo  of  my  "  potential  infi- 
delity," grounded  on  one  passage  of  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  has 
been  received  and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  credence,  of 
which  I  can  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  calumny.  I  give 
the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  sermon,  premising  only  that  I 
was  speaking  exclusively  of  miracles  worked  for  the  outward 
senses  of  men.  "  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exer- 
cised in  and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  miraculous- 
ly appealed  to.  Reason  and  Beligign  are  thehl  own  EvmENCE. 
The  natural  sun  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual.  Ere 
he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil,  he 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping  vapors  of  the 
night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the  minister  of 
its  own  purification ;  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation  of  the 
light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception.'' 

"  Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 
same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples  re- 
corded, in  the  inspired  writings,  render  qiiracles  superfluous ;  and 
if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  under 

4 

fal  and  unresisting  spirit,  join  at  least  with  the  preventive  and  assistiDg 
grSfOe  to  make  thyself^  in  that  light  of  consdence  which  inflameth  not,  and 
with  that  knowledge  which  puffeth  not  np  Y*    pp.  267-8.^^  16S9. 

I  can  not  help  thinking  how  Mr.  HazUtt  (if  Mr.  0.  was  right  in  aaerihing 
the  reriew  of  Uie  lay  Sermon  in  the  Bdinbargh  Review  to  his  pen)  muat 
hare  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thus  oooduded  his  article,  at  the  anticipated 
gullibility  of  hia  readers,  who,  if  the  Northern  Oracle  had  cried  out  in  de- 
riaioQ  at  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  would  straightway  have  begun  to  throw 
stones  at  the  statue.  For  A«  in  his  heart  admired,  as  he  has  eloquently 
described,  the  poetic  fervor  of  my  Father's  nund,  so  charaeteristically  dis- 
played in  this  ezoerpt,  which  seems  to  me  as  emblematio  of  the  soft,  rieh^ 
radiant  imagination  of  its  author  as  the  red'hot  cones  of  the  cify  of  Dis  are 
emblematio  of  the  fiery  genius  of  Dante.  And  in  him  oo\y  the  will  was 
wanting  to  appreciate  the  teriM  of  the  passage ;  for  surely  it  conveys  sound 
«AM«,  as  true  poetry  ever  does,  and  teaches  the  highest  doctrine  of  tiie  spirit 
in  Umgnage  not  unworthy  of  sudi  a  theme.  True  enough  it  is  that  by  words 
a  men  beeometh  excellently  wise  or  excellently  foolish ;  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  one  thing  in  which  the  power  of  foUy  in  words  is  more  thcwoughly 
manifested,  than  in  that  sort  of  designing  shallowness  and  dever,  orally 
superficiality,  assumed  for  the  sake  of  sneering  depredation,  and  even  of 
insidions  defiunataon,  of  whidi  this  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon  is  a  notable 

0.] 
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pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and  merit 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like 
occasion."* 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes  both  the  historical  truth  and  the 
necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly  and  frequently  asserted. 
'*  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  (that  is,  relatively  to  the  signs 
and  wonders,  with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
stately  jpi^rs  of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  not  the  foundcUum  f*^^ 
Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  myself,  which  I  could  easily  efllect 
by  a  series  of  passages,  expressing  the  same  opinion,  from  the 
Fathers  and  the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  what  my  belief 
is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of  Christianity.  1.  Its  consis- 
tency with  right  Reason,  I  consider  as  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple — ^the  common  area,  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The 
miracles,  with  and  through  which  that  Religion  was  first  revealed 
and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the  portal 
of  the  temple.  3.  The  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of 
each  believer  of  its  excee^ug  desircLbleness — ^the  experience,  that 
he  needs  something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  that  the 
redemption  and  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are  what 
he  needs — this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  the  spiritual 
Edifice.  With  the  strong  a  priori  probability  that  flo>vs  in  from 
1  and  3  on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  ^uiJt.  But, 
4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical  conformity  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Gospel — ^it  is  the  opening  eye ;  the  dawning 
light ;  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  growth ;  the 
blessedness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated 
as  sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without 
Christ ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the 
consolation  that  meets  it  from  above  ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of 
the  principal  in  the  warfare  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and 
long-suffering  of  the  uninterested  ally  ; — ^in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual 
tried  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  vesulta, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  the  faith  itself  is  the  oom* 
pleting  key-stone.  In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  Christianity, 
a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian,  and  this  is  the  seeming  argu- 

•  [First  Lay  Sermon,  L  pp.  441,  442.-8.  C] 
t  [Note  A,  to  first  L  S.,  I  p.  471.— S.  C] 
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mentUfn  in  circtdo,  incident  to  all  spiritual  TrathB,  to  evety  sub- 
ject not  presentable  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  Space,  as 
long  as  w^  attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Under- 
standing what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming.  Do 
the  fvill  of  my  Father,  and  ye  shaU  know  whether  I  ami  of  God.* 
These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have  been^  and  still  to  be,  £br 
the  world,  for  the  whole  Ohurch,  all  necessary,  all  equally  neces- 
sary :  but  at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  cotmtries,  I  believe  the  -third  and  the  fourth  evidences 
to  be  the  most  operative,  not  as  superseding  but  as  involving  a 
^ad,  undoubting  faith  in  the  two  former.  Credidi,  ideoque  in- 
tdlexi,  appears  to  me  the  dictate  equally  of  PhOosophy  and  Re- 
ligion, even  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent  of 
Banctification,  and  not  its  consequent  All  spiritual  predicates 
may  be  construed  indiflerently  as  modes  of  Action  or  as  states  of 
Being.  Thus  Holiness  and  Blessedness  are  the  same  idea,  now 
seen  in  relation  to  act  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief 
which  has  been  yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  '*  potential  infidel- 
ity," I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with  which  I  have 
avowed  my  doubts,  whether  the  heavy  interdict,  imder  which 
the  name  of  Benedict  Spinoza  lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole  or  to 
the  whole  extent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I 
could  find  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral,  which 
are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students  of  theology  in  our 
established  schools,  a  few  passages  as  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  com- 
pletely accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  the  following  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Bthics.  Deinde  quo  mens  hoc  amore  divino,  seu  beatitudine 
magis  gaudety  eo  plus  intelligit,  hoc  est,  eo  majorem  in  affeetus 
hahet  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ah  affectibuSy  qwi  nuUi  stmt,  pati" 
tur ;  atgue  adeo  ex  eo,  quod  mens  hoc  amore  divino,  seu  beatt- 
tudine  gaudet,  potestatem  hahet  libidines,  co^rcendi;  et  quia 
humana  potentia  ad  coircendos  affeetus  in  solo  intdlectu  con- 
sistit ;  ergo  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet,  quia  affeetus  coihvuit, 
sed  contra  potestas  libidines  co^cendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur, \ 
With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shamelessly  asserted 
that  I  have  denied  them  to  be  Christians.  Grod  forbid !  For 
how  should  I  know,  what  the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what 

•  [John  vil  17.— a  0.] 
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quantum  of  error  in  the  undeTstanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
faith  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the  whole  moral 
heing  in  any  one  individual  ?  Never  will  God  reject  a  soul  that 
sincerely  loves  him  :  be  his  speculative  opinions  what  they  may  : 
and  whether  in  any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  un- 
belief, or  misbelief,,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of  God, 
God  can  only  know.^-*But  this  I  have  said,  and  shall  continue 
to  say  :  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  I  bdieve  to  con- 
stitute the  truth  in  Christ,  be  Christianity,  then  Unitarianism  is 
not,  and  vice  versa :  and  that,  in  speaking  theologically  and  im- 
personaUyt  i.  e.  of  Psilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as  schemes 
of  belief,  without  referAioe  to  individuals,  who  profess  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  absurd  to  use  a  difierent  language  as 
long  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  caa 
not  properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel  no  of- 
fence if  a  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me,  any  more  than  if 
he  were  to  say,  that  two  and  two  being  four,  four  and  four  mast 
be  eight. 

dAXa  fipOTvv 

rdv  d*  ai  Kara/itfi^^ivr'  Ayav 
laxpv  oUtUiv  napiofaXev  «aX<3v, 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  ipy  defence — 
and  0  !  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well  as  my  Literart  I^fe 
might  conclude ! — ^the  unquenohed  desire  I  mean,  not  without 
the  consciousness  of  having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young 
minds,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scomers,  by 
showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  lit- 
urgy and  homilies  of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by 
human  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows 
link  by  necessary  consequence ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the 
ken  of  Reason  only  where  the  eye  of  Reason  has  reached  its  own 
horison  ;  and  that  Faith  is  ihe^  but  its  continuation :  even  as 
the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight, 
hushed  and  breathless,  steals  into  the  daricness.  It  is  night, 
sacred  night !  the  upxaised  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven 
which  maaifeets  itself  alone :  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 

•  [Pindar,  Nenw  Oarm.  zL  L  ST.— a  0.] 
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on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though  suns  of 
other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the.  soul  steady  and  collected  in 
its  pore  act  of  inward  adoration  io  the  great  I  AM,  and  to 
the  filial  Wobd  that  re-affirmeth  it  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
-whose  choral  echo  is  the  universe. 


esn*  MOJVJii  ^osA. 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

[1'772  to  1791.] 

Whilo  herOf  thou  fed*8t  upon  atherwl  bauni. 
As  if  thou  bad'st  not  a  terrestrial  birth ;— 
Beyond  material  objects  was  thy  sight ; 
In  the  cluads  woven  was  thy  lucid  robe  t 
^k  !  who  can  tell  kov  tittle  far  this  spkert 
T%aifTmmt  toasJUted  $f  empyreal  fire  /* 

Samubl  Tatlob  Oolesidoe  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Reverend 
John  Coleridge,  Chaplain- Priest  and  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar, 
or  King's  School,  as  it  is  called,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  that  town. 
His  mother^s  maiden  name  was  Ann  Bowdon.  He  was  bom  at  Ot- 
tery on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  "about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
Hoon,''  as  his  father,  the  Vicar,  has,  with  rather  unusual  pai*ticularity, 
entered  it  in  the  register. 

John  Coleridge,  who  was  born  in  1719,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,!  was  a  country  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  a  profound  Hebraist,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
day^  an  accomplished  matliematician.  He  was  on  tenns  of  literary 
friendship  with  Samuel  Badcock,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
rendered  material  assistance  to  Dr.  Kennioott,  in  his  well-known  crit- 
ical works.  Some  curious  papers  on  theological  and  antiquarian  sub- 
jects appear  with  his  signature  in  the  early  numbers  of  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  between  the  years  1745  and  1780 ;  almost  all  of 

*  [From  a  Honnet  To  ColeHdge  by  Sir  Ggerton  Bridgea— written  ISth  Feb.  J837.— 8.  C] 
I  [He  was  nuOricifilated  M  Sidney  a  slur  on  tho  18th  of  March,  1748,  but  doea  not  ap- 
pear  to  hnTe  taken  any  degree  at  ihe  University.— S.  C 
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whicli  have  been  inserted  in  the  interesting  Tolnmes  of  SelectioDs 
made  several  years  ago  from  that  work.  In  1768  he  pabliahed  mis- 
oellaneoos  Dissertations  arising  from  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Judges ;  in  which  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  attempt  Is 
made  to  relieve  the  character  of  Micah  from  the  charge  of  idolatry 
ordinarily  brought  against  it ;  and  in  1772  appeared  a  **  Critical  Latin 
Grammar,^^  which  his  son  called  *^  his  best  work,'^  and  which  is  not 
wholly  unknown  even  now  to  the  inquisitive  by  the  proposed  substi- 
tution of  the  terms  *^  prior,  possessive,  attributive,  posterior,  int«ijec- 
tive,  and  qnale-quare-quidditive,*'  for  the  vulgar  names  of  the  cases. 
This  little  Grammar,  however,  deserves  a  philologer^s  perusal,  and  is 
indeed  in  many  respects  a  very  valuable  work  in  its  kind.  He  also 
published  a  Latin  Exercise  Book,  and  a  Sermon.  HSs  school  was  cel- 
ebrated, and  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  generation;  be- 
longing to  the  south  and  east  parts  of  Devon,  had  been  his  pupils. 
Judge  Buller  was  one.  The  amiable  character  and  personal  eccen- 
tricities of  this  excellent  man  are  not  yet  forgotten  amongst  some  of 
the  elders  of  the  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  the  latter,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  died  suddenly  in 
the  month  of  October,  1781,  after  riding  to  Ottery  from  Plymouth,  to 
which  latter  place  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  embarldng  his  son 
Francis,  as  a  midshipman,  for  India. 

Many  years  afberwards,  in  1797,  S.  T.  Coleridge  commenced  a  series 
of  Letters  to  his  friend  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  his 
life  up  to  that  time.  Five  only  wte«  written,  and  unfortonately  tiiiey 
stop  short  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  Tlus  series  will  pioperiy 
find  a  place  here. 

I. 

TO  MR  FOOLE. 

"Ht  dsas  Fools, 

^*  I  could  faifonn  the  dullest  author  how  he  might  write  an  in« 
teresting  book.  Let  him  relate  the  events  of  his  own  life  with  hon- 
esty, not  disguising  the  feelings  that  accompanied  them.  I  never  yet 
read  even  a  Methodist^s  ^  Experience'  in  the  Gospel  Magazine  without 
receiving  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  I  should  almost  despair  of 
that  man  who  could  peruse  the  Life  of  John  Woolman  without  an 
amelioration  of  heart  As  to  my  Life,  it  has  all  the  charms  of  va- 
riety,— ^high  life  and  low  life,  vices  and  virtues,  great  folly  and  some 
wisdom.  However,  what  I  am  depends  on  what  I  have  been; 
and  you,  my  best  friend,  have  a  right  to  the  narration.  To  noe  the 
task  will  be  a  useful  one.  It  will  renew  and  deepen  my  reflections  on 
the  past ;  and  it  will  perhaps  make  you  behold  with  no  anforgiving 
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or  impatient  eye  thoee  weaknesses  and  defects  in  my  character,  which 
so  many  untoward  oircnmstances  have  concurred  in  planting  there. 

^  My  fiunily  on  my  Mott^er^s  side  can  be  traced  up,  I  know  not  how 
hr.  The  Bowdous  inherited  a  good  farm  and  house  thereon  in  the 
Ezmoor  ooxmtry,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  been  told ;  and 
to  my  knowledge  they  haye  inherited  nothing  better  since  that  time. 
lly  Orandfiither  was  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  considerable  woollen 
trader  in  Sonthmolton ;  so  that  I  siii^[K)8e,  when  the  time  comes,  I 
shaD  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  San»-eulotte  without  much  opposition. 
My  Father  receired  a  better  education  than  the  rest  of  his  family  in 
consequence  of  his  own  exertions,  not  of  his  superior  advantages. 
When  he  was  not  qnite  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  Grandfather,  by  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  was  reduced  to  great  distness.  My  Father  ce- 
edved  the  half  of  his  last  crown  and  his  blessing,  and  walked  off  to 
seek  his  fortune.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  he  sate  him 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  overwhelmed  with  painftil  thoughts 
that  he  wept  audibly.  A  gentleman  passed  by  who  knew  him,  and, 
inqturing  into  his  sorrow,  took  him  home  and  gave  him  the  means  of 
maintaining  himself  by  placmg  him  in  a  school.  At  this  time  he 
oommenced  being  a  severe  and  ardent  student.  He  married  his  first 
wife  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  all  now  alive.  While  his  first 
wile  Bved,  having  scraped  up  money  enough,  he  at  the  age  of  twenty 
walked  to  Cambridge,  entered  himself  at  Sidney  Ck)llege,  distinguished 
himself  in  Hebrew  and  Mathematics,  and  might  have  had  a  fellowship 
if  he  had  not  been  married.  He  returned  and  settled  as  a  school- 
master in  SouthamptOD,  where  his  wife  died.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed Ohapliun-Priest  and  Master  of  the  School  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  and  removed  to  that  place ;  and  in  August,  1760,  Mr.  Bnller, 
the  father  of  the  present  Judge,  procured  for  him  the  living  fi-om 
Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  By  my  Mother,  his  second  wife,  he  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  I  am  the  youngest,  born  October  20th,*  1772. 

**  These  fi&ots  I  received  from  my  Motho^ ;  but  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  fill  them  up  by  any  ftirther  partioolars  of  times,  or  plaoes,  or  names. 
Here  I  shall  conclude  my  first  Letter,  because  I  can  not  pledge  myself 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  and  I  will  not  therefore  mingle  H 
with  tiiat  for  the  truth  of  which,  in  the  minutest  parts,  I  shall  hold 
myself  responsible.  Ton  must  regard  this  Letter  as  a  first  chapter 
devoted  to  dim  traditions  of  times  too  remote  to  be  pierced  by  the 
eye  of  investigation. 

**  Yonrs  affectionately, 

"Feb.  1797.   Monday.  •' B. T.  Ooubbdoi." 

•  Amiitdcflb. 

vols.  m.  2  0 


n. 

TOMB.  FOOLS. 

-Xt  r&i^er  i^var  oC  aad  Scboolmastcr  at,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
a  fiKvi  BftLb^masicttak  aad  wdl  Teraed  in  the  Greek, 
H«^c«v  ■  |TiMi  He  pablisbed,  or  rather  attenqited  to 
yt>i»A.  Kwnl  vccb : — ^Iss.  MisceaaiieoQs  DiaBertataoDBariaiDg  from 
^»  :T:a  a»i  IS^  diAfMs  o<  tbe  Book  of  Judges;  3d,  SmiaUim  &- 
XY^^wecc  L^  ovnScboo;;  and  3d,  his  best  work,  a  Crit- 
OnK2«r.  s  :b«  Pr«£feee  to  which  he  propoeen  e  bold  ibdo- 
Ui*  siz^e^  cc  ibe  cases.  Mj  Father  s  new  nomoiolatiiie 
VK  ^-c  ^^Ij  «>  3e«cc>e  pK>^cIar.  altbosgh  it  most  be  allowed  to  be 
Wo:  ac«&knN&>  Asc  «x;c«dkT>e.  £umM  ^natiA,  he  calb  the  ahlative 
<u«  *  iii»  4«an»-<3;&je-^x:i!cidT«  case  1'  He  made  the  worid  his  eon- 
iiaaa  wstt  nMpNS  Sk>  zi>  ^uraiz^  and  xogeBoirr,  aod  the  worid  aeema 
t»  Wt«  bqpc  tbe  McnK  tvtt  ntiihrtillT.  His  varioiia  works,  mieot, 
rere  prewrrvii  Me  from  aH  poGadon  in  the  fimilf  ar- 
ibeT  max  sdll  be  tor  aar  thing  that  I  know.  This  piece 
e£  fM<d  liBck  frocx»m  to  be  beredi^aiy ;  for  aH  my  compositions  hsTe 
1^  aaM  SBuiSie  bccae  etayieg^  propensitr.  The  truth  is,  raj  Father 
wn»  B0<  a  srss-rase  ptc.% :  be  was^  bowcrer,  a  first-rate  Christian, 
w^k^  £  =1^^  Sec«r.  I  aeed  not  detain  too  with  his  character.  In 
l^vx^>bea^cecaQ5s.  abseotness  of  mind,  and  exceasiTe  igno- 
kV  c<  ih^  wcr-c.  be  wa$  n  pexMi  Fsrson  Adams. 
^  Mt  M.cbv  w»  an  aj:=iirab;<e  ecoiMimisu  and  mani^  ezcloa^ 
1^  eloest  bcv>cber  5  naae  wk  John.  He  was  n  Captain  in  the  East 
1^*^  CoepftZT  $  serrio? :  n  saccessfsl  officer  aad  a  braye  one,  as  I 
hare  heanL  £e  ci<d  in  lai^  in  17S&.  Mr  second  brother,  William, 
went  to  PecVc^e  CoH^se.  OxlV>ni.  He  died  n  clergyman  in  1780, 
jnsfi  «» tbe  eTe  o:  hi«  imecded  marriage.  My  brother  James  bashed 
■I  the  amy  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  married  n  woman  of  Uxt- 
tnMkOne  ct'  tbe  oM  Dcke  i^mily  o<  Otterton  in  Deron.  Edward,  the 
wis  01  the  fiysEiiiy,  went  to  Pembivike  CoUege,  aad  is  now  a  dogy- 
van.  George  afeo  went  to  Pembroke^  He  is  in  ordsa  likewise,  and 
BOW  has  the  same  School,  a  Tery  floorishing  onei»  which  my  Father 
had.  Hebamanot'refiectiTemindanddeganttaient.  He  possesses 
learning  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  &mily,  excepting  myself, 
ffis  wannerw  are  giaTe.  and  hoed  over  with  a  tender  wadnem.  In  his 
moral  character  he  ai^woaches  erery  way  nearer  to  peiftetion  than 
any  man  I  CTsr  yet  knew.  'He  is  worth  as  aD.  Lake  Herman  was 
a  sorgeon,  a  aeiveia  stadent,  and  a  good  man.    He  ^Bed  in  ITMi  leav- 
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ing  one  child,  a  lovely  boy,  still  alive.*  Hy  only  sister,  Ann,  died  at 
twenty-one,  a  litUe  after  my  brother  Lake: — 

Best,  gentle  Shade  I  and  wait  tb^Maker^  wUl ; 
Then  rifle  unchang'd,  and  be  an  angel  atUI  I 

Frands-Synderoombe  went  ont  to  India  as  a  midshipman,  nnder  Ad- 
miral Graves.  He  accidentally  met  bis  brother  John  on  board  ship 
abroad,  who  took  him  ashore,  and  procured  him  a  oommission  in  the 
Company^s  army.  He  died  in  1792,  aged  twenty-one,  a  Lieutenant, 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  ezcesaiye  fatigue  at  and  after 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  storming  of  a  hill  fort,  during  all 
which  his  conduct  had  been  so  gallant  that  his  Commanding  OfSoer 
particularly  noticed  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch,  which 
my  Mother  now  has.  All  my  brothers  are  remarkably  handsome ; 
but  they  were  as  inferior  to  Francis  as  I  am  to  them.  He  went  by 
the  name  of  *•  the  handsome' Coleridge.*  The  tenth  and  last  child  was 
Samuel  Taylor,  the  subject  and  author  of  these  Epistles. 

"  From  October,  1772  to  October,  1773.  Baptized  Samuel  Taylor, 
my  Godfather's  name  being  Samuel  Taylor,  Esquire.  I  had  another 
called  Evans,  and  two  GkKlmothers,  both  named  Munday. 

"  From  October,  1778  to  October,  1774.  In  this  year  I  was  care- 
lessly left  by  my  nurse,  ran  to  the  fire,  and  pulled  out  a  live  coal,  and 
burned  myself  dreadfully.  While  my  hand  was  being  drest  by  Mr. 
Young,  I  spoke  for  the  first  time  (so  my  Mother  informs  me)  and 
said,  ^*  Nasty  Dr.  Young  1'*  The  snatching  at  fire,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  my  first  words  expressing  hatred  to  professional  men — are 
they  at  all  ominous  ?  This  year  I  went  to  school.  My  Schoolmistress, 
the  very  image  of  Shenstone^s,  was  named  Old  Dame  Key.  She  was 
nearly  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

"  From  October,  1774  to  1775.  I  was  inoculated ;  which  I  mention, 
because  I  distinctly  remember  it,  and  tliat  my  eyes  were  bound ;  at 
which  I  manifested  so  much  obstinate  indignation,  that  at  last  they 
removed  the  bandage,  and  unaffrighted  I  looked  at  the  lancet,  and 
suffered  the  scratch.  At  the  close  of  this  year  I  could  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible. 

"  Here  I  shall  end,  because  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  all  as- 
sisted to  form  my  particular  mind ; — ^the  first  three  years  had  nothing 
in  them  that  seems  to  relate  to  it. 

'*  Gk)d  bless  you  and  your  sincere 

"  Sunday,  March,  1797."  "  S.  T.  Oolbbidqb." 

A  letter  from  Francis  S.  Coleridge  to  his  sister  has  been  preserved 

•  William  Hart  Cbleridge,  the  praeent  Biahop  of  Barbadoea  and  the  Leeward  lalanda. 
[He  WM  mppolnCed  to  that  See  In  1884,  retired  (Vom  it  in  1848 ;  haa  lately  accepted  the 
Wanleiwkip  of  Si.  AagiuUne*i  College,  Cttotorbury.— 8.  C.] 
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In  tlie  family,  in  wiiioh  a  particular  account  is  given  of  the  ohiiM 
meeting  of  the  two  brothers  in  India,  mentioned  shortly  in  the  pre- 
ceding Letter.  There  is  something  so  touching  and  romantic  in  the 
incident  that  the  Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  insertion  of  the 
original  narrative  here. 

♦*  Yon  are  very  right,  I  have  neglected  my  absent  friends,  but  do 
not  think  I  have  forgot  them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  nngratefiil  in 
me  if  I  did  not  write  to  them. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  Nancy,  I  tiiank  Providence  for  bringing  about 
that  meeting,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  good  fortune  and 
happiness,  which  I  now  in  fulness  enjoy.    It  was  an  affectionate  mert- 
ing,  and  I  will  inform  you  of  the  particulars.    There  was  in  our  ship 
one  Oaptain  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  in  India  before,  when  we  came 
to  Bombay.    Finding  a  number  of  his  friends  there  he  went  often 
ashore.    The  day  before  the  Fleet  sailed  he  desired  one  Oaptain  Welsh 
to  go  aboard  with  him,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  your  brother's. 
"  I  will,"  said  Welsh,  •*  and  will  write  a  note  to  Coleridge  to  go  witfi 
us."    Upon  this  Oaptain  Mordaunt,  recollecting  me,  said  there  was  a 
young  midshipman,  a  favorite  of  Oaptain  Hicks,  of  that  name  on 
board.    Upon  that  they  agreed  to  inform  my  brother  of  it,  whidi 
they  did  soon  after,  and  all  three  came  on  board.    I  was  then  in  the 
lower  deck,  and,  though  you  won't  believe  it,  I  was  sitting  on  a  gun 
and  thinking  of  my  brother,  that  is,  whether  I  should  ever  see  or  hear 
any  thing  of  him ;  when  seeing  a  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  sent  to 
inform  me  of  my  brother's  being  on  board,  I  got  up  off  the  gun :  but 
instead  of  telling  me  about  my  brother,  he  told  me  that  Captain  Hicks 
was  very  angry  with  me,  and  wanted  to  see  me.    Captain  Hicks  had 
always  been  a  Father  to  me,  and  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own 
ehild.    I  therefore  went  up  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant's apartments,  when  a  gentleman  took  hold  of  ray  hand.    I  did 
not  mind  him  at  first,  but  looked  round  for  the  Oaptain ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman still  holding  my  hand,  I  looked,  and  what  was  my  surprise, 
when  I  saw  him  too  full  to  speak,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears.    Whether 
crying  is  catching  I  know  not,  but  I  began  a  crying  too,  though  I  did 
not  know  the  reason,  till  he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  told  me  he 
was  my  brother,  and  then  I  found  I  was  paying  nature  her  tribute, 
for  I  believe  I  never  cried  so  much  in  my  life.    There  is  a  saying  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  I  remember  very  well,  viz. — sudden  joy,  like  grief, 
confounds  at  first.    We  directly  went  ashore,  having  got  my  discharge, 
and  having  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Oaptain  Hicks,  I  left  the 
ship  for  good  and  all." 

*^  My  situation  in  the  army  is  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  Ensigns, 
and  before  you  get  this  must  in  all  probability  be  a  lieutenant.  How 
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many  changes  there  hAre  heen  in  my  life,  and  what  hicky  ones  they 
iiave  heen,  and  how  young  I  am  still  I  I  most  he  seren  years  older 
hefwe  I  oan  properly  style  myself  a  man,  and  what  a  number  of 
officers  do  I  command,  who  are  old  enongfa  to  be  my  Father  al- 
leadyf"        ♦        ♦        »       ♦       ♦ 


m. 

TO  MR  POOLR 

<<  Mt  dbabbbt  Poo£B,  (kkiber  9eft,  1797. 

*^  From  March  to  October— a  long  silenoel  Bnt  it  is  possible  that 
I  may  haye  heen  preparing  materials  for  fntnre  Letters,  and  the  time 
can  not  be  considered  as  altogether  subtracted  from  yon. 

"  From  October,  1775,  to  October,  1778.  These  three  years  I  oon- 
tinned  at  the  Beading  School,  because  I  was  too  little  to  be  trusted 
among  my  Father^s  school-boys.  After  breakfast  I  had  a  half^nny 
^ven  me,  with  which  I  bonght  three  cakes  at  the  baker's  shop  dose 
by  the  school  of  my  old  mistress ;  and  these  were  my  dinner  erery 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  I  used  to  dine  at  home,  and 
wallowed  in  a  beef  and  pudding  dinner.  I  am  remarkably  fond  of 
beans  and  bacon :  and  this  fondness  I  attribute  to  my  Father's  giving 
me  a  penny  for  having  eaten  a  lai^  quantity  of  beans  on  Saturday. 
For  the  other  boys  did  not  Hke  them,  and,  as  it  was  an  economic  food, 
my  Father  thought  my  attachment  to  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He 
was  Tery  fond  of  me,  and  I  was  my  Mother's  darling :  in  eonsequence 
whereof  I  was  very  miserable.  For  Molly,  who  had  nursed  my 
brother  Francis^  and  was  immoderately  fond  of  him,  hated  me  because 
my  Mother  took  more  notice  of  me  than  of  Frank ;  and  Frank  hated 
me  because  my  Mother  gave  me  now  and  then  a  Mt  of  cake  when  he 
had  none,— quite  fOTgetting  that  for  one  bit  of  cake  which  I  had,  and 
he  had  not,  he  had  twenty  sops  in  the  pan,  and  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  sugar  on  them,  from  Molly,  ftt)m  whom  I  received  only 
thumps  and  ill  names. 

^'  So  I  became  fretful,  and  timorous,  and  a  tell-tale ;  and  the  school- 
boys drove  me  from  play,  and  were  always  tormenting  me.  And 
hence  I  took  no  pleasure  in  boyish  sports,  but  read  incessantly.  I 
read  through  all  gilt-cover  little  books  that  could  be  had  at  that  time, 
and  likewise  all  the  uncovered  tales  of  Tom  Hickathrift,  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer,  and  the  like.  And  I  used  to  lie  by  the  waD,  and  mope ; 
and  my  spirits  used  to  come  upon  me  suddenly,  and  in  a  flood ; — and 
then  I  was  accustomed  to  run  up  and  down  the  churchyard,  and  act 
over  again  all  I  had  been  reading  on  the  docks,  the  nettles,  and  the 
rank  grass.  At  six  years  of  age  I  remember  to  have  read  Belisarins, 
SoUnaon  Ornsoe,  and  Philip  Quarles ;  and  then  I  found  the  ArabiaD 
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Nights*  Entertainments,  one  tale  of  which  (the  tale  of  a  man  who 
compelled  to  seek  for  a  pare  virgin),  made  so  deep  an  impraaBion  on 
roe  (I  had  read  it  in  the  evening,  while  my  mother  waaat  her  needle), 
that  1  was  haunted  by  spectres,  whenever  I  was  in  the  dark :  and  I 
distinctly  recollect  the  anxions  and  fearful  eagerness,  with  which  I 
used  to  watch  tlie  window  where  the  book  lay,  imd  when  the  snn  came 
upon  it,  I  woald  seize  it,  carry  it  by  the  wall,  and  bask,  and  read. 
My  ftither  found  out  the  effect  which  these  books  had  prodnced,  and 
burneil  Uiom. 

*'  80  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indisposition  to  all  bodily 
activity ;  and  I  was  fVetful,  and  inordinately  passionate ;  and  as  I 
oottUl  not  pl^  at  any  thing,  and  was  slothful,  I  was  despised,  and  hated 
by  the  bi\\^ :  and  because  Leonid  read  and  spell, and  had,  I  may  tmly 
ai^\  a  memory  and  understanding  forced  into  almost  unnatural  ripe- 
uee^  1  was  Ottered  and  wondered  at  by  all  the  old  women.  And  so 
I  beean>e  vwy  \*ain,  and  despised  most  of  the  boys  that  were  at  all 
iw^ar  my  own  a|^^  and  before  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  a  ekaraeier, 
SenMhiliiy,  imagination^  vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter 
eontc^mpt  l\vr  almost  all  who  traversed  the  orbit  of  my  nndanstandin^ 
wtn^  <'\'ei\  then  prorain«nt  and  manifest. 

'^  Ftvw  iVt^ober,  177^  K>  1779.  That  which  I  began  to  be  from 
three  to  tav  1  ei>nunQ<>d  to  be  txxMn  six  to  nine.  In  this  year  I  was 
admit  t)^  into  the  i^nonmar  SchvXiL  and  soon  oatalripped  all  of  my 
a^.  1  h«4i  a  dan^oron$  f^ctrid  ^^ver  this  year.  My  brother  George 
K>  »)!  a;  (he  ^nniM^  fir  vee-  in  ti>e  next  rvx>iu.  My  poor  brother,  Frands, 
1  r^«HM>>Nc  s;<«v  «)r  it  n7».:c-  v4'  oroer$  to  the  contrary,  and  sat  by 
•*vX  S>»**^v  »?w.  '■^*«k,\  r.'ot  >  H*\ra<c  50  oec  Frank  had  a  violent  love 
vv  K»»  J'K  »»v  S-:  ^  »»oiy*xc  i.*^AJ  was  scf^erseded  by  any  bmnor  or 
x'^N^***  ^*^«v>^v  K  mifc.  j^Ski^T>^  x>ecn  xjfci  c<  Be^  and  iBed  to  regard 
iws  '^ '  *^  *  v-^«w^-  V  \  .?-f  A  a."^.::i:xtt  aad  cwiempC  Strange  it 
^•«^  *^>»  Ox   s.  u*.  S>.>i?^  ajx^  v'%W  >>  Tr'^.t^  ^fHrif*y^  playii^  and 

V  V  X  N»  >*^^^  B  ^vx-*  A  31^  w^.cst  I  repeat  bcre^  becanse  it 
*--^  V  *w  s's**  «<  •  .•  "-^v  •  vv^f  ,^  '*-:. — Cnniic  mj  fev«r,  1  asked 
<%  ,  •^  \  s.  NX  St*  ,x,-  "v  ^'».»v«"  i:\£  >•«  ^v^i*  and  ace  me.  My 
^x  v»  >«*.  xs  ^..xcv  »  "^x.  ,A  ,TK.v.  :.i:jc  -i<:  >tf«>fr.  I  w^as  ptqned,  and 
«««..  x,.*^..      ^       v«  ■  -.  *     .>v  <-  iT  v...jct  s  rvmmi  aiy  bed  a^n^t afraid 
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and  fevered  by  mj  imagination) — seen  armies  of  ugly  things  bursting 
ui  npon  me,  and  tiiese  four  Angels  keeping  them  off. 

^  In  my  next  I  shall  carry  on  my  life  to  my  Father's  death. 
"'  Qod  bless  yon,  my  dear  Poole, 

**  And  yonr  affectionate, 

''  S.  T.  OoLBBiDas.'' 

In  a  note  written  in  after-life  Mr.  Ooleridge  speaks  of  this  period 
of  his  life  in  the  following  terms : 

**  Being  the  yonngest  child,  I  possibly  inherited  the  weakly  state 
of  health  of  my  Father,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  before  I 
had  reached  my  ninth  year ;  and  from  certain  jealousies  of  old  Molly, 
my  brother  Frank's  dotingly  fond  nnrse — ^and  if  ever  child  by  beauty 
and  loveliness  deserved  to  be  doted  on,  my  brother  Frands  was  that 
child — and  by  the  infusion  of  her  jealousies  into  my  brother's  mind,  I 
was  in  earliest  childhood  huffed  away  from  the  enjoyments  of  mus- 
cular activity  in  play,  to  take  refuge  at  my  Mother's  side  on  my  little 
stool,  to  read  my  little  book,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  my  elders.  I 
was  driven  frt>m  life  in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  sensation.  I 
never  played  except  by  myself,  and  theuTonly  acted  over  what  I  had 
been  reading  or  fancying,  or  half  one,  half  the  other,  with  a  stick  cut- 
ting down  weeds  and  nettles,  as  one  of  the  *  Seven  champions  of 
Christendom.'  Alas  I  I  had  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  docility  of  the 
little  child,  but  none  of  the  child's  habits.  I  never  thought  as  a  child, 
never  had  the  language  of  a  child." 

IV. 
TO  MR  POOLS. 

**I>KAB  POOIB, 

"  From  October,  1779,  to  1781.  I  had  asked  my  Mother  one 
evening  to  cut  my  cheese  entire,  so  that  I  might  toast  it.  This  was 
no  easy  matter,  it  being  a  crumbly  cheese.  My  Mother,  however,  did 
it.  I  went  into  the  garden  for  something  or  other,  and  in  the  mean 
time  my  brother  Frank  minced  my  cheese,  to  '  disappoint  the  ftivor- 
ite.'  I  returned,  saw  the  exploit,  and  in  an  agony  of  passion  flew  at 
Frank.  He  pretended  to  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  my  blow,  flung 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  there  lay  with  outstretched  limbs.  I  hung 
over  him  mourning  and  in  a  great  fright ;  he  leaped  up,  and  with  a 
horse-laugh  gave  me  a  severe  blow  in  the  face.  I  seized  a  knife,  and 
was  rtoming  at  him,  when  my  mother  came  in  and  took  me  by  the 
arm.  I  expected  a  flogging,  and,  struggling  from  her,  I  ran  away  to 
alittie  hill  or  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Otter  flows,  about  a 
mOe  deom  Otteiy.    There  I  slayed ;  my  rage  died  away,  but  my  ob* 
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Kilf^ts'  EntertammeQtB,  one  tale  of  which  (the  tale  of  a  man  who 
oompeOed  to  seek  for  a  pare  virgin),  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me  (I  had  read  it  in  the  evening,  while  my  mother  was  at  her  needleX 
that  I  was  haonted  bj  spectres,  whenever  I  was  in  the  dark :  and  I 
distinctly  recollect  the  anxions  and  fearful  eagerness,  with  which  I 
and  to  watch  the  window  where  the  book  lay,  and  when  the  snn  came 
upon  it,  I  woold  seize  it,  carry  it  by  the  wall,  and  bask,  and  read. 
ICy  fiither  foond  ont  the  effect  which  these  books  had  prodaoed,  and 
homed  them. 

^'  So  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indispodtion  to  aD  bodily 
activity ;  and  I  was  fretful,  and  inordinately  passionate ;  and  as  I 
oonld  not  play  at  any  thing,  and  was  slothfnl,  I  was  despised  and  hated 
by  the  boys :  and  because  L  could  read  and  spell,  and  had,  I  may  tnily 
say,  a  memory  and  understanding  forced  into  almost  unnatural  ripe- 
ness, I  was  flattered  and  wondered  at  by  all  the  old  women.  And  so 
I  became  very  vain,  and  despised  most  of  the  boys  that  were  at  all 
near  my  own  age,  and  before  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  a  ekaraUer, 
Sensibility,  imagination,  vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter 
contempt  for  almost  all  who  traversed  the  orbit  of  my  understanding, 
were  even  then  prominent  and  manifest. 

''  From  October,  1778,  to  1779.  That  which  I  began  to  be  from 
three  to  six,  I  continued  to  be  from  six  to  nine.  In  this  year  I  was 
admittftd  into  the  Grammar  School,  and  soon  outstripped  all  of  my 
age.  I  had  a  dangerous  putrid  fever  this  year.  My  brother  George 
lay  ill  of  the  same  fever  in  the  next  room.  My  poor  brother,  Frauds, 
I  remember,  stole  up  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary,  and  sat  by 
my  bedside,  and  read  Pope^s  Homer  to  me.  Frank  had  a  violent  love 
of  beating  me ;  but  whenever  that  was  superseded  by  any  humor  or 
circumstances,  he  was  always  very  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  regtrd 
me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  admiration  and  contempt.  Strange  it 
was  not,  for  he  had  books,  and  loved  climbing,  fighting,  playing,  and 
robbing  orchards,  to  distraction. 

*'My  Mother  relates  a  story  of  me,  which  I  repeat  here,  because  it 
must  be  reckoned  as  my  first  piece  of  wit. — ^During  my  fever,  I  asked 
why  Lady  Northcote,  our  neighbor,  did  not  come  and  see  me.  My 
Mother  said  she  was  afraid  of  catching  the  fever.  I  was  piqued,  and 
answered,  ^  Ah !  MAmmA  I  the  four  Angels  round  my  bed  a^n't  afraid 
of  catching  it  I'  I  suppose  you  know  the  old  prayer : — 

*  IfaUlMW,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Joha, 
Ble«  Oie  bed  Uiat  I  lie  oo  I— 
FVmv  good  Angela  rouiid  bm  spfeadf 
Two  at  mj  feet  and  two  at  ay  head.' 

TloB  prayer  I  said  nightly,  and  most  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  it 
Fkvqnently  have  I  (half-awake  and  half-asleep;  my  body  dioeaeod. 
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and  fevered  by  my  imagination)— seen  armies  of  ngly  things  bunting 
in  npon  me,  and  ^ese  fonr  Angels  keeping  them  off. 

"  In  my  next  I  shall  carry  on  my  life  to  my  Father's  death. 
"  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  Poole, 

**  And  yonr  affectionate, 

"  S.  T.  OoLKBmaB." 

In  a  note  written  in  after-life  Mr.  Ooleridge  speaks  of  this  period 
of  his  life  in  the  following  terms. : 

"Being  the  youngest  child,  I  possibly  inherited  the  weakly  state 
of  health  of  my  Father,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  before  I 
had  reached  my  ninth  year ;  and  from  certain  jealousies  of  old  Molly, 
my  brother  Frank's  dotingly  fond  nurse — ^and  if  ever  child  by  beauty 
and  loveliness  deserved  to  be  doted  on,  my  brother  Francis  was  that 
child — and  by  the  infrision  of  her  jealousies  into  my  brother's  mind,  I 
was  in  earliest  childhood  huffed  away  from  the  enjoyments  of  mus- 
cular activity  in  play,  to  take  refuge  at  my  Mother's  side  on  my  Uttie 
stool,  to  read  my  littie  book,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  my  elders.  I 
was  driven  from  life  in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  sensation.  I 
never  played  except  by  myself,  and  then'only  acted  over  what  I  had 
been  reading  or  fancying,  or  half  one,  half  the  other,  with  a  stick  cut- 
ting down  weeds  and  netties,  as  one  of  the  *  Seven  champions  of 
Christendom.'  Alas  I  I  had  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  docilitjr  of  the 
littie  child,  but  none  of  the  child's  habits.  I  never  thought  as  a  child, 
never  had  the  language  of  a  child." 


IV. 
TO  MR  POOLS. 

**I>BAJB  POOIB, 

"  From  October,  1779,  to  1781.  I  had  asked  my  Mother  one 
evening  to  cut  my  cheese  entire,  so  that  I  might  toast  it.  This  was 
no  easy  niatter,  it  being  a  crumbly  cheese.  My  Mother,  however,  did 
it.  I  went  into  the  garden  for  something  or  other,  and  in  the  mean 
time  my  brother  Frank  minced  my  cheese,  to  *  disappoint  the  favor- 
ite.' I  returned,  saw  the  exploit,  and  in  an  agony  of  passion  flew  at 
Frank.  He  pretended  to  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  my  blow,  flung 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  there  lay  with  outstretched  Umbs.  I  hung 
over  him  mourning  and  in  a  great  fright ;  he  leaped  up,  and  with  a 
horse-laugh  gave  me  a  severe  blow  in  the  face.  I  seized  a  knife,  and 
was  running  at  him,  when  my  mother  came  in  and  took  me  by  the 
arm.  I  expected  a  flogging,  and,  struggling  from  her,  I  ran  away  to 
a  littie  hill  or  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  whiok  the  Otter  flows,  about  a 
mile  from  Ottery.    There  I  stayed ;  my  rage  died  away,  but  my  ob* 
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^i  at  the  end  T—^"g  and  eTcniiig  prajeis,  I  ▼cy  doTOOtly 
irraird  iTw  iMoliiif  al  Iho  aanio  tuna  with  a  g^ooiDy  inward 
freoon — how  miscffable  oij  MoUier  moat  bel  I  diatinetly  remember 
mr  iK«&ix5w  wttea  I  aaw  a  Mr.  Yao^ian  pass  oTer the  bridge  atabont 
a  fiiihi^li  balance;  and  bow  I  watched  the  calres  in  the  fields  be- 
Toi»i  the  riTcr.  It  grew  dark,  and  I  fell  asleep.  It  was  towards  the 
«Bd  i>i  October^  and  it  prored  a  stonnr  nigfai.  I  feh  the  oold  m  m  j 
3k«|iw  anfd  drwmed  that  I  was  palling  the  blanket  oTer  me,  and  acta- 
aibr  p«IM  orar  me  a  diy  diom-boBh  whieh  laj  «i  the  gronnd  near 
ma.  in  mj  skep  1  had  iv^ed  firom  the  top  of  the  hill  till  within  thna 
ym^  ot*  the  rirer*  which  flowed  bj  the  anfoneed  edge  of  the  bottom. 
I  awok»  wTwal  timeA,  and  finding  ra jb^  wet,  and  oold,  and  stifl^ 
tfewd  mr  fjes.  again  that  I  might  forget  it. 

*"  In  the  mMn  tiiue  mj  Mother  waited  about  half  an  honr,  expect- 
ing mj  r«cara  wh«fi  the  9%ii»  had  evaporated.  I  not  retormng,  ahe 
aanfi  into  the  fhonrhjnni,  and  roond  the  town.  Not  fouidl  Several 
■tfn  and  all  th^  bovs  wef«  sent  oot  to  ramble  about  and  seek  me.  In 
Tain!  Mj  Modi«r  was  afanost  distracted ;  and  at  ten  o^dodtat  night 
I  waa  frM  bj  the  crier  m  Otterj,  and  in  two  Tillagw  near  it,  with  a 
reward  odfered  for  me.  Ko  one  went  to  bed ; — indeed  I  beiieTe  half 
Ike  ton  ware  np  a&  the  night.  To  retnm  to  mjsdf.  Aboat  fire  in 
tka  mornings  or  a  little  after,  I  was  broad  awake,  and  attempted  to 
gelaiKaad  walk;  batleoold  not  moTOL  I  saw  the  shepherds  and 
workmen  at  a  &tanc««  and  cried,  bnt  ao  funtlj,  that  it  was  Impoaai- 
Me  to  h«ar  me  thirty  jar^  off.  And  there  I  mi|^t  haye  lam  and 
dM; — fcr  I  was  now  almost  gireii  OTer,  the  pcrndsaod  eren  the  river. 
Mar  whieh  I  wm  Iring,  haTing  been  dragged.  Bat  piOTidaitially  Sir 
Stafford  Xorthcote,  who  had  been  oat  allm^t,  resolTed  to  make  one 
other  triak  and  eame  so  near  Aat  he  heard  me  cryii^.  He  carried 
ma  in  hki  arms  for  nearir  a  qoaner  of  a  mile«  when  we  met  my  £rther 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  s  serraats.  I  raowmber,  and  ahaB  never 
foiget»  mr  Fathers  tee  as  he  looked  upon  ma  while  Ilayin  the  sei^ 
vast  s  aram  oo  cakn«  and  the  teais  ataifii^  down  his  het ;  lor  I  waa 
the  ehiki  of  his  old  age.  M j  Mother,  as  yon  may  aoppose^  was  ont- 
lageoas  with  joy.  Meantime  in  rwhed  a  yoonglady,  crying  ont — ^"I 
hojpa  yoaH  whip  him,  Mn.  Coleridga.'  This  woman  atSl  fires  al 
Ottery ;  and  neither  philosoiihy  nor  religioa  has  been  able  to  oooqaer 
the  antipathy  which  I  leel  towards  hv,  whenew  I  see  her.  I  wai 
pnt  to  bed,  and  raeorered  in  a  diOr  oi*  so.  Bat  I  was  certainly  iiijiirBd; 
for  I  waa  weakly  and  snl^eet  to  ague  for  many  Tears  after. 

""My  Father-who  had  so  htsle  parental  ambitioa  inhim,  that»  bat 
for  ngr  mothers  pride  and  sfMrit,  he  woold  certainly  have  brought  ap 
hiaodMr  soas  to  trades  had  naverthalMo  lasetvad  that  I  ahoald  ba 
I  read  evaiy  beak  thai  aama  in  aqr  vny  without 
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t;  and  my  Father  was  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  take  me  on  hfe 
e,  and  hold  long  conyetsationB  with  me.    I  remember,  when  eight 
yean  old,  walking  with  him  one  winter  eveBing  from  a  farmer's 
hoDae,  a  mile  from  Ottery;  and  he  then  told  me  the  names  of  the 
aters,  and  how  Jnpiter  was  a  thousand  times  larger  than  our  world, 
and  that  the  other  twinkling  stars  were  snns  that  had  worlds  rolling 
ronnd  them ;  and  when  I  oame  home,  he  showed  me  how  they  roUed 
ronnd.    I  heard  him  with  a  profound  delight  and  admiration,  but 
withont  the  least  mixtnre  of  wonder  or  incredulity.    For  from  my 
«ttriy  reading  of  fiiiry  tales  and  about  genii,  and  the  like,  my  mind  had 
been  habituated  to  the  Vast;  and  I  never  regarded  my  senses  in  any 
way  as  the  criteria  of  my  belief    I  regulated  all  my  creeds  by  my 
ooooeptiona,  not  by  my  sight,  even  at  that  age.    Ought  children  to  be 
pennitted  to  read  romances  and  stories  of  giants,  magicians,  and  ge> 
hH?    I  know  all  that  has  been  said  against  it ;  but  I  have  formed  my 
faith  in  the  affirmative.    I  know  no  other  way  of  giving  the  mind  a 
love  of  the  Great  and  the  Whole.    Those  who  have  been  led  to  the 
same  truths  step  by  step,  through  the  constant  testimony  of  their 
senses,  seem  to  me  to  want  a  sense  which  I  possess.    They  contem- 
plate nothing  but  parts,  and  all  parts  are  necessarily  little,  and  the 
universe  to  them  is  but  a  mass  of  little  things.    It  ia  true,  the  mind 
may  become   credulous  and  prone  to  superstition  by  the  former 
method ; — ^but  are  not  the  experimentalists  credulous  even  to  mad- 
ness in  believing  any  absurdity,  rather  than  believe  the  grandest 
truths,  if  they  have  not  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  in  their  fa- 
vor ?    I  have  known  some  who  have  been  rationally  educated,  as  it  is 
styled.    They  were  marked  by  a  microscopic  acuteness ;  but  when 
they  looked  at  great  things,  all  became  a  blank,  and  they  saw  noth- 
ing, and  denied  that  any  thing  could  bo  seen,  and  uniformly  put  the 
negative  of  a  power  for  the  possession  of  a  power,  and  called  the 
want  of  imagination  judgment,  and  the  never  being  moved  to  rapture 
philosophy. 

^*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  1781,  my  Father  went  to 
Plymouth  with  my  brother  Francis,  who  was  to  go  out  as  midshipman 
mider  Admiral  Graves,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  Father's.  He  settled 
Frank  as  he  wished,  and  returned  on  the  4th  of  October,  1781.  He 
arrived  at  Exeter  about  six  o'clock,  and  was  pressed  to  take  a  bed 
there  by  the  friendly  family  lof  the  Harts ;  but  he  refused ;  and  to 
avoid  their  entreaties  he  told  them  that  he  had  never  been  super- 
stitions, but  that  the  night  before  he  had  had  a  dream,  which  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  He  dreamed  that  Death  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  as  he  is  commonly  painted,  and  had  touched  him  with 
bis  dart.  Well,  he  returned  home;  and  all  hia  fiimily,  I  excepted^ 
were  up.  He  told  my  Mother  his  dream;  but  he  was  in  hi|^  health 
and  good  ipizili;  and  them  waa  a  bowl  of  pmMh  madsv  «id  nge 
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Father  gave  a  long  and  particnlar  aooount  of  his  trayel,  and  thai  be 
had  placed  Frank  under  a  religions  Captain,  and  so  forth.  At  length 
he  went  to  bed,  very  well  and  in  {ligh  spirits.  A  short  time  after  he 
had  lain  down,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  from  wind.  My  Mother  got  him  some  peppermint  water, 
which  he  took,  and  after  a  panse,  he  said,  *  I  am  much  better  now, 
my  dearl* — and  lay  down  again.  In  a  minute  my  Mother  heard  a 
noise  in  his  throat,  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer;  and  she 
spoke  repeatedly  in  vain.  Her  shriek  awaked  me,  and  I  said — ^  Papa 
is  dead  I'  I  did  not  know  my  Father's  return ;  bat  I  knew  that  he 
was  expected.  How  I  came  to  think  of  his  death,  I  can  not  teD ;  hat 
so  it  was.  Dead  he  was.  Some  said  it  was  gout  in  the  heart ; — 
probably  it  was  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  an  Israelite  without  guile, 
simple,  generous,  and,  takdng  some  Scripture  texts  in  their  literal  sense, 
he  was  oonscientioady  indifferent  to  the  good  and  the  evil  of  thii 

world.    God  love  you  and 

''S.  T.  OoimMar' 

He  was  buried  at  Ottery  on  the  10th  of  October,  1781.  ''  0 !  that 
I  might  so  pass  away,*'  said  Coleridge,  thirty  years  afterwards,  *'i( 
like  him,  I  were  an  Israelite  without  guile  1  The  image  of  my  Father, 
my  revered,  kind,  learned,  simple-hearted  Father  is  a  religion  to  me." 

At  his  Father's  death  Coleridge  was  nearly  nine  years  old.  He 
continued  with  his  Mother  at  Ottery  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  wait  the  appointed  time  for  admission  into 
Christ's  Hospital,  to  which  a  presentation  had  been  procured  from 
Mr.  John  Way  through  the  influence  of  his  father's  old  pupil  Sir  Fran- 
cis BuUer.  Ten  weeks  he  lived  in  London  with  an  Uncle,  and  was 
entered  in  the  books  on  the  8th  of  July,  1782. 


V. 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

'*From  October,  1781  to  October,  1782.  After  the  death  of  my 
Father,  we,  of  course,  changed  houses,  and  I  remained  with  my 
Mother  till  the  spring  of  1782,  and  was  a  day  scholar  to  Parson  War- 
ren, my  Father's  successor.  He  was  not  very  deep,  I  believe ;  and  I 
used  to  delight  my  poor  Mother  by  relating  little  instances  of  his  de- 
ficiency in  grammar  knowledge — every  detraction  from  his  meriti 
seeming  an  oblation  to  the  memory  of  my  Father,  especially  as  War- 
ren did  certainly  pulpitke  much  better.  Somewhex^  I  think  about 
April,  1782,  Judge  Buller,  who  had  been  educated  by  my  Father,  sent 
for  me,  having  procured  a  Christ's  Hospital  presentation.  I  acoord- 
intfy  went  to  London,  and  was  received  and  entertained  by  my 
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Hother's  brother,  Kr.  Bowdon.  He  was  generoos  as  the  air,  and  a 
man  of  rery  considerable  talente,  bnt  he  was  fond,  as  others  have 
been,  of  his  botde.  He  received  me  with  great  aflfection,  and  I  stayed 
ten  weeks  at  his  honse,  during  which  I  went  occasionally  to  Judge 
Boiler's.  My  Uncle  was  very  prond  of  me,  and  nsed  to  carry  me 
from  coffee-honse  to  ooffee-honse,  and  tavem  to  tavern,  where  I  drank, 
and  talked,  and  disputed  as  if  I  had  been  a  man.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  a  large  party  to  exclaim  in  my  hearing,  that  I  was 
a  prodigy,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  while  I  remained  at  my  Uncle's,  I 
was  most  completely  spoilt  and  pampered,  both  mind  and  body. 

"  At  length  the  time  came,  and  I  donned  the  bine  coat  and  yellow 
stookingB,  and  was  sent  down  to  Hertford,  a  town  twenty  miles  from 
London,  where  there  are  abont  three  hundred  of  the  younger  Blue- 
coat  boys.  At  Hertford  I  was  very  happy  on  the  whole,  for  I  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  we  had  pudding  and  vegetables  almost 
every  day.  I  remained  there  six  weeks,  and  then  was  drafted  up  to 
the  great  school  in  London,  where  I  arrived  in  September,  1782,  and 
was  placed  in  the  second  ward,  then  called  Jefferies'  Ward,  and  in  Ube 
Under  Grammar  School.  There  are  twelve  wards,  or  dormitories,  of 
unequal  sizes,  beside  the  sick  ward,  in  the  great  school ;  and  they  con- 
tained altogether  seven  hundred  boys,  of  whom  I  think  nearly  one 
third  were  the  sons  of  clergymen.  There  are  five  schools, — mathe- 
matical, grammar,  drawing,  reading,  and  writing— all  ^  very  large 
buildings.  When  a  boy  is  admitted,  if  he  reads  very  badly,  he  is 
either  sent  to  Hertford,  or  to  the  reading  school.  Boys  are  admissi' 
ble  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  If  he  learns  to  read  tiderably 
wen  before  nine,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Lower  Grammar  School,  if  not, 
into  the  Writing  School,  as  having  given  proof  of  unfitness  for  classi- 
cal studies.  If,  before  he  is  eleven,  he  climbs  up  to  the  fUnt  form  of 
the  Lower  Grammar  School,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Head  Ghrammar 
School.  If  not,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  is  sent  into  the  Writing 
School,  where  he  continues  till  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  is  then  either 
apprenticed  or  articled  as  a  derk,  or  whatever  else  his  turn  of  mind 
or  of  fortune  shall  have  provided  for  him.  Two  or  three  times  a  year 
the  Mathematical  Master  beats  up  for  recruits  for  the  King's  boys,  as 
they  are  called ;  and  all,  who  like  the  navy,  are  drafted  into  the 
Mathematical  and  Drawing  Schools,  where  they  continue  till  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  go  out  as  midshipmen,  and  schoohnas" 
ters  in  the  Navy.  The  boys  who  are  drafted  into  the  Head  Grammar 
School,  remain  there  till  thirteen ;  and  then,  if  not  chosen  for  the 
University,  go  into  the  Writing  School. 

'*  Each  dormitory  has  a  nurse  or  matron,  and  there  is  a  head  matron 
to  superintend  all  these  nurses.  The  boys  were,  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted, under  excessive  subordination  to  each  other  according  to  rank 
in  eohool ;  and  every  ward  was  governed  by  four  Monitors, — appointed 
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by  the  Steward,  who  was  the  supreme  governor  out  of 
our  temporal  lord, — ^and  by  four  Markers,  who  wore  aalTer  medals, 
and  were  appointed  by  the  Head  Grammar  Master,  who  was  our  so- 
preme  spiritual  lord.  The  same  boys  were  oommoidy  both  Moniton 
and  Markers.  We  read  in  elapses  on  Bmidays  to  oar  Markers,  and 
were  cateohiied  by  them,  and  under  their  sole  authority  dnri&g  pcajen, 
4c.  AU  other  authority  was  in  the  Monitors;  but,  as  I  said,  the 
same  boys  were  ordinarily  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Qnr  diet  was 
yery  scanty.  Every  morning  a  Mt  of  dry  bread  and  some  bad  small 
beer.  Every  evening  a  larger  piece  of  bread,  and  cheese  or  hotter, 
whichever  we  liked.  For  dinner,— on  Sonday,  boiled  beef  and  broth ; 
Monday,  bread  and  bntter,  and  milk  and  water;  Tneedsy,  roast 
mutton;  'Wednesday,  bread  and  batter,  and  rice  milk;  Thursday, 
boiled  beef  and  broth ;  Friday,  boiled  mutton  and  broth ;  8aterday, 
bread  and  bntter,  and  pease-porridge.  Dor  food  was  portioned ;  and, 
ezoeptuig  on  Wednesdays,  I  never  had  a  beDy  foil.  Onr  appetites 
were  damped,  never  satisfied ;  and  we  had  no  vegetablea." 

""&.  T.  OoLxanMO.** 


"01  what  a  change!"  he  writes  in  another  note;  '^depressed, 
moping,  friendless,  poor  orphan,  half  starved ;  at  that  time  the  por- 
tion of  food  to  the  Blae-coats  was  cruelly  insufficient  for  those  who 
had  no  friefids  to  supply  theml"  And  he  afterwards  says : — '^  When 
I  was  first  plucked  up  and  transplanted  from  my  Inrth-place  and 
fiimily,  at  the  death  of  my  dear  Father,  whose  revered  image  has  ever 
survived  in  my  mind  to  make  me  know  what  the  emotions  and  affec- 
tions of  a  son  are,  and  how  ill  a  father^e  place  is  likely  to  be  sopplied 
by  any  other  relation,  Providence  Ot  has  often  occurred  to  me)  gave 
ine  the  first  intimation  that  it  was  my  lot,  and  that  it  was  best  for 
me,  to  make  or  find  my  way  of  life  a  detached  individual,  a  Urrm 
filhi^  who  was  to  ask  love  or  service  of  no  one  on  any  more  specific 
relation  than  that  of  being  a  man,  and  as  such  to  take  my  chance  for 
the  free  charities  of  humanity." 

Coleridge  continued  eight  years  at  Christ's  Hospital.  It  was  a  veiy 
curious  and  important  part  of  his  life,  giving  him  Bowyer  for  his 
teacher,  and  Lamb  for  his  friend.*  Numerous  retrospective  notices 
by  himself  and  others  exist  of  this  period;  but  none  of  his  really 
boyish  letters  have  been  preserved.  The  exquisite  Essay  intituled, 
"  Christ's  Hospital  five-and-thirty  years  ago,"t  by  Lamb,  is  principally 
founded  on  that  delightful  writer's  recollections  of  the  boy  Coleridge, 
and  that  boy's  own  subsequent  descriptions  of  his  school-days.  Cole- 
^dge  is  Lamb's  ^^  poor  friendless  boy." — ^^  My  parents  and  those  who 

t  PMMWQri«&|ib9Si 
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Bhonld  osre  fbr  me,  were  f$r  away.  Those  few  aoqnainianoes  of 
tiMiis,  which  they  ooiild  reckon  n^^cm  being  kind  to  me  in  the  great 
oty,  alter  a  Kttle  forced  notice,  which  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of 
me  on  my  first  arrival  ia  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits. 
They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  them  few 
enough ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  all  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
alone  among  six  hundred  playmates.  0  the  cruelty  of  separating  a 
poor  lad  from  his  early  homestead  I  The  yearnings  which  I  used  to 
have  toward  it  in  those  unfledged  years  i  How,  in  my  dreams  would 
my  native  town,  far  in  the  west,  come  back  with  its  church,  its  trees, 
and  faces  I  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Oalne  in  Wiltshire  P 

Tet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Coleridge  was  an  unhappy  boy. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  joyous  temperament,  and  in  one  amusement, 
swimming,  he  excelled  and  took  singular  delight.  Indeed  he  believed, 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  his  health  was  seriously  injured  by  his 
excess  in  bathing,  coupled  with  such  tricks  as  swimming  across  the 
New  River  in  his  clothes,  and  drying  them  on  his  back,  and  3ie  like. 
But  reading  was  a  perpetual  feast  to  him.  ^From  eight  to  fourteen,'^ 
he  writes,  ^'  I  was  a  playless  day-dreamer,  a  heUuo  Ubrorum,  my  ap- 
petite for  which  was  indulged  by  a  singular  incident ;  a  stranger,  who 
was  struck  by  my  conversation,  made  me  free  of  a  circulating  library 
in  King-street,  Oheapside.'* — ^^  Here,"  he  proceeds,  ^^  I  read  through 
the  catalogue,  folios  and  all,  whether  I  understood  them,  or  did  not 
understand  them,  running  all  risks  in  skulking  out  to  get  the  two 
volumes  which  I  was  entitled  to  have  daily.  Conceive  what  I  must 
have  been  at  fourteen ;  I  was  in  a  continual  low  fever.  My  whole 
being  was,  with  eyes  closed  to  every  ol^ect  of  present  sense,  to  crum- 
ple myself  up  in  a  sunny  comer,  and  read,  read,  read — ^fancy  myself 
on  Kobinson  Crusoe^s  island,  finding  a  mountain  of  plum-cake,  and 
eaUng  a  room  for  myself,  and  then  eating  it  into  the  shapes  of  tables 
and  chairs — ^hunger  and  fancy !" — ^^  My  talents  and  superiority,"  he 
continues,  "  made  me  forever  at  the  head  in  my  routine  of  study, 
tiiough  utterly  without  the  desire  to  be  so ;  without  a  spark  of  ambi- 
tion; and  as  to  emulatioD,  it  had  no  meaning  for  me;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  my  form-fellows,  in  our  lessons  and  exercises, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  measureless  difference  between  me  and 
them  in  the  wide,  wild  wilderness-of  useless,  unarranged  book  knowl- 
edge and  book  thoitghts.  Thank  Heaven !  it  was  not  the  age  for 
getting  up  prodigies ;  but  at  twelve  or  fourteen  I  should  have  made 
as  pretty  a  juvenile  prodigy  as  was  ever  emasculated  and  ruined  by 
fond  and  idle  wonderment  Thank  Heaven  I  I  was  flogged  instead 
of  being  flattered.  However^  as  I  climbed  up  the  school,  my  lot  was 
somewhat  alleviated." 
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A  few  partleulan  of  ttatt  **  moat  remaiteble  and  amiable  maa,**  tlio  weD-kiiowB 
of  Eeaajra  by  Ella,  Roaamaad  Graj*  Foema,  and  other  worki,  will  lotaraat  wmatk 
of  the  BiographU. 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Febmary,  1775,  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  died  STth 
ber,  1834,  aboat  ftre  months  after  his  friend  Oolerfdfe,  who  eontiniMd  in  habils  of 
maoj  with  him  fh>m  their  flrst  aieqaaintaaee  till  his  death  in  Jaly  of  the  aame  jnar. 
In  "  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  sli  the  Essays  of  Blia,*'  The  Old  Benckert  of  tlu  Mtidlt 
Ttmplt  (Works,  toL  li.  p.  188),  Lamb  has  given  the  characters  of  his  (ktber,  and  of  liis 
fhther^  master,  Samuel  Salt.  The  tswr  toadies  descriptive  of  this  genitemanH  **  i 
tenting  baehelorfaood"-- whkh  appears  In  the  sequel  to  have  been  a  persiatem 
hood — and  the  forty  years*  hopideas  passion  of  mild  Susan  P.— which  veiy 
redeems  snd  almost  dignifles— Is  in  the  author*s  sweetest  vein  of  mingled  humor  and 
pathos,  wherein  the  latter,  as  the  stronger  ingredient,  pradomlnates. 

Mr.  Lamb  never  married,  fbr,  as  is  recorded  In  the  Memoir,  **  on  the  death  of  hie  pa* 

rents  he  felt  himself  called  cqxm  by  dnty  to  rqiay  to  his  sister*  the  soUdtode  with  whidi 

she  had  watdied  over  his  inflmcy.    To  her,  flrom  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  devoted  his 

existence,  seeking  thencefbrth  no  oonneetlon  which  could  Interfbre  with  her 

In  his  aflbctions,  or  Impair  his  ability  to  snataia  or  to  oomfiDrt  her.**    Mr.Oolerldge 

of  Miss  Lamb,  to  whom  he  continued  greatly  attached.  In  these  verses,  addreased  to 

brother: 

**  Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 

Then  thy  best  Mend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year ; 

Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope  I 

For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 

Pve  Ttowed>-her  soul  aflbetiooate  yet  wiiCf 

Her  poliahed  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glorlea 

That  play  around  a  sainted  infhnt*s  head.** 


Mr.  Lamb  haa  himself  daaeribed  his  daar  and  only  slater,  whoaa  proper  aame  Is  Maiy 
Anne,  under  the  Utto  of  "  Cousia  Bridget,**  In  the  Essay  called  Maclury  End,  a  conttaoa- 
tion  of  that  entiaed  M9  Relatimu^  in  which  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  his  elder  brothar. 
**  Bridget  Elia,**  so  he  commences  the  former,  **haa  been  my  housekeeper  for  many  a 
long  year.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridget,  exiandiog  bsyond  the  period  of  meoiocy.  We 
house  together,  old  bachelor  and  maid,  in  a  aort  of  double  singleneas ;  with  sodi  tolera- 
ble comfort,- upon  the  whole,  that  1,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of  diqwdtion  to  go  out 
upon  the  mountains,  with  the  rash  king*s  olbpring,  to  bewail  my  ceMbaegr."— (Works, 
vol.  11.  p.  171.)  He  describes  her  inteUeotoal  taalea  in  this  aasay,  but  doea  not  refer  to 
her  literary  abilities.  She  wrote  Mrs.  Leioester*a  School,  which  Mr.  C  used  wam^y  to 
praise  for  delicacy  of  taste  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 

Miss  Lamb  atill  survives,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  TsUburd,  *<  tP  mourn  the  sevnanes  of 
a  life-long  aasodatlon,  aa  ftee  from  every  alloy  of  aaWahneas,  aa  remaikabto  tar  moral 
beauty,  aa  thia  world  ever  witnessed  in  brother  and  aiater.'*  I  have  felt  deairoua  to  place 
in  relief,  aa  Dur  aa  might  be,  Such  an  interesting  unloa— to  show  how  blest  a  ffateraal 
marriage  may  be,  and  what  sufficient  helpmates  a  brother  and  riater  have  been  to  each 
other.  Marriages  of  this  kind  would  perhaps  be  more  flrequeat  but  for  the  want  of 
some  pledge  or  solid  warranty  of  continuance  equivalent  to  that  which  riveta  wedlock 
between  huaband  and  wife.  Without  the  vow  and  the  bond,  formal  or  virtua),  no  ao- 
ciety,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  will  hold  together.  Many  persons  are  ao  oonaHnled 
that  they  can  not  feel  reat  or  aatlsfectlon  of  spirit  without  a  single  gapreme  object  of  ten- 
der aflbction,  in  whose  heart  they  are  conaclous  of  holding  a  like  supremacy^— who  baa 
common  h(^>es,  loves,  and  interesta  with  themselves.  Without  this  the  breesea  do  not 
refyeah  nor  the  sunbesms  gladden  them.    A  $har«  In  evw  ao  many  kind  hearta  doea  not 

•  (*Aword 

Timidly  uttered,  for  she  /»«m,  the  meek, 
The  aelf  reetraining,  the  ever  Und." 

nom  M^.  Wordsworth^  memorial  poem  to  her  brother.   P.  W.  t.  p.  3S3. 
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lotholrlMippliiMii  tlMXMWt  bavetlM  whole  of  one,  M  no  one'etehMMir  part 
of  II,  wboleT«r  love  of  uolher  kind  that  heart  may  atill  reaenre  for  otheta.  There  la  no 
raaaon  why  a  bf«tber  and  aiatar  might  not  be  to  eaeh  other  this  aeeond-aeif— ihia  dearar 
half  though  aueh  an  attachment  ia  bejomi  mere  ftetenial  loTe,  and  moat  haTe  aumething 
In  it  **or  ehotoe  fnd  election,*'  enperadded  to  the  natnnU  tie:  bat  it  ia  aaldom  found  to 
eziat,  becaiiae  the  durable  cement  ia  wanting^the  tense  of  aeenrtty  and  permanence, 
witlkoat  which  the  bod  j  of  allbetion  can  not  be  ooneolldated,  nor  the  heart  commit  itaelf 
to  iu  whole  capacity  of  emotion.  I  believe  that  many  a  brother  and  atater  epend  their 
days  in  uncongenial  wedlock,  or  in  a  rastlees,  lUntly  e3tpectaat«iaglehood,  who  might 
form  a  ^  oumfortable  conple'*  could  they  but  make  up  their  minda  early  to  take  each 
other  for  better  for  worse. 

Two  other  poems  of  Mr.  C.  besides  the  one  in  which  his  sister  is  mentioned,  are 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lamb~TAw  JLiwuirt&Umer  m§  JVmm,  and  the  linea  TV  •  Avtiid,  wAe 
kmd  d€et*vd  his  intetitwi  9f  writing  na  m»r§  P0«inf,  (Poet.  Works,  p.  US.  Jt  p.  157.)  In 
a  letter  lo  the  author  (Letters,  L  p.  150),  Lamb  InTeighs  sgalnst  the  soft  epithet  applied 
fo  him  in  the  lint  of  these.  He  hoped  his  **etrttM«  had  done  snekimg"—uuA  declared 
sodt  pralae  Ht  only  to  be  a  ^cordial  to  some  green-sick  sonnetteer.** 

Tee!  they  wander  on 
la  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methlnka,  most  glad, 
My  feiUMkmrUd  Ghsrlea  I  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hongered  after  nature,  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  dty  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul  through  ctU  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity. 

In  the  next  poem  he  ia  called  **  wild-eyed  boy.**  The  two  epithets,  « wild-^yed'*  and 
<*  gmtle-bearted,*'  will  recall  Charles  Lamb  to  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him  pemnally. 
Mr.Ttffourd  seems  to  think  that  the  special  delight  in  the  country,  ascribed  to  him  by  my 
fhther,  was  a  dlstinctioD  scarcely  merited.  I  rather  imagine  that  hia  Indiflterenoe  to  it  was 
a  sort  of  **  mock  apparel"  in  which  it  waa  his  humor  at  timea  to  iuTeat  hlmseir.  I  have 
been  told  that,  when  visiting  the  Lakes,  he  took  ss  much  delight  in  the  natural  boautiea 
of  the  region  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  taste  snd  sensibility.* 

Mr.  OolerldgB*S  expression,  recorded  In  the  Table  lUk,  that  he  **  looked  on  the  de- 
gmded  men  and  things  around  him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  that  shines  and  takea 
DO  pollntkio,**  partly  alludes  to  that  tolerance  of  moral  evil,  both  in  men  and  books,  which 
waa  ao  much  remarked  in  Charles  Lamb,  and  waa,  in  so  good  a  man,  really  remarkable. 
Hto  toleration  of  It  In  books  is  conspicuous  in  the  rlew  be  takes  of  the  writings  of  Con- 
giVTO  and  Wycheriey,  In  his  essay  on  the  artificial  comedy  of  the  last  century  (Works, 
ToL  it.  p.  3SS),  and  In  many  of  his  other  literary  critlciBms.  His  toleration  of  it  in  men— 
at  least  his  Ihculty  of  merging  some  kinds  and  degrees  of  it  In  oouoomltant  good,  or  eren 
beholding  certain  errors  rather  as  objeots  of  Intersst,  or  of  a  medltatlre  pity  and  tender- 
neaa,  than  of  pure  averaion  and  condemnation,  Mr.  lUfourd  baa  feeUagly  deecribed  ia 
hia  Memoir  (rol.  IL  pp.  35»-9).  •«  Not  only  to  opposile  opinions,"  he  says,  ••  and  devfoua 
habits  of  thought  was  Lamb  indulgent ;  he  dlsooyered  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
eril  so  Tirldly,  that  the  surroondlng  eril  dtaappeared  fh>m  his  mental  rlsion.**  This 
fUttr^Mmrj^Wr  of  his  mind  is  not  to  be  IdenlUled  with  the  idolising  propensity  common  to 
many  ardent  and  imaginative  spirits.  He  *'not  only  loved  his  friends  In  spite  of  thefar 
errors  "  sa  Mr.  Tslfourd  observes,  **but  loved  them,  errorB  and  all ;"  which  implies  that 
be  was  not  uneonsclous  of  their  existence.  He  saw  the  fklllngs  as  plainly  as  any  one 
elaa,  nay,  fixed  hia  gentle  but  diaceming  eye  upon  them ;  whereaa  the  idoUxara  behold 
certain  oli|ects  in  a  bedarking  blase  of  light,  or  rather  of  light-confounding  brightoesa, 
the  multiplied  and  heightened  reflection  of  jrhatever  is  best  in  them,  to  the  obscurity  or 
transmutation  of  alt  thielr  defects.  Whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  worid  presents 
Itseir  to  their  eyes  divided,  like  a  chess  boaid,  into  black  and  white  compartments-* 


•  "  Thoa  wert  a  scomer  of  the  flald,  my  ftiaod. 

But  mon  in  show  than  truth.** 

nom  Mr.  W.*a  poem  Ta  agoad  mam  tfrnatt  dtar  sMsiery,  quoted  la  p.  331. 
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mA  laldttMiwa  dieqiMP^voA ;  Boft  tbal  th«r  lo^  <o  nate  dMteMB,  bM  «Ml 
hucarial*  too  eagcrl j  ia  Ughl :  and  their  '*  orer-nwichpaM**  towud  kibm  mea  InvotvM  •■ 
OTeHktlooeM  tomud  othan,  wlion  they  iiiTolaalarily  auntnMt,  In  aD  tlwir  poor  and  ]mo> 
east  Nality,  with  gorgaona  idaaUmu.  Tha  laigar  half  of  nanktnd  la  azilad  IhMt '" 
Into  a  hamlapbare  of  afaadow,  aa  dim,  oold,  aad  nagattTa  aa  tha  ndit  porlloB  of  tte 
BooBu  Lamb^  geaaral  taodanej,  though  ha  loo  could  wamily  «lialrO|  waa  in 
dliaeUon ;  ha  waaaror  inlrodnetag  alreaka  aad  glaama  of  Hght  inio  darfcneaa,  i 
drownhiff  oartala  objactain  llooda  of  It;  and  thia,  I  thiak,  proeaadod  In  him  ftom  ladmlganea 
toward  hamaaaatmoralhar  than  from  todUhraaoa  to  ovfl.  TohiafHandlhedtapoaltloato 
asab  and  i^orliy  oo-axlatad.  In  a  Tory  ramarkabla  mannar,  with  a  power  of  aevara  aaalyilB 


of  character  and  poignant  exhibition  of  it,— a  power  which  few  poaaem  wlthoot  e: 
It  aoBM  lima  or  other  to  their  own  Borrow  aad  l^jnry.  The  eomeqaanea  to  Hr.  Cofaridga 
waa  thai  ha  aoBMilmaa  aaaiMd  nntrae  to  hlmaelf,  when  he  had  bat  bnmght  Jbnrard,  om 
after  another,  parfBctly  real  and  alneere  mooda  of  hit  mind. 

In  hia  floe  poem  eommemorattng  the  deaihe  of  aeraral  poela,  Ifr.  Wmdawmth  tt«i 
Jataa  my  fMiar^  naoM  with  that  of  hia  almoat  UfbJong  IHend : 

Nor  haa  the  rolling  year  twice  meaaored, 
From  aign  to  alga,  Ita  ateadfiut  oonrae, 
flioea  ayary  aaortal  power  of  Ooiarldga 
Waa  trctim  at  Ita  marvaUona  aoaree ; 

The  rapt  one  of  the  godlika  forehead. 

The  hearen-eyed  eraatnre  alaepa  in  earth  ; 

And  Lamb,  the  flrolic  and  the  gentle» 

Haa  Taaiahed  flvm  hia  lonely  hearth.  8L  GL 


CHAPTER  II. 

(1*791  to  1795.) 


^Gome  back  Into  memory,  like  at  thon  wcrt  la  the  day-aprlng  of  thy  fkndea,  with  Hope 
like  a  fleiy  column  before  thee— the  dark  pillar  not  yet  tamed— Samoel  Tkylor  Cblerldga 
—Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  1—** 

^^  S.  T.  GoLBBiDGB  eiitered  at  Jeaos  College,  Cambridge,  the  5th  of 
Febrnarj,  1791.  He  gained  Sir  William  BrownV  gold  medal  for  the 
Greek  Ode  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  was  on  the  Blare  Trade. 
The  poetic  force  and  originidity  of  this  Ode  were,  as  he  said  himself 
mnoh  beyond  the  language  in  which  they  were  conreyed.  In  the 
winter  of  1792  S  he  stood  for  the  University  (Craven)  Scholarship 
with  Dr.  Eeate,  the  late  head-master  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bethell  (of  York- 
shire) and  Bishop  Bntler,  who  was  the  saooessfiil  candidate.  In  1798 
he  wrote  without  success  for  the  Greek  Ode  on  Astronomy,  the  prize 
for  which  was  gained  by  Dr.  Keate.  The  original  is  not  known  to 
exist,  bat  the  reader  may  see  what  is  probably  a  very  fne  version  of 
it  by  Mr.  Sonthey  in  his  Minor  Poems  (Poetieal  Warkt,  vol.  n.p.  170). 
"  Coleridge" — says  a  school-fellow  of  his  who  followed  him  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1792,  ^^was  very  stndions,  but  his  reading  was  desultory 
and  capricious.    He  took  little  exercise  merely  for  tihe  sake  of  exer- 
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but  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  unbend  kis  mind  in  eonTeraa- 
tion ;  and,  for  the  Bake  of  this,  his  room  (the  gronnd-floor  room  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  stairoase  facing  the  great  gate)  was  a  constant 
rendesYoos  of  conyersation-loving  friends.  I  will  not  call  them  loon- 
gera,  for  they  did  not  call  to  kill  time,  bnt  to  eijoy  it  What  erenings 
have  I  spent  in  those  rooms  1  What  little  suppers,  or  iimnf^j  as  they 
were  cfdled,  have  I  eigoyed ;  when  JSschylns,  and  Plato,  and  Thn* 
cydides  were  pushed  aside,  with  a  pile  of  lezio<Nui  and  the  like,  to 
discuss  the  pamphlets  of  the  day.  Ever  and  anon  a  pamphlet  iasned 
from  the  pen  of  Burke.  There  was  no  need  of  having  the  book  be- 
fore us ; — CJoleridge  had  read  it  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
he  would  repeat  whole  pages  wrhatimJ*^ — OoUege  JBemim$omcm,  O0t^ 
tleman's  Mag,  Dec.  1884. 

In  May  and  June,  1798,  Frend's  trial  took  place  in  the  Yice-Chan- 
oellor^s  Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Delegates,  at  Cambridge.  Frend 
was  a  Fellow  of  Jesus,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  had  existed  between 
him  and  Coleridge,  who  however  soon  became  his  partisan.  I£r.  0. 
used  to  relate  a  remarkable  incident,  which  is  thus  preserved  by  Mr. 
Gillman: — ^^  The  trial  was  observed  by  Coleridge  to  be  going  against 
Frend,  when  some  observation  or  speech  was  made  in  his  favor ; — a 
dying  hope  thrown  out,  as  it  appeared,  to  Coleridge,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  Senate  House,  whilst  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches,  extended 
bis  hands  and  c]a|>ped  them.  The  Proctor  in  a  loud  voice  demanded 
who  had  committed  this  indecorum.  Silenee  ensued.  The  Proctor, 
in  an  elevated  tone,  said  to  a  young  man  sitting  near  Coleridge, 
(« Twas  you,  Surl^'  The  reply  was  as  prompt  as  the  accusation;  for, 
immediately  holding  out  the  stump  of  his  right  arm,  it  appeared  th^t 
he  had  lost  his  hand; — ^^I  would,  Sir^"  said  he,  ^^that  I  had  the 
power  I ^'  That  no  innocent  person  should  incur  blame,  Coleridge 
went  directly  afterwards  to  the  Proctor,  who  told  him  that  he  saw 
bim  dap  his  hands,  but  fixed  on  this  person,  who  he  knew  had  not 
the  power.  "  You  have  had,"  said  he,  "  a  narrow  escape  I" — {L{^  <(f 
S.  T.  G.  i.  p.  66,) 

Coleridge  passed  the  summer  of  1798  at  Ottery,  and  whilst  there 
wrote  his  Song$  qf  the  Fixies  (Poetical  WarJce^  p.  24),  and  some  other 
little  pieces.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  in  October,  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
occasioned  principally  by  some  debts  not  amounting  to  £100,  he  sud- 
denly left  his  college  and  went  to  London.  In  a  few  days  he  was  re- 
duced to  want,  and  observing  a  recruiting  adverUsement  he  resolved 
to  get  bread  and  overcome  a  prejudice  at  the  same  time  by  becoming 
a  soldier.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  sergeant,  and  after  some 
deUy  was  marched  down  to  Reading,  where  he  regularly  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  16th  li^t  Dragoons  on  the  8d  of  December,  1798. 
He  kept  his  initiab  under  the  names  of  Was  Titos  Comberbaeke. 
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**I  flometimee/*  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "oompftre  my  own  life  with 
that  of  Steele  (yet  O !  how  unlike  I>— led  to  thb  firom  having  myself 
also  for  a  hrief  time  borne  arms,  and  written  'private*  after  my 
name,  or  rather  another  name ;  for,  being  at  a  loss  when  suddenly 
asked  my  name,  I  answered  Oumberbachy  and  verily  my  habits  were 
so  little  equestrian,  that  my  horse,  I  doubt  not,  was  of  that  opinion." 
Ooleridge  continued  four  months  a  light  dragoon,  during  which  time 
he  saw  and  suffered  much.  He  rode  his  horse  iU,  and  groomed  him 
worse;  but  he  made  amends  by  nursing  the  sick,  and  writing  letters 
for  the  sound.  His  education  was  detected  by  one  of  his  officers, 
Oaptain  Nathaniel  Ogle,  who  observed  the  words, — Eheu!  quam  n»- 
/(n'tunU  miaerrimum  e$t/uis8e/elieem/-'treeAi\j  written  in  pencil  on 
the  stable-wall  or  door,  and  ascertained  that  Oomberbacke  was  the 
writer.  But  the  termination  of  his  military  career  was  brought  about 
by  a  chance  recognition  in  the  street :  his  family  was  apprized  of  his 
situation,  and  after  some  difficulty  he  was  duly  discharged  on  the  lOtfa 
of  April,  1704,  at  Hounslow. 

Ooleridge  now  returned  to  Oambridge,  and  remained  there  till  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  vacation.  But  the  adventures  of  tiie 
preceding  six  months  had  broken  the  continuity  of  his  academic  life, 
and  given  birth  to  new  views  of  fbture  exertion.  His  acqu^tanoe 
with  Frend  had  materially  contributed  to  his  adoption  of  tlie  system 
oailed  Unitarianism,  which  he  now  openly  professtf ,  and  this  alone 
made  it  imperative  on  his  conscience  to  decline  availing  himself  of 
any  advantages  dependent  on  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  sub- 
scribing the  Articles  of  the  English  Ohurch.  He  lived,  nevertheless, 
to  see  and  renounce  his  error,  and  to  leave  on  record  his  deep  and 
solemn  faith  in  the  catholic  doctrine  of  Trinal  Unity,  and  the  Re- 
demption of  man  through  the  sacrifice  of  Ohrist,  both  God  and  Man. 
Indeed  his  Unitarianism,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  qual- 
ity. "I  can  truly  say" — ^were  Ooleridge's  words  in  after-life — "  that 
I  never  falsified  the  Scripture.  I  always  told  the  Unitarians  that 
their  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  were  intolerable  upon  any  prin- 
ciples of  sound  criticism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer  to  construe 
the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
scouted  out  of  society.  I  said  then  plainly  and  openly  that  it  was 
clear  enough  that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  that 
time  I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I  thought  nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance that  *  What  care  I,*  I  said,  'for  the  Platonisms  of  John, 
or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul? — ^My  conscience  revolts  V  That  was  the 
ground  of  my  Unitarianism."    {Table  Tbtt,  VI  p.  617.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Vacation,  in  June,  1794,  Oole> 
ridge  went  to  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  an  old  school-fellow,  intending 
probably  to  proceed  afterwards  to  his  mother  at  Ottery.    But  an  ao- 
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ddental  introdnotion  to  Robert  Southey,  then  an  nnder-gndiiste  at 
Balliol  OoUege,  first  delayed,  and  iiltimately  prevented,  Uie  comple- 
tion of  this  design,  and  became,  in  its  consequences,  the  hinge  on 
which  a  large  part  of  Coleridge's  after-life  was  destined  to  torn. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  left  Oxford  with  an  acquaint* 
ance,  Mr.  Hacks,  for  a  pedestrian  tonr  in  Wales.*  Two  other  friends, 
Brookes  and  Berdmore,  joined  them  in  the  course  of  their  ramble ; 
and  at  Caernarvon  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Masters,  of  Jesus  College. 

""  DR4B  Mabtbbs,  '^  July  22^2,  lYM. 

"  From  Oxford  to  Gloucester,*  to  Boss,*  to  Hereford,  to  Leomin- 
ster, to  Bishop's  Castle,*  to  Montgomery,  to  Welshpool,  Llanvelling,* 
Llangunnog,  Bala,*  Dmid  House,*  Llangollin,  Wrexham,**  Buthin, 
Denbigh,*  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,*  Rudland,  Abergeley,*  Aberconway,* 
Abber,*  over  a  ferry  to  Beaumaris*  (Anglesea),  Amlock,*  Copper 
Mined,  Gwindu,  Moeldon,  over  a  ferry  to  Caernarvon,  have  I  jour- 
neyed, now  philosophizing  with  hacks,  now  melanchoUzing  by  myself^ 
or  else  indulging  those  day-dreams  of  fancy,  that  make  realities  more 
gloomy.  To  whatever  place  I  have  afi&xed  the  mark  *  there  we 
slept.  The  first  part  of  our  tour  was  Intensely  hot — ^the  roads,  white 
and  dazding,  seemed  to  undulate  with  heat — and  the  country,  bare 
and  unhedged,  presented  nothing  but  stone  fences,  dreary  to  the  eye 
and  scorching  to  the  touch.  At  Boss  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
King's  Arms,  once  the  house  of  Mr.  Kyle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Boss. 
I  gave  the  window-shutter  a  few  verses,  which  I  shall  add  to  the  end 
of  the  letter.  The  walk  from  Uangunnog  to  Bala  over  the  mountains 
was  most  wild  and  romantic ;  there  are  immense  and  rugged  clefts  in 
the  mountains,  which  in  winter  must  form  cataracts  most  tremendous; 
now  there  is  just  enough  sun-glittering  water  dashed  down  over  them 
to  soothe,  not  disturb  the  ear.  I  climbed  up  a  precipice  on  which  was 
a  large  thorn-tree,  and  slept  by  the  side  of  one  of  them  near  two  hours. 
'^  At  Bala  I  was  apprehensive  that  I  had  caught  the  itch  from  a 
Welsh  democrat,  who  was  charmed  with  my  sentiments ;  he  bruised 
my  hand  with  a  grasp  of  ardor,  and  I  trembled  lest  some  discontented 
citizens  of  the  animalcular  republic  might  have  emigrated.  Shortly 
after,  in  came  a  clergyman  well  dressed,  and  with  him  /our  other  gen- 
tlemen. I  was  asked  for  a  public  character;  I  gave  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  clergyman  whispered  his  neighbor,  who  it  seems  is  the  apothe- 
cary of  the  parish — "  Republicans  P'    Accordingly  when  the  doctor, 

*  n  Is  to  tbii  tour  that  he  refen  in  TableTUk,  VI.  p. 333.—"  I  took  fbe  tbovgfat  of  #Ttii. 
9hif  f0r  j0f  in  that  poem  (The  Ancient  Mariner),  ftom  mj  oompanlon's  (Berdijaore^a) 
remark  to  me,  when  we  bad  climbed  to  the  top  of  Ppnmaenmaur,  and  were  nearly  dead 
with  thirat.  We  eould  not  apeak  from  tiie  oonatriction,  till  we  fonnd  a  little  puddle 
H^  MM  to  mn,— *  Toagrianed  like  an  idtot'   He  b«l  dona  the  iMBe.** 
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80  they^  eall  afxyUiecarieB,  was  to  haye  giren  a  name,  *<I  g^Toa  a  aiiH 
timent,  geinmen!  Hay  all  repnblicans  be  ^MZfoteened!"  Up  atarti 
the  demoorat;  *'May  all  foola  be  gallote^ed,  and  then  yoa  will  be 
the  firsti"  Fool,  rogne,  traitor,  liar,  &o.,  flew  in  eadb  other's  faces  in 
hailstorois  of  vociferation.  This  is  nothing  in  Wales— they  make  it 
necessary  vent-holes  for  the  solphnreons  ftimesof  their  tempo:  1  I 
endeavored  to  oalm  the  tempest  by  observing  that  however  difTereol 
onr  political  opinions  might  be,  the  appearance  of  a  clergyman  assorsd 
me  that  we  were  all  Ohristians,  though  I  fonnd  it  rather  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  last  sentiment  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  I  '^  Fho!" 
qnoth  the  clergyman;  '^ Ghristianity !  Why  we  a'nt  at  ekureh  now, 
are  we  7  The  gentleman's  sentiment  was  a  very  good  one,  becanse 
it  shows  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  principles."  Welsh  politics^  how- 
ever, conld  not  prevail  over  Welsh  hospitality;  they  all  shook  handa 
with  me  (except  the  parson),  and  said  I  was  an  open-epeaking,  honesl- 
Isearted  fellow,  though  I  was  a  bit  of  a  democrat. 

«« On  onr  road  from  Bala  to  Druid  House,  we  met  Brookes  and 
Berdmore.  Our  rival  pedestrianSf  a  Oenrni  <k  Powelk,  were  vigor- 
ously marching  onward,  in  a  post-chaise  I  Berdmore  had  been  ilL 
We  were  not  a  little  glad  to  see  each  other.  liangoUen  is  a  village 
most  romantically  situated;  but  the  weather  was  so  intensely  hoi 
that  we  saw  only  what  was  to  be  admired^we  could  not  admire. 

'^  At  Wrexham  the  tower  is  most  magnificent ;  and  in  the  church  is 
a  white  marble  monument  of  Lady  Middleton,  superiOT,  mea  fnirfsi 
sentenUa,  to  any  thing  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  bad  entirely  es- 
caped my  memory,  that  Wrexham  was  the  residence  of  a  iCiss  £. 
£vans,  a  young  lady  with  whom  in  happier  days  I  had  been  in  hak»ts 
of  fraternal  correspondence;  she  lives  with  her  g^wadmother.  As  I 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  the  inn^  she  passed  by,  and  with  her, 
to  my  utter  astonishment^  her  sister,  Mary  Evans^  guam  affUctim  €t 
perdite  amabam^ — ^yea,  even  to  anguish.  They  both  started,  and  gave 
a  short  cry,  almost  a  faint  shriek ;  I  sickened  and  well  nigh  iiBdnted^ 
but  instandy  retired.  Had  I  appeared  to  recognise  her,  my  fortitode 
would  not  have  supported  me : — 

Ftvtt,  9»i  wtUd  H»»  fiivitr—mgtmftrU  mMiim. 
Jtkt  Mw  I  alUrnu  ummc  •  ctnie*  p^tndU. 
Fm,  wuU^fida  vaUU  acc«iu«  ins»mniA  wuntis, 
lAttorm  amata  vaUU ;  vale  ah  I  formo$a  Maria, 

Hncks  informed  me  that  the  two  slaters  walked  by  the  window  four 
or  five  times,  as  if  anxiously.  Doubtless  they  think  themselves  de- 
ceived by  some  face  strikingly  like  me.  God  bless  her  I  Her  image 
is  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never  can  it  be  torn  from  thence, 
but  by  the  strings  that  grapple  my  heart  to  life  I  This  circumstance 
made  me  quite  ilL  I  had  been  wandering  among  the  wild-wood 
scenery  and  terrible  graoes  of  the  Welsh  mountains  to  wear  away,  noi 
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to  revive^  the  images  of  the  past ; — ^bot  love  is  a  loeal  aogiiifih ;  I  am 
fifty  miles  distant,  and  am  not  half  so  miserable. 

*^  At  Denbigh  is  the  finest  rained  oaatle  in  the  kingdom ;  It  surpassed 
erery  thing  I  conld  have  conceived.  I  wandered  there  two  hours  in 
a  still  evening,  feeding  upon  melancholy.  Two  well-dressed  yonng 
men  were  roaming  there.  ^  I  wiH  play  my  flute  here,'  said  the  first ; 
^  it  win  have  a  romantic  effect.'  *•  Bless  thee,  man  of  genius  and  sen- 
ribiHty,'  I  silently  exclaimed.  He  sate  down  amid  the  most  awM 
part  of  the  ruins ;  the  moon  just  began  to  make  her  rays  predominant 
over  the  lingering  daylight ;  I  pre-attuned  my  feelings  to  emotion; 
— and  the  romantic  youth  instantly  struck  up  the  sadly  pleasing  tunes 
of  Mim  Carei^ — The  Briti»h  Zdan  if  fny  tign^A  roaring  trade  Idriee 

^  Three  milea  ftom  Denbigh,  <m  the  road  to  St.  Asaph,  is  a  fine 
bridges  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'  ST^^  great  grandeur.  Btand  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  through  it  you  see  the  woods  waving  on  the  hill-bank  of 
llie  river  in  a  most  lovely  point  of  view.  A  heauti/kU  prospect  is  al- 
ways more  pieturesque  when  seen  at  some  little  distance  through  an 
aroh.  I  have  frequently  thought  of  Michael  Tayk>r^s  way  of  viewing 
a  landscape  between  his  thighs.  Under  the  arch  was  the  most  per- 
fect echo  I  ever  heard.    Hocks  sang  Sweet  Echo  with  great  effect 

''  At  Holywell  I  bathed  in  the  famous  St.  Winifred's  Well.  It  is 
an  excellent  cold  bath.  At  Rutland  is  a  fine  ruined  castle.  Abergeley 
is  a  large  village  on  the  sea-coast.  Walking  on  the  sea  sa^ds  I  was 
sorpriaed  to  see  a  number  of  fine  women  bathing  promiscuously  with 
men  and  boys  perfectly  naked.  Doubtless  the  citadels  of  their  chas- 
tity are  so  impregnably  strong,  that  they  need  not  the  ornamental 
bulwarks  of  modesty ;  but,  serioudy  speaking,  where  sexual  distinc- 
tions are  least  observed,  men  and  women  live  together  in  the  greatest 
purity.  Ooncealment  sets  the  imagination  a- working,  and  as  it  were 
eantharadiEee  our  desires. 

^*  Just  before  I  quitted  Oambridge,  I  met  a  countryman  with  a 
strange  walking-stick,  five  feet  in  length.  I  eagerly  bought  it,  and  a 
most  faithful  servant  it  has  proved  to  me.  My  sadden  affection  ibr 
it  has  mellowed  into  settled  friendship.  On  the  morning  of  our 
leaving  Abergeley,  just  before  our  final  departure,  I  looked  for  my 
stick  in  the  place  in  which  I  had  left  it  over  night.  It  was  gone.  I 
alarmed  the  house ;  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  it.  In  the  flurry  of 
anxiety  I  sent  for  the  Crier  of  the  town  and  gave  him  the  following 
to  cry  about  the  town  and  the  beach,  which  he  did  with  a  gravity  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  his  stupidity. 

*^  *  Missing  from  the  Bee  Inn,  Abergeley,  a  carious  walking-stack. 
On  one  side  it  displays  the  head  of  an  eagle,  the  eyes  of  which  rep- 
resent riaing  suns,  and  the  ears  Turkish  crescents ;  <m  the  other  is  the 
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portrait  of  the  owner  in  wood-work.  Beneath  the  head  of  the  ea^ 
is  a  Welsh  wig,  and  around  the  neck  of  the  stiek  is  a  Qaeen  Qiza- 
beth's  raff  in  tin.  All  down  it  waves  the  line  of  beauty  in  very  nglj 
carving.  If  any  gentleman  (or  Udy)  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
above  described  stick,  and  secretly  carried  off  the  same,  he  (or  she) 
is  hereby  earaestly  admonished  to  conquer  a  passion^  the  oontinnaaee 
of  which  must  prove  fatal  to  his  (or  her)  honesty.  And  if  the  jod 
stick  has  slipped  into  such  gentleman's  (or  lady's)  hand  through  in- 
advertence, he  (or  she)  is  required  to  rectify  the  mistake  with  all 
convenient  speed.    God  save  the  king.' 

^*  Abergeley  is  a  fashionable  Welsh  watering-place,  and  so  singular 
a  proclamation  excited  no  small  crowd  on  the  beach,  among  the  rest 
a  lame  old  gentleman,  in  whose  hands  was  descried  my  dear  stick. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  lodged  at  our  inn,  felt  great  oonfiision,  and 
walked  homewards,  the  solemn  Orier  before  him,  and  a  various  cav- 
alcade behind  him.  I  kept  the  muscles  of  my  face  in  tolerable  sub- 
jection. He  made  his  lameness  an  apology  for  borrowing  my  stick, 
supposed  he  should  have  returned  before  I  had  wanted  it,  Sva.  ^ct. 
Thus  it  ended,  except  that  a  very  handsome  young  lady  put  her  head 
out  of  a  coach-window,  and  begged  my  permission  to  have  the  bill 
which  I  had  delivered  to  the  Oner.  I  acceded  to  the  request  with  a 
compliment,  that  lighted  up  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  on  her  lip. 

"  We  passed  over  a  ferry  to  Aberconway.  We  had  scarcely  left 
the  boat  ere  we  descried  Brookes  and  Berdmore,  with  whom  we  have 
Joined  parties,  nor  do  we  mean  to  separate.  Our  tour  through  Angle- 
sea  to  Oaernarvon  has  been  repaid  by  scarcely  one  object  worth  see- 
ing. To-morrow  we  visit  Snowdon.  Brookes,  Berdmore,  and  my- 
self, at  the  imminent  hazard  of  Our  lives,  scaled  the  very  summit  of 
Penmaenmaur.  It  was  a  most  dreadful  expedition.  I  will  give  you 
the  account  in  some  future  letter. 

"  I  sent  for  Bowles's  Works  while  at  Oxford.  How  was  I  shocked ! 
Every  omission  and  every  alteration  disgusted  taste,  and  mangled 
sensibility*  Surely  some  Oxford  toad  had  been  squatting  at  the 
poet's  ear,  and  spitting  into  it  the  cold  venom  of  dnlness.  It  is  not 
Bowles ;  he  is  still  the  same  (the  added  poems  will  prove  it),  descrip- 
tive, dignified,  tender,  sublime.  The  sonnets  added  are  exquisite. 
Abba  Thule  has  marked  beauties,  and  the  little  poem  at  Southampton 
is  a  diamond :  in  whatever  light  you  place  it,  it  reflects  beauty  and 
splendor.  The  *8hakapeare'  is  sadly  unequal  to  the  rest.  Yet  in 
whose  poems,  except  those  of  Bowles,  would  it  not  have  been  excel- 
lent? Direct  to  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Post  0£9ce,  Bristol,  and  tell  me 
every  thing  about  yourself,  how  you  have  spent  the  vacation,  &o. 

"Believe  me,  with  gratitude  and  fraternal  friendship, 

"  Your  obliged  "  S.  T.  Colxbidoi.** 
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On  Mb  return  from  this  ezoandon  Ooleridge  went,  by  appointment, 
to  Bristol,  for  the  pnrpose  of  meeting  Sonthey,  whose  person  and 
oonTersation  had  excited  in  him  the  most* lively  admiration.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  Angnst  or  beginning  of  September.  Sonthey,  whose 
mother  then  lived  at  Bath,  came  over  to  Bristol  accordingly  to  re- 
oaive  hia  new  friend,  who  had  left  as  deep  an  impression  on  him,  and 
in  that  dty  introduced  Coleridge  to  Bobert  Lovell,  a  yonng  Quaker, 
then  recently  married  to  Mary  Frioker,  and  residing  in  the  Old  Mar- 
ket After  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  saw  Sarah  Fricker, 
Mrs.  LovelFs  elder  sister,  Ooleridge  accompanied  Sonthey  on  his  re- 
turn to  Bath.  There  he  remained  for  some  weeks,  principally  engaged 
in  making  love,  and  in  maturing,  with  his  friend,  the  plan,  which  he 
had  for  some  time  cherished,  of  a  social  community  to  be  established 
in  America  upon  what  he  termed  a  pantisocratical  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  written  at  this  time  by  Ooleridge  to  Mr.  Oharles  Heath, 
of  Monmouth,  is  a  ourious  evidence  of  his  earnestness  upon  this 
subject : — 

"Sib, 

^'  Your  brother  has  introduced  my  name  to  you ;  I  shall  there- 
fore offer  no  apology  for  this  letter.  A  small  but  liberalized  party 
have  formed  a  scheme  of  emigration  on  the  principles  of  an  abolition 
of  individual  property.  Of  their  political  creed,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  they  support  and  elucidate  it,  they  are  preparing  a  few 
copies — not  as  meaning  to  publish  them,  but  for  private  distribution. 
In  this  work  they  will  have  endeavored  to  prove  the  exclusive  jus- 
tice of  the  system  and  its  practicability ;  nor  will  they  have  omitted 
to  sketch  out  the  code  of  contracts  necessary  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  the  Society ;  all  of  which  will  of  course  be  submitted  to  the 
impn>vements  and  approbation  of  each  component  member.  As 
soon  88  the  work  is  printed,  one  or  more  copies  shall  be  transmitted 
to  you.  Of  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  party 
I  find  it  embarrassing  to  speak ;  yet,  vanity  apart,  I  may  assert  with 
truth  that  they  have  each  a  sufficient  strength  of  head  to  make  the 
virtues  of  the  heart  respectable,  and  that  they  are  all  highly  charged 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  results  from  strong  perceptions  of  moral 
rectitude,  caUed  into  life  snd  action  by  ardent  feelings.  With  regard 
to  pecuniary  matters  it  is  found  necessary,  if  twelve  men  with  tiieir 
fiunilies  emigrate  on  this  system,  that  £2,000  should  be  the  aggregate 
of  their  contributions-^but  infer  not  from  hence  that  each  man^s 
piota  is  to  be  settled  with  the  littleness  of  arithmetical  accuracy. 
No ;  all  will  strain  every  nerve ;  and  then,  I  trust,  the  surplus  money 
of  some  will  supply  the  deficiencies  of  others.  The  mimttuB  of  topo- 
graphical information  we  are  daily  endeavoring  to  acquire ;  at  present 
our  plan  is,  to  settle  at  a  distance,  but  at  a  convenient  distance,  from 
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Oooper'^  Town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Soaqnehanna.  This,  howevier, 
will  be  the  object  of  ftttnre  investigation.  For  the  time  of  emigration 
we  have  fixed  on  next  Karch.  In  the  conne  of  the  winter  those  of 
ns  whose  bodies,  from  habits  of  sedentary  stady  or  academic  indo- 
lence, have  not  acquired  their  ftill  tone  and  strength,  intraid  to  leara 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriooltare  and  carpentry,  according  as 
sitnation  and  cironmstances  make  one  or  the  other  convenient. 

"  Yonr  fellow-citizen,   • 

"  8.  T.  COUEBIDOK.'' 


The  members  of  the  society  at  that  time  were  Ooleridge 
Southey,  Lovell,  and  George  Bomet,  a  Somersetshire  yonth  and  fel- 
low-collegian with  Southey.  Toward  the  beginning  of  September, 
Ooleridge  left  Bath,  and  went,  for  the  last  time,  as  a  student,  to  0am- 
bridge,  apparently  with  the  view  of  taking  his  degree  of  BA.  after 
the  ensuing  Ohristmas.  Here  he  published  The  FaU  4ff  MeheipUrrB 
(Literary  Remains),  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by  himsell^ 
and  the  second  and  third  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
origin  and  authorship  of  which  may  be  found  stated  in  an  extzaet 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Soutbey^s  there  printed.  The  dedicstioii  to  Mr. 
Martin  is  dated  at  Jesus  OoUege,  23d  of  September,  1794. 

In  January,  1796,  he  was  to  return — and  then  with  Spring  bieens 
to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  1  But  his  fate  withstood ; 
— ^he  took  no  degree,  nor  ever  crossed  the  Atlantia  iiyCohaefanas 
Term  1794  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Oa^ibridge ;  the  vacataon  following 
was  passed  in  London  with  Oharies  Lamb,  and  in  the  begiiming  of 
1795,  he  returned  with  Southey  to  Bristol,  and  diere  c(Hmn«need 
man. 

The  whole  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  he  devoted  to  pubho 
Lectures  at  Bristol,  making  in  the  intervals  several  exooisiQDs  in 
Somersetshire,  one  memorial  of  which  remains  in  the  lAn^  etwyasarf 
while  dimming  BreMey  Combe  (Poet.  Works,  p.  6dX  It  was  in  one 
of  these  excursions  that  Mr.  Ooleridge  and  Mr.  Wordsworth -first  met 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pinney.  The  firat  six  of  those  Leotores  consti- 
tuted a  course  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  theOivU  War  under 
Oharies  I.  and  the  French  Revolution.  Three  of  them,  or  probably 
the  substance  of  four  or  five,  were  published  at  Bristol  in  the  latter 
end  of  1795,  the  first  two  together,  with  the  title  of  (Joneumm  ad 
Popubum,  and  the  third  with  that  of  The  Fht  dwmeted.  The  elo- 
quent passage  in  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  Addresses  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Southey.  The  tone  throughout  them  all  is  vehemently 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  great  minister  of  that  day ;  but  it  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  Jacobinism.  It  was  late 
in  life  that,  after  a  perusal  of  these  CimowMe^  Ooleridge  wrote  on  a 
Uank  page  ef  one  of  them  the  following  wroda.'-^^Szoept  Hie  two  or 
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three  pagee  inyolving  the  doota-ine  of  philoeophioftl  necessity  and  Uni- 
tarianiBm,  I  see  little  or  nothing  in  these  outbursts  of  my  youthfnl 
zeal  to  retract ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  flame-oolored  epithets 
applied  to  persons,  as  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  or  rather  to  personifica- 
tions— (for  such  they  really  were  to  me) — ^as  little  to  regret." 

Another  course  of  six  Lectures  followed,  ^*  On  Revealed  Religion,  its 
corruptions,  and  its  political  views."  The  Prospectus  states — "  Ihat 
these  Lectures  are  intended  for  two  classes  of  men,  Christians  and  In- 
fideb ; — the  former  that  they  may  be  able  to  gwe  a  reason/or  the  hope 
thai  ie  in  them ; — ^the  latter,  that  they  may  not  determine  against 
Christianity  from  arguments  applicable  to  its  corruptions  only." 
Nothing  pemains  of  these  Addresses,  nor  of  two  detached  Lectures 
on  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Hair  Powder  Tax,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  principal  courses.  They  were  all 
very  popular  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Government ;  and  those 
on  religion  in  particular  were  highly  applauded  by  his  Unitarian  audi- 
tors, amongst  whom  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Estlin,  and  Mr.  Hort  were  always 
remembered  by  Coleridge  with  regard  and  esteem. 

The  Transatlantic  scheme,  though  still  a  fiavorite  subject  of  con- 
vertetion,  was  now  in  effect  abandoned  by  these  young  Pantisocrats. 
Mr.  C.  was  married  at  St.  Mary,  Bedcliff  church,  to  Sarah  Fricker,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1795,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  at  Cleve- 
don,  on  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Southey 
was  also  married  to  Edith  Fricker,  and  left  Bristol  on  the  same  day 
on  his  route  to  Portugal.  At  Clevedon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  re- 
sided with  one  of  Mrs.  C.'s  unmarried  sisters  and  Burnet  until  the  b&> 
ginning  of  December. 


CHAPTER   III. 

[1795  to  1796.] 

• 

«  Ah  1  quiet  dell  t  dew  oot,  and  mount  sobUinoI 

I  wn  ooDfltnioed  to  quit  you.    Was  it  rlgliti 

While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toiled  and  Med, 

That  I  should  dream  away  th'  intrusted  houn 

On  roBe4eaf  beds  pampering  the  coward  heart 

With  fteUngi  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
•       ••#••• 

I  therefore  go^  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  light 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ.'' 

CoLEBTOGK  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1796,  become  a^ 
qnainted  with  that  excellent  and  remarkable  man,  the  late  Thomaa 
vol..  in.  2D 
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Poole,  of  Neihfir  Btowej,  Somerset.  In  a  letter  written  to  lum  en 
the  7th  of  October,  0.  speaks  of  the  proepeot  from  his  oottege,  and 
of  his  fotore  plans  in  the  following  way : — 

'^Mt  dsab  Sir, 

^  God  bless  yon— or  rather  God  be  praised  for  tibst  he  has  Uened 
yon !  On  Snnday  morning  I  was  married  at  St.  Mary's,  Beddiff — 
from  Ohatterton's  church.  The  thonght  gave  a  tinge  of  mekneholy 
to  the  solemn  joy  which  I  felt,  united  to  the  woman,  whom  I  1ot» 
beet  of  aU  created  beings.  We  are  settled,  nay,  qnite  domestlGated, 
at  Olevedon, — onr  comfortable  cot  I  *  *  *  The  proepeot  aroimd 
is  perhaps  more  varioiiB  than  any  in  the  kingdom :  mine  eye  glnt* 
tonizes.  The  sea,  the  distant  islands,  the  opposite  coast  1 — ^I  shall  aa- 
snredly  write  rhymes,  let  the  nine  Mnses  prevent  it  if  they  can.  *  *  * 
I  have  given  np  all  thoughts  of  the  Magazine  for  varions  reascHis.  II 
is  a  thing  of  monthly  anxiety  and  quotidian  bustle.  To  pubbsh  a 
Magaaine  for  one  year  would  be  nonsense,  and,  if  I  porsne  what  I 
mean  to  pursue,  my  school-plan,  I  could  not  publish  it  for  more  than 
one  year.  In  the  course  of  half  a  year  I  mean  to  retam  to  Gam- 
bridge— having  previously  taken  my  name  off  from  the  UnlverBity^s 
control — and,  hiring  lodgings  there  for  myself  and  wife,  finish  my 
great  work  of  ImUaHon$  in  two  volumes.  My  former  works  may,  I 
hope,  pYove  somewhat  of  genius  and  of  erudition ;  this  will  be  bet> 
ter ;  it  will  show  great  industry  and  manly  consistency.  At  the  end 
of  it  I  shall  publish  proposals  for  a  school  *  *  *  My  next  letter 
will  be  long  and  ftill  of  something ; — ^thia  is  inanity  and  egotism.  *  *  * 
Believe  me,  dear  Poole,  your  affectionate  and  mindful — friend,  shall 
I  so  soon  have  to  say  ?    Believe  me  my  heart  prompts  it. 

"  S.  T.  GOUEBIDQB.'' 

The  monthly  anxiety  of  a  Maganne  justly  alarmed  Coleridge  on  the 
7th  of  October ;  yet  in  the  December  following  he  courageously  en- 
gaged to  conduct  a  yreekly  political  Miscellany.  This  was  The  Watch- 
many  of  which  the  following  Prospectus  was  in  that  month  printed 
and  curoulated. 

*^  To  supply  at  once  the  places  of  a  Review,  Newspaper,  and  An- 
nual Register. 

''On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  March,  1796,  will  be  published  No.  L 
price  fourpence,  of  a  Miseellany,  to  be  continued  every  eighth  day, 
under  the  name  of  The  Watchman^  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  This 
Miscellany  will  be  comprised  in  two  sheets,  or  thirty-two  pages, 
dosely  printed  in  8vo. ;  the  type,  long  primer.  Its  contents,  1 :— A 
history  of  the  domestio  and  foreign  policy  of  the  preceding  days, 
2 : — ^Ilie  q>eeohe8  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  during  the  re- 
oeas,  seleot  parliamentary  speeches  from  the  oommenowMint  of  the 
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reign  of  Oluirles  I.  to  the  present  eara,  with  notes  historical  and  bio- 
graphical. 8 : — Original  essays  and  poetry.  4 ; — ^Review  of  interest- 
ing and  important  publications.  Its  advantages.  1.  There  being  no 
adTertisements,  a  greater  quantity  of  original  matter  will  be  given, 
and  the  speeches  in  Parliwnent  will  be  less  abridged.  2.  From  its 
form  it  may  be  bound  np  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  become  an  AnT^n^l 
Register.  8.  This  last  circumstance  may  induce  men  of  letters  to 
prefer  this  Miscellany  to  more  perishable  publications  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  effusions.  4.  Whenever  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  prints 
differ  in  their  accounts  of  occurrences,  &c.  such  difference  will  always 
be  faithJfully  stated.^' 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Bristol  in  the  be^nning  of  December  for  the  pmv 
pose  of  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  this  undertaking,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month  he  set  off  upon  the  tour  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  of 
this  Work,  to  collect  subscribers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
St  this  time  a  professed  Unitarian ;  and  the  project  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  that  persuasion  seems  to  have  passed  through  his  head. 
He  had  previously  preached,  for  the  first  time,  two  sermons  at  Mr. 
Jardine's  Chapel  in  Bath,  the  subjects  being  the  Com  Laws  and  the 
Hair  Powder  Tax.  He  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in  a  blue  coat  and 
white  waistcoat,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cottle's  testimony,  who  waa 
present,  Coleridge  delivered  himself  languidly,  and  disappointed  every 
one.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  preached  upon 
many  occasions  with  very  remarkable  effect.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  C.  in  the  month  of  January,  1796, 
during  his  tour,  to  his  early  and  lasting  friend  Mr.  Josiah  Wade  of 
Bristol,  and  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  parts  of  the  accounts 
given  of  the  same  tour  in  this  work. 

"  My  dkab  Wadb,  "  Worcester,  January,  1796. 

"  We  were  five  in  number,  and  twenty-five  in  quantity.  The 
moment  I  entered  the  coach,  I  stumbled  on  a  huge  projection,  which 
might  b6  called  a  belly  with  the  same  propriety  that  you  might  name 
Mount  Atlas  a  mole-hCl.  Heavens!  that  a  man  should  be  uncon- 
scionable enough  to  enter  a  stage-coach,  who  would  want  elbow  room 
if  he  were  walking  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

"  The  said  citizen  was  a  most  violent  aristocrat,  but  a  pleasant  hu- 
morous fellow  in  other  respects,  and  remarkably  well-informed  in 
agricultural  science ;  so  that  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  We 
arrived  at  Worcester  at  half-past  two :  I,  of  course,  dined  at  the  inn, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Stevens.  After  dinner,  I  christianized  myself,  that 
is,  washed  and  changed,  and  marched  in  finery  and  dean  linen  to 
High  Street.  With  regard  to  business,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing 
any  thing  at  Worcester.    The  aristocrats  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
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infliienoe  of  the  clergy  bo  extensive,  that  Mr.  Barr  thinka  no  booksel- 
ler will  venture  to  publish  7%«  Watchman,      ♦         *  ♦  * 

"  8.  T.  COUEBIDOS.'' 


"  Mt  dkab  Fbdeni),  "  Birmingham,  January,  1796. 

♦  »  *  *  "My  exertions  here  have  be«i  incessant,  for  in  what- 
ever company  I  go,  I  am  obliged  to  be  the  figurante  of  the  circle.  Yes- 
terday I  preached  twice,  and,  indeed,  performed  the  whole  service, 
morning  and  afternoon.  There  were  about  1,400  persons  present, 
and  my  sermons  (great  part  extempore),  were  preciously  peppered 
with  politics.  I  have  here  at  least  double  the  number  of  subscriberB 
I  had  expected.''    *    *    ♦ 

"Mt  dkak  FmxND,  "  Nottingham,  January,  1796. 

"Tou  will  perceive  by  this  letter  I  have  changed  my  route. 
From  Birmingham  on  Friday  last  (four  o'clock  in  tbe  morning),  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Derby,  stayed  there  till  Monday  morning,  and  am  now  at 
Kottingham.  From  Nottingham  I  go  to  Sheffield ;  from  Sheffield  to 
Manchester ;  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool ;  from  liverpool  to  Lon- 
don; from  London  to  Bristol.  Ah,  what  a  weary  way  I  My  poor 
orazy  ark  has  been  tossed  to  and  fro  on  an  ocean  of  business,  and  I 
long  for  the  Mount  Ararat  on  which  it  is  to  rest.  At  Birmingham  I 
was  extremely  unwell ;  a  violent  cold  in  my  head  and  limbs  confined 
me  for  two  days.  Business  succeeded  very  well; — about  a  hundred 
subscribers  I  think. 

"  At  Derby,  also,  I  succeeded  tolerably  welL  Mr.  (Joseph)  Stmtt, 
the  successor  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  tells  me  I  may  count  on  forty 
or  fifty  in  Derby.  Derby  is  full  of  curiosities ; — ^tiie  cotton  and  dilk 
mills;  Wright  the  painter,  and  Dr.  Darwin,  the  every  thing  but 
Ohristian.  Dr.  Darwin  possesses,  perhaps,  a  greater  range  of  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  man  in  Europe,  and  is  the  most  inventive  of  phil- 
osophical men.  He  thinks  in  a  new  train  on  all  subjects  but  reli- 
gion. He  bantered  me  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  heard  all  his  ar- 
guments, and  told  him  it  was  infinitely  consoling  to  bie,  to  find  that 
the  arguments  of  so  great  a  man,  adduced  against  the  existence  of  a 
€k>d,  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  were  such  as  had  startled 
me  at  fifteen,  but  had  become  the  objects  of  my  smile  at  twenty. 
Not  one  new  objection — ^not  even  an  ingenious  one!  He  boasted 
'  that  he  had  never  read  one  book  in  favor  of  such  stuffy  but  that  he 
had  read  all  the  works  of  Infidels  I' 

"  What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Wade,  of  a  man  who,  having  abused 
and  ridiculed  yon,  should  openly  declare  that  he  had  heard  all  that 
your  enemies  had  to  say  against  you,  but  had  scorned  to  inquire  the 
truth  from  any  one  of  your  friends?  Would  you  think  him  an  honest 
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mAn  ?  I  am  sure  you  wonld  not.  Yet  such  are  all  the  Infidels  whom 
I  have  known.  They  talk  of  a  snlject,  yet  are  found  to  confess  them- 
selvee  profoundly  ignorant  of  it.  Dr.  Darwin  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  reject  Button's  theory  of  the  Earth  without  having  mi- 
nutely examined  it; — ^yet  what  is  it  to  us,  how  the  ecuth  was  made,  a 
thing  impossible  to  be  known  ?  This  system  the  Doctor  did  not  re- 
ject without  having  severely  studied  it ;  but  all  at  once  he  makes  up 
his  mind  on  such  important  subjects,  as  whether  we  be  the  outcasts 
of  a  blind  idiot  called  Nature,  or  the  children  of  an  all- wise  and  infi- 
nitely good  God  I — ^whether  we  spend  a  few  miserable  years  on  this 
earth,  and  then  sink  into  a  clod  of  the  valley ;  or  endure  the  anxiety 
of  mortal  life,  only  to  fit  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  immortal  happiness  I 
These  subjects  are  unworthy  a  philosopher's  investigation  I  He  deems 
that  there  is  a  certain  self-evidence  in  Infidelity,  and  becomes  an 
Atheist  by  intuition.    Well  did  St.  Paul  say,  ye  ha/oe  an  evil  heart  of 

*  ♦  »  u  ^i^at  lovely  children  Mr.  Barr  of  Worcester  has  I  After 
church,  in  the  evening,  they  sat  round  and  sang  hymns  so  sweetly 
that  they  overpowered  me.  It  was  with  great  diflSculty  that  I  ab- 
stained from  weeping  aloud;  and  the  infant  in  Mrs.  B.'s  arms  leaned 
forward,  and  stretched  his  little  arms,  and  stared,  and  smiled.  It 
seemed  a  picture  of  heaven,  where  the  different  orders  of  the  blessed 
join  different  voices  in  one  melodious  hallelujah ;  and  the  babe  looked 
like  a  3^ung  spirit  just  that  moment  arrived  in  heaven,  startled  at  the 
seraphic  songs,  and  seized  at  once  with  wonder  and  rapture.    *    »    ♦ 

'*  From  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  8.  T.  CJoiiEiDaE." 


"Mt  vbet  dear  Frixnd,  "Sheffield,  January,  1796.  * 

"  I  arrived  at  this  place  late  last  night  by  the  mail  from  Notting- 
ham, where  I  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  friendship,  of 
which  I  can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea.  I  preached  a  charity  sermon 
there  last  Sunday.  I  preached  in  colored  clothes.  With  regard  to 
the  gown  at  Birmingham  (of  which  you  inquire),  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  over-persuaded.  First  of  all,  my  sermon  being  of  so  political  a 
tendency,  had  I  worn  my  blue  coat,  it  would  have  impugned  Edwards. 
They  would  have  said,  he  stuck  a  political  lecturer  in  his  pulpit. 
Secondly,  the  society  is  of  all  6orts,--Socinians,  Arians,  Trinitarians, 
Ac,  and  I  must  have  shocked  a  multitude  of  prejudices.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  a  difference  between  an  inn  and  a  place  of  residence.  In  the 
first,  your  example  is  of  little  consequence ;  in  a  single  instance  only, 
it  ceases  to  operate  as  example ;  and  my  refusal  would  have  been  im- 
puted to  affectation,  or  an  unaccommodating  spirit.  Assuredly  I 
would  not  do  it  where  I  intended  to  preach  often.    And  even  in  the 
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yestry  at  Birmingham,  when  tbey  at  last  perenaded  me,  I  told  them 
I  was  acting  against  my  better  knowledge,  and  sbonld  possibly  feel 
uneasy  afterwards.  So  these  accounts  of  the  matter  you  must  ooxk- 
sider  as  reasons  and  palliations,  oondnding,  ^I  plead  gailty,  my 
Lord  V  Indeed  I  want  firmness ;  I  perceive  I  do.  I  have  that  within 
me  which  makes  it  difficult  to  say,  No,  repeatedly  to  a  number  of 
persons  who  seem  uneasy  and  anxious.    *    *    * 

^^  My  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wade.  Grod  bless  her  and  you, 
and  QAke  a  bad  shilling  slipped  in  between  two  guineas)  your  faith- 
ful and  affectioliate  friend,  S.  T.  Colebidok.*' 


"  My  dkab  Fbiend,  "  Manchester,  January,  1796. 

"I  arrived  at  Manchester  last  night  from  Sheffield,  to  which 
place  I  shall  only  send  about  thirty  numbers.  I  might  have  succeeded 
there,  at  least  equally  well  with  the  former  towns,  but  I  should  in- 
jure the  sale  of  the  Iris,  the  editor  of  which  (a  very  amiable  and  in- 
genious young  man  of  the  name  of  James  Mont^mery),  is  now  in 
prison  for  a  libel  on  a  bloody-minded  magistrate  there.  Of  course  I 
declined  publicly  advertising  or  disposing  of  The  Watehnum  in  that 
town. 

"  This  morning  I  called  on  Mr. with  H.'s  letter.    Mr. 

received  me  as  a  rider,  and  treated  me  with  insolence  that  was  really 

amusing  from  its  novelty.    *  Overstocked  with  these  articles.^ 

*  People  always  setting  up  some  new  thing  or  other.' '  I  read 

the  Star  and  another  paper:  what  could  I  want  with  this  paper, 

which  IB  nothing  more  ?' *  Well,  well,  I'll  consider  of  it.'    To 

these  entertaining  hons  mots  1  returned  the  following  repartee — '  Qood 
morning,  Sir.'    *    ♦    ♦ 

"  Gtod  bless  you,  S.  T.  0." 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Liverpool  and  was  as  successful  there  as  elsewhere 
generally  in  procuring  snbscribers  to  The  Watchman.  The  late  Br. 
Crompton  found  him  out,  and  became  his  friend  and  patron.  His 
exertions,  however,  at  Liverpool  were  suddenly  stopped  by  news  of 
the  critical  state  of  Mrs.  G.'s  health,  and  a  pressing  request  that  he 
would  immediately  return  to  Bristol,  whither  Mrs.  0.  had  now  gone 
from  Olevedon.  Coleridge  accordingly  gave  up  his  plan  of  visiting 
London,  and  left  Liverpool  on  his  homeward  trip.  From  Lichfield  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  the  following  letter : — 

•*Mt  dear  Friknd,  "Lichfield,  January,  1786. 

*  *  ♦  "  I  have  succeeded  very  well  here  at  Lichfield.  Belcher, 
bookseller,  Birmingham;  Sutton,  Nottingham;  Pritchard,  Derby; 
and  Thomson,  Manchester ;  are  the  publishers.    In  every  number  of 
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The  Watchman  there  will  be  printed  these  words,  **  Published  in 
Bristol  by  the  Anther,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  sold,  ace." 

"'  I  yerilf  believe  no  poor  fellow's  idea-pot  ever  babbled  np  so  ve- 
hemently with  fears,  doubts,  and  difBiculties,  as  mine  does  at  present. 
Heaven  grant  it  may  not  boil  over,  and  put  out  the  fire  ?  I  am  almost 
heartless.  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  feverish  dream — 
all  one  gloomy  huddle  of  strange  actions  and  dim-discovered  mo- 
tives ; — friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  happiness  murdered  by  mis- 
managed sensibility.  The  present  hour  I  seem  in  a  quick-set  hedge 
of  embarrassments.  For  shame  I  I  ought  not  to  mistrust  God :  but, 
indeed,  to  hope  is  fiur  more  difficult  than  to  fear.  Bulls  have  horns, 
lions  have  talons: — 

'^Tbe  ftnt  and  rtatetman  subtle  hHm  ingore, 
The  Git  and  polecat  aOnk  and  are  lecare ; 
Toads  with  tbek  Tenoin,  doetora  with  their  drug, 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are  snug. 
Oh,  Natnrs  I  cruel  step-mother  and  hard 
To  thj  poor  naked,  fenfleleBB  chDdf  the  haid  I 
No  homa  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn, 
And  those,  alas  I  not  Amalthasa'a  horn ! 
With  aching  feeUngs,  and  with  aching  pride, 
He  bears  the  unbraksn  bkwt  on  eveiy  aide ; 
Vampire  booksellen  drain  him  to  the  heart, 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  Tenom  dart.**  8.  T.  O. 

0(toidge  on  his  return  to  Bristol  resided  for  a  short  time  on  Bed- 
oilifr  ffiil,  in  a  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  O.^s  mother.  He  had  procured 
upwards  of  a  thousand  subscribers'  names  to  The  Watchman^  and  had 
certainly  some  ground  for  confidence  in  his  future  success.  His  tour 
had  been  a  triumph;  and  the  impression  made  by  his  personal  de- 
meanor and  extraordinary  eloquence  was  unprecedented,  and  such  as 
was  never  effietced  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  met  with  him 
at  this  period.  He  seems  to  have  employed  the  interval  between  his 
arrival  in  Bristol  and  the  1st  of  March — ^the  day  fixed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Watehmanr^in  preparing  for  that  work,  and  also  in 
getting  ready  the  materials  of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  the  copyright 
of  whiohr  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cottle  for  thirty  guineas.  Ooleridge 
was  a  stud^it  all  his  life ;  he  was  very  rarely  indeed  idle  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term ;  but  he  was  constitutiDnally  indolent,  averse 
from  oontinnous  exertion  externally  directed,  and  consequently  the 
vioHm  of  a  procrastinating  habit,  the  occasion  of  innumerable  dis- 
treaBCB  to  huaoself  and  of  endless  solicitude  to  his  friends,  and  which 
materially  impaired,  though  it  could  not  destroy,  the  operation  and 
mflnence  of  his  wonderM  abilities.  Hence,  also,  the  fits  of  deep 
mdancholy  whieh  frY>m  time  to  time  seized  his  whole  soul,  during 
which  he  seemed  an  imprisoned  man  without  hope  of  liberty.  In 
February,  1796,  Whilst  his  volume  was  in  the  press,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
letter  to  Mr.  Ck>tUe :— 
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"Mt  dkab  Oottlb, 

"I  have  this  night  and  to-morrow  for  yon,  being  alone,  and  my 
spiritB  calm.  I  shall  consult  my  poetic  honor,  and  of  oonne  yonr  in- 
terest, more  by  staying  at  home  than  by  drinking  tea  with  yon.  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  my  poems  out  even  by  next  week,  and  I  shall 
continue  in  stirrups,  that  is,  shall  not  dismount  my  Pegasus,  till  Mon- 
day morning,  at  which  time  you  will  have  to  thank  God  for  having 
done  with  your  affectionate  friend  always,  but  author  evaneeoent, 

"S.  T.  OJ* 

Shortly  afterwards,  mistaking  the  object  of  a  mefisage  firom  Mr. 
Oottle  for  an  application  for  eopy  for  the  press,  Ooleridge  wrote  the 
following  letter  with  reference  to  the  painful  subject: — 

"  My  DXAB  Sib,  "  Reddiff  HUl,  February  22, 1796. 

*^It  is  my  duty  and  business  to  thank  God  for  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, and  to  believe  them  the  best  possible ;  but,  indeed,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  more  thankfcd,  if  He  had  made  me  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  instead  of  an  author  by  trade.  I  have  le^  my  fnends ;  I 
have  left  plenty ;  I  have  left  that  ease  which  would  have  secured  a 
literary  immortality,  and  have  enabled  me  to  give  to  the  public  works 
conceived  in  moments  of  inspiration,  and  polished  with  leisurely  solici- 
tude ;  and,  alas  1  for  what  have  I  left  them  f  For — ^wbo  deserted  me 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  for  a  scheme  of  virtue  impracticable  and 
romantic  I  So  I  am  forced  to  write  for  bread— write  the  flighls  of 
poetic  enthusiasm,  when  every  minute  I  am  hearing  a  groan  from  my 
wife  1  Groans,  and  complaints,  and  sickness  1  The  present  hour  I 
am  in  a  quick-set  hedge  of  embarrassment,  and,  whiciiever  way  I  tun, 
a  thorn  runs  into  me.  The  future  is  doud  and  thidc  darkness. 
Poverty,  perhaps,  and  the  thin  faces  of  them  that  want  bread  looking 
up  to  me  I  Nor  is  this  all.  My  happiest  moments  for  composition 
are  broken  in  upon  by  the  reflection  tiiat  1  must  make  haste.  '  I  am 
too  late.'    *  I  am  already  months  behind.'    ^  I  have  received  my  pay 

beforehand.' 0  wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  Genius,  ill  can'st 

thou  brook  a  taskmaster  t    The  tenderest  touch  from  the  hand  of  ob- 
ligation wounds  thee  like  a  scourge  of  scorpions ! 

^*  I  have  been  composing  in  the  flelds  this  morning,  and  came  home 
to  write  down  the  first  side  of  my  Preface,  when  I  heard  that  your 
man  had  brought  a  note  from  you.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  guess  its 
contents.  I  am  writing  as  fast  as  I  can.  Depend  on  it,  you  shall  not 
be  out  of  pocket  for  me.  I  feel  what  I  owe  yon,  and,  indopendentiy 
of  this,  I  love  you  as  a  friend, — ^indeed  so  much  that  I  regret^  seriously 
regret,  that  you  have  been  my  copyholder. 

"  If  I  have  written  petulantiy,  forgive  me.  God  knows  I  am  sore 
all  over.    God  bless  youl  and  believe  me  that,  setting  gratitDde 
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aside,  I  love  and  esteem  yon,  and  have  your  interest  at  heart  fnll  as 
mnch  as  my  own. 

"S.   T.   OOLEBIDOK." 

On  the  1st  of  Mareh,  1796,  The  Watchman  was  published ;  it  ended 
with  the  tenth  number  on  the  18th  of  May  following.  Further  re- 
marks concerning  that  Work  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  tenth 
chapter  of  this  volume.'*'  In  March  Mr.  0.  removed  to  a  house  in 
Oxford  Street  in  Eingsdown,  and  thence  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Poole : — 

"  My  dear  Poolk,  "  80th  March,  1796. 

"For  the  neglect  in  the  transmission  of  T7ie  Watchman^  yon 
must  blame  Geotge  Burnet,  who  undertook  the  business.  I  however 
will  myself  see  it  sent  this  week  with  the  preceding  Kumbers.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  communication — (on  the  Slave  Trade 
in  No.  V.) ; — ^it  appears  in  this  Number.  I  am  anxious  to  receive 
more  from  you,  and  likewise  to  know  what  yon  dislike  in  The  Watch- 
man, and  what  you  like,  but  particularly  the  former.  You  have  not 
given  me  your  opinion  of  The  Plot  Discovered. 

"  Since  you  last  saw  me,  I  have  been  well  nigh  distracted.  The 
repeated  and  most  injurious  blunders  of  my  printer  out  of  doors,  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge's  danger  at  home — added  to  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
so  many  mouths  to  open  and  shut,  like  puppets,  as  I  move  the  string 
in  the  eating  and  drinking  way ; — ^but  why  complain  to  yon  ?  Misery 
is  an  article  with  which  every  market  is  so  glutted  that  it  can  answer 
no  one's  purpose  to  export  it. 

"  I  have  received  many  abusive  letters,  post-paid,  thanks  to  the 
friendly  malignants !  But  I  am  perfectly  callous  to  disapprobation, 
except  when  it  tends  to  lessen  profit.  Then  indeed  I  am  all  one  trem- 
ble of  sensibility,  marriage  having  taught  me  the  wonderftil  uses  of 
that  vulgar  commodity,  yclept  Bread.  The  Watchman  succeeds  so 
as  to  yield  a  hread-and^h^esish  profit.  Mrs.  Coleridge  is  recovering 
apace,  and  deeply  regrets  that  she  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  yon.  We  are  in  our  new  house,  where  there  is  a  bed  af^your 
service  whenever  you  will  please  to  delight  us  with  a  visit.  Surely 
in  Spring  yon  might  force  a  few  days  into  a  sojourning  with  ns. 

"  Dear  Poole,  you  have  borne  yourself  towards  me  most  kindly 
with-  respect  to  my  epistolatory  ingratitude.  But  I  know  that  yon 
forbade  yourself  to  feel  resentment  towards  me,  because  you  had  pre- 
viously made  my  neglect  ingratitude.  A  generous  temper  endures  a 
great  deal  fVom  one  whom  it  has  obliged  deeply. 

"  My  poems  are  finished.  I  will  send  you  two  copies  the  moment 
they  are  published.    In  No.  III.  of  The  Watehman  there  are  a  few 

*  Then  Nolos  I  never  found.    Probably  they  wore  bat  designed.— S.  C. 

2d* 
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lines  entitiied,  ^The  Hour  when  we  shall  meet  again*  CDim  Hovrl 
that  sleep^st  on  pillowing  donds  a£u:,')  which  I  think  yon  will  like. 
I  have  reoeived  two  or  three  letters  from  different  Anonymiy  request- 
ing me  to  give  more  poetry.    One  of  them  writes  thns : — 

^^  'Sir,  I  detest  your  principles ;  your  prose  I  think  very  so  so ;  but 
your  poetry  is  so  beautiful  that  I  take  in  your  Watchman  solely  on 
account  of  it.  In  justice  therefore  to  me  and  some  others  of  my 
stamp,  I  entreat  you  to  give  us  more  verse,  and  less  democratic  scur- 
rility.   Your  Admirer, — not  Esteemer.' 

'^  Have  you  read  over  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Logos  ?  It  is,  I  think, 
scarcely  possible  to  read  it,  and  not  be  convinced.  I  find  that  The 
Watchman  comes  more  easy  to  me,  so  that  I  shall  be^n  about  my 
Christian  Lectures,"  (meaning  a  publication  of  the  course  given  in 
the  preceding  year).  '^  I  will  immediately  order  for  you,  unless  you 
immediately  countermand  it.  Count  Bumford^s  Essays ;  in  No.  Y.  of 
The  Watchman  you  will  see  why."  (That  number  contained  a  crit- 
ique on  the  Essays.)  '^  I  have  inclosed  Dr.  Beddoes's  late  pamphlets, 
neither  of  them  as  yet  published.  The  Doctor  sent  them  to  me. 
♦  ♦  *  My  dutiful  love  to  your  excellent  Mother,  whom,  believe 
me,  I  think  of  frequently  and  wilii  a  pang  of  affection.  God  bless 
you.  1^11  try  and  contrive  to  scribble  a  line  and  a  half  every  time  the 
man  goes  with  T?^  Watchman  to  you. 

"  N.B.  The  Essay  on  Fasting  I  am  ashamed  of "— <in  Ko.  H  of 
The  Watchman) ; — '^  but  it  is  one  of  my  misfortunes  that  I  am  obliged 
to  publish  ex  tempore  as  well  as  compose.    God  bless  you. 

"  S,  T.  CoLKBIDOa." 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  to  Mr.  B.  Flower,  then 
the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  at  the  University : — 

"DbabSib,  .  "  April  1, 1796. 

^^  I  transmitted  to  you  by  Mr.  B a  copy  of  my  Condones  ad 

Fopuhmy  and  of  an  Address  against  the  Bills,''  (meaning  The  Plot 
Discovered).  ^^I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  ten  of  each,  car- 
riage paid,  which  you  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  (A  disposiug 
of  for  me; — ^if  not,  give  them  away.  The  one  is  an  eighteen-penqy 
affiur ; — the  other  ninepence.  I  have  likewise  inclosed  the  Kumbecs 
which  have  been  hitherto  published  of  The  Watchman  ;~«ome  of  the 
Poetry  may  perhaps  be  serviceable  to  you  iu  your  paper.  That  son- 
net on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Bill  in  your  Chronide  the 
week  before  last  was  written  by  Southey,  author  of  Joan  of  Aroi  a 
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year  and  a  half  ago,  and  sent  to  me  per  latter ;— how  it  i^ypeared 
with  the  late  Bignatare,  let  the  plagiarist  anawer.  *  *  I  have  flent 
a  copy  of  my  Poems"— (they  were  not  yet  published): — ^"  will  you 
send  them  to  Lonn  and  Deighton,  and  ask  of  them  whether  they 
would  ohoose  to  have  their  names  on  the  title  page  as  pubHAen; 
and  woidd  you  permit  me  to  hare  yours  ?  Bobinson  and,  I  believe, 
Cadell,  will  be  the  London  publishers.  Bd  so  kind  as  to  send  an  im- 
mediate answer. 

^^  Please  to  present  one  of  each  of  my  pami^ilets  to  Mir.  Hall"— 
(the  late  Robert  Hall,  the  Baptist).  ^^I  wish  I  could  reach  the  per- 
fection of  his  style.  I  think  his  style  the  beet  in  the  "Rngmii  lan- 
guage ;  if  he  haye  a  rival,  it  is  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

*^Tou  have,  of  course,  seen  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  complete  confutation  of  Paine ;  but  that  waa  no  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  most  formidable  Infidel  is  Lesshig,  the  author  d 
EnUUa  GalotU; — ^I  ought  to  have  written,  tocM,  for  he  is  dead.  His 
book  is  not  yet  translated,  and  it  is  entitled,  in  German,  *  Fragments 
of  an  Anonymous  Author.'  It  unites  the  wit  of  Yoltidre  with  the 
subtlety  of  Hume  and  the  profound  erudition  of  owr  Lardner.  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  translating  it  with  an  Answer,  but  gave  it  up,  lest 
men,  whose  tempers  and  hearts  incline  them  to  disbelief,  should  get 
hold  of  it ;  and,  though  the  answers  are  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind, 
they  may  not  be  equally  so  to  the  minds  of  others. 

*^  I  sui^Kwe  you  have  heard  that  I  am  married.  I  was  married  on 
the  4tfa  of  October. 

^^  I  rest  idl  my  poetical  credit  on  the  Religious  Musings.  Farewell ; 
with  high  esteem,  yours  sinoerdy,  8.  T.  CoLXBn>eB.'' 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

"  My  dkajb,  vbrt  dbab  Fbibnd,  "  11th  April,  1796. 

"  I  have  sent  the  6th,  6th,  and  part  of  the  7th  Number— all  as  yet 
printed.  Tour  censuree  are  all  right ;  I  wish  your  praises  were  equally 
so.  The  Essay  on  Fasts  I  mn  ashamed  of.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  and  clothed  in  the  harsh  scoffing,  of  an  IhfideL  Tou  wish  to 
have  one  long  essay ; — so  should  I  wish ;  but  so  do  not  my  subscriben 
wish.  I  feel  the  perplexities  of  my  undertddng  increase  daily.  In 
London  and  Bristol  The  Watehnum  is  read  for  its  original  matter,— 
the  news  and  debates  barely  tolerated.  The  people  of  Liverpool, 
Mandiester,  and  Birmingham,  ^  take  it  as  a  newspaper,  and  regard 
the  eesays  and  poems  as  intruders  unwished  for  and  unwelcome.  In 
short,  each  subscriber,  instead  of  regarding  himself  as  a  pohzt  in  the 
<nrcumferenoe  entitled  to  some  one  diverging  ray,  considers  me  as  the 
circumference,  and  himself  as  the  coitre  to  which  all  the  rays  ought 
to  converge.    To  teU  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  tUrfc  The  WaUhman 
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wiQ  saooeed.  ffitherto  I  ha^e  eoaroely  sold  enongii  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses ; — ^no  wonder,  when  I  tell  yon  that  on  the  200  which  Panons 
in  Paternoster  Row  sells  weekly,  he  gains  eight  shiHings  more  than  I 
do.  Nay,  I  am  oonvinoed  that  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  he  win 
hare  deared  considerably  more  by  his  200  than  I  by  the  proprietor^ 
ship  of  Hxe  whole  work. 

^^  Ck)lBC»i  has  been  indefatigable  in  my  service,  and  writes  with  sadi 
zeal  for  my  -Interests,  and  snoh  warmth  of  sorrow  for  my  sufferings, 
as  if  he  wrote  with  fire  and  tears.  God  Mess  him  t  I  wish  above  all 
things  to  realize  a  sohool.  I  oonld  be  well  content  to  plod  from 
morning  to  ni^t,  if  only  I  oonld  secare  a  secnre  competenoe ;  bnt  to 
toil  incessantly  for  uncertain  bread  weighs  me  down  to  earth. 

^^  Tour  Night-dream  has  been  greatly  admired.  Dr.  Beddoes  spoke 
in  high  commendation  of  it.  Tonr  thoughts  on  Elections  I  will  in- 
sert whenever  Parliament  is  dissolved.  I  will  insert  them  as  the 
onions  of  a  sensible  correspondent,  entering  my  individual  protest 
against  giving  a  vote  in  any  way  or  for  any  person.  If  yon  had  an 
estate  in  the  swamps  of  Essex,  you  could  not  prudently  send  an  aguish 
man  there  to  be  your  manager,-^he  would  be  unfit  for  it ; — ^yon  could 
not  honestly  send  a  hale  hearty  man  there,  for  the  situation  would  to 
a  moral  certainty  ^ve  him  the  ague.  So  with  the  Parliament : — ^T 
will  not  send  a  rogue  there ;  and  I  would  not  send  an  honest  man,  for 
it  is  twenty  to  one  that  he  will  become  a  rogue. 

^^  Count  Bumford's  Essays  you  shall  have  by  the  next  parcel  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  permission  with  respect  to  books.  I  have 
sent  down  to  you  Elegiac  Stanzas  by  Bowles ;  they  were  given  to  me, 
but  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Bowles.  I  have  sent  you  Beddow'b 
Essay  on  the  merits  of  William  Pitt ;  you  may  either  keep  it,  and  I 
will  get  another  for  myself  on  your  account,  or  if  you  see  notibing  in 
it  to  library-ize  it,  send  it  me  back  next  Thursday,  or  whenever  yon 
have  read  it.  My  own  Poems  you  will  welcome.  I  pin  all  my  po- 
etical credit  on  the  Religious  Musings.  In  the  poem  you  so  much 
admired  -in  The  WaUhmar^  for  *  Now  life  and  joy,^  read  '  New  life 
and  joy.' ''  (From  The  Hmir  when  we  shall  meet  again.)  "  Chatter- 
ton  shall  appear  modernized.  Dr.  Beddoes  intends,  I  believe,  to  give 
a  course  of  Chemistry  in  a  most  elememtofry  manner, — ^the  price,  two 
guineas.  ^  I  wish,  ardently  wfah,  you  could  possibly  attend  them,  and 
live  with  me.  My  house  is  most  beautifully  situated ;  an  excellent 
room  and  bed  are  at  your  service.  If  you  had  any  scruple  about 
putting  me  to  additional  expense,  you  should  pay  me  seven  shillings 
a  week,  and  I  should  gain  by  you. 

"Mrs.  Coleridge  is  remarkably  well,  and  sends  her  kind  love. 
Pray,  my  dear  Poole,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me  eveiy  week. 
Your  critique  on  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Religious  Musings  I  expect 
Your  dear  mother  I  long  to  see.    Tell  her  I  love  her  with  filial  re- 
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Bpectfolness.     Excellent  woman  I    Farewell ;   God  bless  yon  and 
yonr  gratefiil  and  affectionaie  S.  T.  Colsbidgb." 

Mr.  O/s  first  Tolnme  of  poems  was  published  by  Mr.  Ck>ttle  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1796,  and  his  sense  of  the  kind  condnot  of  the 
latter  to  him  thronghont  the  whole  afbir  was  expresaed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  in  a  blank  leaf  in  a  copy  of  the  work:— 

^^DkaB  COTTLl, 

"  On  the  blank  leaf  of  my  Poems  I  can  most  appropriately  write 
my  acknowledgments  to  yon  for  your  too  disinterested  conduct  in 
the  porchase  of  them.  Indeed,  if  eyer  they  should  acquire  a  x»&me 
and  character,  it  might  be  truly  said  the  world  owed  them  to  you. 
Had  it  not  been  for  you,  none  perhaps  of  them  would  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  some  not  written. 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
"  Bristol,  April  16, 1798.  S.  T.  Coueridqb." 

TO  MR  COTTLE. 

"  Mt  xveb  bkab  Gottlb,  {April)  1796. 

**  I  wiU  wait  on  you  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  till  which  hour  I 
am  on  ^  Watch.'  Tour  Wednesday's  irritation  I  of  course  accept, 
but  I  am  rather  sorry  that  you  should  add  this  eipense  to  former 
liabilities. 

^*  Two  editions  <^  my  Poems  would  barely  repay  yon.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  get  26  or  80  of  the  Poems  ready  by  to-morrow,  as  Parsons, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  has  written  to  me  pressingly  about  them  t  *  Peo- 
ple are  perpetually  asking  after  them.  All  admire  the  poetry  in  the 
Watchman,'  he  says.  I  can  send  them  with  100  of  the  first  number, 
which  he  has  written  fwr.  I  think  if  you  were  to  send  half  a  dozen 
Joans  of  Arc  (4to.  £1  1«.  Q^.)  on  sale  or  return,  it  would  not  be  amiss. 
To  all  the  places  in  the  North  we  will  send  my  Poems,  my  Coneumei^ 
and  the  Joans  of  Arc  together,  per  wagon.  You  shall  pay  the  car- 
riage for  the  London  and  Birmingham  parcels ;  I  for  the  ShefQeld, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  Poems  I  mean  to  give  away,  I  wish  to  make 
it  a  common  interest ;  that  is,  I  will  give  away  a  sheet  full  of  Son- 
nets. One  to  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  one  to  Wakefield ;  one  to  Dr.  Beddoes ; 
one  to  Wrangham — a  college  acquaintance  of  mine — an  admirer  of 
me,  and  a  pitier  of  my  principles ;— one  to  George  Augustus  Pollen, 
Esq.;  one  to  0.  Lamb;  one  to  Wordsworth;  one  to  my  brother 
George ;  and  one  to  Dr.  Parr.  These  Sonnets  I  mean  to  write  on  the 
blank  leafi  respectively,  of  each  copy.  »  »  *  ♦ 

«^  God  bless  you,  and  S.  T.  OoumDas.'^ 

"The  Sonnets,"  says  Mr.  Cottle,  "never  arrived." 
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TO  MR  POOLE. 


'  ^^  Mt  ysbt  dbab  Fbibnd,  "  6th  Ma$f,  1796. 

^^  The  heart  is  a  little  relieved,  when  Texation  oonyerta  iiMlf 
into  aDger.  Bat  from  this  privilege  I  am  ntterly  preoLnded  by  my 
own  epistolary  sins  and  negbgenoes.  Tet  in  very  trvth  thofo  moat 
be  a  hard-hearted  fellow  to  let  me  trot  for  fonr  weeks  together  every 
Thursday  to  the  Bear  Inn — ^to  receive  no  letter.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  Milton  the  carrier  did  not  deliver  my  last  pared,  bat  he 
assures  me  he  cUd. 

"  This  morning  I  received  a  truly  fraternal  letter  from  yoor  brother 
Richard,  of  Sherbom,  containing  good  and  acceptable  advice.  He 
deems  my  Religious  Musings  ^  too  metaphysical  for  common  readers.' 
I  answer — ^the  poem  was  not  written  for  common  readers.  In  so 
miscellaneous  a  collection  as  I  have  presented  to  the  Public,  nnffuJa 
cinqtu  should  be  the  motto.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  vidooa 
affectation  in  the  phraseology  of  that  poem ; — unthndder^d^  unaghoit- 
ed^  for  example/^  (Not  in  the  poem  now.)  ^^ Oood  writing  is  pro- 
duced more  effectually  by  rapidly  glancing  the  language  as  it  already 
exists  than  by  a  hasty  recourse  to  the  mint  of  invention.  The  Reli- 
gious Musings  has  more  mind  than  the  Introduction  of  B.  ii.  of  Joan 
of  Arc  {DesUny  q/  Niatum$^  Poet  W.  p.  83),  but  its  versification  is 
not  equiUly  rich.  It  has  more  passages  of  sublimity,  bat  it  has  not 
that  diffused  air  of  severe  dignity  which  characterises  my  epic  shoe. 
Have  I  estimated  my  own  performances  rightiy  f    *    •    « 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  affairs  they  are  as  bad  as  the  moat  ram* 
pant  philo-despot  could  wish  in  the  moment  of  coning.  After  Na 
XII- 1  shall  cease  to  cry  the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere.  It  fa 
not  pleasant,  Thomas  Poole,  to  have  worked  fourteen  weeks  fbr 
nothhig — for  nothing ;  nay,  to  have  giveikto  the  Pablio  in  addition  to 
that  toil,  46^.  When  I  began  the  Watchman  I  had  402.  worth  of  paper 
given  to  me ;  yet  with  this  I  shall  not  have  received  a  farthing  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  To  be  sure  I  have  been  somewhat  fleeced  and 
over-reached  by  my  London  publisher.  In  short,  my  tradesmen's 
bills  for  The  Watehman,  indnding  what  paper  I  have  boa^t  since 
the  seventh  number,  the  printing,  disc,  amount  exaotiy  to  52.  more 
than  the  whole  of  my  receipts.  0  Watchman^  theu  ha&t  wakih^i  m 
tain  I — said  the  Prophet  Esekiel,  when,  I  suppose,  he  was  taking  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  my  sorrow-saUowed  chedu. 

*^  My  phms  are  reduced  to  two ;— ^e  first  tmpraoticable,— the  see- 
end  not  likely  to  succeed. 

"  Pkn  I.  I  am  studying  Qerman,  and  in  aboat  six  weeks  shall  be 
able  to  read  that  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  Now  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  making  a  proposal  to  Robinson,  the  giiMt  Lond<m  book- 
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BcUer,  of  tnmBlatiDg  aU  the  works  of  Schiller,  which  would  make  a 
portly  qoarto,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  my  journey  and  my 
wife^s  to  and  from  Jena,  a  cheap  Grerman  University  where  Schiller 
resides,  and  allow  me  two  guineas  each  quarto  sheet,  which  would 
maintain  me.  If  I  eoald  realize  this  scheme,  I  should  there  study 
chemistry  and  anatomy,  and  bring  over  with  me  aU  the  works  of 
Semler  and  Michaelis,  the  German  theologians,  and  of  Kant,  the  great 
German  metaphysician.  On  my  return  I  would  commence  a  school 
for  eight  young  men  at  1052.  eadi,  proposing  to  perfect  them  in  the 
following  studies  in  this  order : — 1.  Man  as  an  Animal ; — ^including 
the  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  op- 
tics : — 2.  Man  as  an  Intellectual  Being ; — including  the  ancient  meta- 
I^ysicB,  tlie  system  of  Locke  and  Hartley— ^f  the  Scotch  philosophers 
— and  the  new  Kantean  system : — 8,  Man  as  a  Religious  Being ; — ^in- 
cluding an  historic  summary  of  all  religions,  and  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Then  proceeding  from 
the  individual  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  disregarding  all 
chronology,  except  that  of  mind,  I  should  perfect  them :  1 — in  the 
history  of  savage  tribes ;  2— of  semi-barbarous  nations ;  8— of  nations 
emerging  from  semi-barbarism ;  4 — of  civilized  states ;  6 — of  luxu- 
rious states;  &— of  revolutionary  states;  7— of  colonies.  During 
these  studies  I  should  intermix  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  in- 
struct my  scholars  in  bellea  letVres^  and  the  principles  of  composition. 

"  Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  one  of  my  scholars,  thus  per- 
fected, would  mi^e  a  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  member  in 
either  of  our  Houses  ? — ^Bright  bubbles  of  the  age — ebullient  brain ! 
Gracious  Heaven  I  that  a  scheme  so  big  with  advantage  to  this  king- 
dom— ^therefore  to  Europe — therefore  to  the  world — should  be  ^ 
molishable  by  one  monosyllable  from  a  bookseller's  mouth  I 

"  My  second  plan  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  abjure 
politics  and  casual  literature.  Preaching  for  hire  is  not  right ;  be- 
cause it  must  prove  a  strong  temptation  to  continue  to  profess  what 
I  may  have  ceased  to  believe,  %f  wer  maturer  Judgment  with  wider 
and  deeper  reading  should  lessen  or  destroy  my  faith  in  Christianity. 
But,  though  not  right  in  itself,  it  may  become  right  by  the  greater 
wrongness  of  the  only  alternative — ^the  remaining  in  neediness  and 
uncertainty.  That  in  the  one  case  I  should  be  exposed  to  temptation 
is  a  mere  contingency ;  that  under  necessitous  circumstances  I  am 
exposed  to  great  and  frequent  temptations  is  a  melancholy  certainty. 

'^  Write,  my  dear  Poole !  or  I  will  crimp  all  the  rampant  Billings- 
gate of  Burke  to  abuse  you.    Oount  Bumford  is  being  reprinted. 

^^  God  bless  you  and  S.  T.  CoLERmea.^' 

On  Friday,  the  18th  of  May,  1706,  the  tenth  and  last  number  of 
Th0  Watekman  i4>peared— the  author  having  wisely  accelerated  tib* 
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termination  of  a  hopeless  undertaking,  the  plan  of  which  was  as  in- 
jndicions  as  the  execution  of  it  by  him  for  any  length  of  time  iinprao- 
ticable.  Of  the  824  pages,  of  which  The  Watchman  consists,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  contain  original  matter  by  Ooleridge,  and  this 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  as  a  test  of  the  marvellous  spring  of  his 
mind  almost  immediately  afterwards  than  for  any  very  striking  merit 
of  its  own.  Still,  however,  the  nascent  philosopher  may  be  discov- 
ered in  parts ;  and  the  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  in  the  foorth  num- 
ber, may  be  justly  distinguished  as  comprising  a  perfect  summary  of 
the  arguments  applicable  on  either  side  of  that  question. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Poole  had  been  engaged  in  circulating  a  pro- 
posal amongst  a  few  common  friends  for  purchasing  a  small  annuity 
and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Ooleridge.  The  plan  was  not  in  fact  carried 
into  execution ;  but  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  0.  by  Mr.  Poole,  and 
the  following  letter  refers  to  it : — 

TO  MR  POOLR 

"  12th  May,  17M. 

"Poolk! — The  Spirit,  who  counts  the  throbbings  of  the  solitary 
heart,  knows  that  what  my  feelings  ought  to  be,  such  they  are.  If 
it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  thing,  which  I  have  not  already 
given,  I  should  be  oppressed  by  the  letter  now  before  me.  But  no  I 
I  feel  myself  rich  in  being  poor ;  and  because  I  have  nothing  to  be- 
stow, I  know  how  much  I  have  bestowed.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  make 
myself  intelligible;  but  the  strong  and  unmixed  affection  which  I 
bear  to  you,  seems  to  exclude  all  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  renders 
even  the  principle  of  esteem  latent  and  inert.  Its  presence  is  not 
perceptible,  though  its  absence  could  not  be  endured. 

"  Concerning  the  scheme  itself  I  am  nndetermined.  Not  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  receive ; — God  forbid  I  I  will  make  every  possible  exer- 
tion ;  my  industry  shall  be  at  l^ast  commensurate  with  my  learm'ng 
and  talents ; — ^if  these  do  not  procure  for  me  and  mine  the  necesary 
comforts  of  life,  I  can  receive  as  I  would  bestow,  and,  in  either  case — 
receiving  or  bestowing— be  equally  grateful  to  my  Almighty  Bene- 
factor. I  am  undetermined  therefore— not  because  I  receive  with 
pain  and  reluctance,  but — because  I  suspect  that  you  attribute  to  oth- 
ers your  own  enthusiasm  of  benevolence ;  as  if  the  sun  should  say — 
'  With  how  rich  a  purple  those  opposite  windows  are  burning!'  But 
with  God^s  permission  I  shall  talk  with  you  on  this  subject.  By  the 
last  page  of  No.  X.,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  this  day  dropped 
The  Watchman.  On  Monday  morning  I  will  go  per  caravan  to 
Bridgewater,  where,  if  yon  have  a  horse  of  tolerable  meekness  un- 
employed, you  will  let  him  meet  me. 

"  I  should  blame  you  for  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  you  have 
spoken  of  me  in  the  Proposal,  did  I  not  perceive  the  motive.    You 
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wished  to  make  it  appear  an  offering — ^not  a  fayor — and  in  excess  of 
delicacy  have,  I  fear,  fallen  into  some  grossness  of  flattery. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  very  dear  Friend.  The  widow  is  calm, 
and  amnsed  with  her  beantifdl  infant.*  We  are  all  become  more  re- 
ligions than  we  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for  all  things  I  Mrs. 
Coleridge  begs  her  kind  love  to  yon.  To  your  dea»  Mother  my  filial 
respects. 

"B.  T.  COLKRIDOK." 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Poole  at  Stowey  was  paid,  and  Mr.  0.  returned  to 
Bristol  on  the  20th  of  May,  1796.  On  his  way  back  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Poole  from  Bridgewater : — 

"  My  drab  Pools,  "  29th  May,  1Y96. 

^^This  said  caravan  does  not  leave  Bridgewater  till  nine.  In  the 
market-place  stand  the  hustings.  I  monnted,  and  pacing  the  boards, 
mnsed  on  bribery,  false-swearing,  and  other  foibles  of  election  times. 
I  have  wandered  too  by  the  river  Parret,  which  looks  as  filthy  as  if 
all  the  parrots  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  washing  their 
consciences  therein.  Dear  Gutter  of  Stowey  I  Were  I  transported 
to  Italian  plains,  and  lying  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet  which  murmured 
through  an  orange  grove,  I  would  think  of  thee,  dear  Gutter  of 
Stowey,  and  wish  that  I  were  poring  on  thee  I 

"  Bo  much  by  way  of  rant.  I  have  eaten  three  eggs,  swallowed 
sundries  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  myself,  and  I  have  seen  the  horse  fed.  When  at  Cross^ 
where  I  shall  dine,  I  shall  think  of  your  happy  dinner  celebrated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  humble  independence,  supported  by  brotherly 
iove.  I  am  writing,  you  understand,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  avoiding  anxious  thoughts.  Apropos  of  honey-pie : — Caligula  or 
Heliogabalus  (I  forget  which),  had  a  dish  of  nightingales'  tongues 
served  up.  What  think  you  of  the  stiAgs  of  bees  ?  God  bless  you. 
My  filial  love  to  your  mother,  and  fraternity  to  your  sister.  Tell 
Ellen  Oruikshanks,  that  in  my  next  parcel  to  you  I  will  send  my 
Haleewood  Poem  to  her.  Heaven  protect  her,  and  you,  and  Sara, 
and  your  Mother,  and — like  a  bad  shilling  passed  off  in  a  handiul  of 
guineas—^yonr  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  S.  T.  OOLEKIDOB. 

"P.8.  Don't  forget  to  send  by  Milton  my  old  clothes  and  linen  that 
once  was  dean — ^a  pretty  periphrans  that  I" 

The  month  of  June,  1796,  was  spent  in  Bristol,  and  some  negoti- 
ation took  place  as  to  Mr.  CM  settling  in  Nottingham,  the  particulars 

*  Mra.  Rob«rt  Lovell,  whose  huaboiid  had  been  carried  off  by  a  fe?er,  aboat  two 
jMia  after  tail  marriage  with  xoj  AaoL— 8.  a 
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of  which  the  Editor  is  unable  to  state.    On  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  Ooto- 
ridge  writee  to  Mr.  Poole. 

TO  MR.  FOOLEL 

"  My  vkby  pbab  Pools,  "  4th  July,  1796. 

*^Do  not  attribute  it  to  indolence  that  I  have  not  written  to  yoo. 
Snspense  has  been  the  real  cause  of  my  silence.  Day  after  day  I  have 
confidently  expected  some  decisiye  letter,  and  as  often  have  been  dis- 
appointed. *  Certainly  I  shall  have  one  to-morrow  noon,  and  then  I 
will  write.'  Thus  I  contemplated  the  time  of  my  silence  in  its  snuJl 
component  parts,  forgetfol  into  what  a  sum  total  they  were  swelling. 
As  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Nottingham  notwithstanding  I  have 
written  a  pressing  letter,  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  Oottle  and  Dr. 
Boddoes,  accepted  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Perry's,  the  Editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle, — ^accepted  it  with  a  heavy  and  reluctant  heart.  On 
Thursday  Perry  was  at  Bristol  for  a  few  hours,  just  time  enough  to 
attend  the  dying  moments  of  his  assocnate  in  the  editorship,  Mr.  Gbey, 
whom  Dr.  Beddoes  attended.  Perry  desired  Dr.  B.  to  infixin  me 
that,  if  I  would  come  up  to  London  and  write  for  him,  he  would 
make  me  a  regular  compensation  adequate  to  the  maintttiance  d  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  requested  an  immediate  answer  by  the 
post.  Mr.  Estlin,  and  Charles  Danvers,  and  Mr.  Wade,  are  or  were 
all  out  of  town ; — ^I  had  no  one  to  advise  with  except  Dr.  Beddoes 
and  Cottle.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it  a  good  opening  on  account  of  Qrey^ 
death ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  intention  is  to  employ  me  as  a 
mere  hackney  without  any  share  of  the  profits.  However,  as  I  am 
doing  nothing,  and  in  the  prospect  of  doing  nothing  settled,  I  was 
afraid  to  give  way  to  the  amenings  of  my  heart ;  and  accordingly  I 
accepted  his  proposal  in  general  terms,  requesting  a  line  from  him 
expressing  the  particulars  both  of  my  proposed  occupation  and  sti- 
pend. This  I  shall  receive  to-morrow,  I  suppose ;  and  if  I  do,  I  think 
of  hiring  a  horse  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  galloping  down  to  you  to 
have  all  your  advice :  which,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  for  rejecting  the 
proposals,  I  might  receive  by  post ;  but  if  for  finally  accepting  them, 
we  could  not  interchange  letters  in  a  time  suflSciently  short  for 
Perry's  needs,  and  so  he  might  procure  another  person  possibly.  At 
all  events  I  sbonld  not  like  to  leave  this  part  of  England — ^perhaps 
forever — ^without  seeing  you  once  more.  I  am  very  sad  about  it,  for 
I  love  Bristol,  and  I  do  not  love  London ;  and  besides,  local  and  tem- 
porary politics  have  become  my  aversion.  They  narrow  the  under- 
standing, and  at  least  acidulate  the  heart;  but  those  two  giants, 
yolept  Bread  and  Cheese,  bend  me  in  compliance.  I  must  do  som^ 
thing.  If  I  go,  farewell.  Philosophy  I  farewell,  the  Muse  I  fiiurewell, 
my  literary  Fame  I 
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'^My  Poems  have  been  reyiewed.  The  Monthly  has  oataraoted 
panegyric  on  me;  the  Oritioal  cascaded  it,  and  the  Analytical  drib- 
bled it  with  civility.  As  to  the  British  Oritic,  they  durst  not  condemn, 
and  they  would  not  praise— so  contented  themselves  with  commend- 
ing me  as  a  poet,  and  allowed  me  *  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  ele- 
gance of  fiction.'  I  am  so  anxious  and  uneasy  that  I  really  can  not 
write  any  ftirther.  My  kind  and  fraternal  love  to  your  Sister,  and 
my  filial  respects  to  your  dear  Mother,  and  believe  me  to  be  in  my 
head,  heart,  and  soul,  yours  most  sinoerely, 

''  S.  T.  GoLBBIDaB." 

The  Editor  can  find  no  further  trace  of  the  proposed  connection 
with  the  Morning  Obronicle ;  but  almost  immediately  after  the  date 
of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  Coleridge  received  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Evans,  then  of  Darley,  near  Derby,  to  visit  her  with  a  view  to 
his  undertaking  the  education  of  her  sons.  He  and  Mrs.  0.  accord- 
ingly went  to  Darley,  where  the  matter  was  arranged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties ;  and  Mr.  0.  returned  to  Bristol  alone  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  his  Mother  and  Brother  at  Ottery  before  leaving 
the  south  of  England  for  what  promised  to  be  a  lonj^  absence.  But 
this  project,  like  others,  ended  in  nothing.  The  other  guardians  of 
Mrs.  E.^s  sons  considered  a  public  education  proper  for  them,  and  the 
announcement  of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  0.  at  Bristol  stopped  his  further 
progress,  and  recalled  him  to  Darley.  After  a  stay  of  some  ten  days 
he  left  Darley  with  Mrs.  0.,  and  visited  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes  at 
Mostly,  near  Birmingham,  and  thence  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Poole : — 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

*^Mt  beloved  Fbiend,  "August,  1706. 

"  I  was  at  Matlock,  the  place  monodized  by  Bowles,  when  your 
letter  arrived  at  Darley,  and  I  did  not  receive  it  till  near  a  week  after- 
wards. My  very  dear  Poole,  I  wrote  to  you  the  whole  truth.  After 
the  first  moment  I  was  perfectly  composed,  and  from  that  moment  to 
the  present  have  continued  calm  and  light-hearted.  I  had  just  quitted 
you,  and  I  felt  myself  rich  in  your  love  and  esteem ;  and  yon  do  not 
know  how  rich  I  feel  myself.  O  ever  found  the  same,  and  trusted 
and  beloved  I 

"  The  last  sentences  of  your  letter  affected  me  more  than  I  can  well 
describe.  Words  and  phrases  which  might  perhaps  have  adequately 
expressed  my  feelings,  the  cold-blooded  children  of  this  world  have 
Anticipated  and  exhausted  in  their  unmeaning  gabble  of  flattery.  I 
use  common  expressions,  but  they  do  not  convey  common  feelings. 
My  heart  has  thanked  you.  I  preached  on  Faith  yesterday.  I  said 
that  Faith  was  infinitely  better  than  Good  Works,  as  the  cause  is 
greater  than  the  eflBect,-— as  a  fruitful  tree  is  better  than  its  fruits,  and 
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80  a  friendly  heart  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  kindnedses  which  it 
naturally  and  neoessafily  prompts.  It  ia  for  that  friendly  heart  that 
I  nQW  have  thanked  yon,  and  which  I  eo  eagerly  accept ;  for  with  re- 
gard to  settlement,  I  am  likely  to  he  better  off  now  than  before,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  tell  yon. 

"  I  arrived  at  Darley  on  the  Snnday.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  Monday  I 
spent  at  Darley.  On  the  Tuesday  Mrs.  Coleridge,  Miss  Willett,  and  I 
went  in  Mrs.  Evans's  carriage  to  Matlock,  where  we  stayed  tin  Satur- 
day. *  *  *  Sunday  we  spent  at  Darley,  and  on  Monday  Sara, 
Mrs.  Evans,  and  myself  visited  Oakover,  a  seat  famous  for  a  few  first- 
rates  of  Raffael  and  Titian  \  thence  to  Ham,  a  quiet  vale  hung  round 
with  wood,  beautifal  beyond  expression,  and  thence  to  Dovedale,  a 
place  beyond  expression  tremendously  sublime.  Here,  in  a  cavern  at 
the  head  of  a  divine  little  fountain,  we  dined  on  cold  meat,  and  re- 
turned to  Darley,  quite  worn  out  with  the  succession  of  sweet  sensa- 
tions. On  Tuesday  we  were  employed  in  packing  up,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday we  were  to  have  set  off.  *  *  *  But  on  the  "Wednes- 
day Dr.  Orompton,  who  had  just  returned  from  Liverpool,  called  on 
me,  and  made  me  the  followhig  proposal: — ^that  if  I  would  take 
a  house  in  Derby  and  open  a  day-school,  confining  my  number  to 
twelve  scholars,  he  would  send  three  of  his  children  on  these  terms 
— ^till  my  number  should  be  completed,  he  would  allow  me  £100  a 
year  for  them ; — ^when  the  number  should  be  complete,  he  would  give 
£21  a  year  for  each  of  them : — the  children  to  be  with  me  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five — ^the  last  two  hours  to  be  employed 
with  their  writing  or  drawing-master,  who  would  be  paid  by  the 
parents.  He  has  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  complete  my  number  al- 
most instantly.  Now  12X21  guineas  =  £252,  and  my  mornings  and 
evenings  at  my  own  disposal  =  good  things.  So  I  accepted  the  offer, 
it  being  understood  that  if  any  thing  better  offered,  I  should  accept 
it.  There  was  not  a  house  to  be  got  in  Derby ;  but  I  engaged  with 
a  man  for  a  house  now  building,  and  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
8th  of  October,  for  £12  a  year,  and  the  landlord  to  pay  all  the  taxes 
except  the  Poor  Rates.  The  landlord  is  rather  an  intelligent  fellow, 
and  has  promised  me  to  Rumfordize  the  chimneys.  The  plan  is  to 
commence  in  November;  the  intermediate  time  I  spend  at  Bristol,  at 
which  place  I  shall  arrive,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  on  Monday  mgfat 
next.  This  week  I  spend  with  Mr.  Hawkes,  at  Mosely,  near  Birming- 
ham; in  whose  shrubbery  I  now  write.  I  arrived  here  on  Friday, 
having  left  Derby  on  Friday.    I  preached  here  yesterday. 

^^  If  Sara  wiU  let  me,  I  shall  see  yon  for  a  few  days  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  Direct  your  next  letter  to  S.  T.  0.,  Oxford  Stroet,  Bris- 
tol. My  love  to  your  dear  Mother  and  Sister,  and  believe  me  affec- 
tionately your  ever  faithful  friend,  S.  T.  OouiBiDeK. 

^<I  shall  write  to  my  Mother  and  Brothers  to-morrow." 
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At  the  same  time  Mr.  0.  wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  in  t«*ms  similar  to  the 
above,  adding  that  at  Matlock  the  time  was  completely  filled  up  with 
seeing  the  oomitry,  eating,  concerts,  dec.  ^^  I  was  the  first  fiddle  ;•— 
not  in  the  concerts — ^but  eyerywhere  else,  and  the  company  wonld 
not  spare  me  twenty  minntes  together.  Snnday  I  dedicated  to  the 
drawing  np  my  sketch  of  education,  which  I  meant  to  publish,  to  try 
to  get  a  school !"  He  speaks  of  ^^  the  thrice  lovely  yaUey  of  Ham ;  a 
Tale  hung  with  beautiful  woods  all  round,  except  just  at  its  entrance, 
where,  as  you  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  you  see  a  bare 
bleak  mountain  standing  as  it  were  to  guard  the  entrance.  It  is 
without  exception  the  most  beautifol  place  I  ever  visited."  *  *  * 
He  concludes: — ^^^I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Roscoe, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  a  work  in  two  4to. 
volumes  (of  which  the  whole  first  edition  sold  in  a  month) ;  it  was 
addressed  to  Mr.- Edwards,  the  minister  here,  and  entirely  related  to 
me.  Of  me  and  my  compositions  he  writes  in  terms  of  high  admi- 
ration, and  concludes  by  desiring  Mr.  Edwards  to  let  him  know  my 
ntuation  and  prospects,  and  saying  that  if  I  would  come  and  settle  at 
Liverpool,  he  thought  a  comfortable  situation  might  be  procured  fqr 
me.    This  day  Edwards  will  write  to  him." 

Whilst  at  Birmingham,  on  Ths  Watehman  tour,  Mr.  0.  had  been 
introduced  to  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  an  em- 
inent banker  of  that  place.  At  Mosely  they  met  agaiQ,  and  the  re- 
sult of  an  intercourse  for  a  few  days  together  was  an  ardent  desire  on 
the  part  of  Lloyd  to  domesticate  himself  permanently  with  a  man 
whose  conversation  was  to  him  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  Nothing, 
however,  was  settled  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  returned 
to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  24th  of  Beptember 
he  writee  to  Mr.  Poole: — 

TO  MR  POOLR 

"My  drab,  veht  dkae  Poolb,  "  24th  September,  1796. 

"  The  heart,  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  fiame  of  virtuous 
Mendship  is  in  a  state  of  glory;  but  lest  it  should  be  exalted  above 
measure,  there  is  given  to  it  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  I  mean  that  where 
the  friendship  of  any  person  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  man^s  hap- 
piness, he  will  at  times  be  pestered  with  the  little  jealqusies  and  so- 
licitudes of  imbecile  humanity.  Since  we  last  parted  I  have  been 
gloomily  dreaming  that  you  did  not  leave  me  so  affectionately  as  yon 
were  wont  to  do.  Pardon  this  littleness  of  heart,  and  do  not  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  it.  Indeed  my  soul  seems  so  mantled  and 
wrapped  round  with  your  love  and  esteem,  that  even  a  dream  of 
losing  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  it  makes  me  shiver,  as  if  some 
tender  part  of  my  nature  were  left  uncovered  and  in  nakedness. 
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''Last  week  I  receiYed  a  letter  from  Lloyd,  inibnniiig  me  that  bk 
parents  had  given  their  joyfnl  cononrrence  to  his  residence  with  me, 
but  that,  if  it  were  possible  that  I  ootdd  be  absent  from  home  for 
three  or  fonr  days,  his  fiither  wished  particularly  to  see  me.  I  eon- 
suited  Mrs.  Ooleridge,  who  adyised  me  to  go.  *  *  Aooordingly  on 
Saturday  night  I  went  by  the  mail  to  Birmingham,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  father,  who  is  a  mild  man,  very  liberal  in  his  ideas,  and 
in  religion  an  allegoriang  Qaaker.  I  mean  that  all  the  apparently 
irrational  parts  of  his  sect  he  allegorizes  into  significations,  which  for 
the  most  part  yon  or  I  might  assent  to.  We  became  well  acquainted, 
and  he  expressed  himself  thankful  to  Heaven, '  that  his  son  was  about 
to  be  with  me.^  He  said  he  would  write  to  me  concerning  money 
mattra^B,  after  his  son  had  been  some  time  under  my  roof. 

'^  On  Tuesday  morning  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, our  medical  attendant,  informing  me  that  Mrs.  O.  was  delivered 
on  Monday,  19th  September,  1796,  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  of 
a  son,  and  that  both  she  and  the  child  were  uncommonly  w^.  I 
was  quite  annihilated  with  the  suddenness  at  the  informataon,  and  re- 
tired to  my  room  to  address  myself  to  my  Maker,  but  I  could  only 
offer  up  to  Him  the  silence  of  stupefied  feelings.  I  hastened  home, 
and  Charles  Lloyd  returned  with  me.  When  I  first  saw  the  diild,  I 
did  not  feel  that  thrill  and  overflowing  of  affection  which  I  expected. 
I  looked  on  it  with  a  melancholy  gaze ;  my  mind  was  intensely  con- 
templative, and  my  heart  only  sad.  But  when  two  hours  after,  I  saw 
it  at  the  bosom  of  its  mother — on  her  arm— and  her  eye  tearfhl  u&d 
watching  its  little  features — ^then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  gave 
it  the  kiss  of  a  Ikther.  *  *  *  *  Xhe  baby  seems  strong,  and  the 
old  nurse  has  over-persuaded  my  wife  to  discover  a  likeness  to  me  in 
its  face, — ^no  great  compliment  to  me;  for  in  truth  I  have  seen  hand- 
somer babies  in  my  life-time.  Its  name  is  David  Hartley  Ooleridge. 
I  hope  that  ere  he  be  a  man,  if  God  destines  him  for  continuance  in 
this  life,  his  head  will  be  convinced  of,  and  his  heart  saturated  with, 
the  truths  so  ably  supported  by  that  great  master  of  Christian  Phi- 
losophy. 

''Charles  Lloyd  wins  upon  me  hourly;  his  heart  is  uncommonly 
pure,  his  affections  delicate,  and  his  benevolence  enlivened,  but  not 
sicklied,  by  sensibility.  He  is  assuredly  a  man  of  great  genius ;  but 
it  must  be  in  a  UU-d-Ute  with  one  whom  he  loves  and  esteems  that 
his  colloquial  powers  open : — and  this  arises  not  from  reserve  or  want 
of  simplicity,  but  from  having  been  placed  in  situations,  where  for 
years  together  he  met  with  no  congenial  minds,  and  where  the  con- 
trariety of  his  thoughts  and  notions  to  the  thoughts  and  notions  ot 
those  around  him  induced  the  necessity  of  habitually  suppressing  his 
feelings.  His  joy  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  circumstance  of 
hia  domestication  with  me,  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  you ;  and  I  be* 
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Heve  his  fixed  plans  are  of  being  always  with  me.  His  father  told 
me,  that  if  he  saw  that  his  son  had  formed  habits  of  severe  economy, 
he  should  not  insist  upon  his  adopting  any  profession ;  as  then  his 
fiur  share  of  his  (the  father's)  wealth  wonld  be  sufficient  for  him. 

^  My  dearest  Poole,  can  you  conveniently  receive  Lloyd  and  me  in 
the  course  of  a  week?  I  have  much,  very  much,  to  say  to  you,  and 
to  consult  with  yon  about;  for  my  heart  is  heavy  respecting  Derby; 
and  my  feelings  are  so  dim  and  huddled,  that  though  I  can,  I  am  sure, 
communicate  them  to  you  by  my  looks  and  broken  sentences,  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  convey  them  in  a  letter.  C.  Lloyd  also  wishes 
much  to  know  you  personally.  I  shall  write  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper  two  of  his  sonnets  composed  by  him  in  one  evening  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  latter  of  them' alludes  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  which  he  had  received  from  me.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  by  post  immediately,  and  give  my  kind  love  to  your  sister  and 
dear  mother,  and  likewise  my  love  to  that  young  man  with  the  soul- 
beaming  face,  which  I  recollect  much  better  than  I  do  his  name.*' 
(Mr,  George  Ward  of  Over  Stowey.)  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend, 
and  believe  me  with  deep  affection  yours, 

"B.  T.  OOIEHIDOE.'* 

The  reader  of  Ooleridge^s  Poems  will  remember  the  beantifhl  lines 
To  a  young  Friend^  on  his  proposing  to  domesticate  with  the  Author, 
(P.  W.,  p.  186.)  They  were  written  at  this  time  and  addressed  to 
Lloyd ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  a  deep  impression  of  de- 
light they  would  make  on  a  mind  and  temperament  so  refined  and 
enthusiastic  as  his.  The  Sonnet  To  a  Friend  who  ashed  how  I  felt 
when  the  Nurse  Jtrst  presented  my  infant  to  me — (p.  190)  is  the  metri- 
cal version  of  a  passage  in  the  foregoing  letter.  A  short  time  before 
the  birth  of  little  Hartley  0.,  Mr.  Sou  they  had  returned  to  Bristol 
from  Portugal,  and  was  in  lodgings  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Ooleridge^s 
house  in  Oxford  Street.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them  on 
the  occasion  of  the  abandonment  of  the  American  scheme,  which  was 
first  announced  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  he  and  Ooleridge  had  ceased  to 
have  any  intercourse.  But  a  year's  absence  had  dissipated  aU  angry 
feelings,  and  after  Mr.  O.'s  return  from  Birmingham  in  the  end  of 
September,  Southey  took  the  first  step,  and  sent  over  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  word  or  two  of  conciliation.*  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  interview,  and  in  an  hour's  time  these  two  extraordinary  youths 
were  arm  in  arm  again.  They  were  indeed  of  essentially  opposite 
tempers,  powers,  and  habits ;  yet  each  well  knew  and  appreciated  the 

*  Tbe  paper  eoDtained  a  eeotence  in  EngUah  ftom  BchiUer'a  OoiMpiracy  of  Fleeeo  at 
Ctonoa.  Fifkoi  Rtakol  du  raumst  einen  Plait  in  mnner  Bnut,  den  das  Menscheng^' 
$ekUckt,  drtifach  genammen^  nieht  mtkr  heaetxea  wWd.  Fl«aool  Fleaool  tbou  leavoat  a 
ToM  in  my  bosom,  wlileh  the  hamaD  race,  thrioe  told,  will  never  AH  up.    Act  t.  ao.  16.— 

8.a 
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other, — ^perhaps  even  the  more  deeply  from  tiie  contrast  between 
them.  Circmnstances  separated  them  in  after-life ;  but  Mr.  Coleridge 
recorded  his  testimony  to  Sonthey's  character  in  this  work,*  and  in 
his  Will  referred  to  it  as  expressive  of  his  latest  convictions. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1796,  Ooleridge  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  his  friend : — 

"  My  beloved  Poole,  **  November  1,  1796. 

"  Many  cmues  have  concurred  to  prevent  my  writing  to  you,  but 
all  together  they  do  not  amount  to  a  reason.  I  have  seen  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  so  full  of  water,  that  when  turned  upside  down  not  a 
drop  has  fallen  out— -something  like  this  has  been  flie  case  with  me. 
My  heart  has  been  full,  yea,  crammed  with  anxieties  about  my  resi- 
dence near  yon.  I  so  ardently  desire  it,  that  any  disappointment 
would  chill  all  my  faculties,  like  the  tigers  of  death.  And  entertiun- 
ing  wishes  so  irrationally  strong,  I  necessarily  have  ^y-mair  dreams 
that  something  will  prevent  it — so  that  since  I  quitted  you,  I  have 
been  gloomy  as  the  month  which  even  now  has  begun  to  lower  and 
rave  on  us.  I  verily  believe,  or  rather  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  Bhonld 
have  written  to  you  within  the  period  of  my  promise,  if  I  had  not 
pledged  myself  for  a  certain  gift  of  my  Muse  to  poor  Tommy :  and 
idas  I  she  has  been  too  *  sunk  on  the  ground  in  dimmest  heaviness*  to 
permit  me  to  trifle.  Tet  intending  it  hourly  I  deferred  my  letter  d  la 
mode  the  proorastinator  I  Ah  I  me.  I  wonder  not  that  tJie  hours  fly 
so  sweetly  by  me— for  they  pass  unfreighted  with  die  duties  wlu<^ 
they  came  to  demand ! 

"    *    *    *    I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Orompton,  and  received 
from  him  a  very  kind  letter,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  parcel  I  am  ' 
about  to  convey  by  Milton. 

'^  My  Poems  are  come  to  a  second  edition,  that  is  the  first  edition 
is  sold.  I  shall  alter  the  lines  of  the  Joan  of  Arc,  and  make  one  poem 
entitled  Progress  <^  Ikropecm.  Liberty^  a  Vision; — ^the  first  line 
*^  Auspicious  Beverence  I  hush  all  meaner  song,"  &c.  and  begin  the 
volume  with  it.  Then  the  Chatterton^ — Pixies'*  Parlor^ — Effusions 
27  and  26 — To  a  young  Ass — Tell  me  on  what  holy  ground — Tks 
Sigh — Epitaph  on  an  In/ant — The  Man  of  Boss — Spring  in  a  VHr 
logo — Edmund — Lines  with  a  poem  on  the  French  Beeolution — Seven 

Sonnets,  namely,  those  at  pp.  45,  69,  60,  61,  64,  66,  66 Shurton 

Bars — My  pensive  Sara — Low  was  owr  pretty  Cot — Beligious  Jfi»- 
sings  ; — ^these  in  the  order  I  have  placed  them.  Then  another  title- 
page  with  Juvenilia  on  it,  and  an  advertisement  signifying  that  the 
Poems  were  retained  by  the  desire  of  some  friends,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  Author^s  own  opinion  of  very  in- 

•  C3i«p.  Ui.  pp.  182-90.— s.  a 
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ferior  merit.  In  thia  sheet  will  be  Ah9ene6^La  Fayette— Genmeoe 
—Eaeciugko— Autumnal  Mo<m — To  the  Nightingale— Imitation  qf 
apens&r—A  Foem  written  in  early  youth.  All  the  others  will  be 
finally  and  totally  omitted.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  Sonnst  to  SchiUer 
1  should  haye  written — ^that  hoar  I  wonld  hare  wished  to  di&— 
Lest — ^ao^t  more  mean  might  stamp  me  mortal;^ — ^the  boll  never 
Btnick  me  till  Charles  Lloyd  mentioned  it.  The  sense  is  evident 
enough,  bat  the  word  is  ridiculoosly  ambigaoos. 

^^  Lloyd  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  most  certainly  a  yonng  man  of 
great  genius.  He  desires  his  kindest  love  to  you.  I  will  write  again 
by  Milton,  for  I  really  oan  write  no  more  now — ^I  am  so  depressed. 
But  I  will  fin  op  the  letter  with  poetry  of  mine,  or  Lloyd's  or  Son- 
they*8.  Is  your  Sister  married  ?  May  the  Almighty  bless  her  I — ^may 
he  enable  her  to  make  all  her  new  friends  as  pure,  and  mild,  and 
amiable  as  herself  I — ^I  pray  in  the  fervency  of  my  soul.  Is  your  dear 
Mother  well?  My  filial  respects  to  her.  Remember  me  to  Ward. 
David  Hartley  Ooleridge  is  stout,  healthy,  and  handsome.  He  is  the 
very  miniatore  of  me.  Tour  grateful  and  affectionate  friend  and 
brother,  8.  T.  OousiDcn." 

Speaking  of  lines  by  Mr.  Southey,  called,  Ineeriptionfar  the  Oeno- 
iaph  at  BrmmoimHU^*  written  in  his  letter,  Mr.  0.  says,  '^  This  is 
beantiftil,  but  instead  of  Ermenonville  and  Rousseau  put  Yalchiusa 
and  Petrarch.  I  do  not  particularly  admire  Rousseau.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor, old  Baxter,  David  Hartley,  and  the  Bishop  of  CHoyne  are  my 
men.** 

The  following  Sonnet,  transcribed  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  has  not 
been  printed.  *  It  puts  in,*  he  says,  *  no  daim  to  poetry,  but  it  is  a 
most  fiAithiU  picture  of  my  feelings  on  a  very  interesting  event*  See 
the  Letter  to  Mr.  Poole  of  24th  September,  1706.  This  Sonnet  shows 
in  a  remarkable  way  how  little  the  Unitarianism,  which  Mr.  0.  pro- 
fessed at  this  time,  operated  ot  his  fundamental /M^in^tf  as  a  eatholio 
Christian. 

On  reeehing  a  Letter  informing  me  qftke  hiaih  ^fa  Sen. 

Whan  they  did  greet  me  Fitber,  raddea  awe 

WeighM  down  my  eplrit :  I  retti'd  and  knelt 

nunliliig  the  throne  of  graee,  hot  inly  Mt 

No  hesTeoly  vieitaUoo  npwardi  draw 

My  feeble  mind,  nor  cheering  ray  impart. 

Ah  me!  before  the  Eternal  Sire  I  brought 

Th*  mqnlet  iUenoe  of  eoaniMd  ifaonght 

And  hopeleM  foelloga :  my  o*erwhdmed  heart 

Trembled,  and  vacant  tears  Btream*d  down  my  l^oe. 

And  DOW  once  more,  O  Lord  I  to  thee  I  bend, 


•  Alltfwwda  tadoded  aaMi«  the  JMmt  PMM  orMr. 
▼OL.  m.  3  B 
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Lover ofaonte I  and groanfor  fatare graeai 
Thai,  ere  my  babe  yoath'a  perilous  maie  have  trod. 
Thy  oTenbadowing  Spirit  may  deaoead. 
And  bo  be  born  again,  aohlld  of  God! 


It  was  not  till  the  snminer  of  1797  that  the  seoond  edition  of  Mr. 
0.^8  Poems  actnally  appeared,  before  which  time  he  had  seen  ooeasioD 
to  make  many  alterations  in  the  proposed  arrangement  of^  and  had 
added  some  of  his  most  beautify  oompositions  to,  the  ooUection.  It 
is  cnrioQs,  however,  that  he  never  varied  the  diction  of  the  Sonnet  to 
Schiller  in  the  particnlar  to  which  he  refers  in  the  preceding  Letter. 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

"5,  NoYember,  1796. 
^'  Thanks,  my  hearths  warm  thankar  to  yon,  my  beloved  Friend, 
for  yonr  tender  letter  1  Indeed  I  did  not  deserve  so  land  a  one ;  but 
by  this  time  yon  have  received  my  last.  To  live  in  a  beantifol  coun- 
try, and  to  inure  myself  as  mnch-as  possible  to  the  labors  of  the  field, 
have  been  for  this  year  past  my  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at  mid- 
night. Bat  to  ei^oy  these  blessings  near  yon,  to  see  yon  daily,  to  teQ 
yon  all  my  thoughts  in  their  first  birth,  and  to  hear  yonrsi  to  be 
mingling  identities  with  yon,  as  it  were1~-the  vision-weaving  Fan^ 
has  indeed  often  pictured  such  things,  but  Hope  never  dared  whisper 
a  promise.  Disappointment  I  DisappointmeiitI  dash  not  from  my 
trembling  hand  this  bowl,  which  almost  touches  my  lips.  Envy  me 
not  this  immortal  draught,  and  I' will  forgive  thee  all  thy  persecu- 
tions I  Forgive  thee  I  Impious  1  I  will  bless  thee,  blaok-vested 
minister  of  Optimism,  stem  pioneer  of  happiness  I  Thon  hast  beoi 
the  cloud  before  me  tirom  the  day  that  I  left  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
and  was  led  through  the  way  of  a  wilderness — the  dond  that  had 
been  guiding  me  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — ^the  milk  of 
innocence,  the  honey  of  friendship  1 

"I  wanted  such  a  letter  as  yours,  for  I  am  very  unwell.  On  Wed- 
nesday night  I  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  pain  firom  my  right 
temple  to  the  tip  of  my  right  shoulder,  including  my  right  eye,  cheek, 
jaw,  and  that  side  of  the  throat.  I  was  nearly  frantic,  and  ran  about 
the  house  almost  naked,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  excite  sensa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  my  body,  and  so  to  weaken  the  enemy  by 
creating  a  division.  It  continued  from  one  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  five,  and  left  me  pale  and  fainty.  It  came  on  fitfully,  but  not  so 
violently,  several  times  on  Thursday,  and  began  severer  threats 
towards  night ;  but  I  took  between  60  and  70  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
sopped  the  Cerberus  just  as  his  mouth  began  to  open.  On  Friday  it 
only  niggled,  as  if  the  Chief  had  departed,  as  from  a  oonqnered  place, 
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and  merely  left  a  small  garrison  behind,  or  as  if  he  had  evacuated  the 
Cornea,  and  a  few  straggling  pains  only  remained.  But  this  morning 
he  returned  in  full  force,  and  his  name  is  Legion.  Giant-Fiend  of  a 
hundred  hands,  with  a  shower  of  arrowy  death  pangs  he  transpierced 

me,  and  then  he  became  a  Wolf  and  lay  gnawing  my  bones  I ^I  am 

not  mad,  most  noble  Festus!  but  in  sober  sadness  I  have  suffered  this 
day  more  bodily  pain  than  I  had  before  a  cono^tion  of.  My  ri^t 
cheek  has  certainly  been  placed  with  admirable  exactness  under  the 
focus  of  some  invisible  burning-glass,  which  concentrated  all  the  rays 
of  a  Tartarean  sun.  My  medical  attendant  decides  it  to  be  altogether 
nervous,  and  that  it  originates  either  in  severe  application,  or  exces- 
sive anxiety.  My  beloved  Poole,  in  excessive  anxiety  I  believe  it 
might  originate.  I  have  a  blister  under  my  right  ear,  and  I  take  26 
drops  of  laudanum  every  ^ve  hours,  the  ease  and  spirits  gained  by 
which  have  enabled  me  to  write  to  you  this  flighty,  but  not  exaggera- 
ting, account  With  a  gloomy  wantonness  of  imagination  I  had  been 
coquetting  with  the  hideous  possibles  of  disappointment  I  drank 
fears  like  wormwood— yea — ^made  myself  drunken  with  bitterness  ; 
for  my  ever-shaping  and  distrustful  mind  still  mingled  gall-diops,  till 
out  of  the  cup  of  Hope  I  almost  poisoned  myself  with  Despair. 

"  Your  letter  is  dated  2d  November ;  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  1st 
Tour  Sister  was  married  on  that  day ;  and  on  that  day  I  several  times 
felt  my  heart  overflowed  with  such  tendernesses  for  her,  as  made  me 
repeatedly  ejaculate  prayers  in  her  behalf.  Such  things  are  strange. 
It  may  be  superstition  to  think  about  such  correspondences;  but  it  is 
a  superstition  which  softens  the  heart,  and  leads  to  no  evil.  We  will 
caU  •n  your  dear  Sister  as  soon  as  I  am  quite  well,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  her. 

"  I  am  anxious  beyond  measure  to  be  in  the  country  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  it  were  possible  to  get  a  temporary  residence  till  Ads- 
oome  18  ready  for  us.  I  wish  we  could  have  three  rooms  in  William 
Poole's  large  house  for  the  winter.  Will  you  try  to  look  out  for  a  fit 
servant  for  us, — simple  of  heart,  physiognomically  handsome,  and 
scientific  in  vaccimulgenoe.  That  last  word  is  a  new  one,  but  soft  in 
sound,  and  full  of  expression.  Yaccimulgence  I  I  am  pleased  with 
the  word.  Write  to  me  all  things  about  yourself;  where  I  can  not 
advise,  I  can  console ;  and  communication,  which  doubles  joy,  halves 
sorrow. 
^*-  Tell  me  whether  you  think  it  at  all  possible  to  make  any  terms 

with .    You  know,  I  would  not  wish  to  touch  with  the  edge 

of  the  nail  of  my  great  toe  the  line  which  should  be  but  half  a  bar- 
ley-corn out  of  the  circle  of  the  most  trembling  delicacy !  I  will  write 
to  Gruikshanks  to-morrow,  if  God  permit  me.  Qod  bless  and  protect 
yon.  Friend  I    Brother  t    Beloved  t    Sarah's  best  love  and  Lloyd's. 
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BftTid  Hartley  is  well.    Mj  filial  love  to  yonr  dear  Mother.    Lore  to 
Ward.    Little  Tommy  I    I  often  think  of  thee  I 

^^S.  T.  OoLKRnMS." 


CbulM  Lloyd,  •pofean  of  Id  •  latter  or  mfFMher*!  in  ttie  iMk  ciMptar  w  <<  a : 
of  grml  genius,**  wee  born  Feb.  ]2tb,  1775,  died  at  VeraaUlas  Jeo.  ISih,  1830.  He  pob- 
Uahed  eonoeU  and  other  poeme  in  coi^JoocUon  with  my  Father  and  Mr.  Lamb,  in  1797, 
and  ttieee  and  Mr.  Lamb*e  were  pobllshed  together,  i^Mrt  flrom  my  Fathor*e,  the  year  af- 
lerwarda.  **  While  Lamb,**  aays  Seijeani  Tfellbord,  **  was  e^oylag  bablta  of  the  dooert 
Intimacy  with  Coleridge  in  London,  he  was  introdaced  by  him  to  a  young  poet,  whose 
name  has  oQeo  been  aeeorlstM  with  hi«— Charles  Lliiyd— the  sou  of  a  wealthy  booker  al 
Birmingham,  who  had  recently  east  off  the  tnunmels  of  the  Boclelgr  of  Friendo,  and,  smlip 
ten  with  the  lore  of  poetiy,  had  beoome  a  student  al  the  UoiTeralty  of  OsabrMge.  TImr 
he  had  been  attracted  to  Coleridge  by  the  fheeinatlon  of  his  disooarse ;  and,  having  been 
admlited  to  his  regard,  was  introdaced  by  him  to  Lemb.  LUgrd  was  endeared  both  to 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  by  a  very  amIaMe  disposition  and  a  pensive  esse  of  ihougliC ;  bat  hb 
InteUeet  bad  llule  reaemblaoee  to  that  of  either.  He  wrote,  lodeed,  pleenlng  versss,  and 
With  great  fhcUlty,— a  fhclUty  fltfal  to  excellence ;  but  his  mind  was  chiefly  remartahle  far 
the  flue  power  of  analysis  which  distinguishes  his  Lamdgn^  and  other  of  his  later  compo- 
sitions.. In  this  power  of  diserimlnailiig  and  distinguishing— carried  lo  a  pilch  almosl  of 
painftUneai  Lloyd  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled,  and  his  poena,  though  nggtd  in 
point  of  verslflcalioo,  will  be  found  by  those  who  will  read  them  with  theeslm  ntleolfcm 
they  require,  replete  with  critical  and  moral  suggcetlons  of  the  higheet  value.** 

Beside  three  orfbur  volumes  of  poetry,  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  novels  i—Edmmmd  Olieer,  pub- 
Udied  soon  after  he  became  acquainted  with  my  Father,  and  /mM,  ct  laler  dntei  AO«r 
his  marrlHge  he  settled  at  the  lakes.  ">  At  Braihay**  (the  beaotlAil  river  Brsthay  near 
Ambleside),  says  Mr.  Dequincey,  "  lived  Charles  Lloyd,  and  he  cuuld  not  In  candor  be 
considered  a  commcMi  man.  He  was  somewhat  too  Rousseauish,  bet  he  had  In  eoniuisa 
tloa  very  extraordinary  powen  Iter  analysis  of  a  ceitain  kind,  applied  to  the  phllosopbf 
of  manner*,  and  the  most  delicate  hmmcm  of  social  life ;  and  his  Translations  of  AJtah, 
together  with  his  own  puems,  show  him  to  have  been  an  accomplished  schofaur." 

My  Mother  has  often  told  me  hnw  amiable  Mr.  Lloyd  was  as  a  yonlh ;  how  klod*to  her 
little  Hartiey ;  bow  well  content  with  cottage  accommodation ;  how  poinftaQy  eeneMve  la 
aU  that  related  to  the  affoctloos.  I  remember  him  myself,  as  he  wm  in  middle  lUe,  whsn 
he  and  his  excellent  wife  were  most  (Hendly  to  my  brothers,  who  were  school-fellows  with 
their  sons.  1  did  not  at  that  time  ftally  appreciate  Mr.  Lloyd*s  InleMeetual  aiarnder,  bol 
waa  deeply  Impreased  by  the  exceeding  reflneaent  ind  eenslbUity  marked  In  bla  eenrte- 
nance  and  manners-(for  he  waa  a  gentleman  of  the  old  achool  withoat  Ita  lbrmallcy)r- 
by  the  fluent  elegance  of  his  discourse,  and,  above  all,  by  the  eloquent  pathos,  with  which 
he  described  his  painlbl  mental  experiences  and  wild  waking  dreams,  caoaed  by  a  de> 
ranged  state  of  the  nervona  system.  L«  dtl  nmu  wnd  ie^e«r#  Ut  tUns  f»*  U  aees 
predvue.  Nervous  derangement  |s  a  dear  price  to  pay  even  for  genloa  and  araribill^. 
Too  often,  even  if  not  the  direct  effect  of  theee  privileges.  It  is  the  accompanying  draw- 
back; hypochondria  may  almost  be  called  the  intellectual  man's  malady. 

Tke  Dulf  ^Ormmtd,  which  waa  wdtten  S4  yean  before  ita  puMloatlon  In  IBS,  ttwt  ta 
In  ITW,  soon  after  Mr.  Lloyd*S  residence  at  Stowey,  has  grsat  merit  ns  a  dramatie  poosH 
in  the  delineation  of  character  and  states  of  mind ;  the  plot  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  not 
only  that,  but  what  Is  worse,  in  point  of  effect,  It  Is  tediously  subjective ;  and  we  feel  the 
aollnns  of  the  piece  to  be  hnprobable  while  the  feelings  are  true  to  nature ;  yel  there  li 
trsgic  eflkct  In  the  scenes  of  the  denouement  I  understand  what  it  waa  In  Uoyd's  ijmH 
which  Mr.  Dequincey  calls  RauMsuaiitk,  He  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  temptations  to 
which  human  nature  Is  subject,  when  passions,  not  in  themselves  unworthy,  beeome, 
from  dreumsiaaese,  sins  If  Indulged,  and  tbe  aouit«  of  sin  and  mtsei7 ;  bat  the  eBbctef 
thia  piece  Is  altogalher  fhvorable  to  virtue,  and  to  tbe  parent  and  nniee  of  ririae,  a  pio« 
conviction  of  the  moral  government  of  the  workl.  The  play  contains  an  tnmt^m^  of  pa*- 
Mon,  not  aytctars  of  it  in  a  eoncrste  form,  such  as  the  works  of  pi^^iitiHrm  and  of  Bow- 
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m  jHMiit,  a  pickore  Otted  to  adto/MTnMrf  of  baoeAil  eiBMt  vpon  the  Mind,  nihar 
fhui  to  Awaken  Vumghty  which  oonDteracts  ill  tQcli  misdiief.  Indeed  I  tbink  ao  omb 
weald  have  eought  my  Father'a  daily  aoeiety  who  was  noi  predonhuully  given  lo  rafleo- 
tioo.  What  ia  very  atrikiog  in  thia  play  la  the  character  of  tha  heroine,  whoae  eamaal 
and  acrapotoiia  devotion  to  her  motiier  occaaiona  the  partial  aatrangement  of  her  lovarf 
d*OnnoDd,  and,  in  ita  eonaequeooeei  an  overwhelming  misery,  which  overtoma  her  raaioa, 
and  csoaaa  her  death,  and  thna,  throogh  remone,  worka  the  con  veralon  of  thoae  guilty  per- 
aona  of  the  drama,  who  have  heen  alavea  to  paaalon,  hot  are  not  all  "  eaalaved,  nor  whoilf 
vile."  Strong  ia  the  contraat  which  thia  play  preaenta,  in  ita  exhibition  of  the  female 
character,  with  that  of  the  celebrated  fVench  and  German  writers,  who  have  treated  aiml* 
lar  8u1^fe<^.  Men  write,—  I  have  beard  a  painter  aay,  men  even  paint,— aa  they  feel  and 
as  they  are.  Goethe'li  Margaret  haa  been  thought  equal  to  Shakapeare^a  Ophelia  and  Dea- 
denMma ;  in  aome  reapects  It  ia  ao ;  bat  it  la  like  a  pot  of  aweet  ointment  into  which  aome 
taiattaig  matter  haa  fallen.  I  think  no  Engllabmaa  of  Ooelhe'a  geaioa  and  aanalbUlty 
would  have  deacrfbed  a  maiden,  whom  it  was  hta  iotentioo  to  repreaout,  though  frail  on 
one  point,  yet  lovely  and  gentl»4iearted,  aa  capable  of  being  induced  to  give  her  poor 
old  mother  a  aleepiog  potion.  **  It  will  do  her  no  barm."  Bat  the  i^il  /— aflbctlon  glvea 
the  wtadom  of  the  aerpent  where  there  would  dae  be  but  the  almpUcity  of  the  dove.  A 
true  Enfl^iahmaa  would  have  felt  that  aueh  an  act,  ao  bold  and  nndaughterly,  blighted  at 
once  the  lily  flower,  making  it  **  put  on  darkneea"  and  ^  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeda  and 
out-worn  feeea."  In  Mr.  Uoyd^i  youthful  drama  even  the  dlsalpated  Marehioneaa,  who 
tampta  and  yi<dda  to  temptation,  is  made  to  play  a  noble  part  in  the  end,  won  back  from 
iin  by  ganerooa  feeilDg  and  atroog  aenie:  and  the  deacriptlon  of  Juha  Vl]lenettve*fe 
tender  can  of  her  mother  ia  ao  characteriatic  of  the  author,  that  I  can  not  help  quollug  a 
part  of  it  here,  though  it  la  not  among  the  powerful  parte  of  the  play. 

Deacrtbiog  how  her  aged  parenfte  extreme  infirmity  rendered  her  incapable,  without 
a  aacrlflea,  of  leavtaig  the  email  dwelling  to  which  she  had  been  accuatomed,  and  how 
this  had  prevented  her  even  from  hinting  her  lover'te  propoaal  for  their  union,  Julia  aaya, 

<•  Though  bM&d 
She  toved  this  Uttleapot.    A  happy  wife 
There  lived  ahe  with  her  ^onL    Itwaaahome 
la  which  an  only  brother,  long  since  dead, 
And  I,  were  educated :  *twB8  to  her 
Aa  the  whole  world.    Ita  acanty  garden  plot, 
The  hum  of  beea  hived  there,  which  atiU  abe  heard 
On  a  warm  sumoMr'a  day,  the  aoent  of  flowera, 
The  honey-auckle  which  trailed  round  Ita  porah. 
Its  orchard,  field,  and  trace,  her  universe  1— 
I  knew  she  could  not  long  be  spared  to  me. 
Her  suflbriagB,  when  alleviated  beat. 
Were  moat  acute :  and  1  oonld  beat  perfMm 
That  sacred  task.    I  wished  to  lengthen  outr- 
By  cooaecraflug  to  her  every  moment,— 
Her  being  to  myaelf  I  Ace." 

(<OoukllIeaveherY—  f 

I  might  have  seen  her,— such  waa  D'Ormond'a  plea 
Each  day.    But  who  her  evening  houn  could  cheart 
Her  long  and  aulitary  evening  houn  t — 
Tslk  her,  or  haply  sing  her,  to  her  sleep? 
Head  to  her?    Smooth  her  pillow  t    Lastly  make 
Morning  seem  mcMnlng  with  a  daughter's  welcome  f 
For  morning's  light  neV  visited  her  ayaa  I— 
Weill  IrBfuaedtoquitherl    D*Ormondgrew 
Abaant,  reearved,  naysptoBetic  and  petulaatl 
He  left  the  Province,  nor  haa  he  once  seat 
A  kind  inquiry  ao  t^  alleviate 
Hfs  heavy  absenoew" 

Btriuta  la  Italian  in  form,  as  much  aa  Wleland's  Ghm^iu,  btit  the  ipirtt  la  that^  tha 
Chariea  Ud^A ;  tt  OMilaiaiIha «»#  tlvM  deseripUoiia or 
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the  MBM  nflMlHedlqibqr  of  Um  loTer^  pnrion,  the  Bune  MBllnMnte  of  deep 

attend  m  ftom  the  hetrt  and  with  aspedal  air  oTreelity,  u  7%«  Z>mfte  D'O^^ 
itf  and  the  anlhor^  productions  in  genenL  The  Toraiflcetloo  is  ntlMr  hetler  Omb 
that  of  his  evUer  poema,  hot  the  want  of  eaae  and  harmony  in  tiiefloir  of  tJkm  Tcne  ia  a 
prarailing  deiiMt  in  Mr.  Lloyds  poetry,  and  often  makea  It  appear  proaale,  ei 
the  thought  is  not  BO. 

Thia  patlietle  aonnet  ta  one  of  a  Twy  intereating  set,  on  the  death  ef  Priaeffln  i 
the  antiior^  mnienial  grandmother,  indnded  In  the  Joint  vohmie : 


*tOh,8hewaaabnoatapeeehleas!  nor  oodld  hold 
Awakening  oonTerae  with  me !  (I  ahall  hleaa 
No  more  the  modulated  tendemeaa 

Of  thai  dear  Tolce!}    Alaa,  *twas  ahmnk  and  eold 

Her  honored  fhee !  iret,  wlien  I  sought  to  apeak. 
Through  her  lialf*openM  eyellda  Blw  did  aond 
Faint  looks,  that  said,  **l  would  be  yet  thy  fHendP 

And  (O  my  ehok*d  breasti)  ete  on  that ahrunk  cheek 

I  saw  one  alow  tear  roll  I  my  hand  She  took, 
Pladng  it  on  her  heart— I  heard  Iter  aigh 
■* Tla too,  too  much r*    Twaa  LoTe*alaat  agony! 

I  tore  me  from  Her  t    Twaa  her  lateat  look. 

Her  latest  acoenta— O  my  heart,  reUdn 

That  kwk,  thoaa  aeoeota,  till  we  meet  again  !"«-&  a 


CHAPTER   IV. 

(lyom  Mr.  WoitfBworth^  Btanzaa,  written  in  my  Pocket-copy  of  lliomaoB^  Gufic  ^ 

JMsImm.) 

«  Wllk  Um  then  often  walked  tai  WsDdly  gniaa, 

Or  lay  upon  the  moes  by  brook  or  tree, 

A  notloeable  Man  with  large  gray  eyea, 

Anda  pale  Ihoe  that  aeemed  undoubtefUy 

Aa  if  a  blooming  fhee  it  ooi^t  to  be ; 

Heavy  Ida  low4rang  lip  did  oft  appeer, 

Depreat  by  weight  of  musing  Phaataay ; 

Proioand hia  forehead  waa,  though  not  seTers; 

Tet  some  did  tUnk  that  he  had  little  buaiaesa  hen: 

*<  Sweet  beaTen  forefend  1  hia  waa  a  lawftd  right : 
Nolay  he  waa,  and  gameaome  as  a  boy ; 
Hia  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  deUght, 
I  Like  branchea  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy. 

Nor  lacked  hta  calmer  hours  doTloe  or  U^ 
To  baniah  listlessnees  and  Irksome  care ; 
He  would  have  teugbt  you  how  you  might  employ 
Toniself ;  and  many  did  to  htm  repidr,— 
And  oertea  not  In  rain ;  he  had  InTontion*  ran." 

Fob  Josiah  Wade,  the  genUeman  to  whom  the  letters,  placed  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  last  chapter,  were  written,  the  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Ooleridge  by  Allston  (nearly  fhU  length,  in  oils),  was  painted  at 
Rome  in  1806, — ^I  believe  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Mr.  Allston 
himself  spoke  of  it,  as  in  his  opinion  Mthf  ally  representing  his  friend's 
featores  and  expression,  snoh  as  tliey  commonly  appeared.    His  ooan- 
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tenance,  he  added,  in  his  high  poetic  mood,  was  quite  beyond  the 
painter's  art :  "  it  was  indeed  tpirit  made  msible,*^ 

Mr.  Coleridge  was  thirty- three  years  old  when  this  portrait  waa 
painted,  bat  it  wonld  be  taken  for  that  of  a  man  of  forty.  The  youtb- 
fnl,  even  boyish  look,  which  the  original  retained  for  some  years  after 
boyhood,  mnst  rather  suddenly  have  given  place,  to  a  premature  ap- 
pearance, first  of  middle-agedness,  then  of  old  age,  at  least  in  his  gen- 
eral aspect,  though  in  some  points  of  personal  appearance, — ^bis  fair 
smooth  skin  and  '^  large  gray  eyes,'  ^'  at  once  the  clearest  and  the 
deep^t" — so  a  friend  lately  described  them  to  me, — "that  I  ever 
saw,"  he  grew  not  old  to  the  last  Seijeant  Talfourd  thus  speaks  of 
what  he  was  at  three  or  four  and  forty.  "  Lamb  used  to  say  that  he 
was  inferior  to  what  he  had  been  in  his  youth;  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it ;  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  his  early  writing  which  gives 
any  idea  of  the  richness  of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured  out  at  ^his 
time  in  his  happiest  moods.  Although  he  looked  much  older  than  he 
was,  his  hair  being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person  tending  to  cor- 
pulency, there  was  about  him  no  trace  of  bodily  sickness  or  mental 
decay,  but  rather  an  air  of  voluptuous  repose.  His  benignity  of  man- 
ner placed  his  auditors  entirely  at  their  ease ;  and  inclined  them  to 
listen  delighted  to  the  sweet  low  tone  in  which  he  began  to  discourse 
on  some  high  theme.  At  first  his  tones  were  conversational:  he 
seemed  to  dally  with  the  shallows  of  the  subject  and  with  fantastic 
images  which  bordered  it :  but  gradually  the  thought  grew  deeper, 
and  the  voice  deepened  with  the  thought;  th^  stream  gathering 
strength,  seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all  things  which  opposed  its 
progress,  and  blended  them  with  its  current;  and  atretching  away 
among  regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colors,  was  lost  at  airy  distance 
in  the  horizon  of  fancy.  Coleridge  was  sometimes  induced  to  repeat 
portions  of  CTmatabel^  then  enshrined  in  manuscript  from  eyes  pro- 
fane, and  gave  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard  lines.  But  more  p^ 
culiar  in  its  beauty  than  this  was  his  recitation  of  Kubla  Khan.  Aa 
he  repeated  the  passage — 

▲  damael  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  Tirioa  onoe  I  saw : 

It  waa  an  AbyMlnlan  maid. 
And  on  ber  dnlcimer  ■be  played 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora  I 

his  voice  seemed  to  mount  and  melt  into  air,  as  the  images  grew  more 
visionary,  and  the  suggested  associations  more  remote." 

Mr.  Dequincey  thus  describes  him  at  thirty-four,  in  the  summer 
season  of  1607,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Allston's 
portrait 

'*  I  had  received  directions  for  finding  out  the  house  where  Cole- 
ridge was  visitiiig ;  aad  in  riding  down  a  main  street  of  Bridgewater, 
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I  noticed  a  gateway  correepoiidhig  (o  the  dencriptioii  giren  me. 
Under  this  was  standing,  and  gazing  about  him,  a  man  whom  I  shall 
describe.  In  height  he  might  seem  to  be  above  five  feet  eight  (he 
was  in  reality  about  an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  but  his  figure  was  of 
an  order  whidi  drowns  the  height);  his  person  was  broad  and  fall, 
and  tended  even  to  corpulence:  his  oompleorion  was  fair,  though  not 
what  painters  technically  style  fidr,  because  it  was  associated  with 
black  hair :  his  eyes  were  large  and  soft  in  th«r  expression :  and  it 
was  from  the  peculiar  appearance  ofhaae  or  dreaminess,  which  mixed 
with  their  Bght,  that  I  recognized  my  object.  This  was  CJoleridge-  I 
examined  him  steadfastly  for  a  minute  or  more:  and  it  stmok  me 
that  he  saw  neither  myself  nor  any  other  object  in  the  street  He 
was  in  a  deep  reverie,  for  I  had  dismounted,  made  two  or  three  tri- 
fling arrangements  at  an  inn  door,  and  advanced  dose  to  him,  before 
he  had  apparently  become  consdous  of  nly  presence.  The  sound  of 
my  voice,  announcing  my  own  name,  first  awoke  him ;  he  started, 
and  for  a  moment,  seemed  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  purpose  or  his 
own  situation ;  for  he  repeated  rapidly  a  number  of  words  which  had 
no  relation  to  either  of  us.  There  was  no  mawoamhoniem  his  man- 
ner, but  simple  perplexity,  and  an  apparent  difficulty  in  recovering 
his  position  among  daylight  realities.  This  Mttie  soene  over,  he  re- 
ceived me  with  a  kindness  of  manner  so  marked  that  it  mi^t  be 

called  gracious. 

^  Ooleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bdl  for  refresh- 
ments, and  omitted^o  point  of  a  courteous  reception.  He  told  me 
that  there  would  be  a  very  large  dinner-party  on  that  day,  which 
perhaps  might  be  disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger ;  but,  if  not,  he 
could  assure  me  of  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from  thcfiunily.  I 
wa^  too  anxious  to  see  him,  under  all  aspects,  to  think  of  decUniag 
this  invitation.  And  these  little  points  of  business  being  settled, 
Coleridge,  like  some  great  river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St.  liawrenoe^ 
that  had  been  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and 
suddenly  recovers  its  volume  of  waters,  and  its  mighty  musio,  swept, 
at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain 
of  eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the  most  finely 
illustrated,  and  traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  tran- 
sitions, the  most  just  and  logical,  that  it  was  possible  to  conceive." 

I  wfil  now  present  him  as  he  appeared  to  WUliam  Hazlitt  in  the 
February  of  1798,  when  he  was  littie  more  than  five-and-twenty ;  aod 
this  brings  him  back  to  t|ie  period  of  his  life  at  which  the  present 
Memoir  concludes. 

*'  It  was  in  January,  1798,  that  I  rose  one  momhig  before  daylight, 
to  walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  to  hear  this  celebrated  person  preach. 
Kever,  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I  have  sudi  another  walk 
as  this  odd,  raw,  comfortiess  one,  in  the  winter  of  t^e  jmr  ITM. 
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IJy  adet  impremom  que  ni  le  temps  ni  lea  cimmBtaneei  pewmU  ^ 
facer.  Dueee-je  vivre  dee  eUclee  entiers^  le  dotix  tempe  de  majeuneeee 
ne  petit  renaiUre  pour  moi,  ni  ieffacet  jamaie  dame  ma  mimoire. 
When  I  got  there,  the  organ  was  playing  the  hundredth  psalm,  and 
when  it  was  done,  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  ont  his  text.  ^  He 
departed  again  into  a  mountain  himee^  alone?  As  he  gave  out  ttiis 
text  his  voice  '  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes ;'  and  wlien 
he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep,  and 
distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  the  sounds  liad 
echoed  from  the  hottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that  prnyer 
might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through  the  universe.  The  idea 
of  St.  John  came  into  my  mind,  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who 
had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
The  preacher  then  lanched  into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dallying 
with  the  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war — ^upon  church 
and  state— not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation—on  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  but  as  op- 
posed to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed  the 
cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore.  He  made  a 
poetical  and  pastoral  excursion, — and  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  war, 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd  boy,  driving 
his  team  afield,  or  sitting  under  the  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old,  and  the  same  poor  country  lad, 
crimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehouse, 
turned  into  a  wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and  tricked  ont 
in  the  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 

■**  Bach  ware  the  notes  our  onee  loved  poet  eang:* 

and  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  together, 
Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Religion.  This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.  I  returned 
home  well  satisfied.  The  sun  that  was  still  laboring  pale  and  wan 
through  the  sky,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
good  eatue;  and  the  cold  dank  drops  of  dew,  that  hung  half  melted 
on  the  beard  of  the  thistle,  had  something  genial  and  refreshing  in 
them.*^ 

A  glowing  dawn  was  bit,  bnt  noon's  ftaU  blase 
or  ^«f/«e<  tf«3r  ne*er  fiUM  his  heaT*n  with  radiaaee^ 
8eane  were  the  flow*reU  on  their  steoBB  upraised 
When  sodden  shadows  east  an  evening  gloom 
0*er  those  bright  sltles  1— yet  still  those  skies  were  lorely ; 
The  roees  of  the  mom  yel  lingered  there 
When  stars  began  to  peepi»— nor  yel  exhaled, 
Wash  dew-drops  alittered  near  the  fflow-wonn*s  lamp, 
And  many  a  snatch  of  larfc-like  meludy 
'    BMtortlwihidetflltadlbrth*taldplitalh«i 

2e* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**  Lfoaniing.  power,  and  tfme, 
(Too  much  of  all)  tbiw  watitinf  in  Tain  war 
Of  fenrld  eoUoqny.    Sickmut^  'er«  trm$^ 
Wkot9  fgar$  t\f  wearjf  daifSf  he»i»gti  him  o£o««| 
£en  to  tk»  itaiet  and  hUtU  «/  kit  lif*  I 
But  it  ia  true,  no  lega,  that  atrenaoaa,  flraa. 
And  with  a  natural  gladneai,  he  malnudned 
The  dtudiil  unoonquered,  and  in  Joy 
Waa  Btrong  to  follow  the  delightful  Mnae.'* 

With  the  letter  of  November  5,  which  oonclndes  Chapter  iiL  the 
It'iographical  aketish  left  by  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  Editor  comes  to  aa 
fiid,  and  at  the  present  time  I  can  carry  it  no  further  than  to  add,  that 
ill  January,  1798,  my  Father  removed  with  his  wife  and  child,  the 
latter  then  four  months  old,  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  which  was  his 
dome  for  three  years;  that  from  that  home,  in  company  with  Mr. 
II ad  Miss  Wordsworth,  he  went,  in  September,  1798,  to  Germany,  and 
that  he  spent  fourteen  months  in  that  country,  daring  which  period 
rlie  Letters  called  Saty ranees  were  written.  Here,  however,  at  the 
end  of  this  brief  personal  record,  I  may  best  introduce  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  and  details  which  have  been  given,  respect- 
ing Mr.  Coleridge's  services  to  The  Morning  P<mt  and  The  ComrUr^ 
«poken  of  by  him  in  Chap.  z.  That  representation  has  been 
(*xcepted  against  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  Editor  of  the  former  Paper 
vvhen  my  Father  wrote  for  it,  and  half  proprietor  of  the  other.  The 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  case  he  has  already  made  public  *,*  he 
!»eem8  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
this  work  is  calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  amount  of  his 
actual  performances  on  behalf  of  those  papers  beyond  what  the 
facts  warrant ;  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  proper  to  with- 
draw that  portion  of  Chapter  z.  of  which  lie  complains,  nor  do  I 
see  that  it  must  necessarily  bear  a  construction  at  variance  with 
his  own  statements :  but  neither  would  I  republish  it  without  giving 
Mr.  Stuart^s  account  of  matters  to  which  it  refers,  eztracted  from 
letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Coleridge^s  late  Editor.  He  writes  as 
follows  from  Wykham  Park,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1885. 

^'  In  August,  1795, 1  began  to  conduct  The  Mcrmng  Post^  the  sale 
of  which  was  so  low,  only  850  per  day,  that  a  gentleman  at  that  time 
made  a  bet  with  me  that  the  Paper  was  actually  extinct. 

^^At  Christmas,  1797,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mackintosh, 

*  In  arUclea on  Jfr.  CtUeridfe,  tks  Pott^  and  hi*  ^entpt^m  writi»g»%^9^  III  tte  Qt^ 
iV  itfV«<M  or  Nl^  AuWk  July,  Ai«iut»  oC  1838L 
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Coleridge  sent  me  seTeral  pieces  of  poetry ;  up  to  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Gernumy,  about  12  pieces.^  Prose  writing  I  never  expected 
from  him  at  that  time.    He  went  to  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1798. 

"^  He  returned,  I  believe,  about  the  end  of  1799,t  and  proposed  to 
me  to  come  to  London  to  reside  near  me,  and  write  daily  for  the 
paper.  I  took  lod^ngs  for  him  in  King  Street,  Ck>vent  Gkirden.  lUe 
Morning  PoH  then  selling  2,000  daily.  Ooleridge  wrote  some  things, 
particularly,  I  remember,  Comments  on  Lord  Grenville's  reply  to 
Bonaparte's  Overtures  of  Peace,  in  January,  1800.  But  he  totally 
failed  in  the  plan  he  proposed  of  writing  daily  on  the  daily  occur- 
lenoee.'' 

Mr.  Stuart  then  gives  three  short  letters  of  Mr.  O.'s,  showing  how 
often  he  was  ill  and  incapable  of  writing  for  the  paper,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  one,  dated  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  19tii  July,  1800,  in 
which  he  promises  a  second  part  of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  but  speaks 
of  it  as  uncertain  whether  or  no  he  should  be  able  to  continue  any 
regular  spedes  of  employment  for  Mr.  S.^s  paper. 

After  noting  that  Mr.  0.  left  London  at  the  end  of  his  first  half- 
year's  engagement,  Mr.  8.  brings  forward  more  letters,  containing  ex- 
cuses cm  account  of  illness,  but  promising  a  number  of  essays:  two 
on  the  war,  as  respecting  agriculture ;  one  on  the  raising  of  rents ; 
one  on  the  riots  (com  riots  in  1600) ;  and  one  on  the  countenance  by 
Gk>vemment  of  calumnies  on  the  King ; — ^promising  also  a  second  part 
of  Htt  and  Bonaparte,  which  Mr.  8.  supposes  he  was  constantly  dun- 
ning for,  the  Character  of  Pitt,  published  in  The  M.  P.  early  in  1800, 
having  made  a  great  sensation ;  proposing  a  letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett 
on  solitary  imprisonment,  and  that  all  these  should  be  published  in 
pamphlets,  after  they  had  boen  divided  into  pieces,  and  published  in 
the  M.  P.,  he  doubting  whether  they  were  of  value  for  a  newspaper. 
Some  of  these  essays  appear  to  have  been  sent ;  it  is  not  specified 
which  or  how  many. 

^^ Early  in  1807,"  Mr.  S.  says,  "I  was  confined  by  a  violent  fever. 
Several  weeks  I  was  delirious,  and  to  my  astonishment,  when  I  re- 
covered, Pitt  was  out  of  place,  and  Home  Tooke  in  Parliament.  P 
did  not  resume  the  conduct  of  the  Paper  till  the  spring.  The  Paper 
suffered  loss." 

The  next  letter,  dated  May,  1801,  Keswick,  speaks  of  ill  health,  and 
^the  habits  of  irresolution  which  are  its  worst  consequences,"  forbid- 
ding him  to  rely  on  himself.  Mr.  S.  had  solicited  him  to  write,  and 
offmd  terms,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  form  a  new  engagement  for 

•  <•  Short  pieeM,**  Mr.  Btnut  mn»  ttMm  in  the  QtnVM.  U§g,  But  uaong  Vbtmirm 
JiVviiM, an od^  which  WM lint  piihllBh«d tn the  M.P.lnthe  Uglnniaff  of  1796, and le- 
pnblielied  in  the  nme  Paper  Mune  yean  afterwards,  and  moat  hare  helped  to  give  tt  a 
deeent  poetleal  repvtatlon,  I  think. 

t  Nov.  97f  IIW* 
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the  Paper  about  that  time.  In  a  letter  of  Sept.  1801,  he  saja,  *^  I  am 
not  80  blinded  by  authorship  as  to  beKeve  that  what  I  have  doae  la 
at  all  adequate  to  the  money  I  have  received.^  Mr.  Stuart  then  pro- 
dnoes  a  letter  with  Uie  postmark  Bridgewater,  of  Jan.  19,  160S. 
These  letters  show,  he  says,  that  in  July  and  October  I8OO1,  in  May 
1801,  on  the  80th  of  September  1801,  Ooleridge  was  at  Koswiok,  that 
in  January  1802,  he  was  at  Stowey,  that  he  oonld  not  therefore  have 
materially  contribnted  to  the  snocess  of  The  MortiM^  Pa$t,  *^  In  this 
last  year,*^  says  Mr.  Stnart,  ^^  his  Letters  to  Judge  iletoher,  and  on 
Mr.  Fox,  at  Paris,  were  published.''  The  former  were  not  pnbUshed 
till  1814.  The  six  letters  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  Sept.  20thy 
29tb,  Oct  2l8t,  Nov.  2d,  Dec.  3d,  6th,  0th  and  10th.  The  latter  ap- 
peared on  the  4th  and  9th  of  Nov.  1802.  Mr.  Stnart  speaks  of  it  as 
a  mistake  in  those  who  have  supposed  "that  the  coolness  of  Fox  to  % 
James  Mackintosh  was  occasioned  by  his  ascribing  this  ^^riolettt 
philippic,''  as  Lamb  called  it,  to  him  (Sir  James).  ^  On  those  to 
Jndge  Fletcher,"  he  says,  "  and  many  other  such  esaaya,  as  being 
rather  fit  for  pamphlets  than  newspapers,  I  did  not  set  mnoh  value. 
On  this  subject  hear  Ooleridge  himself  in  a  letter  dated  Jnne  4tb, 
1811,  when  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Street  ^^  Freshness  of  effect 
belongs  to  a  newspaper  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  literary  book :  the 
former  being  the  Zenith  and  the  latter  the  Nadir,  with  a  nmnber  of 
intennediate  degrees,  occupied  by  pamphlets,  magaxines,  reviews, 
&c.  Besides,  in  a  daOy  paper,  with  advertisements  proportioned  to 
its  large  sale,  what  is  deferred  must  four  times  in  five  be  extingnishedL 
A  newspaper  is  a  market  for  flowers  and  vegetables,  rather  than  a 
granary  or  conservatory ;  and  the  drawer  of  its  Editor  a  common  bu- 
rial ground,  not  a  catacomb  for  embalmod  mummies,  in  which  the  de- 
funct are  preserved  to  serve  in  after-times  aa  medicineB  for  the  Uving.*^ 
This  freshness  of  effect  Ooleridge  scarcely  ever  gave  to  either  The 
Morning  Poet  or  The  Courier.  He  was  occasionally  in  London 
during  my  time,  in  The  Morning  Poet  it  is  true,  but  he  nev^  gave 
the  daily  bread.  He  was  mostly  at  Keswick.  *  *  *  *  A  few 
months  in  1800,  and  a  few  weeks  in  1802,  that  was  all  the  time  he 
ever  wasted  on  The  Morning  Poet^  and  as  for  The  Courier^  it  ao- 
oepted  his  proffered  services  as  a  favor  done  to  himf"  dec. 

After  speaking  again  of  the  former  paper,  he  says,  ^^I  could  give 
many  more  reasons  for  its  rise  than  those  I  gave  in  my  former  letter, 
and  among  others  I  would  include  Ooleridge's  occasional  writings, 
though  to  them  I  would  not  set  down  more  than  one  hundredth  pari 
of  the  cause  of  success,  much  as  I  esteemed  his  writings  and  much  as 
I  would  have  given  for  a  regular  daily  assistance  by  him.  But  he 
never  wrote  a  thing  I  requested,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  he  never 
Wrote  a  thing  I  expected.  In  proof  of  thb  he  promised  me  at  my 
earnest  and  endless  request^  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  wbieh  he 
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hbnself^  at  ftrat  of  his  own  mere  motion,  had  promised ;  he  promised 
H  letter  after  letter,  year  after  year,  for  ten  yean  (last  for  The  Courier), 
yet  never  wrote  it.  Could  Coleridge  and  I  place  ourselves  thirty- 
eight  xears  back,  and  he  be  so  far  a  man  of  business  as  to  write  three 
or  four  hours  a  day,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  pay  for  his  assist- 
ance. I  would  take  him  into  partnership,^'  (whieh,  I  think,  my  Father 
would  have  declined,)  ^^  and  I  would  enable  him  to  make  a  large  for- 
tune. To  write  the  leading  paragraph  of  a  newspaper  I  would  prefer 
bim  to  Mackintosh,  Burke,  or  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.  His  obser- 
vations not  only  were  confirmed  by  good  sense,  but  displayed  exten- 
sive knowledge,  deep  thought  and  well-grounded  foresight;  they  were 
80  hrilhantiy  ornamented,  so  classically  delightfuL  They  were  the 
writings  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman,  without  personal 
sarcasm  or  iliiberality  of  any  kind.  But  when  Coleridge  wrote  in  his 
ttady  without  being  pressed,  he  wandered  and  lost  himself.  He 
should  always  have  had  the  printer's  devil  at  his  elbow  with  *  Sir,  the 
printers  want  copy.' 

^*  So  far  then  with  regard  to  7^  Morning  Faet^  which  I  finally  left 
in  August,  1808.  Throughout  the  last  year,  during  my  most  rapid 
sncoees,  Coleridge  did  not,  I  believe,  write  a  line  for  me.  Seven 
months  afterwards  I  find  Coleridge  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to 
Malta."  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to  state  that  Hr,  C.  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1806,  that  in  1807  he  was  engaged  with  his 
Play  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  early  in  1808  gave  his  lectures  at  the 
Boyal  Institution,  at  the  end  of  that  year  began  his  plan  of  The  Friend, 
which  took  him  up  till  towards  the  end  of  1809 — ^in  1811  proposed 
to  write  for  The  Courier  on  a  salary.  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  that  the 
Essays  on  the  Spaniards  were  sent  in  the  end  of  1809  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, as  some  return  for  sums  he  had  expended  on  his  account,  not 
on  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  solicitation.  He  says  that  Mr.  C.  wrote  in  The 
Cmtrier  for  his  own  convenience,  his  other  literary  projects  having 
failed,  and  that  he  wrote  for  it  agwnst  the  will  of  Mr.  Street,  the  Edi- 
tor, who,  in  accepting  his  services,  only  yielded  to  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  sug- 
ge^on.  ^  The  Cawrier,^^  he  says,  ^  required  no  assistance.  It  was, 
and  had  long  been,  the  evening  paper  of  the  highest  circulation."  In 
another  letter,  dated  7th  September,  1886,  he  speaks  thus:  ^*  The 
Courier  indeed  sold  8000  daily  for  some  years,  but  when  Street  and  I 
purchased  it  at  a  good  price  in  June,  1799,  it  sold  nearly  2000,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  selling  more.  It  was  the  apostasy  of  The  Sun 
in  1808,  Street's  good  management,  its  early  intelligence,  and  the  im- 
portance of  public  events,  that  raised  The  CourierJ*^  In  the  same 
letter  he  says,  '^  Could  Coleridge  have  written  the  leading  paragraph 
daily  his  services  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  an  occasional  essay 
or  two  could  prodnce  littie  effect.  It  was  early  and  ample  accounts 
of  domestic  ooeorrences,  as  Trials,  Executions,  Ao^  &o^  exdosively 
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early  Irish  news ;  the  earliest  French  news ;  full  Parliamentary  De- 
bates ;  Com  Riots  in  1800 ;  Procession  proclaiming  Peace ;  the  attack 
on  the  King  by  Hatfield  at  the  Theatre;  the  arrest  of  Arthor  O'Con- 
nor, respecting  which  I  was  examined  at  the  Privy  Gonndl :  it  was 
the  earliest  and  fullest  accounts  of  such  things  as  these,  while  the 
other  papers  were  negligent,  that  raised  The  Morning  Pott  from.  8IK), 
when  I  took  it  in  August,  1795,  to  4500,  when  I  sold  it  in  Aogust, 
1808,  and  then  no  other  daily  morning  paper  sold  above  8000.  It 
was  unremitting  attention  and  success  in  giving  the  best  and  earliest 
accounts  of  occurrences  that  made  7%«  Morning  Post,  and  not  the 
writings  of  any  one,  though  good  writing  is  always  an  important  fea- 
ture. I  have  known  the  Paper  served  more  by  a  minute,  fncfcareaqiM, 
lively  account  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon  than  ever  it  was  by  any 
piece  of  writing.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  newspapers  in 
this  respect.  Most  of  the  Sunday  Papers,  calling  themselves  Newtg^ 
pers,  have  no  news,  only  political  essays,  which  are  read  by  the  woil> 
ing-classes,  and  which  in  those  papers  produce  astonishing  sacoess." 
In  other  letters  he  says :  ^^The  reputation  of  the  writingB  of  any  man, 
the  mere  reputation  of  them,  would  not  serve,  or  in  the  very  slight- 
est degree  serve,  any  daily  newspaper.''  ^^Mackintosh's  reputatkm 
as  a  political  writer  was  then  much  higher  than  that  of  Ooleridge, 
and  he  was  my  brother-in-law,  known  to  have  written  for  the  Paper, 
especially  during  one  year  (1795-4),  and  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
me,  yet  I  must  confess  that  even  to  the  reputation  of  his  writing  for 
the  Paper  I  never  ascribed  any  part  of  its  success," 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Stuart  how  many  essays  in  all  Mr. 
Ooleridge  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  and  the  Courier.  Mr. 
0.  himself  mentions  several  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  wor^ 
All  these  have  been  copied,  and  will  be  republished  hereafter.  I 
happen  to  possess  also  his  contributions  to  The  Courier  in  1811. 
They  are  numerous,  though  not  daily ;  if  what  I  have  form  the  com- 
plete set  for  that  year,  which  I  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  Critique  on  Bertram  first  appeared  in  that  Paper,  I  believe  in 
1816.  Mr.  Stuart  admits  that  some  of  ihe  poems  pubUshed  by  Mr. 
0.  in  The  Momiiug  Poet  before  his  going  to  Qermany  made  a  ^^  gratt 
impression :"  that  on  Mr.  O.'s  proposing  "  personally  on  the  spot  and 
by  daily  exertion  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Papa*,"  he 
^*  grasped  at  the  engagement,"  and  '^  no  doubt  solicited"  him  ^^in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  enter  upon  it  ;'*  that  his  *^  writings  produced 
a  greater  effect  in  The  Moming  Poet  than  any  others."  In  his  letter 
of  September  19,  1886,  Mr.  S.  says,  "The  most  remarkable  things 
Ooleridge  published  in  The  Moming  Poet  were  The  I>enPe  Thougkie 
and  the  Character  of  Pitt  Each  of  these  made  a  sensation,  which 
wiy  writings  unconnected  with  the  news  of  the  day  rarely  did." 
*(«where  he  says,  "Several  hundred  sheets  extra  were  sold  by  them. 
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tnd  the  jMiper  was  in  demand  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards.  Cole- 
ridge promised  a  pair  of  portraits,  Pitt  and  Bonaparte.  I  could  not 
walk  a  bandred  yards  in  the  streets  but  I  was  stopped  by  inquiries, 
*  Wben  shall  we  hare  Bonaparte  7'  One  of  the  most  eager  of  these 
inquirers  was  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Zdueo.^^  In  the  letter  mentioned 
jost  above  he  says,  '*  At  one  time  Ooleridge  engaged  to  write  daily  for 
TAe  Cattrier  on  the  news  of  the  day,  and  he  did  attend  very  regularly 
and  wrote ;  bat  as  it  was  in  the  spring,  when  the  Paper  was  over- 
whelmed with  debates  and  advertisements  (and  Street  always  pre- 
ferring news,  and  a  short  notice  of  it  in  a  leading  paragraph  to  any 
writing  however  brilliant),  little  or  nothing  that  he  wrote  was  insert- 
ed from  want  of  room.  Of  this  he  repeatedly  complained  tu  me, 
saying  that  he  would  not  continne  to  receive  a  salary  without  render- 
ing services.  I  answered,  ^  Wait  till  Parliament  is  up ;  we  shall  then 
have  ample  room,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  yon  for  all  yon  can  give  ns.* 
When  Parliament  rose  Coleridge  disappeared,  or  at  least  discontinued 
his  services." 

The  time  here  spoken  of  was  in  June,  1811.  In  April  he  had  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Stuart  a  particular  plan  of  writing  for  T^Atf  C<mrier^  and 
on  May  5,  he  writes  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  stated  and  par- 
ticularized this  proposal  to  Mr.  Street,  and  **  iound  a  fhll  and  in  all 
appearance  a  warm  assent."  Mr.  Street,  he  says,  *^  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  both  at  the  thought  of  my  assistance  in  genera],  and 
with  the  specific  plan  of  assistance.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said^ 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Paper." 

Mr.  Stuart  has  been  ofiended  by  Mr,  Coleridge's  saying  that  he 
*^  employed  the  prime  and  manhood  of  his  intellect  in  these  labors," 
namely  for  the  Papers ;  that  they  **  added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or 
reputation ;"  that  the  ^^  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities 
of  the  week.'^  This  he  has  considered  as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and 
an  unjust  one.  It  was  not — ^Mr.  Stnart  himself  saw  that  it  was  not^- 
so  intended ;  Mr.  Coleridge's  only  olyject  was  to  show  that  he  had  not 
altogether  suffered  his  talents  to  *^rust  away  without  any  efficient 
exertion  for  his  own  good  or  that  of  bis  fellow-creatures;"  that  he  bad 
labored  more  than  would  appear  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
books  he  had  produced,  and  in  whatever  he  wrote  had  aimed  not 
merely  to  supply  his  own  temporal  wants,  but  to  benefit  his  readers 
by  bringing  high  principles  in  view.  "  For,  while  cabbage-stalks  rot 
in  dunghills,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Editor  of  The  Morning 
Past^  ^*'  I  will  never  write  what,  or  for  what,  I  do  not  think  right.  All 
that  prudence  can  justify  is  not  to  write  what  at  certain  times  one  may 
yet  think."  But  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  the  Public  would  draw  infer- 
ences from  Mr.  C.'s  language  ii\juriou8  to  himself,  though  it  was  not 
neant  of  him ;  and  heooe  he  gave  the  details  which  I  have  thought  it 
ri^ to  bring forwMd.    Ibav^aodaabtthatMr.Golaridgaluidaneb 
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aggerated  impreMlon  of  the  unomit  of  his  labors  for  7%e  Moimimf 

Post  and  The  Oouri&ry  and  that  when  he  said  that  he  had  raised  the 
sa]e  of  the  former  from  a  low  number  to  7000  daily,  he  mistook  the 
sale  of  the  latter,  which,  Mr.  Stnart  admits,  may  have  been  7000  per 
day  in  1811,  when  he  wrote  for  it  constantly,  with  that  of  The  Monk- 
inff  Po$tj  which  never  sold  above  4500.  Mr.  Stnart  says  truly,  ^  Cole- 
ridge had  a  defeotiTe  memory,  from  want  of  interast  in  common 
things ;"  and  of  this  he  brings  forward  a  strong  instance.  I  think  my 
Father^s  example  and  experience  go  to  prove  that  Newspaper  reading 
amst  ever  be  more  or  less  iigorions  to  the  pnblic  mind ;  high  and  care- 
ful writing  for  the  daily  Journal  will  never  answer :  who  conld  furnish 
noble  views  and  a  refined  moral  commentary  on  public  events  and 
occurrences  every  day  of  the  week,  or  even  every  other  day,  and  ob- 
tain a  proportionate  recompense?  On  tlie  other  hand,  a  ooarse  or 
low  sort  of  writing  on  the  important  subjects,  with  which  the  journal 
deab,  must  do  mischief.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
O.'s  articles  was  such  as  he  has  described;  he  would  naturally  be 
more  alive  to  marks  of  the  impresaon  made  by  what  he  wrote  in  par- 
ticular than  any  one  else,  even  th^  Editor ;  and  men  are  apt  to  Judge 
of  their  labors  by  intensity  as  much  as  by  quantity.  He  perhaps  ex- 
pended more  thought  on  some  of  those  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Street 
and  even  Mr.  Stuart  thought  lightly,  than  would  have  served  to  fur- 
nish a  large  amount  of  ordinary  serviceable  matter.  Mr.  Stuart  ob- 
serves, ^'  He  never  had  a  prime  and  manhood  of  intellect  in  the  seuse 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  LU.  Bioymph^.  He  had  indeed  the 
great  mind,  the  great  powers,  but  he  could  not  use  them  for  the  prsss 
with  regularity  and  vigor.*  He  was  always  ill."  This  may  h&ve 
been  true ;  yet  it  was  during  what  ought  to  have  been  the  best  yeara 
of  his  life  that  he  wrote  for  the  Papers,  and  doubtless  what  he  did 
produce  helped  to  exhaust  his  scanty  stock  of  bodily  power,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  as  many  books  as  he  might  have  done,  had 
eircumstances  permitted  him  to  use  his  pen,  not  for  )HX)curing  ^  the 
necessities  of  the  week,*'  but  in  the  manner  most  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  and  ultimately  most  useftd  to  the  public.  '*  Such  things  ss 
Tfu  Momia^  Po9t  and  money,"  says  Mr.  S.,  in  ihe  GmHemaaCs  MoQik' 
•iiw,  ^  never  settled  upon  his  mind."  I  believe  that  such  things  «m- 
MttUd  his  mind,  and  made  him,  as  the  lampooner  sud,  with  a  some- 
what diflferent  allusion,  '^Like  taaman  on  double  business  bound, 
who  both  neglects."  Tliis  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  all  connected 
with  him.  Le  eUH  noui  vend  toyjours  lea  hiena  qu*il  nove  prodigy 
may  be  applied  to  my  poor  Father  emphatically. 

*  "He  Oftver  eould  write  s  tiling  that  wm  immediately  reqniied  of  bim,'*n7«  Mr* 
8.,  Id  die  Gentlemaa'a  Maguine,  of  May,  1838.  "  The  thonght  of  compulaleo  illwiiMJ 
Um.   I  ooald  name  other  able  literary  mea  la  thto  nnftiftaiiato  pUg^"   Qm  at  ffes 
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In  regard  to  the  remiineration  he  reoeiTed,  I  da  not  hring  forward 
the  partiffulan  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  of  hia  liberal  dealingB  witli  Mr. 
Ck>leridge,  simply  because  the  rehearsal -of  them  woold  be  tedious,  and 
oonld  answer  no  end.  Snob  details  may  be  superseded  by  the  gen- 
eral declaration,  that  I  believe  my  Father  to  have  received  from  Mr. 
Stnart  far  more  than  the  market  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  Pa- 
pers whioh  that  gentleman  was  concerned  in.  Mr.  Stuart  says  that 
be  ^  pfdd  at  the  time  as  highly  as  such  writings  were  paid  for,"  and 
to  Mr.  CoIeridge^s  satisfaction,  which  my  Father^s  own  letters  cer- 
tainly testify ;  and  concludes  the  account  of  sums  advanced  by  him  to 
Mr.  0.,  when  he  was  not  writing  for  the  paper,  by  saying  that  he  had 
^  at  least  7002.  of  him  beside  many  acts  of  kindness."  A  considerable 
part  of  this  was  spent  on  stamps  and  paper  for  77^  Friend ;  two 
hundred  of  it  was  given  after  the  publication  of  the  Biogra^ia 
LUenma. 

Mr.  Coleridge  eipresaed  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Stuart  and  sense  of  his 
kindness  very  strongly  in  letters  to  himself,  but  not  more  stron^^y 
than  to  others.  He  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1809,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Quaker  persuasion 
at  Leeds,  as  ^^  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  managed  by  a  thorough  strong  and  sound  Judgment,  and  ren- 
dered innocuous  by  a  good  heart" — as  a  *^  most  wise,  disinterested, 
kind,  and  constant  Mend."  In  a  letter  to  my  Mother,  written  on  hit 
return  firom  Malta,  he  says,  **  Stuart  is  a  fHend,  and  a  firiend  indeed." 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward  these  particulars— (I  and 
those  equally  concerned  with  myself) — ^not  only  out  of  a  regard  to 
tmth  and  openness,  that  the  language  of  tiiis  work  respecting  71^ 
Mbming  Ptmt  and  The  Courier  may  not  be  interpreted  in  any  way 
contrary  to  fact,  which,  I  think,  it  need  not  be ;  but  also  in  gratitude 
to  a  man  who  was  serviceable  and  friendly  to  my  Fathw  during  many 
years  of  his  life ;  who  appreciated  his  merits  as  a  prose  writer  when 
they  were  not  generally  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  by  whose  aid 
hifl  prindpal  prose  work.  The  JFhiendj  was  brought  before  the  public. 
I  do  not  complain  in  the  least  of  his  stating  the  fbetB  of  my  Father^s 
newspaper  writings;  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done — as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time — ^there  toas  something  to  complain  of.  Let 
me  add  that  I  consider  his  representation  of  my  Father^s  feeltngs  on 
certain  occasions  altogether  incredible,  and  deeply  regret  these  pieces 
of  bad  construing,  dictated  by  resentment,  in  one  who  was  once  so 
truly  his  friend. 

My  Father  certainly  does  not  assert,  as  Mr.  Stuart  represents  him 
as  having  asserted  in  the  Literary  Biography^  that  he  ^  made  the  fot- 
tones  of  The  Maming  Pest  and  I%e  Courier^  and  was  inadequately 
paid."  He  speaks  of  his  writings  as  having  been  in  fVirtheranoe  of 
Oevemment.    I  have  no  doubt  be  thought  ttiat  th»y  wer»  servioetUe 
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to  QoTemment  and  to  his  country,  and  that  while  they  brongfat  upoo 
him  the  enmity  of  the  anti-ministerial  and  Bonapartean  party,  and 
every  poaaible  hindrance  to  his  literary  oareer  which  the  meet  hostile 
and  oontemptaoDs  criticism  of  a  leading  jonmal  conld  effect,  they  were 
unrewarded  in  any  other  quarter.  There  was  tmth  in  one  half  of 
Haz]itt'8  sarcasm,  *^  His  politics  turned — hit  not  to  account.^  ^'From 
Government,  or  the  friends  of  €K>vemment  P'  says  Mr.  Stuart,  ^*  Why 
Coleridge  was  attacking  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  in  180Q,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  In  1801,  when  the  Addingtons  came 
into  power,  he  wrote  little  or  nothing  in  The  Morwhig  Pott;  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  he  wrote  one  or  two  able  essays  against  Bonaparte 
in  relation  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  he  published  in  that  paper, 
at  that  lime,  a  letter  or  two  to  Judge  Fletcher.*'  This  last  sentence 
is  a  double  mistake,  as  I  have  already  shown.  "  At  that  time  the 
newspaper  press  generally  condemned  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in 
the  severest  manner;  and  no  part  of  it  more  severely  than  The 
Morning  Poet  by  my  own  writings.  Oobbett  attacked  Fox,  ^bo,  but 
The  Morning  Poet  was  the  most  distinguished  on  this  subject,  and 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  was  great.  The  qualified  opposition  to 
Government  was  not  given  to  Pitt^  ministry,  but  to  Addington's. 
To  Pitt  The  Morning  Poet  was  always,  in  my  time,  deddedly  opposed. 
I  supported  Addington  against  Bonaparte,  during  tiie  Peace  of  Amiens, 
with  all  my  power,  and  in  the  summer  of  1808  Mr.  Estoourt  came 
to  me  with  a  message  of  thanks  firom  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  A.  of- 
fering any  thing  I  wished.  I  declined  the  ofSsr.  It  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  1804^  a  year  after  I  had  finally  left  The  Morning  Poet  that, 
in  I%e  Gourier^  I  supported  Pitt  against  Bonaparte,  on  the  same 
grounds  I  had  supported  Kr.  Addington,  Pitt  having  become  again 
prime  minister,  to  protect  Lord  Melville  against  the  fifth  danse. 
Ooleridge  confiues  things.  The  qualified  support  of  the  ministry,  he 
alludes  to,  applies  wholly  to  The  Courier J^  I  do  not  see  the  matoial 
discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  my  Father's,  when  he  says 
that  The  Morning  Poet  was  "  anti-fninieterialy  indeed,  but  with  ftr 
greater  earnestness  and  ceal,  both  anti-jaoobin  and  anti-gallican,"  and 
that  it  proved  a  far  more  useM  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most 
important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered 
moderately  antMniniet&rial^  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eulogist 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  ^^that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  The  Morning 
Pott  is  a  pledge  that  genuine  impartiality  with  a  respectable  portion 
of  literary  talent  wUl  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper  ^oi^iout  mtn" 
ieterial  patronage,^^  and  that  fh>m  *'  the  eommeneement  ^  the  Adding- 
ton adminittration^^  whatever  he  himself  had  written  ^*  in  The  Mom' 
ing  Pott  or  Courier  was  in  defence  of  Government.''  In  the  prece- 
ding paragraph  he  argues  that  neither  Mr.  Percival  nor  ^'  the  present 
administntion"  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt 
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In  what  degree  my  Fatlier^s  writingB  oontributed  to  the  reputation 
and  sQCoera  of  The  Morning  Poit  can  not  at  thia  distance  of  time  be 
precuely  settled.  It  must  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  what  occasions 
success  in  9uch  enterprises,  if  Mr.  Stuart's  own  brother  could  attrib- 
ute that  of  The  Mondng  Paat  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ^^  though  with 
less  reason  even  than  if  he  had  ascribed  it  to  Coleridge."  The  long 
story  told  to  show  that  booksellers  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  O.'s  hav- 
ing produced  any  effect  on  the  paper,  and  when  they  set  up  a  rival 
journal,  never  cared  to  obtain  his  servioes,  but  eagerly  secured  those 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  assistant,  George  Lane,  does  not  quite  decide  the 
question;  for  booksellers,  though,  as  Mr.  Stuart  says,  ^^ knowing 
men"  in  such  matters,  are  not  omniaeierU  even  in  what  concerns  their 
own  business.  If  the  anti-gallioan  policy  of  The  Morning  Poet  ^^  in- 
creased its  circulation,"  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  influence  of  my 
Fatiier's  writings,  though  not  numerous,  and  indirectly  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Editor, — who  rates  his  converBational  powers  as 
highly  as  it  is  usual  to  rate  them — in  directing  the  tone  and  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  the  paper,  must  have  served  it  materially. 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  anti-gallican  ipirit  that  governed  7%e 
Morning  Poet^  though  he  may  not  have  performed  aa  much  ai  the 
letter  as  he  fancied. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  witii  quodng  part  of  a  letter  of  my 
Father's  on  the  subject  of  The  Courier^  to  which  Mr.  Stuart,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  dedares  himself  to  have  replied,  that  **  as  long  as 
he  actively  interfered,  the  Paper  was  conducted  on  1^  independent 
principles  aUnded  to  by  Obleridge, "  but  that,  for  reasons  which  he 
states,  he  found  it  best^  from  the  year  1811,  to  ^  leave  Street  entirely 
to  his  own  course ;"  and  ^'  so  it  (gradually  ^d  into  a  mere  ministerial 
journal — an  instrument  of  the  Treasury :"  *^  acquired  a  high  charac- 
ter for  being  the  organ  of  Qovemment,  and  obtained  a  great  circula- 
tion ;  but  became  odious  to  the  mob— excited  by  the  fidsehoods  of  the 

weekly  journals." 

"  Wednesday,  8th  May,  1816. 

^i  James  GiUman's,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
^  Mt  bbab  Stuabt,  Highgate. 

*^  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  been  reflecting  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  somewhat  on  7%«  Courier  in 
general.  With  all  my  weight  of /ouUb  (and  no  one  is  less  likely  to 
underrate  them  than  myself),  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  selfish 
motives  in  my  friendships,  or  even  in  the  cultivation  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  by  you  placed  among  them.  When  we 
first  knew  each  other,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of 
both  our  lives,  at  the  very  turn  of  the  flood ;  and  I  can  never  cease 
to  reflect  with  affectionate  deU^^t  on  the  steadiness  and  independence 
of  your  conduct  and  principles,  and  how,  for  so  many  years,  with 
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litde  ABsnstaaoe  from  others,  ftnd  with  one  main  guide,  a  aympatliiiiDg 
tact  for  the  real  sense,  feeling,  and  impnlses  of  the  respeetabU  part  of 
the  English  nation,  you  went  on  so  aaspicionsly,  and  likewise  so  f^ 
fKtively.  It  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  an  hyperbole  to  affirm,  that 
yon  did  more  against  the  Frwioh  scheme  of  Oontinental  dominatiQii 
than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  done ;  or  rather,  Wellington  could 
neither  have  been  supplied  by  the  Ifinisters,  nor  the  Ministers  snp> 
ported  by  the  nation,  but  for  tiie  lone  first  given,  and  then  oonstanUy 
kept  up  by  the  plain,  nn-ministerial,  anti-opposition,  anti-Jaoobin, 
anti-Gbdlioan,  anti-Napoleon  spirit  of  year  writings,  aided  by  a  ool- 
loqnial  style  and  evident  good  sense,  in  which,  as  acting  on  an  im- 
mense mass  of  knowledge  of  existing  men  and  existing  cironmstanoes, 
yon  are  superior  to  any  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life-time.  In- 
deed you  are  the  only  human  being,  of  whom  I  can  say  with  severe 
truth,  that  I  never  conversed  wiiii  you  for  an  boor  without  remem- 
berable  instruction ;  and  with  the  same  simplicity  I  dare  affirm  my 
belief,  that  my  greater  knowledge  of  man  has  been  useful  to  you, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  things,  not  so  useftxl  as  your  knowledge 
of  men  has  been  to  me.*' 

^^  Now,  with  such  convictions,  my  dear  Stuart,  how  is  it  posnble 
that  I  can  look  back  on  the  conduct  of  The  Cowrtety  from  the  period 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  restoration,  without  some  pain  9  Tou  can  not 
be  seriously  offended  or  affironted.with  me,  if^  in  this  deep  confidence 
and  in  a  letter,  which,  or  its  contents,  can  meet  no  eye  but  your 
own,  I  venturg  to  declare,  that  though  since  then  much  has  been 
done,  very  much  of  high  utility  to  the  country,  by  and  under  Mr. 
Street,  yet  Tke  Courier  itself  has  gradually  lost  that  sanctifying 
spirit  which  was  the  life  of  its  life,  and  without  which,  even  the  beet 
and  soundest  principles  lose  half  their  eflBdot  on  the  human  mind;  I 
mean,  the  frdtih  in  the  faith  of  the  person  and  paper  which  brings 
them  forward.  They  are  attributed  to  the  aooidefU  of  th^  hi4>pen* 
ing  to  be  for  such  a  side,  or  for  such  a  party.  In  short,  there  is  no 
longer  any  root  in  the  paper,  out  of  which  all  the  various  brandies 
and  frnits,  and  even  flattering  leaves,  are  seen  or  believed  to  grow. 
But  it  is  the  old  tree,  barked  round  above  the  root,  though  the  dr- 
cnlar  decortication  is  so  small  and  so  neatly  filled  up  and  colored  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  but  iaits  efifects,  excellent  fruit  still  hanging  oa 
the  boughs,  but  they  are  tied  on  by  threads  and  hairs.** 

^^  In  all  this  I  am  well  aware,  that  you  are  no  otherwise  to  be  blamed 
than  in  permitting  that  whioh,  without  disturbance  to  your  heart  and 
tranquillity,  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  prevented  or  effectively 
modified.  But  the  whole  plan  of  Street  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
motiveless  from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  affected  by  the  grossest 
miscalculations,  in  respect  even  of  pecuniaiy  interests.  For,  had  the 
paper  maintained  and  asserted  not  only  its  independeace,  but  its  v^ 
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pearanoe  of  it; — it  is  true  that  Mr.  Street  might  not  have  had  Mr.  A. 
to  dine  with  him,  or  received  ad  many  nods  and  shakes  of  the  hand 
from  Lord  this  or  that ;  bat  at  least  eqaally  tme,  that  the  ministry 
would  have  been  far  more  effeotiyely  served,  and  that  (I  speak  from 
facts)  both  the  paper  and  its  oondnotor  woald  have  been  held  by  the 
adherents  of  ministers  in  far  higher  respect;  and  after  all,  ministers 
do  not  ioM  newspapers  in  their  hearts,  not  even  those  that  support 
them ;  indeed  it  seems  epidemic  among  Parliament  men  in  general  to 
affect  to  look  down  upon  and  despise  newspapers,  to  which  they  owe 
-J^  of  their  inflnenoe  and  character,  and  at  least  fths  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  phraseology.  Enongh  I  bnm  the  letter,  and  forgive  the  wri- 
ter, for  the  parity  and  affectionateness  of  his  motive." — Quoted  from 
the  Glentleman*s  Magazine  of  June,  1888. 

One  other  point  connected  with  Mr.  O.'s  writing  for  public  journals 
I  must  advert  to  before  concluding  this  chapter.  Mr.  Cottle  finds  want 
of  memory  in  some  part  of  the  narrative,  contained  in  this  work,  re* 
specting  the  publication  of  'The  Wdteh$nan;  it  is  as  well  to  let  him 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  way,  which  he  does  as  follows : — *^  The  plain 
&ct  is,  I  purchased  the  whole  of  the  paper  for  The  WaUhmar^  allow- 
ing Mr.  O.  to  have  it  at  prime  cost,  and  receiving  small  sums  from  Mr. 
C  occasionally,  in  liquidation.  I  became  responsible,  also,  with  Mr. 
B.  for  printing  the  work,  by  which  means,  I  reduced  the  price  per 
sheet,  as  a  bookseller,  (1000)  from  fifty  shillings  to  thirty-five  shillings. 
Mr.  O.  paid  me  for  the  paper  in  fractions,  as  he  found  it  convenient, 
bat  from  the  imperfection  of  Mr.  Goleridge^s  own  receipts,  I  never 
received  the  whole.  It  was  a  losing  concern  altogether,  and  I  was 
willing^  and  did  bear,  uncomplaining,  my  portion  of  the  loss.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  statement,  and  that  of  Coleridge,  in 
his  Biogrqphia  JUteraria,  A  defect  of  memory  must  have  existed, 
arising  out  of  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years;  but  my  notices,  made 
at  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  mistake.  There  were  but  twenty  sheets 
in  the  whole  ten  numbers  of  The  Watchman^  which,  at  tbirty-fiVe 
shillings  per  sheets  came  to  only  thirty-five  pounds.  The  paper 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  printing. 

^I  can  not  refrain  from  observing  further,  that  my  loss  was  aug- 
mented from  another  cause.  Mr.  C.  states  in  the*  above  work,  that 
his  London  publisher  never  paid  him  *one  farthing,'  but  ^set  him  at 
defiance.'  I  also  was  more  than  his  equal  companion  in  this  misfor- 
tune. The  thirty  copies  of  Mr.  C.'s  poems,  and  the  six  ^Joane  of 
Arc^  (referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter)  found  a  ready  sale,  by  this 
sud  *  indefatigable  London  publisher,'  and  large  and  freiQi  orders  were 
received,  so  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  myself  successively  participated 
in  two  very  opposite  sets  of  feeling ;  the  one  of  exultation  that  our 
publications  had  found  90  good  a  eaU;  and  the  other  of  depreuion^ 
that  the  time  of  payment  never  arrived  P' 
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I  take  this  opiK>rtniiity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  many  kind  acta 
and  much  friendly  conduct  of  Mr.  Oottle  towards  my  Father,  ofteo 
spoken  of  to  me  £y  my  dear  departed  Mother,  into  whose  heart  all 
benefits  sunk  deep,  and  by  whom  he  was  ever  remembered  with  re> 
spect  and  affection.    If  I  still  regard  with  any  disapproval  his  poUi- 
cation  of  letters  exposing  his  friend's  unhappy  bondage  to  opimn  and 
consequent  embarrassments  and  deep  distress  of  mind,  it  is  not  that  I 
would  have  wished  a  broad  influencive  fact  in  the  history  of  one, 
whose  peculiar  gifts  had  made  him  in  some  degree  an  object  of  pnblie 
interest,  to  be  finally  concealed,  supposing  it  to  be  attested,  as  this 
has  been,  by  clear  unambiguous  documents.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Oottle 
in  thinking  that  he  would  himself  have  desired,  even  to  the  last,  that 
whatever  benefit  the  world  might  obtain  by  the  knowledge  of  his  suf- 
ferings from  opium, — ^the  calamity  which  the  unregulaUd  use  of  this 
drug  had  been  to  him — ^into  which  he  first  fell  ignorantly  and  inno- 
cently— (not  as  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said,  to  restore  the  *'  riot  of  his  an- 
imal spirits,^'  when  *^  yonthfttl  blood  no  longer  sustained  it,''  but  as  a 
relief  from  bodily  pain  and  nervous  irritation) — that  others  might 
avoid  the  rock,  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  his  happiness  for  so  long 
a  time  was  wrecked ;  and  this  from  the  same  benevolent  feeling,  which 
prompted  him  earnestly  to  desire  that  his  body  should  be  opened 
after  his  death,  in  the  hope  that  some  cause  of  his  life-long  pains  ia 
the  region  of  the  bowels  might  be  discovered,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  might  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  runedy  for  like 
affiiotions.    Such  a  wish  indeed,  on  the  former  point,  as  well  as  after- 
wards on  the  latter,  he  once  strongly  expressed ;  but  I  believe  my- 
self to  be  speaking  equally  in  his  spirit  when  I  say,  tiiat  all  such  con- 
siderations of  advantage  to  the  public  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
prior  claims  of  private  and  natural  interests.    My  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  the  wiser  and  better  plan  for  persons  connected  with  those,  whose 
feats  of  extraordinary  strength  have  drawn  the  public  gaze  upon  them, 
to  endure  patiently  that  their  frailties  should  be  gazed  and  wondered 
at  too ;  and  even  if  they  think,  that  any  refiection  to  them  of  such 
celebrity,  on  such  conditions,  is  far  more  to  be  deprecated  than  de- 
sired, still  to  consider  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  determine  their 
lot,  in  this  respect,  but  are  to  take  it  as  it  has  been  determined  for 
them,  Independently  of  their  will,  with  its  peculiar  pains  and  privi- 
leges annexed  to  it.    I  believe  that  most  of  them  would  be  like  the 
sickly  queen  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Peronella,  who  repented  when  she 
had  obtained  the  country  maiden's  youth,  and  health  at  the  loss  of 
rank  and  riches.    Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  not  a  choice  of  evils, 
nor  can  exchange  the  aches  and  pains  of  their  portion,  or  its  wrinkles 
and  blemishes, — for  a  fair  and  painless  Obscurity.    These  remarks, 
however,  refer  only  to  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  parties  privately 
affected  by  such  exposures.    Others  are  bound  to  care  for  them  sb 
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thej  are  not  bound  to  care  for  themselves.  If  a  finished  portrait  of 
one,  in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned,  is  dae  to  the  world,  they 
alone  can  be  the  debtors,  for  the  property  by  Inheritance  is  in  them. 
Other  persons,  without  their  leave,  should  not  undertake  to  give  any 
flQoh  portndt;  their  duties  move  on  a  different  plane;  nor  can  they 
rightfully  feel  themselves  "entitled"  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr. 
Deqnincey,  while  I  venture  to  dissent  from  his  judgment),  '^to  notice 
the  most  striking  aspects  of  his  character,  of  his  disposition  and  his 
manners,  as  so  many  reflex  indications  of  his  intellectual  constitution," 
if  this  involves  the  publication  of  letters  on  private  subjects,  the  re- 
lation of  domestic  circumstances  and  other  such  personalities  affecting 
the  living.  I  am  sure  at  least  that  conscience  would  prohibit  me  fh>m 
any  saoh  oonrse.  I  should  never  think  the  public  good  a  sufficient 
apology  for  publishing  the  secret  history  of  any  man  or  woman  what- 
ever, who  had  oonneotioDB  remaining  upon  earth ;  but  if  I  were  pos- 
sessed oi  private  notices  respecting  one  in  whom  the  world  takes  an 
interest,  should  think  it  right  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  nearest 
relationa,  leaving  it  to  them  to  deal  with  such  documents,  as  a  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  the  public,  and  what  belongs  to  openness  and  hon- 
esty, may  demand. 


Of  an  the  censors  of  Hr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Deqnincey  is  the  one  whose 
remarks  are  most  worthy  of  attention ;  those  of  the  rest  in  general 
are  but  views  taken  from  a  distance,  and  filled  up  by  conjecture, 
views  taken  by  a  medium  so  thick  with  opinion^  even  if  not  clouded 
"With  vanity  and  self-love,  that  it  resembles  a  horn  more  than  glass  or 
the  transpicuous  air ; — ^The  Opium-eater,  as  he  has  called  himself 
had  sufficient  inward  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  his  criticism  to 
be  capable  in  some  degree  of  beholding  his  mind,  as  it  actuaUy  ex- 
isted, in  aU  the  intermingling  shades  of  individual  reality ;  and  in  few 
minds  have  these  shades  been  more  subtly  intermingled  than  in  my 
Father's.  But  Mr.  Dequincey's  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  not  the  man 
himself ;  for  besides  that  his  knowledge  of  what  concerned  him  out- 
wardly was  imperfect,  the  inward  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken 
was  far  from  entire,  and  he  has  written  as  if  it  were  greater  than  it  really 
was.  I  can  not  but  coigecture,  from  what  he  has  disclosed  concerning 
himself^  that  on  some  points  he  has  seen  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  too  much 
in  the  mirror  of  his  own.  His  sketches  of  my  Father's  life  and  char- 
acter are,  like  all  that  he  writes,  so  finely  written,  that  the  blots  on 
the  narrative  are  the  more  to  be  deplored.  One  of  these  blots  is  the 
passage  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  iA  the  last  paragraph  : 
'4  believe  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  first  began  the  use  of  opium,  not 
as  a  relief  from  any  bodily  pains  or  nervous  irritations — for  his  con- 
stitution was  strong  and  excellent — ^but  as  a  source  of  luxurious  sen* 
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satioiiB.  It  Ib  a  great  misfortune,  at  least  it  is  a  great  pain,  to  have 
iasted  the  enchanted  cap  of  yonthM  rapture  incident  to  the  poetie 
temperament.  Coleridge,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  Cenantety  wanted 
better  bread  than  was  made  with  wheat."  Mr.  Deqninoey  mistook  a 
constitntion  tfaitt  had  vigor  in  it  for  a  vigorons  oonstitation*  His  . 
body  was  originally  fill  of  life,  bat  it  was  fall  of  death  also  from  the 
first ;  there  was  in  him  a  slow  poison,  which  gradoaUy  leavened  the 
whole  lamp,  and  by  which  his  moscolar  frame  was  prematorely 
slackened  and  stapled.  Mr.  Staart  says  that  his  letters  are  ^one 
oontinaed  flow  of  complaint  of  ill  health  and  incapacity  from  ill 
health."  This  is  trae  of  all  his  letterB^(all  the  »ets  of  them)— which 
have  come  ander  my  eye,  even  those  written  before  he  went  to  Malta, 
where  his  opiam  habits  were  confirmed.  Indeed  it  was  in  seardi  of 
health  that  he  visited  the  Mediterranean,-^for  one  in  his  oonditkm 
of  nerves  a  most  ill-advised  measare, — I  believe  that  the  climate  of 
South  Italy  is  poison  to  most  persons  who  saffer  from  relaxation  and 
tendency  to  low  fever.  If  my  Father  soogfat  more  firom  opiom  than 
the  mere  absence  of  pain,  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  Inmriona 
sensations  or  the  glowing  phantasmagoria  of  passive  dreams;  but 
that  the  power  of  the  medicine  might  keep  down  the  agitations  of 
his  nervous  system,  Hke  a  strong  hand  grasping  the  jangled  strini^ 
of  some  shattered  lyre, — ^that  he  might  once  more  lightly  flash  along 

^Like  tboae  trtm  tklflb,  unknown  of  yon, 
On  winding  lakes  and  ilten  wido, 
That  aak  no  aid  of  aail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  apite  of  wind  or  tido,'*— 

released,  for  a  time  at  leasts  from  the  tyranny  of  ailments,  which,  by 
a  spell  of  wretchedness,  fix  the  thooghts  upon  themselves,  perpetoal- 
ly  drawing  them  inwards,  as  into  a  stifling  golf.  A  letter  of  his  has 
been  given  in  this  Supplement,  which  records  his  first  experience  of 
opinm :  he  had  recoorse  to  it  in  that  instance  for  violent  pun  in  the 
&ce,  afterwards  he  sought  relief  in  the  same  way  from  the  snfiEeiiDgii 
of  rheumatism. 

I  shall  condude  this  chapter  with  a  poetical  sketch  drawn  from  my 
Father  by  a  friend,  who  knew  him  daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
alter  spending  a  few  days  with  him  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1815.* 

(^Prond  lot  li  his,  whoaa  oomprahenaiTe  soul 
Keon  for  the  parta,  eapadoua  for  tlie  whole, 

-        «    ■ 

*  The  pamcebelooga  to  liim,  aa  ftr  aa  **  heart's  deep  foraaej.**  It  oondaded^  witen 
first  written,  with  a  reference  to  the  unhappy  thraldom  of  his  powers,  of  which  I  hare 
|>een  speeking ;  for,  at  that  time,  saya  the  writer,  in  a  prirate  eommunteadoB,  **  be  was 
not  BO  well  rsgttlated  in  hH  babita  and  labors  anerwarda.'*  The  wssua  are  ftosa  a 
JUyiadd  Piem  for  TMtranc* :  in  two  dialogoea,  by  John  Kenyon.  I  wish  thai  I  had 
space  ti>  quote  the  sweet  lines  that  follow,  relating  to  the  author's  own  character  and  feel- 
ings, and  his  chiklhood  peased  ^  in  our  Garib  lale."  lliey  do  JusHee  to  Mr. 
bvmiUty  and  ehssi'ftiliiess,  in  what  they  aay  vf  hhoaal^  bat  aal  to  Ma  povwik 
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Tteiiglit*^  mlBgled  hQM  ou  ■e|»rat«,  dark  from  In^Mf 

Like  the  floe  lens  that  bUIs  the  aolsr  light ; 

Then  recompoee  again  th'  harmonious  rays, 

And  poar  them  powerful  in  ooUected  blase— 

Wakening,  where'er  th«]r  giaaoe,  eraattoos  new, 

In  beauty  steeped,  nor  leas  to  nature  tme ; 

With  eloqnenoe  that  hurls  lh>m  reason's  throne 

A  voioe  of  might,  or  pleads  In  plty«b  tone : 

To  aglttite,  to  melt»  to  win,  to  aoothe, 

Yet  kindling  evor  on  the  side  of  truth ; 

Or  swerred,  by  no  base  interest  warped  awry. 

But  erring  in  his  heart's  deep  ferreney : 

Geaioa  t>r  him  asaerta  Che  unthwarted  datm. 

With  these  to  mate       the  sacrod  f%w  of  Ikme— 

Kxplore,  like  them,  new  regions  for  mankind, 

And  leaTe,  like  theirs,  a  deathleas  name  behind.** 


CHAPTEE   VI. 

f  By  whatlUaseAMled,  am  I  to  be  Judged  by  my  feOow-men;  what  I  smM  hsTe  done 

is  a  question  for  my  own  oonsoienoe."— S.  T.  C. 

As  the  Biographia  LiUraria  does  not  mention  all  Mr.  Ooleridge*s 
writings,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclnsion,  to  give  some  aooonnt  of 
them  here. 

The  Poetical  Works  in  three  Tolnmes  indnde  the  JvMnile  Poemt^ 
Sibylline  Lea^es^  Aneient  Mariner^  Chrktdbel,  Bemarse,  Zapdya^  and 
Wallenstein, 

The  first  volnme  of  Jurenile  Poems  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1796.  It  contains  three  sonnets  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  poetical 
Epistle  which  he  called  "  Sara's,"  but  of  which  my  Mother  told  me 
she  wrote  but  little.  Indeed  it  is  not  yery  like  some  simple  affecting 
▼erses,  which  were  whoUy  by  herself,  on  the  death  of  her  beautiful 
infant,  Berkeley,  in  1799.  In  May,  1797,  Mr.  0.  put  forth  a  collection 
of  poems,  containing  all  that  were  in  his  first  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty  pieces  and  the  addition  of  ten  new  ones  and  a  consid- 
erable  number  by  his  friends,  Lloyd  and  Lamb.  The  Ancient  Mori- 
neTy  Zovey  The  Nightingale,  The  Foster  Mother's  Tale  first  appeared 
with  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  summer  of  1798. 
There  was  a  third  edition  of  the  Ju/oenUe  Poems  by  themselves  in 
1808,  with  the  original  motto  from  Statins,  IhUx  ew<»rum,  te.  SUo^ 
Lib.  vr.  A  spirit  of  almost  child-like  sociability  seemed  to  reign 
among  these  young  poets — ^they  were  fond  of  joint  publications. 

Wallenstein^  a  Play  translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  ap- 
peared in  1800.  ChristdM  was  not  published  till  April,  1816,  but 
written^  the  flnt  part  at  Stowey  in  1797,  the  second  at  Eeawiok  In 

VOL.  m.  2  F 
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1800.  It  went  Into  a  third  edition  in  the  fint  year.  The  fragment 
called  Kvhla  Khan^  oompoeed  in  1797,  and  the  Pain^  qfSUtp^  which 
was  annexed  to  the  former  by  way  of  contrast,  were  published  with 
the  first  edition  of  Ohrutabd^  in  1816. 

The  Tragedy  called  Bemone  was  written  in  the  smnmer  and  aatmnn 
of  1797,  but  not  represented  on  the  stage  till  1813,  when  it  was  per- 
formed at  Drory  Lane — on  the  authority  of  an  old  play-bill  of  the 
Galne  Theatre,  ^^with  nnbonnded  applanse  thirty  snooessiTe  ni^tB." 
On  ^'  the  success  of  the  EemoTM^'*  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  14th  of  Febraary,  1818 : 

"  The  receipt  of  your  heart-engendered  lines  were  sweeter  than  an 
unexpected  strain  of  sweetest  music ; — or  in  humbler  phrase,  it  was 
the  only  pleasurable  sensation  whidi  the  mtecen  of  the  Bemone  has 
given  me.  I  have  read  of^  or  perhaps  only  imagined,  a  punishment 
in  Arabia,  in  which  the  culprit  was  so  bricked  up  as  to  be  unable  to 
tnm  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  while  in  front  was  placed  a 
high  heap  of  barren  sand  glittering  under  the  vertical  snn.  Some 
slight  analogue  of  this,  I  have  myself  suffered  from  the  mere  nnnsnal- 
ness  of  having  my  attention  forcibly  directed  to  a  subject  whid^  per- 
mitted neitiier  sequence  of  imagery,  nor  series  of  reasoning.  No 
grocer^s  apprentice,  after  his  first  month*s  permitted  riot,  was  ever 
sicker  of  figs  and  raisins  tiian  I  of  hearing  about  the  Remane,  The 
endless  rat-a-tat-tat  at  our  blaok-and-blue  bruised  door,  and  my  three 
master  fiends,  proof-sheets,  letters  (for  I  have  a  raging  epistolopho- 
bia),  and  worse  than  these — invitations  to  large  dinners,  which  I  can 
not  refbse  without  offence  and  imputation  of  pride,  nor  accept  with- 
out disturbance  of  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick  aching  stomach 
for  two  days  after — oppress  me  so  that  my  spirits  quite  sink  under  it 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  Play  since  the  first  night  It  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  Theatre.  They  will  get  £8,000  or  £10,000  by  it, 
and  I  shall  get  more  than  all  my  literary  labors  put  together,  nay, 
thrice  as  much,  subtracting  my  heavy  losses  in  The  Walekmim  and 
I%6  Friendy  induding  the  copyright" 

The  manuscript  of  the  BrnnoreCy  immediately  after  it  was  written, 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "who,"  says  my  Father,  in  the  Pre&oe 
to  the  first  Edition,  "  by  a  twice  conveyed  recommendation  (in  the 
year  1797)  had  urged  me  to  write  a  Tragedy  for  his  theatre,  who,  on 
my  objection  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  stage  tactics,  had 
promised  that  h»  would  himself  make  the  necessary  alterations,  if  the 
piece  should  be  at  all  representable."  He,  however,  neither  gave  him 
any  answer,  nor  returned  him  the  manuscript,  which  he  suffered  to 
wander  about  the  town  from  his  house,  and  my  Father  goes  on  to  say, 
**not  only  asserted  that  the  Play  was  r^eoted  because  I  would  not 
tubmit  to  the  alteration  of  one  ludicrous  line,  but  finally,  in  the  year 
.180#,  amused  and  delighted  (as  who  was  ever  in  hb  society,  if  I  may 
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tnut  the  nnirenal  report  withont  being  amiued  and  delisted  9)  a 
large  oompany  at  the  house  of  a  highly  respectable  Member  of  Par- 
liament^ with  the  ridicnle  of  the  Tragedy,  as  a  fair  tpe&imen  of  the 
whole  of  which  he  adduced  a  line : 

*  Drip !  drip  I  drip !  there's  nothiog  here  but  dripping.'* 

'^In  the  original  copy  of  the  Piay,  in  the  firat  scene  of  the  Ibnrth 

act,  Isidore  had  commenced  his  soliloquy  in  the  cavem  with  the 

words: 

' '  Dripl  drip  I  a  oeaaeleH  eoimd  of  waterdrops,*— 


as  far  as  I  can  at  present  recollect :  for,  on  the  possible  ludicrous  as- 
sociation being  pointed  ont  to  me,  I  instantly  and  thankfally  struck 
ont  the  line.'^  I  repeat  this  story  as  told  by  Mr.  0.  himself,  because 
it  has  been  otherwise  told  by  others.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was 
more  pointedly  than  faithfully  told  to  him,  and  can  never  believe  that 
Mr.  8.  represented  a  ludicrous  line  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
Play,  or  his  tenacious  adherence  to  it  as  the  reason  for  its  rejection. 
I  dare  say  he  thought  it,  as  Lord  Byron  afterwards  thought  ZapolyOj 
"•  beautiful  but  not  practicable."  Mr.  Coleridge  felt  that  he  had  some 
claim  to  a  friendly  spirit  of  criticism  in  that  quarter,  because  he  had 
'^  devoted  the  firstlings  of  his  talents,"  as  he  says  in  a  marginal  note, 
^*to  the  celebration  of  Sheridan's  genius,"t  and  after  the  treatment 
described  '*  not  only  never  spoke  unkindly  or  resentfully  of  it,  but  ac- 
tually was  zealous  and  frequent  in  defending  and  praising  his  public 
principles  and  conduct  in  the  Morning  Post" — of  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
8.  knew  nothing.  However,  in  lighter  moods,  my  Father  laughed  at 
Sheridan's  joke  as  much  as  any  of  his  auditors  could  have  done  in 
1806,  and  repeated  with  great  effect  and  mock  solemnity,  "Drip ! — 
Drip  I — ^Drip  1 — ^nothing  but  dripping."  I  suppose  it  was  at  this  time 
— the  winter  of  1806-7 — ^that  he  made  an  unsnccessfhl  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  Tragedy  at  Drury  Lane. 

When  first  written  this  Play  had  been  called  Osorio,  from  the  prin- 
cipal character,  whose  name  my  Father  afterwards  improved  into  Or- 
donio.    I  believe  he  in  some  degree  altered,  if  he  did  not  absolutely 

*  A  certain  feir  poeteae,  encore  raplendissamte  ie  hwntl,  if  she  eT«r  easts  her  eye  on 
tbts  page,  will  lake  no  offence  at  its  contenta,  nor  wlU  her  filial  feelings  qnarrel  angrily 
wiUi  mine.  The  **  dripping,"  whatever  its  unction  may  once  have  been,  la  stale  enough 
now ;  bat  the  story  has  freshness  in  it  yet  Such  neglects  as  that  of  Mr.  S.  In  not  return- 
*«g  the  H.S.  of  Rm»r»«  are  always  excusable  In  public  men  of  great  and  varioos  ooeop»< 
tion ;  but  the  lesson  to  the  literary  aspirant  is  Just  the  same  aa  if  he  had  been  ever  so 
blamable.  My  Father's  whole  history  is  a  lesaon  to  the  professors  of  literature,  and  that 
which  relates  to  the  Rtmorse  la  a  small  but  signlflcant  part  of  it,  teaching  patience 
and  hope,  while  it  may  serve  to  repress  the  expectation,  that  money  and  credit  can  soon 
and  certainly  be  obtained,  even  by  writers  possessed  of  genius  not  whoOy  unaccompa- 
nied with  popular  ability,  and  who  have  been  flivored  with  an  introduction  to  some  of 
the  leaders  and  guides  of  the  pabUe,  men  of  taste  and  talent  and  general  Influenoe. 

t  See  hia  Sonnet  to  Sheridan.   Foet.  Works,  VIL  p.  (10. 
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recast,  the  three  last  acts  after  the  failure  with  Mr.  Sheridan^  who 
probably  led  him  to  see  their  unfitness  for  theatrical  representadon. 
But  of  this  point  I  have  not  certain  knowledge.  It  was  when  Drary 
Lane  was  under  the  management  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  former,  that  it  was  produced  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Gillman  says,  ^'  Although  Mr.  Whitbread  did  not  give 
it  the  advantage  of  a  single  new  scene,  yet  the  popularity  of  the  Play 
was  such,  that  the  principal  actor  (Mr.  Roe),  who  had  performed  in 
it  with  great  success,  made  choice  of  it  for  his  benefit  night,  and  it 
brought  an  overflowing  house."  This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge took  up  his  residence  at  Highgate,  in  April,  1816.  After  aU  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  this  drama  is  a  strain  of  poetry y  and  tike  all, 
not  only  dramatic  poems,  but  highly  poetic  dramas,  not  to  be  fuDy 
appreciated  on  the  stage. 

Zapolya  came  before  the  public  in  1817.  The  stage  fate  of  this 
piece  is  alluded  to  in  the  B.  L.  Mr.  Gillman  mentions  that  it  was 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  then  the  critic  for  Brury  Lane,  who  rejected 
the  Play,  and  complained  of  its  '^  metaphysics" — a  term  which  is  not, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  be  strictly  construed,  but,  when  used  in  familiar 
tdk,  seems  merely  to  denote  whatever  is  too  fine-spun,  in  the  texture 
of  thought  and  speech,  for  common  wear ;  whatever  is  not  readily 
apprehensible  and  generally  acceptable.  School-boys  call  every  thing 
in  books  or  discourse,  which^  is  graver  or  tenderer  than  they  like, 
^^  metaphyncsy  2^.  Kinnaird  may  have  judged  quite  rightly  that  the 
Play  was  too  metaphyHcal  for  our  theatres  in  their  present  state, 
though  certainly  plays  as  metaphysical  were  once  well  received  on  the 
stage.  ZapoJ/ya^  however,  had  a  favorable  audience  from  the  public 
as  a  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  Gillman  says  this  Christmas  TaJe,  which 
the  author  ^^  never  sat  down  to  write,  but  dictated  while  walldng  up 
and  down  the  room,  became  so  immediately  popular  that  2,000  copies 
were  sold  in  six  weeks." 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  Sibylline  Leaoee^  *'  in  allusion  to 
the  fragmentary  and  widely  scattered  state  in  which  they  had  been 
long  suffered  to  remain,"  appeared  in  1817,  about  the  same  time  with 
Zapolya^  the  Biographia  LiteraHa^  and  the  first  Lay  Sermon. 

The  MiseeUaneaue  Poems  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  the 
author^s  life,  many  of  them  in  his  later  years.  I  believe  that  Youth 
and  Age  was  written  before  he  left  the  North  of  England  in  1810, 
when  he  was  about  seven  or  eight-and-thirty,— early  indeed,  for  the 
poet  to  say  of  himself 

**  I  Me  iheao  lookB  in  illTery  dlpi, 
Tbifl  drooping  gait,  this  nltared  die: 
Bat  sprias^d*  blonoms  on  thy  Up«i 
And  tmn  take  tonfthint  ttom  thiao  ofti.'* 
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The  whole  of  the  Poetiedl  WorJa^  with  the  ezoeption  of  a  few  which 
must  be  incorporated  in  a  fotare  edition,  are  contained  in  that  in  three 
Tolnmee.  The  FaU  of  Bobetpierre^  an  Historic  drama,  of  which  the 
first  act  was  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  poblished  September  22, 
1794,  is  printed  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Lit  Remains,  This  first  act 
contains  the  Song  on  Domestic  Peace,  In  the  blank  verse  there  are 
some  £unt  dawnings  of  his  matarer  style,  as  in  these  lines : 

**  The  winged  houra  that  BcatterM  roaes  roniKl  me, 
Languid  and  sad,  drag  their  slow  oourae  aloi^« 
And  ahake  big  gaU-dropa  from  their  heary  wings**— 

and  in  these : — 

**  Why,  thou  haat  been  the  month'piece  of  all  horrors, 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouchM  for  murder  I    Now 
Aloof  tbuu  Blandest  from  the  tottering  pillar. 
Or,  like  a  flrightened  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hideat  thy  pale  face  in  the-skirla  U— Mercy  /** 

bnt  it  contains  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  peculiar  original  powers,  and 
some  of  the  lines  are  in  school-boy  taste ;  for  instance, 

-  ^  While  Borrow  aad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her. 
Hangs  o''et  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye.'* 

Yet  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  composition,  in  1797,  which 
has  been  called  his  Annvs  Mircibilia^  he  had  reached  his  poetical 
zenith.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  from  original  temperament, 
and  the  excitement  of  circumstances,  my  Father  lived  fast. 

He  had  four  poetical  epochs,  which  represented,  in  some  sort,  boy- 
hood, youthful  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the  decline  of  life.  The 
first  commenced  a  little  on  this  side  childhood,  when  he  wrote  Time 
real  and  Imaginary^  and  ended  in  1796.  This  period  embraces  the 
Juvenile  Poems,  concluding  with  Religious  Mushiga^  written  on  the 
Christinas  Eve  of  1794,  a  few  months  after  The  Fall  of  Robespierre: 
The  Destiny  of  Nations  was  composed  a  little  earlier.  Lewti^  written 
in  1795,  The  Julian  Harp^  and  Reflection  on  hating  left  a  place  of 
Retirement^  written  soon  after,  are  more  finished  poems,  and  exhibit 
more  of  his  peculiar  vein  than  any  which  he  wrote  before  them ; 
though  one  poet,  Mr.  Bowles,  has  said  that  he  never  surpassed  the 
Religious  Musings  I  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  belongs  to  1796. 
The  Lines  to  a  Friend  (Charles  Lamb)  uiho  had  declared  his  intention 
of  writing  no  more  poetry,  and  those  To  a  Young  Friend  (Charles 
Lloyd),  were  composed  in  the  same  year.  These  poems  of  1794-6-^ 
may  be  considered  intermediate  in  power  as  in  time,  and  so  forming 
a  link  between  the  first  epoch  and  the  next. 
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Then  came  his  poetao  prime,  which  oommenoed  with  the  Ode  to  th§ 
Departing  Tear,  composed  at  the  end  of  Becembery  1796.  The  year 
following,  the  five-and-twentieth  of  his  life,  prodaced  The  Andemi 
Mariner,  Love,  and  The  Dark  Ladie^  the  first  part  of  Ohrietabel,  JTuMi 
Ehan,  B&moru,  in  its  original  cast,  FrofMe,  and  Thie  Lme-ttee  bower. 
Tears  in  Solitude,  The  Nightingale,  and  The  Wandertnga  of  (7ati>  were 
written  in  1798.  Froet  at  Midnight,  The  Picture,  the  Linee  to  the 
Bee.  G,  Coleridge,  and  those  To  W.  Wordeworth^  are  all  of  this  same 
Stowey  period.  It  was  in  June,  1797,  that  my  Father  began  to  be  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  this  doubtless  gave  an  impulse  to 
his  mind.  The  Hymn  he/ore  Sunrise,  and  other  strains  produced  in 
Germany,  link  this  period  to  the  next  The  Bexametere  written  durimg 
a  temporary  hlindnees,  and  the  CatuUian  HendecoeyUahlee  (which  are 
freely  tran^ated  from  Matthisson^s  Mileeiechee  Mahrehen),  Mr.  Cottle 
seems  to  place  in  1797,  but  the  Author  has  marked  the  former  as  pro- 
duced in  1799,  and  I  believe  that  the  latter  are  of  the  same  date.  The 
Night  Scene,  Myrtle  leqf  that  ill  beeped.  Maiden  that  with  euUen  brow, 
are  of  this  period,  and  so  I  beUeve  are  Linee  compoeed  in  a  eoneert- 
room,  and  some  others. 

'^e  poems  which  succeed  are  distinguished  from  those  of  my 
Fatber^s  Stowey  life  by  a  less  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  they  have, 
l)ut  not  the  clear,  bright  mountain  flame  of  his  earlier  poetry.  Their 
meditative  vein  is  graver,  and  they  seem  tinged  with  the  sombre  hues 
of  middle  age ;  though  some  of  them  were  written  before  the  Author 
was  thirty-five  years  old.  A  characteristic  poem  of  this  period  is 
Defection,  an  Ode :  composed  at  Keswick,  April  4, 1802.  WaUenetem 
had  been  written  in  London  in  1800.  The  Three  Graves  was  composed 
in  1806  or  6 ;  the  second  part  of  Chrietaibe^  soon  after  the  Autfaor^s 
settling  in  the  Lake  country  (in  1801);  Youth  and  Age  not  long  be- 
fore he  quitted  it  as  a  residence  forever  (in  1810).  Becolleetione  of 
Love  must  have  been  written  on  his  return  to  Keswick  from  Malta  in 
1806 :  7*he  Mappy  Hu^nd  at  that  time,  or  earlier.  The  small  frag- 
ment called  The  Knight^s  Tomb  probably  belongs  to  the  North.  The 
DeviPs  Thoughts  appeared  in  The  Morning  Post  in  1800.  This  pro- 
duction certainly  has  in  it  more  of  youthful  sprightiiness  than  of  mid- 
dle-aged soberness ;  still  it  is  less  fantastic,  and  has  more  of  world- 
wisdom  in  its  satire  than  the  War  Eclogue  of  1796.    The  Complaint 

*  Ckrutahd  was  condemned  bj  the  Edinburgh  Beiiew  In  good  compa&y,  that  of  71* 
Wkiu  Doe.  The  two  poems  might  be  compared  to  Salm's  two  Leonoraa,  which  seem  tbe 
beantlfhl  perMmiflcation  of  sunahtne  and  of  pensive  riiadow.  None  of  taj  Uncle  (BIr. 
SoatheyVi)  Lauroaie  Odes,  not  even  that  beantlftal  one  on  the  death  of  fhe  PrineMi 
Chariotte,  shaU  form  a  third  with  these,  but  let  ThaUba  come  to  Johi  the  lov^  pab, 
and  then  we  shall  liave  tbe  three  Graces. 

It  is  cttrions  to  look  ai  critical  articles,  foil  of  fyirioas  ridicule  and  buflbonery.  in  any 
•Id  leriewiRf  joomal ;  they  remind  one  ao  of  fossil  poreuplnes,  with  ^ullla  fixed  ta  rlgid- 
iiy,  or  harlequin  snakes  in  bottles^^N.B*  Meat  of  these  snakes  are  of  11m  bttad 
species. 
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<Md  Btply  fiiiit  appeared  in  1802.    The  Ods  to  Tra/nfuUktif  was  pub- 
fished  in  Th^  FHmd^  March,  1809. 

The  poems  of  his  after-years,  even  when  sad,  are  calmer  in  their 
melanoholy  than  those  prodnoed  while  he  was  ceasing  to  be  young. 
We  are  less  heavy-hearted  when  youth  is  out  of  sight  than  when  it 
is  taking  its  leave.  Duty  survinng  Self-Lote^  The  Pang  more  sharp 
than  aU,  L&te^s  Apparition  and  Boaniihment^  The  BloMoming  of  tho 
mtUtary  Date-tree^  and  some  other  poems  of  his  latter  years,  have  this 
character  of  resigned  and  subdued  sadness.  Worh  mthout  Hope  was 
written  at  fifty-six.  The  Vi8i4mary  Hope  and  The  Pa4m  itf  Sletp^ 
which  express  more  agitation  and  severer  suffering,  are  of  earlier  date. 
These  and  all  in  the  Sibylline  Leases  were  written  before  the  end  of 
1817,  when  he  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  produotionB 
of  the  fourth  epoch,  looked  at  as  works  of  imagination,  are  tender, 
gracefU,  exquisitely  finished,  but  less  bold  and  animated  than  those 
of  his  earlier  day.  This  may  be  said  of  Zapolya^  Alice  dm  Cloe^  The 
Garden  of  Boceaecio^  The  two  Founts^  Lines  suggested  by  the  last 
Words  of  Berengarius^  Saneti  Bominioi  Falliun^  and  other  poems 
written,  I  believe,  when  the  poet  was  past  forty,  the  four  last  named 
after  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  in  Bdueation 
was,  I  think,  one  of  his  latest  poetical  efforts,  if  not  the  very  last. 

The  following  prose  compositions  are  included  in  the  poetical  vol* 
nmes,  and  the  Apologetic  Prtfaee  to  Fire^  Famine^  and  Slaughter^ 
containing  a  comparison  between  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  placed 
«t  p.  a06 :  An  Allegorical  Vision,  first  published  in  The  Chwri&r  in 
1811,  and  New  Thoughts  on  Old  Suijeets^  which  first  appeared  in  The 
Keepsake,  are  inserted  at  p. 

The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Works,  except  a  few  which  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  Literary  Eemains,  are  contained  in  the  stereotyped 
edition  in  three  volumes.  The  Poems  without  the  Dramas  have  been 
collected  in  a  single  volume,  from  which  some  of  the  Juvenile  Poemsi 
and  two  or  three  of  later  date  are  excluded,  and  which  indudes  a  few 
sot  contained  in  the  three  vol.  edition. 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Ooleridge^s  compositions  in  Prose.  Ooneionei 
ad  Popukmj  are  two  addresses  to  the  People,  delivered  at  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  then  thrown  into  a  small  pamphlet  ^^  After 
this,'*  says  Mr.  Ck>tUe,  "he  consolidated  two  other  of  his  lectures, 
and  published  them  under  the  tide  of  The  Plot  Disc&ceredP  A  moral 
and  political  Lecture  delivered  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  0.  was  published  In 
the  same  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  printed  any  of  his  other 
Bristol  orations  of  the  year  ninety-five.  The  Watchman  was  carried 
on  in  1790.  The  first  number  appeared  March  1 ;  the  tenth  and  last^ 
May  18.  These  were  youthftal  immature  productions.  Whatever 
was  valuable  and  of  a  permanent  nature  in  them  was  transferred  Into 
his  later  productions,  or  included  in  later  publications. 
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Ths  Frimdy  a  literary,  Moral,  and  PoUtloal  Weekly  Paper,  «- 
olnding  persoiial  and  party  politics  and  the  events  of  the  day,  was 
written  and  pnUished  at  Grasmere.  The  first  nmnber  ai^>eared  on 
Thursday,  Jane  Ist,  1809,  the  27th  and  last  of  that  edition,  March  15, 
1810.  7%^  JMend  next  appeared  hefore  the  public  in  8  vols,  in  1818. 
This  was  ^*  rather  a  rifadmento,"  as  the  Author  said,  '^  than  a  new 
edition,  the  additions  forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
work,  and  the  arrangement  being  altogether  new/'  (Essays  Y-XIIL 
pp.  98*161,  treat  of  the  Duty  of  communicating  Uruthy  and  the  eomM- 
iioni  under  which  it  ma/y  he  ecyfely  communicated  ;  Essay  Y.'iaontht 
ineoDpedien/oy  qf  pioue  fra/ude^  Ae.)  The  third  edition  of  1837  gave 
the  Author's  last  corrections,  an  appendix  containing  the  parts  thrown 
out  in  the  recast,  with  some  other  miecellanea^  and  a  synoptical  table 
of  the  contents  by  the  Editor.    There  is  now  a  fourth  edition. 

The  two  Lay  Sermons  were  published,  the  one  in  1816,  the  other 
in  1817.  The  first  is  entitled  The  Stateman'e  Manual,  or  The  Bible 
the  best  Guide  to  Political  skill  and  foresight :  a  Lay  Sermon  ad- 
dressed to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
comments  and  essays  connected  with  the  study  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings : — ^the  second.^  Lay  Sermon^  addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Mid- 
dle Glasses,  on  the  existing  distresses  and  discontents.  Mr.  GiUman 
says  he  "  had  the  intention  of  addressing  a  third  to  the  lower  classes." 

The  Biographia  Literaria  was  published  in  1817,  but  parts  of  the 
first  volume  must  have  been  composed  some  years  earlier.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Review  in  its  August  number  of  that  year  was  as  fiivorable 
to  the  book  as  could  be  expected,* 

The  Aids  to  Eeflection  first  appeared  in  1825.  The  original  title 
was  Aids  to  Refiection  in  the  formation  of  a  manly  character  on  the 
several  pounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion;  illustrated  by 
select  passages  from  our  elder  divines,  especially  from  Archbishop 
Leighton.  In  an  advertisement  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  men- 
tions that  the  work  was  proposed  and  begun  as  a  mere  selection  from 
the  writings  of  Leighton,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  biographical  piefiMse 
by  the  selector,  but  undwwent  a  revolution  of  plan  and  object.  "  It 
would,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  present 

*  TIm  ramarka  In  that  article  upon  my  Falher^a  remarka  oo  pntit  dietim  I  ha^e  Taialj 
triad  to  anderataiKl :— "  A  paate  o(  rich  and  honeyed  worda,  like  the  candled  ooel  of  the 
aoricola,  a  glittering  tliane  of  qnaiot  eonoeita  and  aparUing  metaphofa,  eruatlng  otbt  the 
lonil^  atalk  of  homely  thoughta,  4cc. ;  aoeh  la  the  atyle  of  Pope  and  Gray ;  audi  ynrj  oOan 
la  that  of  Shakapeare  and  MUton ;  and,  notwlthatandlng  Mr.  Coleridge'a  declalon  to  the 
oontraryf  of  Spenaer'a  F)iirj/  QuetnJ*  Homely  thoughta  clothed  in  a  glittering  tiaane  of 
poetic  diction  are  but  paeudo-poetry ;  and  the  powder  on  the  aurionla  wonld  be  nolhlag 
If  the  coat  Itaelf  were  not  of  velyeL  Mr.  C'a  declalon  reapaetlng  the  Fkirjf  Qmm*  la 
equally  mliwproaontad,  for  he  malntalna  that  Spenaer'a  language  i»  diatlnot  Ihm  that  of 
l^oaa,  auoh  language  being  required  by  hla  thoughta  and  In  harmony  with  them,  lb  aay 
thai  he  decided  *«  the  contrary,**  aa  If  he  had  denied  poetic  dlcttoa  to  Bpenaer,  Is  not  Ilka 
the  8in1eiihi*k  coat,««idM. 
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volnme  owed  its  accidental  origin  to  the  intention  of  compiling  one 
of  a  different  description  than  to  speak  of  it  as  the  same  work." 
^*  Still,  however,  the  selections  from  Leighton,  which  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  fundamental  and  moral  sections  of  this  work,  and  which  I  conld 
retain  consistently  with  its  present  form  and  matter,  will,  both  from 
the  intrinsic  exceUence  and  from  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sages, suffice  to  answer  two  prominent  purposes  of  the  original  plan ; 
that  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  principle  which  pervades  all  Leigh* 
ton^s  writings — ^his  sublime  view,  I  mean,  of  Religion  and  Morality  as 
the  means  of  reforming  the  human  soul  in  the  Divine  Image  (Jdea) ; 
and  that  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  works,  and  an  affectionate  rev- 
erence for  the  name  and  memory  of  thia  severely  tried  and  truly 
primitive  Churchman.*^ 

Neither  Hume  nor  Clarendon,  I  believe,  mentions  the  persecution 
of  Archbishop  Leighton^s  father  by  the  Prelatical  party  of  his  day ; 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  their  worst  acts,  and  that  which  most  exdted 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  Primate — so  faithful  is  their  por- 
trait of  those  times  I  Never  can  I  read  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  sublime 
sonnet  to  Laud,  especially  the  lines, 


Prcdadged  bj  foea  determined  not  to  ■pftre, 
An  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  aside, 


without  thinking  of  another  "  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  aside" 
— of  Laud  in  the  day  of  his  power  pulling  off  his  hat  and  thanking 
God  for  the  inhuman  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  already 
wasted  victim*— -of  the  miserable  den  to  which  the  mangled  man 
was  committed  for  life  after  that  sentence  had  been  executed  in  all 
its  multiplication  and  precision  of  barbarity-^then  calling  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  p&riah  with 
the  sword,  and  Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
It  was  not  merey  alone  thi&t  was  violated  by  these  acts — ^but  law  and-* 
justice ;  and  if  he  who  instigated  and  r^oiced  in  them  received  nei* 
ther  justice  nor  mercy  in  his  turn,  is  he  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Mofrtyrf  May  we  not  say  that  the  aengeance  which  fell  upon  this 
persecutor  was  the  Lord's  vengeance,  even  if  it  came  to  pass  by  evil 
instruments,  and  fell  upon  a  head  already  bowed  down,  and  in  some 
reepeots  a  noble  one  ?  Oan  the  ghry  and  honor  of  meeting  death 
with  firmness — nay,  even  with  sublime  piety,  cast  its  beams  backward 
and  bathe  in  one  pure  luminous  flood  a  life  darkened  with  such  deep 

*  Tbo  paitleiilanorUiis  instanee  of  Star  Chamber  tyraimyl  read  in  Ailmian*b  Life  of 
Archblahop  Laud,  prefixed  to  bia  works.  It  is  Mid  that  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
wretched  cell  in  Newgate  in  which  he  was  confined  before  his  lentence,  **  tk*  $ki%  mnd 
hmir  hod  aiwiMt  wkMf  cmm  «#  kis  htd^fJ*  Thia  waa  for  writing  ag almt  Prtlaefy  not 
igafaMt  Ghriitianlty.  Any  man  may  do  the  like  now,  and  not  a  hair  of  his  head  oan  be 
touched ;  yet  marml  oflbnces,  public  or  prlTate,  baye  flur  lorn  €baaiot  of  eiicaping  with  Im- 
pmUj  gian  they  had  then. 

2f* 
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shadowB,  as  those  that  oheqner  the  stmshine  of  Land^s  career  t — the 
parts  really  brightened  with  the  light  of  heaven?  Plainness,  sinoei^ 
ity,  integrity,  learning,  mnnificenoe  to  a  cause* — can  virtaes  like  these 
oatweigh  or  neutralize  such  faults  of  head,  heart,  and  temper,  as  lie 
to  the  charge  of  this  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ?  As  mUl 
might  we  set  the  cold  bright  morning  dews,  that  rest  on  the  stonj 
crown  of  Yesuvius,  against  the  burning  lava  that  bursts  from  its 
crater,  and  expect  them  to  quench  the  fire  or  reduce  it  to  a  moderate 
heat.  Sofne  abatement  must  be  made  from  the  guilt  of  his  Tiolenoes 
from  consideration  of  the  time8 ;  but  to  subtract  the  whole  on  that 
account,  or  even  to  make  light  of  it,  is  surely  too  much  to  make  moral 
good  and  evil  dependent  on  circumstance.  What  ?  Have  Arundel, 
Bonner,  Grardiner,  little  or  nothing  to  answer  for?  Was  there  ever 
yet  a  persecutor  that  persecuted  from  mere  fpeeuUUwe  inhumanity  ? 
Even  through  Clarendon's  account  we  may  discern,  I  think,  that 
Laud's  private  passions,  in  part  at  least,  engaged  him  in  the  cause  of 
Intolerance.  He  had  been  exasperated,  before  he  attained  power,  by 
Puritan  molestations  and  oppositions, — he  became  the  persecutor  ii 
Puritans  after  he  attained  it ;  as  school-boys  that  have  been  tormoited 
while  they  were  in  a  low  form,  torment  in  their  turn  when  they  get 
into  a  high  one — ^not  their  tormentors,  but  unfortunates  who  repre- 
sent them  to  their  imagination.  An  eminently  good  and  wise  man  is 
above  his  times^  if  not  in  all,  yet  in  many  things ;  but  Laud  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  his  times — ^the  impersonated  spirit  of  his  age 
and  his  party.  (Compare  his  over-ceremonious  consecration  of  St 
Catherine's  Church,  gloated  over  by  Hume,  with  Archdeacon  Hare's 
remarks  on  his  neglect  of  his  diocese,  in  The  Miatian  of  the  Oonifini-' 
er.)  They  who  are  of  that  party  still,  who  would  still  swathe  reli- 
^on  by  way  of  supporting  it,  and  dizen  by  way  of  dressing  it,  and 
gase  with  fond  regretftd  admiration  upon  the  giant  forms  of  Spiritual 
Despotism  and  Exaggerated  Extemalism,  as  they  loom  shadowy  and 
nuignificent  through  the  vapory  vista  of  ages,  to  them  no  wonder 
that  he  is  a  giant  too.  And  there  are  others,  far  above  that  or  any 
other  party,  who,  in  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  abstract  the 
how  and  the  why  of  Laud's  public  warfare,  atd  see  him  abstractedly 
as  the  Champion  of  the  Church  of  England.  *''•  Qod  knows  my  heart," 
says  Mr.  Coleridge  0n  a  marginal  note  on  Mr.  Southey's  artide  on  the 
History  of  Dissenters,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October,  1818), 
^*how  bitterly  I  abhor  a22intolerance,  howdeq>ly  I  pity  the  aotore  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  deluded ;  but  is  it  not  dear  that  this 
theatrical  scene  of  Land's  death,  who  was  the  victim  of  almost  na- 
tional indignation,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  *  bloody  sentences'  in 
the  coolness  of  secure  power  ?  As  well  might  you  palliate  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  of  the  Inquisition,  every  one  of  which  might  be  jus- 

*  Caarandon,  jNunw,  aepecUllj  his  suimnBry  of  Laad^  otaraelv. 
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tilled  on  the  aame  grounds  that  Sonthey  has  here  defended  Land,  by 
detaUing  the  Tengeanoe  taken  on  some  of  the  Inquisitors."  I  do  not 
see  that  here  my  honored  Fnde  defends  the  Primate :  he  says,  "We 
are  not  the  apologists  of  Land ;  in  some  things  he  was  erroneons,  in 
some  impmdent,  in  others  ctdpable.  Evil,  which  npon  the  great 
scale  is  ever  made  condncire  to  good,  produces  evil  to  those  by  whom 
it  oomes."  And  how  wise  and  beautiifnl  is  this  sentiment  a  little  ftir- 
tiier  on  I  "  It  especially  behooves  the  historian  to  inculcate  charity, 
and  take  part  with  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  op- 
presaors." 

As  some  ezcnse  for  my- Father's  expression,  "theatrical  scene,*'  I 
aDege  that  sentence  of  Land's :  "Never  did  man  put  off  mortality 
with  a  better  courage,  nor  look  npon  his  bloody  and  malicious  ene- 
mies with  more  Christian  charity."  My  Father  adds :  "  I  know  well 
how  imprudent  and  unworldly  these  my  opinions  are.  The  Dissen- 
ters will  give  me  no  tjianks,  because  I  prefer  and  extol  the  preteni 
Obnroh  of  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Church  will  calumniate 
me,  because  I  condemn  particular  members,  and  regret  particular 
aras,  of  the  former  Church  of  England.  Would  that  Sonthey  had 
written  the  whole  of  his  review  in  the  spirit  of  this  beautiftal  page." 
(Page  102.)  In  that  very  interesting  collection  of  meditative  Sonnets 
by  the  late  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  is  one  upon  Land,  against  which  I 
ventured  to  write,  "  If  any  thing  done  in  the  name  of  principle  must 
needs  be  righteous,  then  the  tortures  and  long  languishing  of  Leigih- 
ton  are  no  impeachment  of  Laud's  righteousness."  There  was  aeec- 
ond  edition  of  tlie  Aids  in  1881,  a  fifth  in  1848. 

The  little  work  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,*  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  each,  first  appeared  in  1880,  and  went  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  joined  with  the  Lay  Ser- 
mons in  one  volume.  To  the  Church  and  State  are  appended  Nbtei 
on  Taylor's  History  of  Enthusiasm,  and  A  Dialogue  "between  Demosius 
and  Mystes,  ^ 

After  Mr.  Coleridge's  death  in  July,  1884,  four  volumes  of  his  Lite- 
rary Bemains  were  published  by  his  late  Editor.  Vols.  i.  and  il.  ap- 
peared in  1886,  Vol.  iii.  in  1888,  Vol.  iv.  in  1889.  Vol.  i.  contains 
The  FaU  of  Sobespierre  and  other  poems,  and  poetical  fragments, 
Notes  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Marginal  Notes  on 
several  books.  Fragments  of  Essays,  Mr.  C.'s  Contributions  to  the 
Omniana  of  Mr.  Sonthey,  published  in  1812,  and  fifty-six  other  short 
articles  on  various  subjects.  Vol.  ii.  contains  more  Notes  of  Lectures 
on  Shakspeare,  including  criticism  on  each  of  his  Plays,  with  Intro- 
ductory Matter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Stage,  preflEuwd  by  ex- 
tracts of  letters  relating  to  these  Lectures :  Notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  on 

•  TiM  inaocnrftte  report  of  NiebBbt's  opinion  of  this  work,  which  appeared  la  e  letter 
of  Dr.  Araokl,  pnbllehed  io  hie  LUto,  baa  been  corrected,  I  am  told,  in  e  new  edition. 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  on  Fuller,  on  Sir  Thomaa  Browne,  an  Eaetj 
on  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylns,  and  other  misoeUaneone  writingi. 

Vol.  ill.  oontaioB  Farmfda  Fidei  de  S.  TrinitaUy  A  NighUy  Prayer, 
Notes  on  the  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  on  Hooker,  Field,  Dtmne, 
Henry  More,  Heinriohs,  Haoket,  Jeremy  Taylor,  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  John  Smith,  and  a  Letter  to  a  Godchild. 

Vol.  iv.  oontidns  Notes  on  Luther,  St.  Theresa,  Bedell,  Baxter, 
Leighton,  Sherlock,  Waterland,  Shelton,  Andrew  Foller,  Whitaker, 
Ozlee,  A  Barrister's  Hints,  Davison,  Irving,  and  Nohle,  and  an  Essay 
on  Faith.  The  present  edition  of  the  Literary  Bemains  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Li  a  fresh  edition  new  matter  will  be  added  from  marginal 
notes,  probably  in  a  fifth  volume.  Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  of  The 
Bemaina  in  the  preface  to  his  Misnan  of  the  C<m^orter  in  a  passage 
which  may  fitly  be  produced  here. 

"  Of  recent  English  writers,  the  one  with  whose  sanction  I  have 
chiefly  desired,  whenever  I  could,  to  strengthen  my  opinions,  is  the 
great  religious  philosopher  to  whom  the  mind  of  our  generation  in 
England  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man.  My  gratitude  to  him  I 
have  endeavored  to  express  by  dedicating  the  following  Sermons  to 
his  memory ;  and  the  offering  is  so  far  at  least  ^)propriate,  in  thai 
the  main  work  of  his  life  was  to  spiritualize,  not  only  our  philosophy, 
but  our  theology,  to  ruse  them  both  above  the  empiricism  into  which 
they  had  long  been  dwindling,  and  to  set  them  free  from  the  techni- 
cal trammels  of  logical  systems.  Whether  he  is  as  much  studied  by 
the  genial  young  men  of  the  present  day,  as  he  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  I  have  no  adequate  means  of  Judging ;  but  our  theological 
literature  teems  with  errors,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  commit- 
ted by  persons  whose  minds  had  been  disciplined  by  his  philosojihical 
method,  and  had  rightly  appropriated  his  principles.  So  far  too  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  J2*- 
maina^  though  they  were  hailed  with  delight  by  Arnold  on  their  first 
appearance,  have  not  yet  produced  their  proper  effect  on  the  intellect 
of  the  age.  It  may  be  that  the  rich  store  of  profound  and  beantifiil 
thought  contained  in  them  has  been  weighed  down,  from  being  mixt 
with  a  few  opinions  on  points  of  Biblical  criticism,  likely  to  be  very 
offensive  to  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Can- 
on. Some  of  these  opinions,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  ascribed  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  seem  to  me  of  little  worth ;  some,  to  be  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  Philological  criticbm,  indeed,  all  matters  requir- 
ing a  laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of  details,  were  alien  from 
the  bent  and  habits  of  his  mind ;  and  his  exegetical  studies,  such  as 
they  were,  took  place  at  a  period  when  he  had  little  better  than  the 
meagre  Bationalism  of  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  to  help  him.  Of  the 
opinions  which  he  imbibed  from  them,  some  abode  with  him  through 
life.    These,  however,  along  with  every  thing  else  that  can  Justly  be 
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ol^Jected  to  in  the  Bemains,  do  not  form  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole, 
and  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  remainder.  Nor  do  tiiey  de- 
tract, in  any  way,  from  the  sterling  sense,  the  clear  and  far-sighted 
difloemment,  the  power  of  tracing  principles  in  their  remotest  opera- 
tions, and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  first  principles  which  are 
manifested  in  almost  every  page,  and  fr^m  whidi  we  might  learn  so 
mnch." 

The  last  posthnmons  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  September, 
1840,  is  entitled  Oo^feanont  of  an  Inquiring  J^rit^  and  consists  of 
seven  letters  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  work  is  intended  not  to  undermine  the  belie/ that 
the  Bible  is  the  Ward  of  God^  or  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Ohristians,  bnt  to  put  that 
belief  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  commonly  rests  upon.  ^^  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood,"  the  author  says,  ^^  that  my  arguments  and 
objections  apply  exclusively  to  the  following  Doctrine  or  Dogma. 
To  the  opinions  which  individual  divines  have  advanced  in  lieu  of  this 
doctrine,'* — for  instance,  I  suppose,  the  strange  &ncy  that  the  worde 
of  the  Bible  are  not  divinely  dictated,  that  the  language  is  human  and 
yet  exempt,  by  divine  power,  from  any  possible  admixture  of  human 
error, — ^^  my  only  objection,  as  far  as  I  object,  is — that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand them. ^I  said  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  more  that  finde 

me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  put  together ;  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being;  and  that 
whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  Doctrine  in  question  re- 
quires me  to  believe,  that  not  only  what  finds  me,  but  that  all  that 
exists  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was 
not  alone  inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise— -dictated  by  an  infallible  in- 
telligence ; — ^that  the  writers,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed  as 

well  as  inspired. 1  can  conceive  no  softenings  here  which 

would  not  nullify  the  Doctrine,  and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each 
man^s  fiincy  to  shape  and  shift  at  will.  And  this  doctrine,  I  confess, 
plants  the  vineyard  of  the  word  with  thorns  for  me,  and  places  snares 
in  its  pathways.*'  He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  doctrine  in  question 
ii^ures  the  true  idea  of  the  spirituality  and  divinity  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  alienate  men  isom  the  out- 
ward Itevelation.  A  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will  soon  be 
prepared. 

The  book  has  been  denounced  in  strange  style  by  some  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  it.  These  reasoners  assume  in  tiie  first  place  that 
both  the  tendency  and  object  of  it  is  to  overthrow  Ohristianity — 
whereas  any  one  who  reads  it,  and  not  merely  what  a  hostile  spirit 
has  predetermined  to  find  in  it,  can  not  fidl  to  perceive  that  at  least 
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the  writer*8  oijeat  ib  to  guard  and  exalt  the  religion  of  OhrisL  Bat, 
aeoondly,  forgetting  that  the  book  is  intended  to  oyerthrow  OhriBti- 
anity,  they  urge  that  Christianity  has  done  very  well  hitherto  without 
such  yiews  as  it  propounds,  and  that  very  great  thinkers  and  good 
men  haye  lived  and  died,  in  the  faith  and  fear  <tf  the  Lord,  without 
the  knowledge  of  them ; — as  if  the  wants  of  the  Cttraroh  were  in  all 
ages  exactly  alike ;  or  as  if  there  had  not  been  in  all  ages  clouds  over 
the  sunshine  of  fidth,  occasioned  by  the  diffionlties  which  the  writer 
seeks  to  remove ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  tme  that  the  more  light  men 
obtain  on  one  side  of  the  region  of  thought  the  more  they  need  on 
other  sides ;  as  if  greatness  and  goodness,  in  th^  ^>pIication  to  men, 
were  not  rdative  terms,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of  mortals,  that  have 
appeared  upon  earth,  had  ever  been  free  from  error  and  imperfection  1 
I  should  think  there  is  hardly  a  foolish  or  evil  notion  on  any  snlgeet 
which  might  not  be  screened  from  attack  by  such  arguments  as  these. 
And,  even  were  they  not  such  mere  weakness,  of  what  force  can  they 
be  with  those,  who  take  for  their  motto,  as  Mr.  Ooleridge  did  from 
first  to  last :  that  all  men  may  know  the  truth  and  that  the  tnUhmaf^ 
tit  ik&mfne  f  Religious  truth  and  religion  are  identified  in  Scripture, 
or  at  least  represented  as  one  and  inseparable ;  and  how  can  a  man 
obey  the  trutii  or  minister  to  it,  except  by  settang  forth,  what,  after 
the  widest  survey  of  the  subject  which  he  is  capable  of  taking,  he  he- 
lievee  to  he  the  truth  f 

The  suggestion  that  no  man  should  examine  such  subjects  or  call 
in  question  prevailing  views  in  religion  save  one  who  starts  fix>m  a 
high  station  of  holiness  and  spiritual  light,  can  be  of  little  value  xair 
less  accompanied  by  a  eriteri4m  of  holiness,  both  as  to  kind  and  degree, 
admitted  by  all  men.  PreoaiUng  notions  are  often  utterly  erroneous, 
and  if  none  might  expose  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  be 
wrong  and  injurious  views,  till  it  was  proved,  even  to  their  adver- 
saries' satisfaction,  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  true  sancd^, 
wrong  views  would  be  the  prevailing  ones  till  the  end  of  time. 
Providence  works  by  finer  means  than  entet  into  this  sort  of  philoso- 
phy, making  imperfection  minister  to  the  perfecting  of  what  is  good 
and  purifying  of  what  is  evil. 

Whether  or  no  the  views  of  St  Jerome  and  other  ancient  Fathers 
concerning  Inspiration  are,  as  has  been  afilrmed,  something  fiur 
deeper  and  higher  than  we,  in  our  inferior  state  of  spirituality,  can 
conceive,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  yet  I  would  suggest,  that 
high  and  spiritual  views  in  general  are  capable  of  being  set  forth  in 
words,  and  of  gradually  raising  men  up  to  eome  apprehension  of  them. 
They  do  not  remain  a  light  to  lighten  the  possessor  and  mere  dark- 
ness, or  a  Ught  that  doeely  resembles  a  shade,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Things  that  pertain  to  reason  and  the  spirit  i^peal  to  the 
rational  and  spiritual  in  mankind  at  large;  they  tend  to  efidt  the 
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reascm  and  expand  the  nnderatandings  of  men;  deep  oalleth  nnto 
deep ;  and  if  the  teaching  of  Panl  and  John  is  now  in  a  wonderful 
manner  apprehended  by  peasants  and  children,  who  hear  the  Gospel 
habitoaUy,  St.  Jerome's  notions  of  Inspiration,  if  troly  divine  and 
eTangelical,  would  by  this  time  be  generally  apprehended  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  wise  and  learned  would  be  com- 
prehended more  intellectually  and  systematically.  Whereas,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  no  consistent  scheme  of  Inspiration  has  ever  been 
gathered  from  the  teaching  of  those  ancient  Fathers  ?  They  who  be- 
lieye  that  such  a  scheme  is  contained  in  their  writings,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  will  do  well  to  unfold  it  Merely  to  talk  about  such  a 
thing  in  a  style  of  indefinite  grandeur  is  but  to  conjure  up  a  mist,  by 
the  spell  of  solemn  sounding  words,  to  mock  the  eyes  of  men  with  a 
cloud  castle  for  a  season — ^a  very  little  season  it  is  during  which  any 
such  piece  of  mist-magnificence  can  remain  undispersed  in  times  like 
the  present,  except  for  those  who  had  rather  gaze  on  painted  vapors 
than  on  realities  of  a  hue  to  which  their  eyes  are  unaccustomed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtaiiTany  exact  account  of  all  my  Father's 
courses  of  lectures,  given  after  his  visit  to  Germany,  but  find,  from 
letters  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  lectured  in  London, 
before  going  to  Malta,  in  1804;  on  his  return  from  Malta,  in  1807; 
again  in  1808 ;  in  1811 ;  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  also  lectured  at 
Bristol ;  in  1817 ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  believe,  in  1819.  His  early 
lectures  at  Bristol  are  mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketch. 


The  poetic  or  imitative  art,  an  ancient  critic  has  observed,  must 
needs  describe  persons  either  better  than  they  are,  at  the  present  time, 
or  worse,  or  as  they  are  exactly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  literary 
fiction  individiuUa  can  seldom  be  exhibited  exactly  such  as  they  are, 
the  subtie  interminglings  of  good  and  evil,  the  finely  balanced  quali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  actual  characters  of  men,  even  those  in  whom 
the  colors  are  deepest  and  the  lines  most  strongly  traced,  being  too 
fine  and  subtie  for  dramatic  effect.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
present  a  man  as  he  truly  is  except  in  plain  narrative ;  his  mind  can 
not  be  properly  manifested  save  in  and  through  the  very  events  and 
circumstances  which  ^ve  utterance  to  his  individual  being  and  which 
his  peculiar  character  helped  to  mould  and  produce.  When  taken 
out  of  these  and  placed  in  the  alien  framework  of  the  novelist  or 
dramatist  it  becomes  another  thing;  the  representation  may  convey 
truth  of  human  nature  in  a  broad  way,  and  seem  drawn  to  the  life^  if 
the  writer  have  a  lively  wit,  but  as  a  portrait  of  a  particular  person 
it  is  often  the  more  a  falsehood  the  more  natural  it  appears. 

To  poetic  descriptions  these  remarks  do  not  apply.    They  are,  for 
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the  moet  part,  mere  views  of  a  character  in  ita  elevated  and  poetio 
aspecta — ^tributes  of  admiration  to  its  beaatiftil  qualities.  Such  are 
the  fine  stanzas,  ah*eadj  quoted,  in  which  the  po0$  Coleridge  la  de- 
scribed by  the  great  Poet,  his  Friend :  and  such  are  some  less  known, 
composed  by  a  poet  of  a  later  generation,  who  never  mm  my  Father 
face  to  face.  Of  these  the  last  fonr  will  serve  for  a  oondoaion  to  this 
sketch.  I  give  them  here  for  the  sake  of  th^r  poetic  troth  and  the 
earnest  sympathy  they  maidfest  with  the  stadioua  poet — 

Philotopber  eontemnlDg  weallh  aod  death, 
Tet  docUe,  childlike  Adl  of  Ufto  ud  toTBr- 

though  they  are  not  among  the  very  finest  parts  of  their  author's 
thonghtfol  and  beautiful  poetry. 

No  lofUer,  poror  aonl  than  bis  hath  erer 
With  mn  revolved  the  planetary  page 

(From  infiiney  to  age) 
Of  knowledge :  tdMltuM  and  frtmd  U  giv  her 
71«  wkoU  afk*»greMt  heart  for  knr  am»  take  ; 
^br  what  eke  it;  net  tekat  eke  daety  ar  vAet cen  aMJka.* 

And  mighty  v<4eea  from  alhr  eame  to  him ; 
Convene  of  trumpets  held  by  ck>udy  forma. 

And  apeech  of  choral  storma. 
Bptrlta  of  night  and  noonllde  bent  to  woo  htm— 
He  Mood  the  while,  lonety  aod  deaolate 
Aa  Adam  when  he  mled  a  woiid,  yet  found  no  mate. 

Bia  loftieat  Tbooghta  were  but  Hke  palma  iqdifUNl ; 
Aapiring,  yet  in  aupplicating  gulae— 

Hia  aweeteel  aooga  were  algha. 
Adown  Lethean  alreams  hia  apirit  drifted. 
Under  Elyaian  ahadoa  fh>m  poppled  bank 
With  Amaranths  massed  in  dark  luxuriance  dank. 

Oolerldge,  farewell!   The  graat  and  grave  (ranaition 
Which  may  not  Prieet  or  King  or  Conqueror  spare, 

And  yet  a  Babe  can  bear, 
Haa  eome  to  Ihee.   Through  Mlb  a  goodly  vieloa 
Waa  tUae;  and  ttme  it  waa  thy  raat  to  take. 
Soft  be  the  aound  ordained  thy  Bleep  to  break«- 
When  thou  art  waking,  wake  me,  for  thy  Maater*a  aake  If 

*  Here  leema  an  allndon  to  an  anflHatUitarlan  nModm  of  Baeon%  which  la  very  ex|»ea> 
Bive  of  my  Fiather^a  torn  of  mind :— Et  taaen  qoemadmoduB  lad  magaam  habesoe  gra- 
tiam,  quod  per  earn  viae  inira,  artea  exeroere,  legere,  noa  invioam  dSgaoaeere  poaatana,  et 
nihtlominua  ipea  vieia  luei*  ree  prsatantiar  eet  et  fulekrier^  quam  multiptex  ^pu  ««■«  ;  tta 
earte  ipaa  eantaaqttatio  rerutay  praut  «kii(,  eine  euperetiiiaiu  aaC  impeataraf  errara  ami  camfi^ 
atane,  t*  ae  ysa  las^  digna  eei,  fnarn  wutereue  imvaiUarmm  frwetma.  Novum  Oigaaumi 
Partpf  Aph.ezxix. 

t  From  a  volume  containing  Tke  Searek  ^fUr  Praaerpbu.  ReeaUectioma  ^f  Oreaca  and 
other  Poema  by  Aubrey  de  Vera,  aothor  of  Tke  Fall  af  Rara, 
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I. 

The  following  marginalia  of  Mr.  Ooleiidge^s,  which  were  spoken 
of  in  a  note  to  chap.  iz.  were  transcrihed  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  hy  Mr.  O.^s  late  editor,  with  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  original  German.  These  passages  are  here  given  upon  the  whole 
a  little  more  at  large,  and  in  English,  bat  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  entire  justice  can  not  in  this  way  be  done  to  the  notions  of 
Schelling,  which,  to  be  perfectly  estimated,  must  be  considered  in  the 
disquisitions  to  which  they  belong,  as  plants  and  flowers  must  be 
riewed  in  their  native  situations  in  order  to  be  fully  understood  and 
admired.* — 8.  O. 

MS.  note  on  Schelling's  Fhilosoph.  Untenuchungtn  iiber  daa  Wesen 
der  menschliehen  Freyheit  und  die  damit  Zusammenhdngenden  Geger^ 
gtdnde.    Phil  Schri/t.  p.  897. 

There  are  indeed  many  just  and  excellent  observations  in  this  work 
of  ScheUing's,  and  yet  even  more  than  usual  over-meaning  or  un- 
meaning quid  pro  quc& — ^thing-f^rases,  such  as  "XieA^,^'  ^^  FinUerMM^^ 
"  -fWwr,"  "  centre,"  "  circumference,"  "  ground,"  and  the  like — ^which 
seem  to  involve  the  dilemma,  that  either  they  are  mere  similes,  where 
that  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  has  never  been  stated,  or  that 
they  are  degrees  of  a  kind,  which  kind  has  not  been  defined.  Hence 
Schelling  seems  to  be  looking  objectively  at  one  thing,  and  imagining 
himself  thinking  of  another ;  and  after  all  this  mysticism,  what  is  the 
resoltf  Still  the  old  questions  return,  and  I  find  none  but  the  old  an- 
swers. This  ground  to  Gk>d*s  existence  either  lessens,  or  does  not  les- 
sen, his  power.  In  the  first  case  it  is,  in  effect,  a  co-existent  Gbd, — 
evil,  because  the  ground  of  all  evil; — ^in  the  second  it  leaves  us  as  be- 
fore.   With  that  *^ before"  my  understanding  is  perfectly  satisfied; 

*  I  witb  the  reader  to  know  before  penuing  these  notes,  on  the  authority  of  Arebdeaeon 
Hare,  that  ^for  the  laat  twelve  years  SeheUlng  baa  been  strongly  eonteodlng  against  Hegel, 
and  baa  made, or  at  aU  erents  professes  to  niake,lA«  Mm  efptrMmalit^  Mmdtfuptnntd 
O0d  tk§  emttrmlfrineiplg  ^  his  #y««M.**  Quoted  flrom  Uie  Arcbdeaoon's  admirabl*  dafanea 
of  LoUier,  Mission  of  the  Comforter.    Vol.  il.  note  10,  p.  800. 
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and,  yehemently  as  Sohelling  condemns  that  theory  of  freedom,  whioh 
makes  it  consist  in  the  paramoontcy  of  the  Reason  over  the  Will, 
wherein  does  his  own  solution  differ  from  this,  except  in  expressing 
with  unconth  mysticism  the  very  same  notion?  For  what  can  be 
meant  by  the  '^individuality,  or  lehheit^  becoming  eccentric,  and  usurp- 
ing the  circumference,"  if  not  this?  He  himself  plainly  says  that 
moral  evil  arises  not  from  privation — ^much  less  negation, — but  from 
the  same  constituents  losing  their  proper  ordinsition,  that  is,  becoming 
0.  B.  A.  instead  of  A.  B.  0.  But  wherein  does  this  differ  fix>m  the 
assertion,  that  the  freedom  of  man  consists  in  all  the  selfishness  of 
his  nature  being  subordinated  to,  and  used  as  the  instrument  and  ma^ 
teria  of,  his  Reason,  that  is,  his  sense  of  the  universal  Will  ? 

In  short  nothing  seems  gained.  To  creation — Werden — he  him- 
self admits  that  we  must  resort ;  he  himself  admits  it,  in  even  a  much 
higher  sense,  in  the  Logos^  or  the  cUter  Detis  et  idem.  Other  creations 
were  still  possible,  from  the  will  of  God,  and  not  from  His  essence, 
and  yet  partaking  of  His  goodness.  A  mere  machine  could  be  made 
happy,  but  not  deserving  of  happiness ;  but  if  God  created  a  Being 
^with  a  power  of  choosing  good,  that  Being  must  have  been  created 
with  a  power  of  choosing  evil ;  otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
word  Ghoke.  And  thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  necessity  aris- 
ing out  of  finitenees,  with  Leibnitz  and  Plato.  For  it  is  evident  that 
by  Matter  Plato  and  Plotinus  meant  Finiteneas ;— or  how  else  could 
they  call  it  rd  f^  dv,  without  any  qualities,  and  yet  capable  of  all  t 
The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  Evil  resolves  itself  into  one.  Is 
the  Holy  Will  good  in  and  of  itself,  or  only  relaUM^  that  is,  as  a  meaa 
to  pleasure,  joy,  happiness  and  tlie  like  ?  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  oo 
solution  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  Evil  compatible  with  the  at- 
tributes of  God ;  but  (as  in  the  problem  of  the  squaring  of  the  cirdeX 
we  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  solved.  If  the  former 
be  true,  as  I  more  than  believe,  the  solution  is  easy,  and  almost  self- 
evident.  Man  can  not  be  a  moral  being  without  having  had  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  he  can  not  choose  good  without  having 
been  able  to  choose  evil.  God,  as  infinite  and  self-existing,  is  the 
alone  One,  in  whom  Freedom  and  Necessity  can  be  one  and  the  same 
from  the  be^nning:  in  all  finite  beings  it  must  have  been  arrived  at 
by  a  primary  act,  as  in  Angels,  or  by  a  succession  d  acts  as  in  Man. 

In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  Sohelling  unfairly  represents  Kant's 
system  as  the  mere  subjecting  of  the  appetites  to  the  Reason.  Where- 
as  Kant  makes  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  not  fr^eedom  itself,  consbt 
in  the  subjection  of  the  particular  to  the  universal  Will,  in  order  to 
their  identification :  and  does  not  Schelling  use  Freedom  often  when 
he  means  no  more  than  others  mean  by  L{fe — that  is,  the  power  of 
originating  motion. — 8.  T.  0. 
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Ibid,  p.  408.  **  Through  Freedom,  a  power  is  asserted,  in  principle 
unconditioned,  withont  and  by  the  side  of  the  divine  power,  which 
according  to  those  conceptions  is  inoonoeiyable.  As  the  snn  in  the 
firmament  extinguishes  all  heavenly  lights,  even  so,  and  far  more 
does  the  Infinite  Might  (extingaish)  every  finite,  absolute  Causality  in 
one  Being  leaves  to  all  others  unconditioned  Passibility  as  their  only 
portion." 

JVote.  But  is  not  this  still  a  carrying  of  the  physical  Dynamic  into 
the  moral  f  Even  admitting  the  incoDgmous  predicate,  Time,  in  the 
Deity,  I  can  not  see  any  absolute  incompossibility  of  Foresight  with 
Freedom.— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  413.  "  It  is  not  absurd,  says  Leibnitz,  that  he  who  is  God, 
should  nevertheless  be  produced,  or  conversely :  no  more  than  it  is 
ooDtradictory  that  he  who  is  the  son  of  a  Man  should  himself  be 
Man." 

Note.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  instance ;  unless  ^*  Gk)d"  is 
here  assumed  as  an  Bns  (j^mierieum  even  as  *^  Man."  If  this  be  a 
mere  nominalism  it  proves  nothing ; — if  it  be  meant  as  a  realism,  it 
is  a  petitio  prineipii  9ub  lite  ;  just  as  the  following  instance  of  the 
eye ;  but  this  is  a  far  better  illustration. — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  4dl.  **  But  it  will  ever  be  remarkable,  that  Eant,  when  he 
bad  at  first  distinguished  things  in  themselves  from  phanomena  only 
negatively,  through  independence  of  Time,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
metaphysical  investigation  of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
had  treated  independence  of  Time  and  Freedom  as  really  correlative 
conceptions,  did  not  proceed  to  the  thought  of  extending  to  the 
things  also  this  only  possible  positive  conception  of  the  in  thsnuehesy 
whereby  he  would  have  raised  himself  immediately  to  a  higher  stand- 
ing-point of  contemplation,  and  above  the  negativity,  which  is  the 
character  of  his  theoretic  philosophy," — Sohell. 

Ifote.  But  would  not  this  have  been  opposite  to  Eant^s  aim  ?  His 
purpose  was  a  Kodaprucdv  r^c  rfrvicij^.  In  order  to  effect  this  thoroughly, 
within  this  he,  by  an  act  of  choice,  confined  himself. — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  422.  "  For  whether  there  are  single  things  conceived  in 
an  Absolute  Substance,  or  just  so  many  single  wills,  conceived  in  one 
Arch  WiU  (or  original  will  Urwille%  for  Pantheism,  as  such,  is  all 
one." 

ybte.  The  question  is,  do  not  these  single  wills,  so  included  in  the 
one  "  UrwiW  become  "  ThingaV'S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  424.  ^  For,  if  Freedom  is  a  power  unto  evil  (  Vermdgen  mtm 
Bd9en\  it  muBt  have  a  root  independent  of  God." 
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NoU.  Bat  Qod  will  not  do  impoesibilitiefi,  and  hew  oan  a  Vt 
gen  for  moral  good  exist  in  a  creature,  whioh  does  not  imply  a  VeT' 
nOgen  wm  JBosenf-S.  T.  0. 

Ihid,  pp.  487*8.  *'  Man  has,  by  reason  of  his  arismg  out  of  tiU 
Ground  (being  oreatorely),  an  independent  principle  in  himself  rela- 
tively to  Gk>d ;  bnt  by  reason  that  even  this  principle — ^without  ob 
this  aooonnt  ceasing  to  be  dark  in  respect  of  the  Orouind^ — is  ilia- 
mined  in  Light,  there  arises  in  him  at  the  same  time  a  higher  one, 
that  is  the  Spirit. — ^Now,  inasmnoh  as  the  soal  is  the  Uving  identic 
of  both  principles,  it  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  in  God.  Were  the  iden- 
tity of  both  principles  as  indissolable  as  in  God,  there  woold  be  no 
^tinctlon,  tiiat  is  to  say,  God  would  not  be  revealed  aa  Spirit.  That 
nnity  which  in  God  is  inseparable,  mast  thwefore  in  nuin  be  sep- 
arable,— and  this  is  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil.'' 

Note,  Bat  the  problem  was — ^how  to  prove  this  distinction,  Un- 
tenehied;  and  here  it  is  assamed  as  a  groond  of  proof!  How  ex- 
actly does  this  seem  to  resemble  Schelling's  own  objection  to  Fichtef 
"  It  most  be  so." — **  Why  ?" — "  Becaose  else  my  Theory  woald  be 
false."—''  WeU  1  And  what  if  it  were  ?"  In  truth  from  p.  489  I  find 
little  but  Behmenisms,  which  a  reader  most  have  previously  under- 
stood in  order  to  understand.  And  in  the  name  of  candor  and  com- 
mon sense,  where  does  this  Zertrenidiehkeil  differ  from  the  r^eeted 
Vefm^en  sum  Bdeeny  involved  in  demfreyen  Vem^en  mtm  Quten  t— 
S.  T.  0. 

Tbid.  p.  488.  ''  The  Principle  raised  up  out  of  the  groond  of  Na- 
ture, through  which  man  is  separate  from  God,  is  the  9e^n§t$  in 
him,  bat  which,  through  its  unity  with  the  ideal  prinaple,  becomes 
Spirit." 

Note,  We  will  grant  for  a  while,  that  the  principle  evolved  or  lifled 
up  from  this  mysterious  Ground  of  existence,  which  u  and  yet  does 
not  exist,  is  separate  (geichUden)  from  GM ;  yet  how  is  it  separate 
from  the  Gh*ound  itself?  How  is  it  individualised?  Already  the 
material  phofnofMnon  of  partibility  seems  to  have  stolen  in.  And  at 
last  I  can  not  see  what  advantage  in  reason  this  representation, 
this  form  of  symbol,  has  over  the  old  more  reverential  distinction  of 
the  Divine  Will,  relatively  to  the  End,  from  the  same  Will,  relatively 
to  the  Means ;  the  latter  of  which  we  term  his  Wisdom^  and  to  the 
former  appropriate  the  name  of  the  Divine  Will  Kof  kft^aatv. 

Scbelling  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
study  of  Logic ;  and  he  has  admitted  that  a  logical  work  salted  to 
the  present  state  and  necessities  of  scientific  discipline  does  not  exist 
Would  that  he  had  prefixed  to  this  work  a  canon  of  hia  own  Logic, 
and,  if  he  could,  had  taught  us  wherein  his  forma  of  »-hi"^f»g  differ 
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firom  the  trans-realisation  of  not  Ideas  alone,  bnt  more  often — ^Ab- 
stractions and  arbitrary  general  terms  in  Proclna ! — S.  T.  0. 

Ilnd.  pp.  489-40.  Note,  It  is  difScolt  to  conjecture  what  advantage 
Schelling  proposed  to  himself  in  thns  allegorizing,  and  yet  so  imper- 
fectly. Whatever  he  might  dream  as  to  the  hidden  identity  of  dark- 
ness with  the  natural  yearning,  yet  no  one  can  avoid  distingnishing 
daylight  from  the  mere  sense  oif  daylight.  In  short,  Light  here  means 
something:  why  not  snbstitate  that  meaning ? — S.  T.  0. 

Und.  p.  443.  Jfote.  How  can  I  explain  Sohelling's  strange  silence 
respecting  Jacob  Boehme  ?  The  identity  of  his  system  was  exulted 
in  by  the  Tiecks  at  Bome  in  1806,  tome;  and  these  were  Schelling's 
intimate  friends.  The  coincidence  in  the  expressions,  illustrations, 
and  even  the  mystical  obscurities,  is  too  glaring  to  be  solved  by 
mere  independent  coincidence  in  thought  and  intention.  Probably 
prudential  motives  restrain  Schelling  for  a  while ;  for  I  will  not  think 
that  pride  or  a  dishonest  lurking  desire  to  apx>ear  not  only  an  ori- 
ginal, but  the  original  can  have  influenced  a  man  of  genius  like  Schell- 
ing.r-S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  quetaUon  tn  a  n»te,  ^^  An  instructive  illustration  is  here  given 
by  Fire  (as  wild,  consuming,  painful,  glowing  heat)  in  opposition  to 
the  so-named  organic  beneficent  life-glo^,  since  here  Fire  and  Water 
enter  into  a  Orownd  (of  growth),  or  a  conjunction,  whilst  there  they 
go  out  of  one  another  in  discord.^' 

Note.  Water  is  the  great  Nurse  and  Mediatrix  of  all  growth ;  an 
instrument  of  union — a  marriage— of  the  comburent  and  combustible 
principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ilre,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fierce 
combat  of  the  two.  Thb  is  better,  as  more  accurate,  than  Feuer 
tmd  Warner  in  Einem  Grunde.-S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  445.  "  Leibnitz  tries  in  every  way  to  make  it  conceivable, 
how  evil  may  arise  out  of  a  natural  want  or  deficiency.  The  Will, 
says  he,  strives  after  the  Good  in  general,  and  must  desire  Perfec- 
tion, the  highest  measure  of  which  is  in  God ;  but  when  it  abides 
ensnared  in  the  delights  of  the  senses,  with  loss  of  higher  goods,  this 
very  want  of  the  counter-striving  is  the  Privation,  in  which  evil  con- 
sists.'' 

2f<>te.  The  modem  English  Unitarians  contemplate  the  Deity  as 
mere  Mercy,  or  rather  Gk>od-natnre,  without  reference  to  his  Justice 
and  Holiness ;  and  to  this  Idol,  the  deification  of  a  human  passion,  is 
their  whole  system  confined.  The  Oalvinists  do  the  same  with  the 
Omnipotence  of  God,  with  as  littie  reference  to  his  Wisdom  and  his 
Love.— S.  T.  0. 

Hid,  p.  449.  "For  the  weakness  or  non-efficiency  of  the  intelligent 
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Principle  may  oertainly  be  a  gronnd  of  the  want  of  good  and  vir^ 
tnons  actions,  but  not  a  groond  of  actions  positiyely  bad  and  contrary 
to  virtue." 

Note,  Why  not,  if  the  inertia  be  volnntary  ?  Suppose  Heat  to  be 
a  moral  agent  and  yolnntarily  to  withdraw  itself;  would  not  the  splii- 
ting  of  the  vessel  by  the  fh)zen  water  be  a  positive  act  ?  I  find  a 
confusion  in  Schelling  of  the  visible  with  the  conceivable.  As  wdl 
might  I  say,  that  when  I  tossed  a  child  into  the  air,  and  wilfully  did 
not  catch  it  again — this,  being  a  mere  negation  of  motion,  was  no 
moral  act. — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid,  p.  462.  Note,  Schelling  puzzles  me  forever  by  his  man  made 
up  of  two  separable  principles ;  and  yet  he  (as  a  tertiam  4iUquid^ 
vhoee  and  not  toho  these  principles  are,  has  the  free  power  of  s^a- 
rating  them.— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  pp.  455-6.  ^*  But  there  are  in  Nature  abcidontal  determinatioiis, 
which  are  explicable  only  by  an  excitement  of  the  irrational  or  dark 
principle  of  the  creature  that  has  taken  place  directly  in  the  first  crea- 
tion— only  by  a  ee^fneee  made  active  (aktioirter  Selhetheii),  Whence 
in  Nature,  beside  the  performed  moral  relationships,  there  are  un- 
mistakable foretokens  of  Evil,  although  the  power  thereof  has  first 
been  excited  through  man;  vrheaoe phcmomena^which^  irrespeetivdy 
of  their  being  dangerous  to  man,  excite  a  general  natural  abhorrence 
(Ahtehen),  Note,  Thus  the  close  connection,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  aU  people,  especially  all  fables  and  religions  of  the  East,  place 
the  serpent  with  evil,  is  certainly  not  gratuitous  or  unmeaning." — 
Tranel 

Note,  But  some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  ape.  The  ape  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  serpent.  The  eel,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  these 
excite  no  Abechen, 

P.S.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  remark  as  to  the  eel  and  earth- 
worm.—S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  459.  Note.  Why  not  hay«  quoted  all  this  from  Boehme,  as 
an  extract  raieonnS  f  But  does  the  hypothesis,  or  hypopoieeie  rather, 
explain  the  problem  of  evil?  A  nature — ^the  ground,  the  tubetra^mi^ 
of  God,  which  is  not  Fr  Selbtt  God  himself,  but  out  of  which  God 
risen  exists,  and  which  yet  is  begotten  by  the  self- existent,  and  yet  is 
evil,  morally  evil — and  yet  the  cause  and  parent,  yea,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Freedom,  without  which,  as  antecedent,  doe  Boee  can  not  be 
— ^what  is  all  this? 

P.S.  The  bookbinder  has  docked  my  former  notes ;  but  I  under- 
stand enough  to  find  that  my  first  impressions  were  the  same  as  my 
present  are,  after  repeated  perusal,  and  too  strong  a  prepossession. 
It  is  a  mere  day-dream,  somnitim  philasophans  f — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  462.    Note,  But  where  after  all,  is  the  Bnl  aa  oontr»-dia- 
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tingidshed  from  oalamity  and  hnperfection  ?  How  does  this  solve  the 
^veraity,  the  essential  difference  between  regret  and  remorse  ?  How 
does  it  concur  even  with  the  idea  of  fVeedom  ?  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointed, and  that,  with  respect  to  the  system,  I  remain  in  the  same 
state,  with  the  same  harrying  dimly  and  partially  light-shotten  mists 
before  my  eyes,  as  when  I  read  the  same  things  for  the  first  time  in 
Jacob  Boehme.— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  468.  *^  Thence  the  universal  necessity  of  sin  and  death,  as 
the  real  destmotion  of  all  partionlarity  (BigenheiC)^  through  which 
erery  human  will  must  pass,  as  through  fire,  in  order  to  be  purified.** 
— Tran»l 

ybte.  But  is  death  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  better  mortal  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  the  redeemed  die  to  the  flesh,  and  therefore,/Vom  it ;  but 
that  the  reprobate  die  in  the  flesh  and  therefore  toitk  it  ? — 8.  T.  0. 

Ihid,  p.  467.  ^'  For  that  is  free  which  acts  conformably  to  the  laws 
of  its  own  proper  being,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  else,  either 
within  it  or  without  it."— rroiw?. 

Ifote,  And  is  not  this  a  confirmation  of  the  old  remark,  that  he  who 
would  undentand  Freedom,  instead  of  knowing  it  by  an  act  of  Free- 
dom (the  mystery  in  the  mystery),  must  either  fiee  to  Determinism  d 
priori  or  ah  extrtt^— or  to  Fatalism,  or  the  necessity  ex  essentia  propria. 
In  either  case  how  can  we  explain  Remorse  and  Self-accusation  other 
than  as  delusions,  the  necessity  of  which  does  not  prove  the  necessi^ 
of  knowing  them  to  be  delusions,  and,  consequently,  renews  the  dvil 
war  between  the  Reason  and  the  xmconquerable  Feeling,  which  it  is 
the  whole  duty  and  promise  of  philosophy  to  reconcile? — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  468.  ^^Man  is  in  the  original  creation,  as  has  been  shown, 
an  undivided  being  (which  may  be  mythically  represented  as  a  state 
of  innocence  and  original  blessedness  anterior  to  this  life):  himself 
alone  can  divide  himself.  But  this  severance  can  not  take  place  in 
Time ;  it  takes  place  out  of  all  Time,  and  thence  together  with  the 
first  creation,  although,  as  I  find,  distinct  from  iV^-rTraml 

NoU,  But  this  makes  it  fall  in  time."— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid,  p.  469.  Note,  "  So  Luther  in  the  Treatise  De  Servo  Arhitrio  ; 
with  justice,  although  he  had  not  rightly  conceived  the  union  of  such 
an  un&iling  necessity  with  the  Freedom  of  actions." — Trariel, 

Note,  Far  better  to  have  proved  the  possibility  of  Freedom,  and. to 
have  left  the  mode  untouched.  The  reality  is  sufficientiy  proved  by 
the&ct. 

Ihid,  ihid.  NoU,  I  still  feel  myself  dissatisfied  with  the  argument 
against  Freedom  derived  from  the  influence  of  motives,  VonteUunffon^ 

VOL.  in.  2G 
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4o.  For  are  theBe  things — and  not  rather  mere  general  terms,  signify- 
ing the  mind  determining  itself?  For  what  is  a  motiye  but  a  detennin- 
ing  thought  f  and  what  is  a  thought  but  the  mind  acting  on  itself  in 
some  one  direction  f  All  that  we  want  is  to  prove  the  possibility  o( 
Free- Will,  or,  what  is  really  the  same,  a  Will.  Now  this  Kant  had 
unanswerably  proved  by  showing  the  distinction  between  ph^gnomma 
and  naumena^  and  by  demonstrating  that  Time  and  Space  are  laws  of 
the  former  only  (al  avv^eaeic  al  irpurai  r^f  alaO^aetJC  ^  ?CP^voc  fiv,  ^ 
irpuTti  Kaff  dXov  uovBeaig  T^g  alad^aeuc  r^f  iffw  6  Si  x^^P^*  ^  ^<^)  and 
irrelative  to  the  latter,  to  which  class  the  Will  must  belong.  In  all 
cases  of  Sense  the  Reality  proves  the  Possibility ;  but  in  this  instance 
(which  must  be  unique  if  it  be  at  all),  the  proof  of  the  Possibility  only 
is  wanting  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  Reality.  Therefore  I 
can  not  but  object  to  p.  468 — ne/allt  auuer  oiler  Zeit,  und  daher  mU 
dm'  erster  Schdpfung  etuammen,  (It  takes  place  out  of  all  Tune  and 
thence  together  with  the  first  creation.)  This  has  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  pp.  469-70.  *^In  the  consciousness,  so  far  as  it  is  mere  self- 
comprehension  and  ideal  only,  doubtless  that  free  deed  which  comes 
to  pass  of  necessity,  can  not  take  place ;  since  it  precedes  it  as  exist- 
ence (the  deed  precedes  consciousness  as  actually  existent) — first 
makes  it;  yet  is  it  not  therefore  no  deed  of  which  the  human  being 
can  ever  take  cognizance;  since  he  who  in  some  way  to  excuse  an  un- 
righteous action,  says,  ^  Thus  I  am  unalterably,'  is  yet  very  well  awan 
that  he  is  thus  through  his  own  fault,  however  true  it  may  be  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise." — Trand. 

Note,  I  have  long  believed  this ;  but  surely  it  is  no  explanatioii  be- 
yond the  simple  idea  of  Free  Will  itself.— S.  T.  0.  (The  remainder 
of  this  note  is  unfortunately  lost.) 

Ibid,  p.  472.  "And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  Kant,  who  had  not 
raised  himself  in  theory  to  a  transcendental  fact  determinant  of  all 
human  existence,  was  led,  in  his  later  inquiries,  through  mere  true 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  judgment,  to  a  recognition 
of  a  subjective,  as  he  expresses  it,  ground  of  human  actions,  preceding 
every  deed  that  occurs  to  the  senses,  which  yet  itself  again  must  be 
an  act  of  freedom  J" ^Tremsl 

Note.  But  why  this  asserted  superiority  over  Kant  ?  Where  is  the 
proof,— where  the  probability,  that  by  mere  faithful  observation  he 
could  arrive--(he  alone  of  all  other  philosophers)— at  this  awful  con- 
clusion ?    Lastly,  what  has  Schelling  added  to  Kant's  notion  ?— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  478.  Here  also  is  a  note  of  Mr.  C.'s  partiy  obliterated,  in 
which  he  exclaims,  "How  unfair  is  this,  to  attribute  to  Kant  a  slow- 
motive  making  process,  separate  by  intervals  of  time.    Host  tniiw 
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most  reverently  trae  is  it  that  a  Being  imperfect  does  feel  an  awe  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  holier  Self-~a^^  et  idem^  where  the  I  distin- 
gnishahle  through  imperfection,  &c." — 8.  T.  0. 

These  remarks  seem  to  be  made  in  reference  to  those  of  ScheUing 
aimed  against  uture  Bmpjindungiphilaaophmj  **onT  sensation-philoso- 
j>her8."  ^^  To  .be  conscientious,"  he  affirms,  '^  is  for  a  man  to  act  ac- 
cording as  he  knows,  and  not  contradict  in  his  deeds  the  light  of 
knowledge.  He  is  not  conscientious,  who,  in  any  case  that  occnrs, 
must  first  hold  up  to  himself  the  law  of  daty,  in  order  to  decide  upon 
right  doing  through  respect  to  the  same.  Religiosity,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  leaves  no  choice  between  things  opposed — 
no  equiUbrium  arbitrii,  the  bane  of  all  morality,  but  only  the  highest 
deddedness  for  that  which  is  right,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  choice." 

• 

Ihid.  p.  498.  "  Still  the  question  recucs,  does  Evil  end  and  how? 
— has  Creation  in  general  a  final  aim,  and  if  this  be  so,  why  is  this 
not  reached  immediately, — ^why  is  not  Perfection  even  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  To  this  there  is  no  answer  but  what  is  already  given :  be- 
cause God  is  a  life,  not  merely  a  Being.  But  all  Life  has  a  destiny, 
and  is  subject  to  suffering  and  becoming.  Even  to  this  then  has  Gk)d, 
of  his  own  free  will,  subjected  Himself,  when  even  at  first,  in  order 
to  become  personal.  He  divided  the  light  world  and  the  world  of 
Darkness." — Tramh 

Ifote,  These  are  hard  sayings.  Is  not  the  Father  from  all  eternity 
the  Living  one?  and  Jreywillig  nch  unterwerfen  urn  penunUch  wu 
werden  I    (The  rest  is  lost.)— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  496.  ^^Its  state  therefore  is  a  state  of  not-being,  a  state  of 
the  continual  becoming-consumed  of  the  activity—^  Verz^ttoerdeni 
der  AkHvitat)  or  of  that  in  it  which  strives  to  become  active." — 
IV'arul. 

Kote.  Then  will  not  the  darkness  become  again  what  it  was  before 
its  union  with  the  light,  and  of  course  the  object  of  the  same  process 
repeated?  Surely  this  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  subjecting 
the  supersensnal^to  the  intuitions  of  the  senses,  and  really  looks  like 
pushing  in  a  thing  merely  to  take  it  out  again.  And  still  the  question 
returns^— Why  not  this  in  the  first  place  ?  What  can  the  process  have 
effected? 

Ibid.  p.  602.  Note.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  work  pre-sup- 
poses  Des  Cartes^  *'*'  quod  dare  eancepimuM^  tervm  «t." 

PhiUiophiaehe  BriefeiibeT  Dogrnatiamui  und  CriticinnuM  Philosoph. 
Schrift. 

P.  119.  Note.  I  have  made  repeated  efforts,  and  aU  in  vain,  to  un- 
derstand this  first  Letter  on  Domatiem  and  Oritieiem.    Substitate 
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the  World,  die  WeU^  for  a  moral  Gk>d,  what  do  I  gain  in  der 
thetuehen  Seite  more  than  in  any  other  point  of  view?  How  can  I 
combat  or  fight  ap  against  that  which  I  myself  am  ?  Is  not  the  veiy 
impnlse  to  contend  or  to  resist  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  neces- 
sary causes,  which  I  am  supposed  to  struggle  agfunst  t  If  we  are  told 
that  God  is  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  is,  as  the  sole  actoil 
agent,  how  much  more  must  this  apply  to  the  World,  or  Fate,  or 
whatever  other  phantom  we  substitute.  I  say  how  much  more,  be- 
cause upon  the  admission  of  a  supersensual  being,  this  may  poasiUy 
be,  and  we  therefore,  from  other  reasons,  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  re- 
ally compatible  with  Free  Will ;  but  with  a  World-God  tbis  were  a 
blank  absurdity.  Der  Gedanhe  mie^  der  WeU  entgegenauBteUen*  not 
only  hat  ntdhU  gnyueifiLT  m^^  but  seems  mere  pot-valiant  nonsense, 
without -the  idea  of  a  moral  Power  extrinsic  to  and  above  the  World, 
— as  much  inconceivable  by  a  sane  mind,  as  that  a  single  drop  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  should  fight  up  against  the  whole  <tf  the  Oatanet, 
of  which  itself  is  a  minim  I 

How  much  more  eublime,  and  in  other  points  of  view,  how  infi- 
nitely more  beautiftil,  even  in  respect  of  Taste  or  lesthetio  judgment,  is 
the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  World  as  in  enmity  with  God,  aiod 
of  the  continual  warfare,  which  calls  forth  every  energy,  both  of  aet 
and  of  endurance,  fix>m  the  necessary  vividness  of  worldly  impres- 
sions, and  the  sensuous  dimness  of  Faith,  in  the  first  struggles !  Were 
the  impulses  and  impresses  ttom.  the  faith  in  God  equally  vivid,  as 
the  sensuous  BtimvMy  then  indeed  all  combat  must  oease— «nd  m 
should  have  Halleli\jahs  for  Tragedies  and  Statues. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  122.  Kote.  I  can  not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  argu- 
ments. By  theoretic,  as  opposed  to  practical  Reasoo,  Kant  never 
meant  two  Ferwns  or  Beings  ;  but  only  that  what  we  could  notprvM 
by  one  train  of  argument,  we  might  by  another,  in  proportion  to  the 
purposes  of  knowledge.  I  can  not  theoretically  demonatnUe  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  as  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor,  but  I  can  theoreti- 
cally adduce  a  multitude  of  inducements  so  strong  as  to  be  all  bnt  ab- 
solute demonstration;  and  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  a  word  of 
sense  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  brought  against  it.  Id  this  stage  of 
the  argument  my  conscience,  with  its  categorical  command,  comes  in 
and  proves  it  to  be  my  duty  to  ehoose  to  believe  in  a  God — there 
being  no  obstacle  to  my  power  so  to  choose.  With  what  consistency 
then  can  Schelling  contend,  that  the  same  mind,  having  on  these 
grounds  fixed  its  belief  in  a  God,  can  then  make  its  former  speculative 
infirmities,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  GK>d,  a  pretext  for  turning  back 
to  disbelieve  it? 

*  TIM  thoaglUor  oppoHi^iDjfMlf  loth*  woild. 
t  HunotbiaggiMtforna 
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• 

Ibid,  pp.  1S8-4.  **  With  what  law  would  yon  reach  unto  that 
lifill  7  With  the  moral  law  itself?  This  is  just  what  we  ask,  how 
you  arriye  at  the  persuasion  that  the  Will  of  that  Being  is  agreeable 
to  this  law  ?  It  would  be  the  shortest  way  to  declare  that  Being  him- 
self the  author  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  this  is  contrary -to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  your  philosophy.  Or  must  the  Moral  Law  exist  inde- 
pendently of  all  Will?  Then  we  are  in  the  domain  of  Fatalism ;  for 
a  law,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  Being  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  it,  which  rules  over  the  highest  power  as  well  as  over 
the  least,  has  no  sanction,  save  that  of  necessity.*' — Trcmtl. 

KoU.  Just  as  well  might  ScheHing  have  asked  concerning  the  Wis- 
dom or  any  other  attribute  of  God — ^and  if  we  answered,  they  were 
essential-i—that  is  Gk)d  himself — ^then  object,  that  this  was  Fatalism. 
The  proper  answer  is,  that  Gk>d  is  the  originator  of  the  Moral  Law ; 
but  not  per  arhitrium  (Willkuhr),  but  because  he  is  essentially  wise 
and  holy  and  good — ^rather,  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  Love. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  142.  "  It  is  indeed  no  such  uncommon  case  in  human  life, 
that  one  takes  the  prospect  of  a  ftiture  possession  itself." — TransL 

NbU.  Is  there  not  some  omission  of  the  press  here — that  is  j^r  den 
Beiite  after  Besitz — that  we  take  the  looJs  out  on  a  future  possession 
for  the  possession  itself? — S.  T.  0. 

Jhid.  p.  162.  (In  a  note.)  "  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  language 
has  distinguished  so  precisely  between  the  Real — dem  WiriUehen  (that 
which  is  present  in  the  sensation  or  perception,  which  acts  on  me  and 
whereon  I  react),  the  actually  Existing,  dem  Daeeyenden  (which,  in 
general,  is  there  present  in  Space  and  Time),  and  Being,  dem  Seyen- 
den^  which  is,  through  itself,  quite  independently  of  all  conditions  of 
Time."— 2Van*Z. 

Note.  But  how  can  we  know  that  any  thing  is,  except  so  far  as  it 
works  on  or  in  us ;  and  what  is  that  but  Existence?  Answer: — ^the 
means,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  an  idea,  are  not 
the  idea  itself.— S.  T.  0. 

Rid.  p.  176.  Kote,  It  is  dear  to  me  that  both  Sohelling  and  Fiohte 
impose  upon  themselves  the  scheme  of  an  expanding  surface,  and  call 
it  Freedom.  I  should  say — where  absolute  Freedom  is,  there  must 
be  absolute  Power,  and  therefore  the  Freedom  and  the  Power  are 
mutually  intuitive.  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  that 
the  very  object,  which  is  the  condition  of  Self-consciousness,  Is  noth- 
ing but  the  Self  itself  by  an  act  of  Free  Self-limitation. 

]^.S. — ^The  above  I  wrote  a. year  ago :  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
more  convinced  am  \  of  the  gross  materialism,  which  lies  under  the 
whole  aystem.    It  all  arises  from  the  duplicity  of  human  nature,  or 
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rather  perhaps  the  triplidty.  Biinno  cmimal  triplex.  The  facts  stated 
are  mere  sensatioDs,  the  eorptamortuum  of  the  volatilized  memory.— 
S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  pp.  177.  '*  Perhaps  I  should  remind  them  of  Lessing's  confes- 
sion, that  with  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Existence  he  connected  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  infinitely  tedions  duration  of  Time,  which  was  to  him 
torment  and  misery ;  or  even  of  that  hlasphemoos  exclamation :  ^  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  he  (eternally)  hlessed.' " — Transl. 

Note,  Surely  this  is  childish — a  mere  confusion  of  Space  with  In- 
tensity, of  Time  with  Eternity.  I  can  not  think  that  by  the  word 
"adequate'^  Spinoza  meant  ^^ commensurate,^^  but  simply  ^^imme- 
diate." 

AJfJumdlungen  eur  BrlaUterung  dee  Idealismue  der  WieeenechaJUUhre, 

Philosoph.  Schrift. 

P.  219.  *^I  have  sometimes  heard  the  question  asked^  how  it  was 
possible,  that  so  absurd  a  system,  as  that  of  the  so-named  Critical 
Philosopher  should — ^not  merely  enter  any  human  being^s  head — bat 
take  up  its  abode  there." — Tranel. 

Note.  I  can  not  see  the  mystery.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  of 
the  being  of  himself,  seines  Iche^  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  the  bod- 
ily symbols  of  it  are  phcmomena^  Erecheinungen^  by  which  it  manifests 
its  being  to  itself  and  others,  easily,  however  unreasonably,  conceives 
all  other  pJuenomena  as  manifestations  of  other  consciousnesses — as 
unseen,  yet  actually  separate,  powers,  or  IchSy  or  monads. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  221.  "  It  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  outward  things  in  us,  but  the  necessity  of  the  same  mast 
be  explained.  Further,  not  only,  how  we  become  conscious  of  a  rep- 
resentation, but  also  why  on  this  very  account  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  it  to  an  outward  object." — Trarul. 

Note.  I  can  not  comprehend  how  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  as- 
sume a  faculty  of  perception  than  of  sensation,  that  is  of  self-per- 
ception. 

Ibid.  p.  224.  "  Now  that  which  is  an  object  (originally)  is,  assaofa, 
necessarily  finite.  As  then  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  it 
can  not  according  to  its  nature  be  originally  finite." — Tranel. 

Note.  That  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  modified  sense  here  stated,  infinite, 
may  be  proved  by  other  reasons ;  but  this  is  surely  a  strange  twist  of 
lo^c.  If  all  Finites  were  neicessarily  objects,  then  indeed  the  Spirit, 
as  far  as  it  is  no  object,  might  be  infinite.  But  that  it  is  therefore  in- 
finite, by  no  means  follows.  The  finite  may  be  the  oommon  predicate 
of  both — of  the  one  essentially,  of  the  other  by  the  will  of  the  Ore- 
ator.— ^.  T.  0* 
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Ibid.  pp.  228-9.  '^We  can  not  abstract  fh)m  the  product  of  the  in- 
taition  without  acting  freely,  that  is,  without  freely  repeating  the 
original  mode  of  action  (of  the  Spirit)  in  the  intuition,  &c.  &o.  Now 
first  through  our  abstracting  the  product  of  our  action  becomes  an 
object." —  Transl, 

Note,  In  spite  of  Schelling^s  contempt  of  psychology,  the  fact  of 
outness  is  more  clearly  stated  in  psychology,  as  dependent  on  vivid- 
ness.  In  a  fever,  yet  retaining  our  understanding,  we  see  objects  as 
outward,  yet  well  know  that  they  are  not  real, — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  287.  ^^  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  hypothesis  (for  more  it 
is  not),  will  explain  nothing,  for  this  reason,  that,  putting  it  at  the 
higheet,  it  does  but  make  an  impression  on  our  receptivity  conceiv- 
able, but  not  that  we  behold  a  real  object.  But  no  man  will  deny, 
that  we  not  merely  perceive  (have  a  feeling  of — empjinden)y  the  out- 
ward object,  but  that  we  have  an  intuition  of  it.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  we  should  never  get  further  than  the  impression :  for, 
though  it  be  said  that  the  impression  is  first  referred  to  the  outward 
object  (as  its  cause),  and  that  thereby  arises  the  representation  of  the 
latter,  it  is  not  recollected  that  on  occasion  of  the  intuition,  we  are 
oonsoious  of  no  such  act,  no  such  going  forth  from  ourselves,  no  such 
opposition  and  relationship ;  also  that  the  certainty  of  the  presence 
of  an  object  (which  yet  must  be  something  distinct  from  the  impres- 
sion), can  not  rest  on  so  uncertain  a  conclusion.  In  any  case,  there- 
fore, the  intuition  must  at  least  be  considered  as  a  free  act,  even 
thoogh  one  that  is  occasioned  by  the  impression." — Ihramh 

Note,  This  is,  methinks,  all  very  weak.  The  BeaHst  may  surely 
affirm  that  an  impression  of  a  given  force  is  what  we  call  an  object, 
as  SoheUing  affirms,  that  the  mere  self-excitation  of  our  own  self- 
directed  operations  are  what  we  mean  by  objects. 

I  always  thought  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  notion  of  cause 
was  its  oo-instanteity  ¥ath  the  effect.  The  heat  and  the  fire  for  in- 
stance. In  all  things,  the  effect  is  the  presence  of  some  other  tt^ng 
than  the  cause. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  289.  ^  In  fine  between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  continuity 
holds  good,  not  only  according  to  Time,  but  according  to  Space 
also." — Trand. 

Kant,  justifying  the  logical  possibility  of  attraction,  as  a  cause  acting 
at  a  distance,  has  shown  the  sophistry  of  this  assertion  in  his  Ver- 
misehte  Schriften,  and  Schelllng  himself  adopts  and  confirms  the  argu- 
ment of  Kant  in  his  System  dea  Tran$9cendentalen  IdeaUtmtu, — 
S.  T.  0. 

*  Notes  written  in  SoheUing's  System  des  Thxnuc.  Id,  on  <5r  before  the 
title  page. 
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Berkeley's  Bobeme  is  merely  an  evolation  of  the  positions — All  per- 
ception is  reducible  to  sensation,  and  All  sensation  is  exdnsively  mtb- 
jeUke  (He  who  feels,  feels  Mmseff), — Brgo,  all  Perception  is  mmij 
snbjeotiye  Q^Fereaptum'^perc^:  or  Ihtm  percipUur^  est.  The 
principium  cognaseendi  is  raised  into  the  prineipium  e&tendi,)  Now  I 
should  commence  my  reply  to  Berkeley  by  denying  both  pontioos — 
or  (what  is  tantamount),  the  second.  Sensation,  I  would  say,  is  neyer 
merely  subjective,  but  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  minimum  or  lower  d&> 
gree  of  Perception.  Sensation,  I  assert,  is  not  exdnsiyely  subjectiye, 
but  of  all  the  known  syntheses  of  Subject  -f~  Object  it  is  the  least  ob- 
jective ;  but  for  that  reason  still  objective— or  (to  express  my  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  more  popular  form),  Sensation  is  Perception 
within  the  narrowest  sphere.  But,  this  admitted,  Berketoyanism 
falls  at  once.  Now  the  facts  of  zoology  are  all  in  favor  of  my  position, 
and  the  whole  class  of  Protoeoa  so  many  instances  of  its  Truth.  Nay, 
as  Extremes  meet,  Sensation,  in  its  first  manifestation,  is  eminently 
objeetioe.  The  light,  warmth,  and  surrounding  fluid  are  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  the  polyp :  even  as  the  true  Objective  (th^  corporeal  woiid 
as  it  IB)  exists  only  nilffeetivefy^  that  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  phiksopber, 
while  the  true  Subjective  (that  is,  the  appearances  resulting  from  the 
position  and  mechanism  of  the  Percipient)  exists  for  our  oommoa 
consciousness  only  as  independent  and  pure  Obfeet, — S.  T.  O. 

iiy.  pp.  16, 16.  '*  But  with  these  two  problems  we  see  ounehei 
entangled  in  a  contradiction.  According  to  B.  there  is  demanded  a 
dominion  of  Thought  (of  the  Ideal)  over  the  world  of  sense :  but  how 
is  such  a  dominion  conceivable,  when  (according  to  A.)  the  reprssen- 
tation,  in  its  origin,  is  the  mere  slave  of  the  Objective?  Craiversely, 
if  the  real  world  is  something  quite  independent  of  us,  according  to 
which,  as  its  archetype,  our  R^M'eeentation  (according  to  A.)  must 
regulate  itself,  then  it  is  inconceivable,  how  on  the  other  huid  the 
real  world  can  regulate  itself  according  to  Representations  in  us.  In 
a  word,  the  practical  certainty  is  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  theoreti- 
cal, the  theoretical  through  the  practical;  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  at  the  same  time  Truth  in  our  Knowledge,  and  Reality  in 
our  will." — Transl, 

Note,    Written  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Ye  Gk>d8,  annihilate  both  Space  and  Time,  and  then  this  paragraph 
may  become  cogent  logic.  But  as  it  is,  one  might  with  equal  plausi- 
bility from  the  fact  of  one  man's  lying  on  his  back  deduce  the  incom- 
possibility  of  another  man^s  standing  on  his  feet ;  or  from  the  inoom- 
possibility  of  both  positions  in  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  infer 
the  impossibility  of  both  positions  successively.  Besides  the  antitheta 
are  not  adequate  oppoeites,  much  less  oontrariee.  A  wheel  presented 
to  me  generates,  without  apparent  materials,  the  image  of  the  wheel 
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in  my  mind.  Now  if  the  preconception  of  a  wheel  in  the  artist's 
mind  generated  in  like  manner  a  corporeal  wheel  in  outward  space^ 
or  even  in  a  mass  of  timber,  then  indeed  (though  eyen  so  I  can  see 
no  contradiction  in  the  two  hypotheses)  a  problem  woold  arise  of 
which  the  equality  or  sameness  of  kind  in  the  two  generators  mig^t 
be  the  most  natural  solution.  Yet  even  here  ihere  is  a  flaw  in  the 
antithesis :  fbr,  to  make  it  perfectly  correspondent,  the  mass  of  wood 
ought  to  generate  the  image,  wheel.  Where  is  the  inconsistenoy  be- 
tween the  reality  (t .  e,  actual  reali^dng  power)  of  the  Will  in  respect 
of  the  relative  position  of  objects,  and  the  reality  of  the  objects  them- 
selves independent  of  the  position?  Is  the  marble  of  a  statue  less 
reaUy  marble  than  the  marble  in  the  quarry  ?  What  after  all  does  the 
problem  amount  to  more  than  the  fact,  that  the  WiU  is  a  vis  motrua^ 
and  the  mind  a  directive  power  at  one  moment  and  in  relation  to  the 
Will,  and  a  Re  or  Per-cipient  in  relation  to  objects  moving  or  at  rest  ? 
Schelling  seems  at  once  to  deny  and  yet  suppose  the  objectivity — and 
on  no  other  grounds  than  that  he  commences  by  giving  objectivity  to 
abstractions.  A  acting  he  calls  Will;  the  same  A  acted  on  he  calls' 
Truth;  and  then,  because- acting  and  being  acted  on,  are  Antitheses 
or  oppotite  States,  he  first  turns  them  into  eontrary  things^  and  th«i 
transfers  this  contrariety  to  the  subject  A.  That  A  acts  on  B,  and  is 
itself  acted  on  by  0,  is  a  fact,  to  the  Hbto  t  respecting  which  I  may 
have  no  other  answer  than  Ke^do :  but  that  my  ignorance  as  to  the 
JETou  f  makes  any  contradiction  in  the  Fact,  I  can  by  no  means  admit, 
any  more  than  that  a  mail  coach  moving  ten  miles  an  hour  upon  the 
road  contradicts  the  fact  of  the  same  standing  in  a  coach  house  the 
night  following.— S.  T.  0. 

Written  <U  the  heffinning  of  the  volume. 

Pp.  16, 16.  §  0.  The  remarks  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  are,  I  still  think,  valid :  so  far  that  all  Schelling's  *^  con- 
tradictions'' are  reducible  to  the  one  difficulty  of  comprehending  the 
co-existence  of  the  Attributes,  Agere  et  Pati^  in  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  difficulty  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  Facts  of 
human  Art^  in  which  the  Pati^  and  the  Agere  take  place  in  different 
relations  and  at  different  moments.  Likewise  that  Schelling's  posi- 
tion of  Opposites,  viz.  If  ature  and  IntelUgence  as  the  same  with  Ob- 
ject and  Subject,  already  supposes  Plurality,  and  this  being  supposed, 
the  whole  hypothesis  becomes  arfntrcvry^  for  the  conception  of  Plu- 
rality once  admitted,  Object  and  Subject  become  mere  relative  terms, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  each  existent  should  not  be  both 
Object  and  Subject  But  if  he  begins  at  the  beginning,  then  the  ob- 
jection applies — ^viz.  that  Sohelling  arbitrarily  substantiates  attributes. 
For,  in  the  very  act  of  opposing  A  to  B,  he  supposes  an  X  common 
to  both,  viz.  Being,  obeia ;  but  this  given,  there  is  no  necessary  reason, 

2o» 
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why  Objectivity  and  Sabjectirity  should  not  both  be  predioable  of 
both*— 60  namely  that  the  Subject  B  is  an  Object  to  the  Subject  A, 
and  the  Subject  A  an  Object  to  the  Subject  B ;  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
lover  and  his  mistress  gazing  at  each  other.  Finally  it  is  a  suspicious 
Logic  when  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  ^*  What  do  you 
mean?  Give  me  an  inataneeJ'^  The  fact  is,  that  every  instance, 
Schelling  would  have  brought,  would  simply  give  an  object  as  the 
base  of  the  Subject ;  and  his  bewtu^te  ThUtigheit  okne  BewuuiUeyn  I 
do  not  underatand.  At  least  if  he  mean  the  WilK  it  is  a  strange  way 
of  expressing  himself;  and  at  all  events  he  should  have  previously 
explained  the  distinction  between  primary  consciousness,  ceasing  on 
the  coincidence  of  O.  with  S. — and  the  secondary,  or  consciousness  of 
having  been  conscious,  which  is  memory.  It  would  be  well  to  show, 
how  much  better  Schelling^s  meaning  might  have  been  given  in  simple 
common-life  words. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  17.  This  argument  grounds  itself  on  the  assertion  **e9  trt 
aU$rding8  eine  productive  Thatigheit^  tDelehe  im  WoUm  neh  auuertp 
in  the  very  same  sense  of  the  word  *'  productive,"  in  which  Nature 
"  im  produciren  der  Welt  productiv  eey ;"  only  that  the  one  is  *'  nUC* 
the  other  *^  ohne  Bewumteeyn  productio,^^  Now  this  is  merely  auerted, 
I  deny  it,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated. — S.  T.  0. — i. «.  at  this  mo- 
ment. A  book  I  value^  I  reason  and  quarrel  with  as  with  myself  when 
I  am  reasoning. — S.  T.  0. 

P.S. — ^Add  to  this,  one  scruple  which  always  attacks  my  mind 
when  I  read  Schelling  or  Fichte.  Does  Perception  imply  a  greater 
mystery,  or  less  justify  a  postulate,  than  the  act  of  Self-oonsdousness, 
that  is.  Self-perception?  Let  Perception  be  demanded  as  an  Act 
Specific  of  the  mind,  and  how  many  of  the  grounds  of  Idealism  be- 
come Oi— 0! 

No !  I  am  wrong.  For  grant  this  mysterious  Perception,  yet  ask 
yourself  what  you  perceive  and  a  contradiction  ensues.  (  The  rest  lott, — 
8.  0.>-S.  T.  0. 

Tramsc,  Id,  last  paragraph  qf  p.  40-1 .  ^^  How  we,  in  respect  of  those 
positions,  in  which  a  wholly  heterogeneous  Objective  falls  in  with  a 
Subjective— (and  this  takes  place  in  every  synthetical  judgment 
A'^B'^  the  Predicate^  the  conception  here  alws/ye  repreeente  ike  Subjec' 
tiee^  the  Subject  the  Objectivey~<ian  arrive  at  certainty,  is  inconceiva- 
ble.''—rrafwZ. 

ITote, — ^It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lo^cian  proeeede  from  the  princi- 
ples of  Identity,  Alterity  and  Multeity  or  Plurality,  as  already  known : 
*-^at  the  Logical  /attributes  its  own  Subjectivity  to  whatever  really 
if,  and  takes  for  granted  that  a  NoUhe  really  is — and  that  it  is  a 
Subfeet;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  make  objective  for  himself  by  the 
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predicate.  N.  B. — ^It  does  not  follow,  that  the  Logical  /attributes  its 
Eg6it7,  as  well  as  its  Sabjectivitj,  to  the  noMtself,  as  far  as  it  is. 

In  other  words,  the  Logical  /  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  individ- 
nal  I,  which  most  indeed  be  this  or  that  or  some  other,  but  without 
determining  which  it  is — ^indiyiduaHty,  or  singularity,  in  genere^  as 
when  we  say,  every  man  is  an  individual. 

In  the  position,  *^  Greeks  are  handsome,"  Sohelling  says,  the  Svlh 
jeet  ^'Greeks"  represents  the  Object, — ^the  Predicate  ^^ handsome,"  the 
Subjective.  Now  I  would  say  **  Greeks"  is  a  Subject  assumed  by  ap- 
position with  myself  as  a  Subject.  Now  this  Subject  I  render  objec- 
tive for  myself  by  the  Predicate.  By  becoming  objective  it  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  Subject. 

It  follows  of  course  that  I  look  on  Logic  as  essentially  empirical  in 
its  pre-conditions  and  postulates,  and  posterior  to  Metaphysics ;  nn« 
less  yon  would  name  these  the  higher  Logic. 

N.B.  The  following  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  Logical  form,  not 
to  the  Substance  of  Schelling^s  Philosophy. 

SohelHng  finds  the  necessity  of  splitting,  not  alone  Philosophy,  but 
the  Philosopher,  twy-personal,  at  two  sevend  gates. 

This  system  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  road  from  B  a  to  B  b. 


with  a  gate  at  A,  the  massive  door  of  which  is  barred  on  both  sides : 
so  that  when  he  arrives  at  A  from  B  a,  he  must  return  back,  and  go 
round  by  0  to  B  b,  in  order  to  reach  the  same  point  from  that  di- 
rection. 

Now  I  appear  to  myself  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  simply 
reversing  the  assumption  that  Perception  is  a  species,  of  which  Sen- 
sation is  the  genus,  or  that  Perception  is  only  a  more  finely  organized 
Sensation.  With  me,  Perception  is  the  essentia  prima^  and  Sensation 
perceptio  unius  ;  while  Perception  so  called  is  pereeptio  plurinm  sim- 
uUanea.  Or  thus :  single  Intuition  is  Sensation,  comparative  and 
complex  Intuition,  Perception.  The  consequences  of  this  position  are 
wide  and  endless. — S.  T.  0. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  co-existence  of  Agere  et  Pati  as 
Predicates  of  the  same  subject. — S.  T.  0. 

(  WriUen  on  a  blank  page  before  the  title  page  of  the  Transso.  Id.— 

S.  0.) 
P.  6i,  and  then  pp.  69-62.    The  S^inoeism  of  Sohelling's  system 
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first  betarajB  itself;  though  the  very  comparison  de$  remen  Ick$  amm 
geometrisehen  Batune  ought,  by  its  inadequacy  and  only  partial  fitnessi 
to  have  resoaed  him.  Im  Bowbm  the  materia  and  the  limiting  power 
are  diverse. — S.  T.  0. 


IbiA,  p.  118.  (As  I  fear  that  these  notes  on  the  Traass.  Id.  win 
scarcely  interest  or  be  intelligible  to  any  but  readers  of  that  work,  I 
do  not  give  the  long  passage  to  which  the  following  refers. — S.  O.) 

Bnt  why,  if  there  are  many  JehMter^  should  not  No.  1 1  act  on 
No.  SI?  K  /  act  on  itself,  it  is  acted  on,  therefore  actible  on  by  an 
/.  But  to  assert  that  it  can  be  acted  on  by  this  aad  no  other  inoom- 
preheDsibly-determined-in-itfi-comprehensible-detenninatenes»-I,  is  t» 
oiMTt,  and  no  more.  In  short,  the  Attributes  of  the  Absolute  Syn- 
thesis, the  /  ijc  in  that  I  am,  are  fiilsely  transferred  to  the  J  ax  t» 
Uuu  Qodu. 

Aye,  replies  Schelling,  this  would  be  Hcurid^im  priftwipmrn  etamdi; 
but  I  speak  only  ieeundum  principium  ioiendi. 

True,  I  rejoin,  but  you  assert  that  the  two  Principles  are  one; 
p.  18. 1. 17-18.*  What  is  this  but  to  admit  that  the  /  it$e^,  eren  in 
its  absolute  synthesis,  supposes  an  already  perfected  Intelligenoe,  as 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  its  existing  as  it  does  ezistt  And 
what  is  Scbelling^s  Begrdmtheit  nibtrKaupt  but  the  aUgemeinerU  ab- 
straction from  the  heitimmten  Begranetheiten — a  mere  eM  logieiun^ 
like  motion,  form,  color,  &c.? — S.  T.  0. 

Note  written  in  Sohelling's  Sgs,  des  Thtnss.  Id.  p.  121,  above  the 
section  hesid^— Problem :  to  explain  how  the  I  heholde  itee^aeper- 
eeptice. — Tranel, 

I  more  and  more  see  the  arbitrariness  and  inconveniences  of  using 
the  same  term,  Aneeha^uen^  for  the  productive  and  the  contemplative 
Acts  of  the  Intelligential  Will,  which  Schelling  calls  doe  leK.  If  t&ut 
were  true,  the  /could  never  become  self-conscious :  for  the  same  im- 
possibility for  the  same  reason  will  recur  in  the  second  act — and  so  in 
fiftct  it  is.  We  can  no  more  pass  without  a  ealtue  from  mere  Sensa- 
tion to  Perception,  than  from  marble  to  Sensation. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  assume  Sensation  as  a  minimum  of  Pero^ 
tiou,  or  to  take  them  as  originally  diverse,  and  to  contend,  that  in  all 
Sensation  a  minor  grade  of  Perception  is  comprised,  deserves  consid- 
eration.—S.  T.  0. 

Tranasc.  Id.  pp.  969-60.    ''l%ice  then  Intelligence  beholds  the  evo- 

a*  Limiimti»»  im  /«Mra/,  tnd  f§t  tUt  U  mri»n  «l  CA«  ««m  tim»  wUk  ^,  amd  Ormgh 
mu  JM,  fMUt  tUtUi9tk*  huvmpnkmuim  mtd  imttptkM^  ^  FWlMlfAf.— 7>«mI. 

t  Ihto  iBtollfcni  (jfMdUMK)  1«  an  AeUrMj,  but  i*«  /  «b  nol  at  oaee  behold,  mA  b»- 
boM  ttMU;  M  behokUng  (mmAmmh,  wni  tick  ojucAmim,  «/«  mueimmtnd).    Ibw  |».  SD. 
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hiiioii  of  the  Uoiwbh^  wohrmh  &Xk  withiii  itm  view  {AamAammag^ 
in  an  orgimiritifliij  it  nrast  coB§eqiMQtiy  beMd  tbe  Mine  m  ^ifft^ifiri 
with  itself:^' 

Whether  from  eoqnired  habit  orno,  I  do  not,  end  eeem  to  m jsdf 
never  to  here,  regarded  my  body  m  Jdentiral  with  myad^  my  brain 
any  more  than  my  nafla  or  hair,  or  my  eyea  than  a  pair  of  npocMaclM 
-6.  T.  O. 

A  few  other  notes  of  Ifr.  C.  on  Schelling  have  become  partly  iDegi- 
ble,  or  are  too  much  interwoTcn  with  the  text  to  be  giTenheie.— ^  G. 

On  a  treatise  in  ih^  JakrUuAer  der  Median,  aU  !FlM3udk|^  enti- 
tled Grundaatae  cv  emar  hunftigen  Sedaddurt^  Groond-poaitions  for 
a  fdtnre  Doctrine  of  the  Sonl, — Mr.  Coleridge  writes  thns : 

Never  snrdy  was  work  written  so  ntteriy  mwatiirfactogy  for  both 
head  and  heart.  What  we  are  or  are  to  be ;  what  the  I  is,  is  not  even 
spok^i  of.  Bat  we  are  gravely  told  in  the  last  paragn^th,  that,  if  we 
act  virtnonsly,  the  soul  will  remember  a  something  of  which  we^ 
while  there  was  a  We,  had  been  likewise  conscious :  while  onr  brother 
Nothings,  who  had  not  been  virtoons,  wonld  be  forgotten  by  this 
Sool !  I — though  how  this  nnoonsdoos  Sonl  can  be  said  to  ferget 
what,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  she  never  knew  any  thing  at  all 
abont,  I  can  not  even  coDJectore.  And  what  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  ? — ^mere  Ipee  dixits  grounded  on  the  mere  assomptions  of  the 
scheme  of  dead  mechanical  emanation. — 8.  T.  C. 


At  the  end  of  8cktlMng*9  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  gdttlichen 
Dii^en,  &c.  des  Herm  Friedr.  Heinr.  Jacobi,  Mr,  Coleridge  hn  written: 

Spite  of  all  the  soperior  airs  of  the  Ndtur-PhUceopken^  I  c(MifiBas 
that,  in  the  perusal  of  Kant,  I  breathe  the  free  air  of  Good  Sense  and 
Logical  Understanding  with  the  light  of  Beason  shining  in  it  and 
throogh  it ;  whUe  in  the  Physics  of  Schelling  I  am  amused  with  hap- 
py coDJectores,  and  in  his  Theology  am  bewildered  by  positions, 
which,  in  their  first  sense  are  transcendental  (fiber  fliegendy,  in  their 
literal  sense  scandalous. — S.  T.  0. 

In  the  blank  page  at  the  beginning  Mr.  Coleridge,  after  speaking  ^ 
8eMling*e  great  geniue  and  intelleetual  vigor,  objeett  to  hie  ^*  exalta- 
tion of  the  Understanding  over  the  Reason."  ^  What  understand- 
ing?'' he  says,  "  That  of  which  Jacobi  had  spoken  ?  No  such  thing  I 
but  an  Understanding  enlightened  ; — ^in  other  words,  the  whole  Man 
sinritoally  regenerated.  There  is  doubtless  much  true  and  acute  ob- 
servation on  the  indefiniteness,  the  golden  mists  of  Jacobi's  scheme ; 
but  it  is  so  steeped  in  gall  as  to  repel  one  from  it.  And  then  the 
Fancy  is  nnlithesome  and  wooden,  jointed  in  the  wilful  open-eyed 
dream — and  the  wit,  the  would-be  smile,  sardonic  throughout.  I>ry 
humor  wiUi  a  vengeance.'* — S.  T.  0. 
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On  a  margin  of  Schelling's  PhUoMphie  und  Bdigi&n,  in  whkh  the 
author  oontends  with  a  work  of  Eschenmeyer's,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  reintegrate  Philosophy  with  Faith,  at  p.  7,  Mr.  0.  writes : 

Whatever  St.  Paol  (the  Apostle  to  and  through  the  Understanding) 
may  have  done,  yet  Christ  and  John  use  the  word  liiUh  not  as  £s- 
ohenmeyer,  Ao.  but  as  a  total  energy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  be- 
ing, destitute  of  all  antithesis. — S.  T.  0. 

Onp,6  Mr,  Coleridge  foritee : 

Here  we  have  strikingly  exemplified  the  ill  effects  of  ambiguous 
(i,  e,  double  meaning)  words  even  on  highest  minds.  The  whole  dis- 
pute between  Sohelling  and  Eschenmeyer  arises  out  of  this,  that 
what  Eschenmeyer  asserts  of  Faith  (the  fealty  of  the  partial  faculty, 
even  of  Reason  itself,  as  merely  speculative,  to  the  focal  energy,  i.  e. 
Beason  +  Will  +  Understanding  =:  Spirit)  Sohelling  understands  of 
Belief,  i.  e.  the  substitution  of  the  Will  +  Imagination  +  Sensibility 
for  the  Reason.— S.  T.  0. 

Fhiloeophy  and  Beligion^  pp.  21-2. 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  truth,  which  Sohelling  here  toib  hi 
and  after,  like  the  moon  in  the  scud  and  doudage  of  a  breezy  Novem- 
ber night,  is  more  intelligibly  and  adequately  presented  in  my  scheme 
or  Tetrazy. 

1.  Absolute  Prothesis. 

WILL  absolutely  and  essentially  causative  of  Reality.    Therefore 

2.  Absolute  Thesis 

of  its  own  reality.  Mene-Pater,  But  the  absolute  Will  self-realised 
is  stQl  absolutely  creative  of  Reality.  It  has  all  Reality  in  itself;  but 
it  must  likewise  have  all  Reality  in  another.  That  is,  all  eternal  rela- 
tions are  included  in  all  Reatity,  and  here  there  can  be  no  differenoe 
but  of  relation^  but  this  must  be  a  real  relation. 
8.  Absolute  Antithesis. 

But  the  absolute  of  Mene  is  Idea^  abeohUa  ad<Bquata^  Deus  illius. 

But  where  Alterity  exists  without  difference  of  Attribute,  the 
Father  beholdeth  himself  in  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  the  Son  ao- 
knowledgeth  the  Father  in  himself,  an  Act  of  absolute  Unity  is  given, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  into  the  Son,  from  the  Son  into  the 
Father — ntpix^pnoti,  proeeeno  interdreula/ne, 

4.  Absolute  Synthesis,  Love,  Deue  Spiritue, 

From  the  beginning  I  avoid  the  false  opposition  of  Real  and  Ideal, 
which  embarrasses  Sohelling.  Idea  with  me  is  contra-distingaiahed 
only  from  conception,  notion,  construction,  impresaion,  senaation.— 
8.  T.  a 

The  Jahrhfuiher  der  Mediein  ale  Wiaeenaehqft  and  the 
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Spehulative  Phynh,  edited  by  Sohelling,  contain  writings  by  a  disci- 
ple of  his,  Dr.  Steffens.  On  pp.  21-2  of  a  Review  by  Steffens  of  the 
later  natnral-philosophical  writings  of  the  Editor  in  the  latter,  Mr. 
Coleridge  says : 

The  clear-headed  perspionons  Bteffens,  whom  I  love  and  honor  with 
heart  and  head,  conld  not  bnt  feel  the  obscurity  and  limping  of  Schel- 
ling^s  theory  of  warmth,  or  the  ground- work  at  least  of  the  promised 
tlieory,  as  given  in  his  EinleiUing :  and  nothing  bat  his  reverential  sense 
of  Schelling^s  genius,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  influenced  him  to 
adopt  so  implicitly  his  great  master's  dynamico-atomistic  assumption 
of  Simple  Actions.  As  to  Warmth,  far  more  beautiful  is  Steffen's 
own  doctrine,  who  regards  it  as  the  Indifference  between  Light  and 
Gravity.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  lower  form  of  Light  and  Warmth, 
in  which  they  stand  in  antagonism.  Why  not  thus  ?  Let  the  highest 
product  of  Light  (N.B.  not  as  the  universal  Antithesis  to  Gravity,  in- 
cluding the  power  of  sound,  &c.,  but)  as  Lux  pTumiomenon  or  Light 
commonly  so  called,  be  the  outward  pole  or  correspondent  Excitant 
of  Organization.  A  lower  will  be  a  chemical,  or  chemico-mechanical 
stuff,  embodying  the  chemical  powers  of  contraction,  as  Oxygen, — 
while  the  Warmth  will  appear  as  the  dilation  in  Hydrogen,  the  sub- 
stance or  magnetic  product  with  which  the  one  is  combined  and  made 
latent  being  the  metal  y,  the  stuff  representative  of — Magnetism,  and 
the  other  the  metal  x,  the  stuff  representative  of  -f-  Magnetism,  not 
improbably  Nitrogen  itself.    The  order  would  be  thus : 

Lux  phenomenon.  Caloric. 

—  Electricity.  +  Electricity. 

Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

Functions.  Functions. 

1.  Distinction.  1.  Diffusion. 

2.  Contraction.  2.  Dilation. 

8.  Fixation.*  8.  Vis  fluidifica.t 

*  f.0.  When  it  acts  on  a  Fluid, — ^for  a  Fluid  is  that  which  has  no 
distinguishable  parts :  the  oxygen  acts  therefore  on  the  whole  9s  at 
all  and  one.  But  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  acts  on  a  8olid  (=rec- 
titUj  Rigid)  it  exerts  the  same  fixive  power  by  causing  a  retraction  of 
each  particle  in  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  and  thus  produces  the  phs- 
nomenon  of  pulverization  or  multeity,  and  the  quality  of  positive 
hardness.  The  power  exerted  is  the  same  in  both,  and  differenced 
only  by  the  subjects. 

t  Hydrogen.  Muidumjluidiutinum  aerewn  quddem propter  levitch 
^u$  relatwamy  hand  vera  aer.    An  Air. 
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Jdhfrbtiohar  der  Med,  Britt  Band,  zweyt  Heft  Ueber  die  Vtffeia^ 
turn  yon  H.  Steffens.    P.  197. 

Thoa  askest  how  we  presnme  to  say  any  thing  about  Tegetation, 
without  having  spoken  on  the  nature  of  light.  Hast  thou  seen  it,  or 
is  it  not  seeing  itself  9    Steff.  TransL 

There  is  a  quackery  in  passages  like  these,  very  unpleasant  to  my 
feelings.  This^eTd/Saatfe^raAAoyA^of  without  notice  I  Du/rof^t: — 
What  do  I  ask  I— or  concerning  what?  light  as  an  olject — that 
somewhat,  in  the  absence  of  which  vegetables  hlaneh^  &c  And 
*  Steffens  answers  me  as  if  we  had  been  conversing  of  tubjectiee  Light 
— and  asks  me,  is  it  not  the  same  as  Light!  Is  not  its  ««m  in  the 
^idere  t  I  see  a  herring, — ^I  see  milk, — ^I  slice  the  fresh  herring  length- 
ways, and  suspend  the  slips  in  a  clear  i^ial  of  milk, — all  this  is  tieeing. 
But  in  an  hour  or  two  I  see  the  phial  shining,  I  see  a  luminous  appa- 
rition, and,  if  I  darken  the  room,  I  can  see  other  things  by  it  within 
the  sphere  of  a  foot.  Kow  it  is  tAw,  we  were  talking  of:  and  what 
sense  is  there  in  saying :  Ist  e»  nieht  daa  Sehen  aelbst  t — S.  T.  C. 

At  the  end  of  some  remarks  on  a  treatise  by  Franz  Baader  Ueber 
Starrea  und  Fliesaendei^  immediately  following  that  of  Steffens  on 
Vegetation,  Mr.  Coleridge  says : 

The  word  matter,  materia^  iXn,  is  among  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
fixed in  the  whole  nomenclature  of  metaphysics,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  knot  must  be  cut,  i.  e.  a  fixed  meaning  must  be  arbitrarily  im- 
posed on  the  word,  as  I  have  done  in  defining. 

Matter  as  mere  videri  X  (opposed  to)  spirit  as  q%u>d  agit  et  non  i^ 
paret,  the  synthesis  being  body.  At  all  events  I  would  have  prefer- 
red the  terms  Quantity  and  Quality ;  thus : 

Materia +SpirUus^  Corpus,  Ergo  Materia  ^iinetnpwre:  tpirttns 
agit  per  Corpus,  Matter  and  Spirit  are  Body :  tlien  Spirit  (2)  re- 
emerges  in  moments,  as  a  property  or  Amotion  of  Body,  but  in  onmi 
tempore  and  as  the  whole  per  totalitatem  immannefUem — ^it  is  Quality — 
SpirituepoterUiaUe,  Again  Materia  em  in  eorpore = Quantity. — S.  T.  C. 


NoTB  A.  A.  p.  168. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  epigram  was  suggested  by  one  in  a 
book  called  Terra-FiUue^  or  The  Secret  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  London,  1726.  I  give  the  older  epigram,  though  I  think  its 
paternal  relationship  to  the  later  one  by  no  means  clear  on  internal 
evidence,  and  know  not  that  my  &ther  ever  saw  the  volume  which 
contains  it. 


**Thj  Tones  are  itMMrte/,  Of  taj  Mmd, 
For  he  who  kbmU  them,  nmdM  theai  to  *•  «fiA* 

No.  xxtL  vol  L  p»  I  a 
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NoTB  A.  B.  p.  186. 

Prefixed  to  the  works  of  Gowloy  is  an  Account  of  his  life  and 
Writings  by  T.  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bochester.  Mr.  Coleridge 
alludes  to  his  suppression  of  Cowlej^s  letters,  on  which  subject  Sprat 
says :  '^  The  truth  is,  the  letters  that  pass  between  particular  friends, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  can  scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see 
the  light.  They  should  not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments,  or  tedious 
polities,  or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fancies,  but  they  should 
have  a  native  clearness  and  shortness,  a  domestical  plainness,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  familiarity,  which  can  only  affect  the  humor  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  intended.  The  very  same  passages,  which  make 
writings  of  this  nature  delightful  amongst  friends,  will  lose  all  manner 
of  taiste,  when  they  come  to  be  read  by  those  that  are  indifferent.  In 
such  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  appear  undressed :  and  in  that 
negligent  habit,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets.^' 

There  are  many  very  dehghtftil  domestic  letters,  which  are  quite 
unfit  for  publication ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  letters  fit  for  the 
public  eye  have  been  written  to  friends ;  as  those  of  Ck>wper.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  men  of  genius,  especially  if  their  intellec- 
tual powers  have  been  cultivated,  are  apt  to  rise  above  mere  home- 
wit  and  wisdom  even  when  they  are  speaking  of  home-matters ;  they 
seldom  treat  details  and  particulars  merely  as  such,  but  quickly  bring 
them  into  the  light  of  principles  and  general  truths,  and  even  in  their 
chamber  are  fit  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets, — nay,  fitter  sometimes 
than  if  they  had  dressed  themselves  for  a  pubKc  entertainment.  Few 
will  agree  with  Sprat  that  ^  nothing  of  this  nature  should  be  pub- 
lished,'' though  care  should  be  taken  to  publish  nothing  which  really 
answM^  to  his  description  in  suiting  only  "  the  humor  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended."  ^^  Fulsome  compliments  and  tedious  polities'' 
are  fit  neither  for  private  nor  public  perusal. — S.  0. 

NoTB  A.  0.  p.  187. 

*  The  illnstration  of  St^  Nepomuo  occurs  in  Riehter's  Blumm-J^^rueht' 
vnd'Domen'StQeke  (Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieoes)  chap.  v.  The 
author  says,  "  Since  the  tasters"  (critics  or  reviewers),  ^^  seldom  write 
books  tbemsehree,  they  have  the  more  leisure  fbr  looking  over  and 
valuing  those  of  others ;  occasionally  indeed  they  write  bad  ones,  and 
therefore  know  immediately  the  look  of  a  bad  book  when  one  oomes 
in  their  way."  (NoePs  Transl!  p.  186.)  They  know  the  look  of  it 
oertainly ;  they  recognize  in  it  the  old  familiar  features,  and  conceive 
an  affection  for  it  at  first  sight  But  they  are  far  from  knowing  or 
deekring  it  to  be  had.    The  same  delusion  that  led  them  to  write  bad 
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books  under  the  impression  that  they  were  writing  good  ones,  attends 
them  when  they  enter  upon  the  office  of  critic,  and  then  they  mis- 
take bad  for  good  and  good  for  bad ;  bnt  doubtless  the  remembrance 
that  they  themselves  have  been  condemned  as  writers  makes  them 
eager  to  find  writers  whom  they  may  condemn  in  their  torn ;  as  boys 
at  school,  though  they  can  not  retaliate  upon  their  tormentors,  yet 
*  feel  it  a  compensation  to  inflict  upon  others  what  has  been  inflicted 
on  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  '^  all  flesh,  and  reviewer-flesh  too, 
is  fallible  and  pardonable  ;*^  and  they  who  have  suffered  from  re- 
viewers, though  their  depositions  may  be  heard  in  evidence,  are  not 
to  pronounce  the  final  judgment  on  their  merits  and  demerits. — S.  0. 


Note  A.  d.  p.  218. 

Since  this  was  printed,  being  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  author^s  note  at  p.  218,  is  told  in  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor^s 
Sermons,  I  sought  again  and  found  it  in  Sermon  xii.  of  the  Twenty- 
seven  preached  at  Qolden  Grove,  entitled  The  Mercy  of  the  Divine 
Judgments;  or,  God's  method  in  curing  sinners.  But  either  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  added  to  the  passage  given  by  him  as  a  quotation,  as 
well  as  slightly  altered  it,  or  he  must  have  found  the  story  with  a 
different  comment  in  some  other  place.  The  words  of  Taylor  are 
these :  ^^  St.  Lewis  the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Ohartres,  on 
an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  £uits8- 
tic,  and  melancholic,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 
He  asked  what  those  symbols  meant.  She  answered.  My  purpose  is 
with  fire  to  bum  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God."  He  then  proceeds,  ^  But  this 
woman  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  &o. — S.  0. 


Note  A.  p.  222. 

After  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  this 
volume  were  printed,  I  met  with  the  following  remarks  in  The  life 
and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  a  new  publication  by  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  Advocate.  The  author  quotes  the  passage  in  the  B.  L. 
concerning  Hume^s  probable  obligations  to  Aquinas, — then  Sir  J.  M.'b 
explanation,  which  disposes  of  the  external  evidence  undoubtedly : 
then  proceeds  to  say : 

*^  With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  passage  of  Aquinas 
particularly  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  below,*  refers  to  memoiy, 

•  u  Qaaadoqiie  renriniBdtur  »Uqiilt  indptens  ab  altqoa  re,  o^Jm  mBmontiir,  «  qua 
prooedii  ad  aliam  feriidlcl  rittiMM.   QundoqiieqiiidanirmtioiierimllitadiBtai 
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not  imag^ation,  fo  the  recall  of  images  in  the  relation  to  eaoh  other 
in  which  they  have  once  had  a  place  in  the  mind,  not  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  associations,  or  aggregates  of  ideas  there ;  nor  will  it 
bring  the  theories  to  an  identity,  that,  according  to  Hume's  doctrine, 
nothing  can  be  recalled  in  the  mind  unless  its  elements  have  already 
been  deposited  there  in  the  form  of  ideas,  because  the  observations 
of  Aquinas  apply  altogether  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." 

Neither  Maasz  nor  Coleridge  could  have  been  unaware,  that  both 
text  and  commentary  relate  to  Memory  and  Recollection.  But  what 
is  Memory  ?  Stewart,  so  distinguished  for  psychological  analysis,  tells 
us,  that  the  word  ^^  always  expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  the 
knowledge  we  acquire.'^  Locke  says,  ^^  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas 
in  the  repository  of  the  Memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has 
had  them  before.*'t 

Memory,  then,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  faculty  of  preserving 
and  recalling  mental  representations,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  before :  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  obviously  a  mode  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  in  general  ^^  the 
faculty  of  representing  an  object  without  the  presence  of  it  in  the 
intuition ;"  although  likewise  a  modification  of  the  Judgment,  inas- 
much as  it  judges  of  present  thoughts  and  images  that  they  are  the 
same  as  past  ones.  Maasz  observes  indeed  that,  strictly  taken.  Mem- 
ory is  simply  the  power  of  perceiving  this  identity  of  present  with 
past  representations,  which  Hobbes  calls  a  ^^  mixt  sense,  but  internal ;'' 
but  that,  since  this  presupposes  the  recalling  of  former  ones,  and  we 
may  add,  the  retaining  them  to  be  recalled,  the  common  use  of  speech 
makes  a  quid  pro  quo  and  ascribes  the  latter  also  to  Memory.| 
Now  it  is  certainly  the  broad  popular  sense  of  Memory  which  Aris- 
totle and  Aquinas  treat  of;  in  which  sense  it  belongs  in  part  to  Ima- 
gination ;  and  surely  the  principle  whereby  we  recall  ideas  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  certain  order  is  the  same  as  the  general  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  though  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  say  this 
because  his  object  did  not  require  it.  "  The  observations  of  Aquinas 
apply  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." — ^True — ^bnt  do  they 

aliqaia  memoratur  de  Socrato,  et  per  hoc  occarrft  el  Plato,  qal  eet  simills  el  In  saplen- 
Ua ;  qaandoque  ▼oro  rattone  oontrarletatis,  alent  b1  allqnia  momorelnr  Heetoriai  et  per 
hoc  oocanit  ei  AcbUles.  Qaandoque  vero  rattone  proplnqultatia  eujuscnroque,  slcitf 
cam  aliqais  memor  est  patrla,  et  per  hoc  occarrit  el  Alius.  Et  eadem  ratio  est  de 
qoaeumque  alia  proplnqaitate,  rel  sodetatis,  vel  loci,  rel  temporis,  et  propter  hoc  lit 
remlolaeentla,  qaia  ihotas  horom  aa  inTicem  consequantor.'*— CvMaiMlary  JLmii^  «.  k, 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  tL  s.  1,  p.  300. 

t  Hum.  Understand,  b.  11,  cap.  x.  s.  3. 

%  Vtrtwth  d*r  EhMldunf§kr^ft,  pp.  10-17. 
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not  at  the  same  time  show  how  the  objects  came  to  be  aggregated  t 
CwoM  a/iUem  reminiteendi,  says  Aquinas,  eat  ardo  moUtum  qui  re2tn^ 
quufUur  in  anima  ex  prima  impremane  ejnA,  quod  primo  apprehend^ 
mtu,*  The  process  of  recollection  depends  on  the  order  of  the  mo- 
tions left  in  the  mind  from  the  first .  impression ;  and  Aqninas,  after 
Aristotle,  states  the  Uw  of  that  order,  though  only,  as  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh obeenres,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  recollection.  The  objects 
are  strung  together,  like  beads,  upon  the  string  of  propinquity  or  re- 
lationship ;  in  reminiscence  we  lay  hold  of  the  string,  and  follow  it 
with  the  hand,  till  we  arrive  at  the  particular  bead  which  we  wish  to 
bring  close  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Burton  says  that "  the  scope  of  Aquinas^s 
remarks  has  more  reference  to  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory  than 
to  association."  But  since  artificial  memory  depends  wholly  upon 
association,  and  association  itself  also  depends  on  memory — (for  we 
could  not  connect  any  one  mental  {H-esentation  with  another  if  we 
could  not  preserve  those  we  have  once  had  and  distinguish  them  from 
such  as  are  immediately  present) — ^Aquinas  could  not  well  refer  to  the 
principles  of  the  one  without  indicating  the  law  of  the  other.  Mem- 
ory comes  into  act  only  in  conjunction  with  other  powers  of  the 
mind ;  its  relation  to  phantasy  or  imagination  is  implied  by  Hobbes 
in  his  Human  Nature,  chap.  iii.  and  it  is  plainly  stated  by  Aristotle 
J)e  Memories,  cap.  i.  Ti  fitv  o6v  iart  fonj/ui  koI  rd  fjanfftoveveiv  eipufrm^ 
bri  ^vTooftttToct  ^  eUovoc  o^  ^vrao/<a,  l^<f.  "  What  then  memory 
and  to  remember  is,  hath  been  said,  namely,  that  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  phantasm,  as  the  image  of  that  which  the  phantasm  represents  :^ 
that  is,  says  Aquinas,  a  certain  habitual  conservation  of  the  phan- 
tasm, not  indeed  according  to  itoelf,  for  that  belongs  to  the  imagi- 
native virtue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  phantasm  is  the  image  alicujue 
prius  aeMati,  of  something  previously  perceived  by  sense.  In  this  fint 
chapter  Aristotle  shows  that  Memory  has  its  seat  in  the  same  power 
of  the  soul  as  phantasy.  Tivoc  fUv  o^  rwv  i%  im;^  hniv  ^  fofifait 
^epdv,  6Tt  oinep  KtU  if  favraeia.  It  is  true  that  Memory  is  concerned 
with  intellectual  representations  as  well  as  sensible  ones,  and  there- 
fore, as  Maasz  observes,  does  not  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  but 
neither  does  association  of  ideas  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  all  our 
^^  ideas  of  reflection"  are  assooiable  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  of  sensation,  though  the  former  are  not  imaged. 
Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  connection  be- 
tween memory  and  other  cognitive  powers  of  the  soul  when  he 
passed  at  once,  at  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  from  "  Association  of  Ideas" 
to  "  Acts  of  Memory." 

Insisting  upon  the  merits  of  Hume's  classification,  Mr.  Burton  ob-> 
serves,  that  it  embodies  cause  and  effect  but  not  contrariety ;  t^^t 

•  Oommontaiy,  JUcti*  t.  a.  p.  88. 
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of  Aqainas  contrariety*  bat  not  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  ^^  in  a  di- 
vision into  three  elements  this  discrepancy  is  material."  Home  re- 
fined npon  the  older  classification  no  doubt ;  he  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  cause  and  effect^  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his  most  re- 
markable essay ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  diyision  into  three  ele- 
ments is  so  very  material.  Nearness  in  time  and  nearness  in  space, 
though  they  may  form  one  clause  of  a  sentence,  are  different  kinds 
of  nearness,  and  on  the  other  hand  cause  and  effect  must  in  pa/rt  be 
subordinated  to  them  when  viewed  in  reference  to  association ; — ^like- 
ness and  contrast  are  not  quite  reducib^  to  one  principle,  if  the  last 
may  *^  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  ca/ueation  and  retemblanee.^''  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  does,  that  there  are  fiee 
occasioning  causes  of  recollections,  or  five  sorts  of  connections  of 
ideas  more  or  less  distinguished  from  each  other,  all  containing  the 
idea  of  neamess,t  but  each,  I  should  suppose,  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  associationf  in  its  own  individual  right. 

Mr.  Burton^s  assumption  that  ^^  Coleridge  failed  to  keep  in  view,  in 
his  z^l  to  discover  some  curious  thing,  &c.  that  the  classification  is 
not  tiiat  of  Aquinas,  but  of  Aristotle,"  is  puzzling.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
um  all  along  is  to  show  the  classification  to  have  been  originally 
Aristotle's,  and  Aristotle's  commentator  is  only  called  into  court  by 
him  to  depose  on  this  point.  Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
bad  no  other  object,  than  to  detect  Hume  or  any  one  else  in  plagiar- 
ism, are  judging  him  not  by  himself  but  by  others  very  unlike  him. 

Note  B,  p.  225. 

The  elder  Reimarus,  Hermann  Samuel,  was  a  learned  philologer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  vf  several  works,  but  best  known 
by  his  writings  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  since  his  death  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  famous  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  published 
by  Lessing  in  1774  and  1777,  his  authorship  of  which  was  in  the  end 
put  beyond  doubt. 

*  Bjf  eontrarittff  Aquinas  does  not  leem  to  have  meant  contrast  in  being  and  char- 
acter, hut  oppoailton  or  antagonism  in  position,  at  least  in  his  first  mention  of  it.  His 
axample  of  AchiDes  and  Hector  shows  this,  for  they  were  signal  adremries,  hat  not 
directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  qnalitiea  of  mind  or  body.  AristoUe^s  expreaaloa 
ivavrtov  might  signiiy  any  opposedncaa;  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  (c  p.  96> 
Aqainas  explains  contrariety  as  contrast,  when  he  is  concerned  with  Aristotle's  own 
ffloBlnilion  of  proceeding  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  to  Antumn,  a  dry  season. 

t  Bp^pkingof  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  James  MacUutoah  lays:  **He  fkdls  into  another  and 
more  onacoountahle  error,  in  representing  his  own  redaction  of  Mr.  Htmie's  principles 
of  aasoclation  (resemhiance,  contrariety,  caosation,  contiguity  in  time  or  place)  to  the 
one  principle  of  contiguity,  as  a  diseorery  of  his  own,  by  which  his  theory  is  distingntehed 
flnom  **  the  unlrenal  opinion  of  phUoaopbers.*'  Nothing  hut  too  exelualTe  a  QHialdera- 
tlon  of  the  doctrinea  of  the  Scottish  school  could  have  led  him  to  speak  thus  of  what 
was  hinted  by  AristoUe,  distinctly  laid  down  by  Hobbea,  and  taOy  unfolded  both  by  Haitr 
ley  and  Condtnac'^—Btliical  PhUoaophy,  p.  164. 
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His  son,  Joh.  Alb.  Heinrich,  was  bom  at  Hamborg  in  1789,  attained 
to  eminence  as  a  physioian  in  his  native  city^  beoame  Professor  of  the 
Kataral  Sciences  at  the  Gymnasium  in  1796,  died  at  Ranzan  in  1814. 
Archdeacon  Hare  believes  him  to  have  been  "  a  rationalizing  moralist 
of  the  same  class  as  Franklin,  one  of  those  who  imagined  that  the 
world  might  be  regenerated  by  philosophy  ;'^  and  mentions  that  his 
writings  were  cliiefiy  on  electricity,  conductors,  &c.,  which  led  him 
into  a  kind  of  controversy  with  Kant.  J.  A.  H.  Beimams,  thoogfa  of 
his  Father^s  mind  in  regard  to  revelation,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  higher  order  of  those  who  profess  to  hold  what  is  commonly 
called  (by  a  misnomer  as  Mr.  Ooleridge  has  affirmed)  natural  rdi- 
gion.  He  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  not  as  a 
mere  abstraction — ^which  he  insisted  that  on  Spinoza^s  system  He  is 
made  to  appear,  however  the  author  of  that  system  may  have  pro- 
tested against  such  a  consequence — ^but  as  the  living  God,  the  source 
of  all  being,  from  our  relations  to  whom,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration  naturally  arise,  but  whose  nature  and  ways  are  not  properiy 
apprehensiUe  by  us — ^in  whom  to  hnow^  to  wiU^  and  to  ioorh  are  one 
^ing.  His  language  on  this  subject  is  very  similar  to  that  used  after- 
wards by  Fichte  in  his  Beitimmung  dea  Menechen.  But  Reimarua  de- 
clared that  tlie  proof  of  all  which  men  ought  to  know  and  believe  for 
their  souPs  good  in  religion  can  never  be  derived  from  appearances, 
occarrences,  tradition,  history,  or  sayings  of  Fathers,  nor  through  in- 
ward illumination  or  feeling  or  immediate  inspiration,  but — mistaken 
man  I — certainly  through  development,  comparison  and  examination 
of  the  complex  and  connection  of  truths,  or  by  the  Ubor  of  the  under- 
standing set  forth  in  due  order  through  the  connection  of  thought 
These  views  he  unfolds  in  a  treatise  Ueber  die  GrUmde  d&r  memeckli' 
ehen  ErJcenntniae  und  der  naturUchen  BeUgio%  and  I  suppose  it  is  to 
a  brief  passing  refutation  of  materialism,  given  in  sections  8-7,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume. — S.  G. 

Note  D.  p.  301. 

"  About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  during  the 
lifetime  of  Odin^  Ulphilas,  an  Arian  of  Moesia,  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Groths.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  many  portions  of 
Scripture  into  the  McBso-gothic  language  {eee  MichaeWs  IntrodvtcUon 
to  the  New  Te»tamen%  §  82-87),  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Dacia,*  and  succeeded  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  Sacred  Books.  So  many  Dacians  had  served  in  the 
army  at  Constantinople,  or  had  visited  that  city  from  motives  of  com- 
merce or  curiosity,  that  the  foundation  of  Christian  places  of  worship 
among  them  had  become  a  public  wish.    Ulphilas  obtuned  from  the 
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Emperor  Valens,  at  Constantinople,  the  requisite. patronage,  and  was 
honored  with  a  sort  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  Churches  which 
he  had  founded,  and  the  tribes  whidi  he  had  undertaken  to  instruct ; 
and  he  deserved  by  hi^  virtues  the  confidence  and  allegiance  of  h\$ 
extensive  flock. 

'^  Of  his  translations  from  Scripture,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Gros- 
pel  has  been  preserved,  which  was  edited  at  Oxford  in  1750,  by  Lye, 
and  in  divers  cities  of  the  Continent  by  Junius,  by  Ihre,  and  lately  by 
Zahn,  at  Weissenfels,  1805.  This  version  disputes  with  the  poems  of 
Odin  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  monument  of  German  literature.'' 
From  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.  Yol.  i.  p.  98. 

Note  E.  p.  808. 

Otfiride  or  Ottfride  was  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  who  epeAt  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Weissemburg  in  Lower 
Alsaoe.  Taylor,  in  the  Historic  Survey,  says  that  he  studied  at 
Fulda,  and  wrote  before  the  year  876 ;  that  his  rhymed  Pater  Noster, 
rhymed  Eucharistic  Hymn,  metrical  version  of  various  portions  of 
Soipture,  and  rhymeless  poem  on  the  Nativity  are  to  be  found  in 
Hickes.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the 
Qerman  language,  or  rather  completed  that  which  Charlemagne  had 
begun.— S.  C. 

Note  F.  p.  808. 

Hans  Sachs,  whose  proper  name  was  Loutzdorffer,  was  born  at 
Nlimberg  in  1494,  became  a  Protestant,  edited  his  poems  in  1558,  and 
died  in  1576.  In  early  youth  he  wandered  from  city  to  city,  joining 
the  MeUtersdnger^  who  composed  godly  poems  and  hymns,  and  sang 
them  in  the  Churches,  wherever  he  went.  He  has  been  described  as 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  who  withdrew  others  from  the  ways  of  vice  to 
good  and  holy  living.  Taylor  says  that  his  poems  filled  three 
folio  volumes,  that  they  were  received  with  noisy  approbation,  be- 
cause they  had  a  very  popular  turn  and  favored  the  new  doctrine ; 
and  compares  the  author  to  one  Pierce  the  Plowman,  who,  in  like 
manner,  by  his  satirical  verses,  lent  an  efficacious  assistance  to 
Wickliffe. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  edited  by  Biisching  at 
Niirnberg,  1816,  contains  Tragedies,  Plays,  Farces,  Dialogues,  Son- 
nets, Fables,  Merry  Tales,  and  Drolleries,  the  style  of  which  is  simple 
in  thought  and  expression,  but  easy  and  flowing;  the  metre  short  and 
ballad- like,  generally  the  height  or  nine  syllale  iambic  with  rhyme. 
A  tragic  drama  on  tJie  Creation  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  his  Expulsion 
from  Paradise^  is  placed  first  in  the  collection.    This  first  volume 
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(erst.  Buch.)  contains  the  grotesque  Play  on  the  story  of  Oam  and  Abel, 
which  Mr.  0.  describes  in  the  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  lY.  p.  238;  trans 
lated  by  Sachs  from  the  Latin  of  Melancthon.  It  is  at  p.  148.  The  first 
and  last  parts  of  this  piece  are  not  very  oongmons  Tnth  each  other. 
In  the  last  act  we  have  the  awfnl  adult  Oain  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
in  the  earlier  ones,  a  naughty  good-for-nothing  boy,  who  rans  away 
from  his  tasks  to  fight  with  dirty  rough  lads  in  the  street,  and  longs 
to  give  that  mammy-child,  Abel,  a  good  knock  on  the  head.  The 
dialogues  between  this  sweet  youth  and  his  brother  and  parents,  when 
he  refuses  to  come  and  be  washed  and  made  smart  to  appear  b^ore 
the  heavenly  Examiners  the  next  day,  are  amusingly  natural,  and 
show  that  Melancthon  did  not  always  abide  in  his  study  or  the  assem- 
blies of  the  learned,  but  was  acquainted  with  sin  in  its  every  day  ju- 
venile forms.  This  drama,  which  is  entitled  The  unlike  Ohildren  of 
Eve,'  and  how  God  spake  to  them,  is  the  prince  of  all  naughty  and 
good  child  stories :  and  if  these  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fimitp 
of  the  Reformation,  they  are  not  among  its  best.  But  the  tendency  to 
bring  the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  into  connection  with  serious  and 
sacred  subjects  has  been  called  "  the  disease  of  the  age,^^  and  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Reforming  party.  Archdeacon  Hare  thinks 
that  the  poem  entitled — ^The  Devil  seeks  him  an  abode  upon  earth 
(Ziceit  Buck.  p.  62),  may  have  suggested  the  general  plan  of  the 
DeviFs  Walk.  It  describes  the  Devil  roaming  about  upon  earth  and 
observing  the  various  ways  of  wickedness  therein ;  but  the  details  of 
the  two  poems  are  perfectly  different.  The  drift  of  the  older  piece 
was  puritanical ;  to  warn  youth  against  the  ungodliness  of  the  dance. 
The  most  marked  piece  of  Hans  Sachs  about  the  Reformation  is  that 
called  The  Wittemberg  Nightingale  (dieWittemf>ergiKV  NaekHffaU)^ 
which  describes  the  mummeries  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  persecution  undergone  by 
his  followers.  This  is  a  longish  piece,  consisting  of  701  lines.  In  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  O.  says  in  Section  2,  I  have  learned  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  there  is  a  hymn  by  Hans  Sabhs, 
but  one  that  does  not  at  all  answer  to  Mr.  O.'s  description — ^that  he 
could  not  indeed  have  known  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  thinking  of  Luther^s  own  Hymn  of  the  Reformation ;  that  he 
was  also  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  Morning  Star  {der  Jlforg€7Utem\ 
to  the  NUmberg  poet.  Both  these  devotional  poems  are  contained 
in  his  Excellency's  Andaehtbtich  (Hymn  and  Prayer  Book),  the  first 
at  p.  268,  the  second  at  p.  208,  with  the  name  of  the  aulJior,  PhiL 
Nicolai.— S.  0. 

KoTB  G.  p.  804. 

'*  Martin  Opitz  was  bom  at  Breslan  in  1595,  and  wrote  Latin  and 
Oorman  poems ;  which  last  are  remarkable  for  a  terseness  hitherto 
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unknown.  Suspected  of  Booinianism,  h«  was  proteotod  by  Bethlem 
Gabor,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  made  him  rector  of  a  free  school 
at  Weissenbnrg.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1628 ;  and 
have  since  frequently  been  re-edited.  He  died  of  a  contagions  fever 
in  1689.'' 

The  repntation  of  Opitz,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  merits,  as  it  reposed 
rather  on  polish  of  diction  than  on  strength  of  thought;  his  s^le 
however  found  many  imitators.''    Historic  Survey,  i.  172, 178. 

J.  G.  Eiohhom's  OetehiehU  der  Literatur^  after  stating  that  Wekhr- 
Hn  and  Opitz  arose,  the  one  in  1618,  in  the  South,  the  other  in  1620, 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  that  both  took  very  much  the  saftae  course 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a  better  taste  and  style  in  poetry,  both 
sou^^t  to  ennoble  and  dignify  the  romantic  material,  by  models  se- 
lected from  the  ancients  and  the  Italians,  but  that  Wekhrlin  with  hia 
inferior  power  and  cultivation  remained  without  imitators,  proceeds 
to  say :  ^'  Opitz  on  tiie  contrary  founded  a  poetical  school  in  Silesia, 
which  maintained  and  propagated  the  good  taste  he  had  awakened 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a  model  as  Opitz  deserved  suo- 
cess.  From  how  many  irregular  excrescences  has  he  not  cleared  the 
German  tongue  I  with  how  many  new  words,  expressions,  and  appli- 
cations, has  he  enriched  it  I  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  with 
a  very  pure  taste  of  the  old  German  poets  and  later  writers  of  bal* 
lads,  through  whom  he  obtained,  as  by  inheritance,  the  romantic  ma- 
terials which  he  improved;  along  with  these  German  sources  he 
studied  the  Greeks  and  Bomana,  as  the  fathers  of  a  sound  taste,  and 
the  works  of  the  genius  of  our  western  and  southern  neighbors,  ee- 
peciaUy  the  Italians.  From  iJie  hist  he  borrowed  the  sonnet,  and  the 
melo-drama;  the  ancients  he  imitated  in  didactic  and  lyric  poetry; 
sQooessfid  in  the  former  but  fax  from  happy  in  the  latter,  when  he 
sought  to  rise  above  the  light  song ;  for  the  loftier  ode,  either  as  re- 
gards its  matter  or  spirit,  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception*" 
Translation.    (  VierUr  Band,  ii.  Abth.  pp.  770,  771.>-S.  0. 

Note  H.  p.  804. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  writers  here  mentioned  are  contained 
In  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  Christian  Furchte- 
gott  Gellert  was  bom  July  4, 1716,  at  Haynichen  in  Saxony,  where 
his  father,  who  had  twelve  other  children,  was  Pastor.  He  died, 
Dec.  5,  1769,  longing  for  his  release;  for,  like  our  own  delightful 
Cowper,  while  he  produced  strains  apt  to  inspire  genial  feelings  in 
others,  mirth  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  even  in  hearts  no  longer  young 
and  gladsome  for  a  while  to  renew 

Verma  deUght  Hid  Joj  lUa  to  drlta 
AUMdnMibotili^piir, 

VOL.  ra.  2  H 
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he  was  himMlf  saddened  by  miserable  hypochondria,  which,  after 
shadowing  his  jearly  life  with  passing  clouds,  at  length,  instead  of 
dispersing  itself,  ga^ered  round  him  and  darkened  his  whole  sky. 
In  1758,  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leipiig,  and 
was  very  popular  as  a  Lecturer.  In  1746  he  collected  his  Fables  in 
Verse,  which  had  *'  astonishing  success;  and  form,  perhaps,  the  first 
native  poetic  work  of  the  modem  Germans,  which  became  decidedly 
and  nationally  popular.^'  The  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  five 
octavo  volumee,  appeared  but  a  few  months  before  his  decease. 

Friedric  Gk>ttlieb  Klopstock  was  bom  in  the  Abbey  at  Qnedlinborg 
July  2,  1724 ;  was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  of  the  domain,  and 
eldest  of  ten  children.  He  died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  22d  of  March.  The  Danish  Minister  Bemstoi^ 
stmck  with  his  poetical  talents,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  his  support,  while 
he  completed  his  great  work  The  Messiah,  the  first  three  cantos  (tf 
which,  already  published,  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  Germany. 
The  Danish  capital  was  his  home  till  1771.  In  1798  he  began  to 
superintend  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  which  contain  his  poetry,  consisting  of  Odes,  Epigrams, 
Dramas,  and  The  Messiah  (with  which  vol.  iii.  oommenoesX  an  Efdo 
Poem  of  twenty  books  in  Hexameter  verse.  Mr.  Coleridge  compares 
it  with  Paradise  Lost  in  Lectures  on  Shak8peare,IV.  p.  302.  Ao- 
cording  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Klopstock  was  far  from  rivalling  Milton  in  the 
^^  habitual  demeanor"  becoming  a  ffreat  taeredpoet; — set  no  such  ex« 
ample  of  Christian  strictness,  even  after  gaining  fiune  by  The  Messiah, 
as  that  Bublimest  of  Puritans,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge  has  protested  against  profiining  "  the  awful  name  of  Milton,  by 
associating  it  with  the  epidiet  Furitan^  Tet  he  would  not  have 
wholly  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  writer,  now 
amongst  us,  who  calls  ^^this  Puritanism  of  ours," — ^that  is,  the  thing 
itself,  in  its  pure  rather  than  pnritanieal  form,— "among  the  noblest 
Heroisms  that  ever  transacted  itself  on  this  eulh." 

Charles  William  Ramler  was  bom  in  1725  at  Colberg  in  Pomerania, 
of  needy  parents,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  orphan  sdio(d 
of  Stettin.  He  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Fine  Literature  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  cadets,  which  office  and  his  various  literary  exer- 
tions maintained  him  comfortably  till  1787,  when  he  obtained  a  peot- 
sion,  a  seat  in  the  academy,  and  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Ka- 
tional  Theatre.  He  died  in  1708  of  pulmonary  consumption,  after 
having  withdrawn  from  his  employments  for  some  time  before  from 
ill  health.  His  poems,  consistmg  chiefly  of  odes,  in  the  manner  of 
Horace,  obtained  great  popularity.  They  were  first  collected  apart  in 
1772.  Taylor  observes  that,  though  the  lyric  works  of  Ramler  might 
be  objected  to  by  a  severe  critic,  as  having  too  much  the  chaiBcter  of 
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imitations,  yet  while  Lessing  passed  for  an  Aristotle,  Mendelsohn  for  a 
Plato,  and  Gleim  for  an  Anacreon, — and  all  of  those  were  friends  of 
his, — to  him  the  epithet  of  the  Gterman  Horaoe  was  applied  with  Iflss 
hyperbole. 

Grotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  bom  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania,  in 
January,  1729 ;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (himself  a  volnminons 
writer),  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
15, 1781,  after  a  life  of  many  changes  and  yarious  literary  employ- 
ments, having  received  the  appointment  of  Librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel 
in  1769  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  His  poetry  con- 
sists of  Epigrams,  Minor  poems.  Fables  and  Plays,  of  which  Nathan 
the  Wise,  an  argumentative  drama,  has  been  most  celebrated,  and,  as 
curtailed  by  Schiller,  became  a  favorite  acting  play  throughout  G^er- 
many.  He  appears  however  to  have  been  far  greater  as  a  critic  and 
polemic  than  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  in  an  admirably  dear  style,  and 
with  considerable  power  of  thought  and  erudition,  on  religion,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  art.  A  writer  in  the  Gtent^s.  Mag.  of  May, 
1846,  contrasting  him  with  Voltaire,  after  speaking  of  his  dose  rigid 
logic,  and  eminently  philosophical  mind,  affirms  that  ^*the  love  of 
trtUhj  not  the  love  of  fame,  was  the  active  spring,  the  vital  principle, 
of  his  intellectual  activity." 

Lessing  is  an  author  admired  and  extolled  by  men  who  have  evi- 
dently no  taste  for  Grerman  literature  in  its  peculiar  character,  although 
it  has  lately  been  scud,  in  an  able  article  on  Lessing  in  the  Edinboro' 
Review  (Xo.  166)  that  he  "  first  gave  to  German  literature  its  national 
tendencies  and  physiognomy  ;^^  that  while  Klopstock  made  it  English, 
Wieland  French,  Lessing  made  it  Grerman.  This  remark  rests,  I  think, 
upon  no  very  solid  grounds,  at  least  as  to  Lessing's  priority ;  for  was 
not  EHopstock,  in  all  his  attempts  at  rivalling  the  great  English  Epic, 
— ^with  his  cumulated  ornaments  and  multitudinous  imagery — "  fes- 
toons of  angels  singing  at  every  soar  of  the  interminable  ascension'^ 
— ^thoroughly  Teutonic — and  Wieland's  Muse,  even  according  to  his 
own  account,  Germanized  Italian  rather  than  French  ?  That  some 
French  poets  endeavored  like  him  to  turn  their  strains  on  Classic  and 
on  Italian  models  is  but  a  limited  ground  of  resemblance.  The  Wal- 
lenstein  of  Schiller  and  the  finest  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust  are  perhaps 
more  like  English  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  have  less  unlikeness 
to  it,  than  any  other  products  of  the  German  Muse ;  and  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  the  best  Gterman  poetry ;  and  that,  as  the  most  beautiftd 
forms  and  faces  of  all  nations  are  alike  in  their  predominant  charao- 
teristios,  BO  the  finest  and  purest  poetry  of  every  nation  has  more  in 
it  which  is  common  to  all  nations  and  less  of  mere  nati<Hial  feature 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  But  perhaps  a  national  cast  of  thought  is 
more  to  be  discerned  in  prose  writers  than  in  poets.  The  style  of 
Lessing  is  too  good  and  pure  to  be  eminentiy  national 
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Tb«  ^oompeera"  of  the  four  writers  above  mentioDed  were  Hag6> 
dom,  Sohlegel,  Ebert,  Kramer,  Gleim,  Kkist  and  others.  Wieland, 
Herder  and  Burger,  more  celebrated  than  those  last  named,  came 
upon  the  field  before  they  all  had  retired  from  it — 8.  0. 
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The  characteristios  of  Qerman  intellect  Mr.  Coleridge  has  given  m 
The  Friend  (II. pp. 888-7).  "If  I  take  the  three  great  conntries  of 
Europe,"  he  says,  "in  respect  of  intellectnal  character, — I  sboold 
characterize  them  in  the  following  way : — ^premising  only  that  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that  genins,  rare  m 
all  conntries,  is  eqnal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances  equally  nnmer- 
ons ;  not,  therefore,  oontra-distingnishiifg  either  from  the  other,  bat 
both  from  the  third  country. 


BsroLunx  ybjjtob. 

Genins  Genins  01eyeni< 

Talent  Sense  Talent 

Fancy  Humor  Wit. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  effiBOts,  in  which  the  quali- 
ties manifest  themselves  intellectually. 

GKBMANT.  ENGLAND.  FRANOB. 

Idea  or  Law  Anticipated      Law  discovered  Theory  invented 

Totality  SelecUon  Particularity 

Distinctness  Clearness  Palpability. 

Of  "  idea  or  law  anticipated'^  he  remarks  that  "  this,  as  co-ordinate 
with  genius,  applies  likewise  to  the  few  only,  and,  conjoined  with  the 
two  following  qualities,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  and 
accompaniments,  speculations,  system,  method,  &o,'"  He  represents 
the  mind  of  the  three  countries  as  bearing  the  following  relations  to 
time. 


^  ENOLAND.  FRAKOB. 

Past  and  Future  Past  and  Present  The  Present. 

"The  parent  vice  of  German  Utenttore,"  says  the  article  on  Lee* 
sing  referred  to  in  the  but  note,  "  is  want  of  ^tinct  purpose ;  and, 
as  consequences  of  this,  want  of  masooline  oharaotor  and  chastened 
style.'*  Henoe,  according  to  the  reviewer,  its  "manifest  inferiority" 
to  our  own.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  consider  it  a  special  merit  in 
German  literatnre  that  it  does  not  attempt,  or  at  least  hold  it  neoe» 
sary,  to  comprehend  its  wiiole  purpose  beforehand ;  thai  it  has  fyr  its 
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oljeet  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  revealed  tmth  and  knowledge,  the 
entire  fruits  of  the  disoovery  in  these  particulars  h^ng  left  for  time 
to  disclose.  It  is  a  besetting  evil  of  English  literature  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  produced  here,  the  want  of  which  is  not  felt  and  declared, 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  vice  of  the  English  mtnd,  in  the 
present  age,  as  many  feel,  is  its  pseudo-practicality;  every  thing 
treated  of  must  issue  in  something  to  be  d&ne  forthwith  and  out- 
wardly, to  be  ei^oyed  sensuously  or  sentimentally.  The  Germans 
write  on  a  different  principle  or  from  a  different  impulse ;  they  are 
not  such  slaves  to  the  con^fin'ta  qf  life  as  we  are,  and  consequently 
care  more  for  pure  intellectual  activity ;  can  better  afford  to  say  with 
Bacon:  opera  ipta  pluris /adenda  ntnt^^uatenue  sunt  verit<Ui8 pig- 
nora,  quam  propter  fdt4B  cammoda.  They  write  far  more  than  we  do, 
in  a  free  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  takes  no  bond  beforehand,  but  car- 
ries on  the  adventurer  with  hopes  tlie  larger  because  undefined,  and 
very  slight  fears  of  censure  or  contempt.  They  go  exploring  in  all 
directions ;  and  though  doubtless  in  many  directions  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  barrenness, — though  many  of  the  travellers  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  powers  and  means  necessary  for  drawing  any  advan- 
tage from  such  expeditions,  though  most  of  them  are  too  little  re- 
strained by  spiritual  habits  of  awe  and  reverence ;  yet,  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  acting  in  this  spirit,  they  have  made  discoveries  in 
fhiitful  regions,  while  the  English  have  been  making  none ;  have  been 
marching  with  a  pompous  measured  gait  along  beaten  tracks,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  contemned,  maintaining  that  by  the  old  roads 
men  may  reach  new  places,  the  need  of  arriving  at  which  they  can  not 
but  feel,  even  while  they  declaim  against  the  presumption  of  travel- 
ling otherwise  than  as  our  others  travelled  before  us;  for  instance, 
that  by  the  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (tbe  verbal  doctrine)  we  can 
harmonize  the  new  views  of  Holy  Writ  which  present  themselves  to 
advancing  thought  and  a  development  of  mind  as  necessary  and  natu- 
ral as  that  roses  should  blow  in  the  summer  season.  The  divinity  of 
Scripture  is  a  truth  which  no  intellectual  error  can  throw  into  total 
darkness,  because  it  shines  vrith  light  reflected  from  the  very  heart 
and  moral  being;  but  men  obscure  and  dishonor  it  by  persisting  in 
presenting  it  under  the  form  which  it  seemed  to  wear  in  the  twilight 
of  reflection,  even  while  a  stronger  day  is  revealing  its  true  linea- 
ments more  clearly. 

Let  us  judge  the  "  worthy  Teutones"  as  thinkers  and  writers  not 
by  the  quantity  of  their  chaff  but  by  the  quantity  of  their  grain ;  the 
good  grain  which  already  enters  into  our  own  loaf.  Much  that  is 
German  m^y  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  our  most  marked  writers, 
even  those  that  are  fighting  against  what  they  call  Germaniem.  But 
no  sooner  do  we  abstract  the  solid  matter  from' the  mass  of  the  un« 
loiiiid  that  floats  around  it^  than  we  forget  whenee  it  oame.    Whan 
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William  Whitehead  was  horn  at  Oamhridge  in  1714-16.  He 
the  author  of  seyeral  eaocessfnl  plays — ^The  Roman  Father,  Creosa, 
and  The  Sohool  for  Lovers ;  and  of  misoellaneons  poems,  that  have 
Boaroe  any  indiyidnalizing  oharacteristios,  but  are  in  the  manner  of 
writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  On  his  return  from  traTeliing 
with  noble  pupils,  he  published  an  Ode  to  the  Tiber  and  six  Elegiac 
Epistles,  which  were  applauded  at  first,  and  in  course  of  time  neg- 
lected; the  nsual  fate  of  poems  produced  by  Talent  apart  from 
Genius :  the  Junonian  of&pring  of  a  female  parent  alone.  This  Ode 
to  the  Tiber  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  such  poetry  as  may  be  writ- 
ten by  a  clever  man,  on  command^  having  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
desired,  except  a  soul  qf  its  own :  it  reads  like  a  firat-rate  school  ex- 
ercise, or  such  an  exercise  as  might  be  produced  in  an  adult  School 
of  Poetry.  Whitehead  succeeded  to  the  laureateship  on  the  death 
of  Oibber,  and  died  suddenly,  April,  1785,  after  a  life  imusually  calm 
and  comfortable  for  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  for  one  who  had  on- 
f^nally  to  live  by  his  wits,  though  very  substantial  patronage  together 
with  singlehood,  exempted  him  from  actually  depending  upon  them; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  agree  with  the  ^^  misogyne,^*  Bocoao- 
eio,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  will  partly  account  for  his  ease  and 
tranquillity.  He  published  two  volumes  of  his  works  in  1774 ;  to 
these  Mason  added  a  third,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life  and  Writings 
prefixed  to  it. 

His  highest  ambition  as  a  poet,  it  is  said,  was  to  resemble  Pope, 
whose  notice  he  gained,  when  at  Winchester  School,  by  his  talent  in 
verse  writing.  It  is  remarkable  that  another  imitator  of  Pope,  named 
Whitehead,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  former :  was  bom  1710, 
died  1774.  In  his  satire  entitled  Manners,  this  Paul  Whitehead  com- 
plains, that  he  was  not  allowed,  like  Pope,  to  ^^  lash  the  sins  of  men*' 
without  being  himself  lashed  by  scornful  censure  in  return:  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hardship,  that  little  satirists  are  punished  while  great 
ones  are  applauded.  Mato  littU  he  was  he  probably  never  knew,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  felt  it,  who  have  given  him  a  place  in  the 
tenth  volmne  of  the  British  Poets. — S.  0. 
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A  Chmge  to  t7u  Poets,  This  poem,  first  printed  in  1741,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sequel  to  The  danger  of  writing  verse,  an  Epistle  by 
the  same  Author,  in  which  he  observes  shrewdly  enough : 

One  Ihlal  rode  OB  wftMh  good  Mlhon  tpHt 
It  ttibikloff  all  mnUaA  mwtllk*  tbtir  wit ; 
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Aad  te  gvBttt  bolaats  oCtte  world  ■taad  rtffl 
To  listen  to  the  dictatee  of  their  quill. 
Hurt  ir  they  fail,  and  yet  bow  few  succeed  1 
What*s  bora  In  leisiira  men  nf  lelmre  read ;   * 
And  half  of  thoee  have  eooie  peculiar  whim 
Iheir  test  of  sense,  and  read  but  to  condemn. 

In  the  latter  he  says, 

If  nature  prompts  you,  or  If  friends  per8uade» 
Why  write,  but  ne'er  pursue  it  as  a  trade. 

After  giving  his  reasons,  and  displaying  the  evils  of  a  life  ^fwrUmff^ 
he  thos  proceeds : 

What  refUge  then  remains  ?— with  gracious  grin 

Some  pracli^ed  bookseller  invites  you  in : 

Where  luckless  bards,  eoiKiemn*d  to  court  the  towny 

^ot  for  their  parenls*  rlcee,  but  their  own  0 

Write  gay  conundrums  with  an  aching  headf 

Or  earn  by  defhmation,  daily  bread, 

Or^  friondlese,  shirtless,  penniless  complain, 

Not  of  the  world's,  but "  CosUa's  cold  diadaln." 

A  |)endant  to  this  picture  might  he  ohtained  from  Mrs.  Cfharlotti 
Smith's  poetical  d^cription  of  strolling  actors. 

While  shlveting  Bdgsr  fai  his  blanket  roiPd 
Ezdalms  with  too  much  reason,  '*  Tom*s  a-cokl  ?* 
And  vainly  tries  his  sorrows  to  divert 
While  Gooerll  or  Regan— wash  his  shirt ! 

The  author  of  this  work  ohserves  that  though  ^  praisea  of  the  un- 
worthy are  felt  hy  ardent  minds  as  robberies  of  the  deserving,"  yet 
in  ^^  promiscuons  company  no  prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits 
of  a  contemporary."  On  the  same  suljeot  Whitehead,  after  advising 
the  guardians  of  the  sacred  font  to  ^^  keep  tibe  peace,"  writes  thus : 

What  isH  to  you,  that  half  the  town  sdmlre 
False  sense,  fhbe  strength,  Ihlse  soAneaa,  or  Ihlbe  llrel 
Through  heaven's  wide  concave  let  the  meteon  Maae ; 
He  hurts  his  own,  who  wounds  another's  bays. 
What  ist  to  you,  that  numbers  place  your  name 
First,  fifth,  or  twentieth  In  the  lists  of  fiunef 
OM  Time  will  settle  all  your  dnims  at  onee, 
Record  the  genius  and  forget  the  dunce— 

but  sometimes  not  till  **  the  genius''  has  settled  his  accounts  with 
time  altogether,  and  forgotten  a  worid  which  once  forgot  him ! — S.  0. 
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Boocacdo  does  not  appear  a  ^^  Kisogyne"  when  he  is  deaoribing 
DaataB*  adored  Beatrice  at  eight  years  cid« — ^omm  Ufgiadnila  e 

2h» 
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heUa  ieomdo  la  tua/anciulleua^^^  with  features  ^'^piene^  oUre  aUa  M- 
leua^  di  tomta  anesta  vagl^eesa  die  quasi  urC  angioletta  era  reputeUa  da 
moltP^ — ^unless  he  thought  that,  as  certain  fruits  are  not  good  till  they 
are  past  maturity,  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  in  perfection  be- 
fore they  haye  attained  it.  His  account  of  woman  as  wife^  if  it  be 
meant  for  that  of  the  genus  and  not  merely  of  some  rare  species^  may 
he  pronounced  not  almost^  but  altogether  slanderous.  Well  might 
he  exclaim  of  such  a  creature  as  he  describee — ^who  compels  her  hus- 
band to  render  an  account,  not  only  of  weightier  matters,  but  eyen 
of  every  little  sigh ;  what  caused  it,  whence  it  came,  and.  whither  it 
is  going ;  who,  when  he  is  glad,  ascribes  it  to  love  of  some  one  else, 
and  when  he  is  sorry  sets  it  down  to  hatred  of  herself — "  oh  fatiea 
mestimabile  a/t>ere  eon  cosi  sospettoso  animals  a  vhere^  a  eonversare^  ed 
uUmamento  ad  inoooehiaTe  e  morvrsP'*  The  last  is  all  he  oould  be 
supposed  likely  to  do  with  satisfaction  in  such  company.  ^^  Who  does 
not  know,"  says  he,  "  that  all  other  things  are  tried,  before  they  are 
taken  for  better  for  worse,  whether  they  please  or  not ;  but  every 
one  who  takes  a  wife  must  have  her,  not  such  as  he  could  wish,  but 
Buch  as  Fortune  grants  her  ?"  One  might  suppose  that  wives  inva- 
riably turned  out  as  ill  as  those  of  Socrates,  of  Dante,  and  of  Hooker, 
as  the  first  espoused  of  Milton,  and  the  jealous  partner  of  John  Wee- 
ley.  That  he  spoke  generally  is  too  plain  by  hia  condnding  words : 
I/ueino  ifilosofanti  lo  sposa/ni  a^  riechi  stoUi,  a*  signori  e  a^  lavoratori; 
ed  essi  eolkt  filosophia  si  dUettino^  molto  migliore  sposa  che  alcwMk 
aUra, 

An  the  wives  above-mentioned  would  have  sown  thorns  in  any 
bosom  closely  connected  with  them,  unless  they  have  been  grievonaly 
belied.  If  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  fare  worse  in  marriage 
than  other  men,  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  will 
suggest  to  the  mind  why  this  may  be.  It  may  be  because  too  often 
at  least,  they  not  only  wed  philosophy  and  literature  as  no  man  weds 
an  ordinary  profession,  but  are  apt  to  both  think  her  the  best  of 
wives  and  to  treat  her  as  such ;  to  make  a  Sarah  of  her,  and  to  sink 
the  poor  mortal  spouse  into  the  place  of  Hagar ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  children  of  the  latter  have  to  fight  their  way  through  life, 
like  Ishmael,  in  a  sort  pf  wilderness.  Kindly  as  well  as  wisely  does 
Mr.  0.  advise  that  no  man  should  permit  the  interests  of  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  thus  to  over-ride  those  of  the  affections,  but  that  the 
two  shpuld  be  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the  moral  being  and  to  sus- 
tain it  Philosophy  has  often  sufficed  so  to  fill  a  man^s  mind  that 
it  has  stood  him  in  stead  of  marriage :  he  who  unites  it  with  maN 
riage  must  not  suffer  it  to  be  thus  engrossing,  nor  expect  heart  ser- 
vice from  one  to  whom  he  has  not  given  his  heart, — in  reality,  though 
she  may  have  no  rival  breathing. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  to  ptoreae  Booeaodo^s  wicked  bat  ammnng 
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remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  written  in  very  racy  Italian^  may 
find  them  in  the  Opere  Volgari  di  G.  Boecaceio^  Firenea^  1888,  toL  xy. 
(which  contains  La  vita  di  Dante  AUghien)  pp.  17-27. 

On  behalf  of  Dante^s  wife  I  must  add  that  marks  of  a  harsh  tem- 
per in  the  author  of  the  Inferno  seem  to  me  plainly  discernible  in  the 
Poem  itself.  His  behavior  to  Alberigo  in  the  third  sphere  of  the 
last  circle  was  worthy  of  the  place  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.* 
Milton  would  not  have  suffered  one  of  his  Fallen  Angels  to  behaye 
so  unhandsomely  in  the  ^^  heart  of  hell,"  or  so  to  forget  the  "  impe- 
rial palace  whence  they  came."  If  it  were  true  that  brutality  to  one 
in  bale  was  good  manners — costetiafu  hii  ester  villano — (which  I 
deny,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  no  ideal  child  of  perdition,  or  ab- 
straction of  wickedness  was  exhibited,  but  a  certain  sinful  suffering 
fellow-creature)— by  what  alchemy  was  false-swearing  and  deceit  rec- 
tified into  righteous  dealing?  ^^May  I  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
myself,"  said  he,  *^  if  I  don^t  free  thine  eyes !"  Yet  after  hearing  his 
story  went  and  left  them  cased  in  crystal!  Here  was  the  spirit  that 
christens  falsehood  and  ferocity  by  the  name  of  religious  zeal  and 
strictness.  A  little  farther  on  he  finds  Brutus  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  descending  circles — the  patriot  Brutus  I — and  he  so  great  a 
patriot  himself  I  It  seems  as  if  the  Infernal  journey  had  turned  his 
brain,  or  touched  his  heart  with  madness. 

We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  man  would  act  as  the  "Misogyne" 
boasts  of  his  having  acted,  cast  off  the  mother  of  his  children  utterly 
and  forever;  unlike  our  Humane  as  well  as  ^^ divine  Milton,"  who  took 
back  his  wife  after  her  most  disloyal  and  disobedient  conduct, — after 
a  desertion  which  left  him  ^'  nothing  belonging  to  matrimony  but  its 
^ chain,"  and  even  extended  his  protection  to  her  mean  and  insolent 
relations. — S.  0. 

P.S.  Since  writing  these  bold  remarks  on  the  "  great  philosophic 
poet"  (as  some  consider  him)  of  Italy,  I  have  read  Mr.  Landor^s  de- 
lightful Pentameron,  which  contains  a  remarkable  critique  on  Dante, 
and  will  just  add  that  the  passage  concerning  Alberigo,  slight  as  it 
seems,  spoke  to  my  mind  of  Dante^s  temper  more  unequivocally  than 
the  strildng  instances  of  fierce  and  malignant  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Landor  adduces  from  the  Poem ;  because  it  is  possible  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  mere  results  of  theory  and  opinion.  Many  a  speculative 
atrocity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  writers  who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  conceiving  and  coolly  describing  such  conduct  on  their 
own  part  toward  an  individual,  as  Dante^s  imaginary  treatment  of 
the  ice-bound  Alberigo. — S.  0. 

•  Outo  zzxlil.  L  115-150. 
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KoTB  N.  p.  881. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  light  upon  the  passage  here  quoted,  in 
the  labyrinth  of  Herder's  prose  writings.  An  account  of  this  author 
is  given  in  Yol.  iii.  of  Taylor's  Historic  Surrey.  He  was  bom  in 
1744,  and  was  the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  taught  at  tfoh- 
rungen,  in  Prussia.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  Na- 
ture and  Fortune  conspire  to  favor ;  till  he  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  that  foe  to  genius,  nervous  derangement.  He  had  a  fine  face,  a 
fine  figure,  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  flow  of  words ;  he  was  thought  by 
many  to  have  a  fine  talent  both  for  prose  and  poetry,  and  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  in  boyhood  by  writing  a  remarkably  fine  hand. 
He  took  holy  orders  at  the  usual  age,  and  **  obtained  the  situation  oi 
Lutheran  minister  at  Biga,  as  well  as  that  of  rector  over  the  high 
school  attached  to  the  Cathedral  there.''  After  obtaining  many  hon- 
ors, he  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1808 ;  Taylor  adds,  '^  occupied 
in  composing  a  hymn  to  Deity — which  breaks  off  where  he  laid  down 
at  once  his  pen  and  his  life."*  The  biographer  seems  to  have  caught 
at  this  story,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  silent  sneers  at  earnestness  in 
religion :  Herder's  wife,  however,  declares  that  *^  he  slept  the  whole 
day ;  nor  in  this  world  ever  woke  again ;  but  at  half-past  eleven  at 
night,  gently  and  without  a  groan,  slumbered  away  into  the  arms  of 
Ood," — a  very  common  mode  of  departure  for  those  who  are  worn  oat 
by  slow  disease.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  this  **  angelic  wife," 
as  Mr.  Dequincey  calls  her,  that  Herder,  with  all  his  piety,  was  very 
loth  to  die  and  leave  his  literary  designs  unexecuted — ^he  seems  to 
have  clung  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenacity  than  the  poor  un- 
principled son  of  Grenius,  Hoffmann.  How  often  it  is  found  that  they 
who  do  their  work  well  upon  earth,  even  if  it  be  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  are  too  unwilling  to  depart  when  summoned  henoe ; 
while  those  who  mismanage  all  afiairs  intrusted  to  them  here  below, 
sometimes  gain  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death  ? 

Herder's  works  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  Heyne,  who  un- 
dertook the  antiquarian,  and  Miiller,  who  undertook  the  theologio 
part ;  they  "  issued  from  the  Ck)tta  press,  at  Tubingen,  in  1805,  and 
extend  to  thirty  volumes."  His  poetry  consists  of  popular  songs, 
flowers  fi*om  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  are  translations  of  the 
more  remarkable  epigrams  and  minute  poems  in  that  collection,  and 
miscellaneous  productions  of  the  minor  kind.  His  prose  too  was 
poetical  In  its  character.  Taylor  calls  him  the  Plato  of  the  Christian 
world.  I  see  some  general  resemblance  in  Herder  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,— ^that  beantifhl  soul  in  an  amiable  tabemaole, — and  he  too  has 
been  oompated  to  Fiato ;  indeed  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 

*  Vtom  an  aittde  on  Herder  in  the  London  Kagwdne  of  Aprilt  1883. 
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any  thing  of  Herder's  so  veil  bore  oat  89ch  a  oomparison  as  the  dia- 
logue of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Herder  has  been  accused  . 
of  obecnrity  and  yagaenees ;  but  the  orb  of  Berkeley's  intellect  was 
dear  in  its  brilliance  as  that  of  the  ftill  moon  on  a  frosty  winter's 
night;  while  his  heart  and  moral  being  glowed  like  the  noon-day 
sui,  filled  and  expanded  by  a  steady  religions  enthusiasm,  which  se- 
dnded  him  from  an  nnspiritoal  world  in  feeling  and  practice,  even  as 
his  metaphysical  theory  confined  him  to  a  world  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Deqnincey  declares  it  ^^  difficult  to  form  ai»y  judgment  of  an 
author  so  ^many-sided' — so  polymorphous  as  Herder:"  but  adds,  **the 
best  notion  that  I  can  give  of  him  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  the  German  Coleridge ;  having  the  same  all-grasping  eru- 
dition, the  same  spirit  of  universal  research,  the  same  occasional  su- 
perficiality and  inaccuracy,  the  same  indeterminateness  of  object,  the 
same  obscure  and  fancifid  mysticism  {schwarmerey),  the  same  pletho- 
ric fulness  of  thought,  the  same  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful — and  (I 
think)  the  same  inci^pacity  for  dealing  with  simple  and  austere  gran- 
deur." (This  judgment  I  quote  not  as  assenting  entirely  to  every 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Coleridge  had  one  object  in  general — namely,  truth, 
especially  truth  of  religion,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  poetry ;  this  he 
pursued  in  a  desultory  manner ;  but  every  disquisition  which  he  en- 
tered into,  whether  it  formed  an  essay  or  a  brief  marginal  note,  had 
a  determinate  object,  and  referred  to  a  regular  system  of  thou^t. 
I  think  he  was  seldom  superficial,  except  sometimes  in  a  survey  of 
fjELCts.  His  incapadty  for  dealing  with  cnuUre  grandeur  is  a  truism ; 
why  should  a  writer  be  characterized  by  a  negative ;  what  boots  it 
to  say  that  Milton  is  not  Shakspeare,  or  that  a  refreshing  pomegran- 
ate has  not  the  fine  acid  and  sharp-edged  crown  of  the  pine-apple  ?) 
"  I  must  add  however  that  in  fineness  and  compass  of  understanding, 
our  English  philosopher  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  the  advantage. 
In  another  point  they  agree, — both  are  men  of  infinite  title-pages. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Coleridge  acknowledge  that  his  title-pages  alone 
(tities,  that  is,  of  works  meditated  but  unexecuted)  would  fill  a  large 
volume ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Herder's  power  had  been  oommensu- 
rate  with  his  will,  all  other  authors  must  have  been  put  down  :'^ — 
and  yet  Mr.  Dequincey  can  regret,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  note, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  produce  more  than  ^^  many  generations 
would  have  been  able  to  read ;"  instead  of  wishing  that  he  had  com- 
posed lesi  and  allowed  his  spirit  more  time  to  refresh  itself  and  take 
in  fresh  stock  I — S.  C. 
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Mlaeri  quibw 
IntantatADlletl— 

Ab  I  have  araUed  myself  of  Mr.  Bequinoey^s  able  pen  when  it  haa 
been  used  in  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Cbleridge,  I  feel  prompted  to  notice 
his  remarks  when  they  express  dissent  or  disapprobation  of  his  opin- 
ions ;  and  shall  therefore  point  ont  to  the  reader  his  strictures  npon 
the  xith  chapter  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  London  Magazine  of 
January  18,  1828,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  **  Letters  to  a  yonng  man 
whose  ednoation  has  been  neglected.^'  These  obserrations  are  worth 
reading,  and  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  abstract  question,  apart  from 
personality,  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  myself  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  drift ;  though  I  confess,  they  leave  my  judgment  and  feelings, 
on  one  branch  of  that  question  at  least,  quite  unaltered ;  what  they 
are  I  can  best  express  by  saying,  that  even  to  a  young  man  who 
should  display  aU  the  powers  of  mind  which  Mr.  Coleridge  possessed, 
with  all  the  bodily  strength  and  mental  resolution  which  he  wanted, 
I  should  still,  if  my  counsel  were  asked,  address  Mr.  Ooleridge^s  ad- 
vice, Nettr  punue  literature  ob  the  eole  hudnees  of  life  or  the  meane 
on  which  you  rely  for  obtaining  its  eomforte,  I  am  looking  at  the 
subject  ss  it  concerns  the  welfeire  of  the  literary  man — (for  so  it  is 
principally  considered  in  the  B.  L.) — ^rather  than  as  it  bears  on  the 
interests  of  literature ;  looking  at  the  vohole  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Ooleridge  states  two  mdn  objections  to  professional  authorship :  first, 
that  literature,  in  this  country  at  least,  if  a  man  depends  upon  it  for 
bread,  is  apt  either  to  starve  him  or  be  starved  itself— starved  in  one 
way,  and  debased  and  corrupted  in  another:  in  the  second  plac€^ 
that  it  is  unfavorable  to  domestic  ease  and  comfort.  The  first  objec- 
tion Mr.  Dequincey  does  not  consider  at  all ;  he  never  adverts  to  the 
mass  of  writing,  exhaustive  yet  unsatisfactory,  which  men  of  high 
aims  and  capabilities  are  obliged  to  produce,  if  they  live  by  their 
pen ;  nor  of  the  low  and  pernicious  sort  of  writing  which  men  of  less 
firm  principle  and  elevated  feeling  are  tempted  to  produce  under  the 
like  circumstances.  No  one  can  estimate  the  works  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Sonthey — (speaking  of  them 
thus,  as  mere  voices  from  the  dead  to  the  living^  I  omit  the  social  pre- 
fixes to  their  honored  names) — more  highly  than  I  do :  no  one  can 
value  them  more,  though  many  may  appreciate  them  better ;  yet  a 
thousand  times  have  I  reflected  with  pain  how  still  more  valuable 
their  writings  might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  duty  of  them 
both  to  consider  the  immediate  sale  of  some  part  at  least  of  what 
they  gave  to  the  public.  Had  it  been  otherwise  their  prodactionfl 
might  have  been  less  in  quantity,  weightier,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
quality ;  we  might  have  had  the  History  of  the  Monastic  Ordera,  in- 
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stead  of  some  less  important  works  from  the  historian  of  Brazil; 
and  from  the  Wizard  of  the  North  fewer  volumes  of  romance  bat 
more  perfect  romances,  compositions  more  carefol  in  stractnre,  if  not 
of  higher  excellence  in  particular  parts,  than  those  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  but  reporting  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  at  least,  of  these  gifted  men  when  I  venture 
to  speak  thus. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  D.'s  disquisition  considers  literature  exclusively 
as  the  means  of  sufficiently  exercising  the  intellect,  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge had  considered  in  coiijunction  with  literature  as  the  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  His  opponent  charges  him  with  **  perplexing 
these  arguments  together,  though  they  are  incapable  of  blending  into 
any  real  coalition."  This  perplexity  I  do  not  perceive ;  a  complexity 
there  certainly  is  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  I  think  a 
justifiable  one,  because  his  aim  was  directly  practical,  and  in  actual 
life  these  two  parts  of  the  question, — ^the  interests  of  the  mind  per  m, 
and  the  interests  of  the  man  as  dependent  on  the  external  conditions 
of  inward  well-being— do  usually  present  themselves  in  a  concrete 
form.  K  the  young  man  whose  education  has  been  neglected  is  bom 
to  a  good  fortune  and  moreover  has  no  desire  to  marry,  he  may  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  counsel  and  attend  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dequincey ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  case  with  neglected 
young  men ;  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  yet  rather  more  anx- 
ious to  be  married  than  the  richest ;  since  poor  men  snatch  at  marriage 
as  the  one  comfort  which  lies  within  their  reach — careful  comfort  as 
they  too  often  find  it.  In  regard  to  the  difiSculty  itself,  Mr.  Dequincey 
adopts  and  confirms  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion;  and  if,  on  foreseeing 
that  literature  would  not  suf^ce  for  his  mind  with  his  purposes,  he 
chose  not  to  provide  for  the  want  of  a  Bteadying  occupation  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  but  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  this 
does  not  prove  the  recommendation  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  would  not 
conduce  to  the  student's  happiness  more  than  a  plan  quite  barren  of 
worldly  profit,  unless  he  have  pecuniary  resources  independent  of  his 
own  exertions.  Herder  says  "  with  the  greatest  solicitude  a/coid  at^ 
iharship?'*  That  authorship  should  be  employed  "  too  early  and  im- 
moderately" is  scarcely  avoidable  where  it  is  a  man's  only  profession, 
and  Mr.  Dequincey  limits  this  experienced  man's  advice  in  a  manner 
which  the  wording  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  C.  does  not  appear 
to  warrant. 

In  illustration  of  his  views  Mr.  D.  institutes  a  comparison  betwixt 
a  certain  eminent  BngUeh  eeholar  and  the  great  German  Leibnitz. 
There  is  much  in  his  account  of  the  former  whicb  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  descriptioQ  was  meant  for  Mr.  Coleridge ;  he  com- 
mences it  with  saying,  ^This  Englishman  set  out  in  life,  as  I  conjec- 
ture, with  a  plan  of  study  modelled  upon  that  of  Leibnitz :  that  is  to 
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Bay,  lie  designed  to  make  himself^  as  Leibnitz  most  truly  waa,  a  Poly* 
histor  or  Catholic  student/^    Bat  when  I  come  to  the  sentence 
wherein  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  in  general,  as  both  had  minds  not  mere^ 
powerful,  bat  disdngnished  for  variety  and  compass  of  power,  so  in 
both  were  these  fine  endowments  completed  and  accomplished  for 
work  of  Herculean  endaranoe  and  continuity,  by  the  allianoe  of  a 
bodily  constitution  resembling  that  of  horses^'* — ^that  they  were  ^*  {7«i- 
tawrs  ;  heroic  intellects,  with  brutal  eapadties  of  body — ^'^  /  I  am  com- 
pletely at  fault.    I  know  of  no  literary  man  of  the  preeent  age  to 
whom  the  brutal  part  of  this  description  would  properly  apply.    8ir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  vigorous  frame,  and  gigantic  powers  of  liteniy 
execution ;  a  man  to  have  success  in  literatnre  on  a  large  scale  most 
have  considerable  physical  energy,  and  a  strong  and  lively  imagina- 
tion presupposes,  as  its  condition,  a  lifeaome  and  active  body,  that 
moves  &st  while  it  moves  at  all, — ^before  it  wears  itself  ont  or  falls 
undermined  by  some  malignant  of  its  own  household.    But  I  know 
of  no  literary  genius  of  the  present  age,  who  had  great  tooghness  of 
fibre,  or  resisting  power  of  constitution,  as  well  as  this  sort  of  vitality, 
unless  we  may  ascribe  it  to  Goethe ;  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  is 
more  inapplicable  than  the  author  of  Ghristabel  and  The  Friend. 
Tet  the  flings  which  come  afterwards,  abont  ^^  hydropbolna  of  re- 
viewers and  critics,"  with  a  reference  to  the  spray  of  the  water£ill  of 
criticism  ^^  mentioned  in  the  B.  L."  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  after  sll, 
Mr.  0.  must  be  the  Centaur  of  this  truly  momtroui*  description.    He 
was  indeed  too  sensitive  to  censure,  and  noticed  reflections  on  him- 
self more  than  for  his  own  edke  was  worth  while ;  yet  it  should  be 
recollected  that  his  ^^  indignation  at  literary  wrongs,"  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  desire  to  ward  off  personal  injuries,  and  this  very 
fact  strengthens  his  argument  against  professional  authorship,  because 
literary  wrongs  would  not  have  been  injuries  affecting  lus  peace  of 
mind,  if  he  had  not  depended  on  his  literary  reputation  for  what,  in 
his  circumstances,  was  much  more  important  than  itsdf.    I  can  not 
find,  however,  that  he  almost  believed  himself  the  '^  object  of  con- 
spiracies and  organized  persecution,"  except  as  he  believed  himself  ob- 
noxious to  party  men,  who  conspire  against  those  Uiat  think  it  right 
to  "  follow  and  speak  the  truth  ;"  neither  can  I  admit  that,  in  these 
contests,  though  *^  naturally  no  less  amiable  than  Leibnitz,"  he  be- 
trayed ^^  uncharitable  feelings ;"  would  that  all  who  enter  into  such 
contests  confined  themselves,  as  he  did,  to  describing  the  literaiy 


*  Mr.  Dequlnoay  to  (bad  of  UU  wntrtif — toiotte  of  hto  atotclte*  of  ehanwlBr, 
in  pitetm  muiUr  formotu  npeme.    To  quote  tb»  words  of  a  oelobreted  writer  used  in 
▼enatlon  with  me—**  He  says  there  waa  a  man  of  the  largest  and  most  apecions  i»- 
Mneofc— of  a  regal  and  inagnUloeBt  mind— and  then  be  tells  net  that  the  men  was  mAi 
BMioljTemelOQ8l~4hiehainanaatblaB»iw  etlsted"  no  aqah  aaaa  ever  i 
the  ftoe  of  the  earth.** 
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offences  themselyee,  instead  of  descanting  on  the  affinn,  mbtiyes, 
feelings  and  personal  character  of  those  that  baye  committed  them  1 — 
then  salving  oyer  their  nncharitableness  in  the  end,  with  some  piece 
of  pseudo-benignity  and  hamility«^as  if  this  last  and  smoothest  ser- 
pent could  swallow  up  all  the  snakes  that  had  gone  before— or  as  if  a 
chaplet  of  lilies,  stuck  upon  the  snaky  bead  of  Alecto,  could  make  her 
look  innocent  and  amiable.* 

Mr.  Dequincey  next  proceeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Coleridge's  advice  in 
its  reference  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  declares  his  belief  that 
the  list  of  celebrated  men  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  its  practicability 
might  be  cut  down  to  one,  namely,  Bacon.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  the  *'  various  grounds"  on  which  it  might  be  thus  reduced,  ^*  as 
a  list  any  way  fayorable  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  purpose ;''  and  my  own 
mind  does  not  suggest  them.  On  this  point,  as  before  professed,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  competent  directly  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dequincey ; 
but  I  can  not  help  saying,  that  his  judgment  surprises  me,  and  that^ 
having  looked  lately  into  a  good  many  biographies  of  literary  men,  I 
have  been  left  with  a  very  different  impression.  ^^  W^hiy  perfor- 
mances in  literature*'  may  be  differently  understood :  very  extensive 
and  systematical  ones  are  out  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  C.'s  remarks :  be- 
cause they  must  be  carried  on  with  mechanical  regularity  and  with  a 
certain  pecuniary  provision ;  but  surely  the  great  mass  of  the  more 
exquisite  and  the  more  valuable  works  of  the  pen  have  been  pro- 
duced by  men,  who  did  not  depend  upon  literary  performances  for 
their  livelihood — a  large  proportion  of  them  by  writers  who,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  their  time,  had  regular  employment  in  another 
way.  Are  not  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  all  our  great  divines 
of  this  kind?  Have  not  most  of  our  eminent  philosophers,  as  Locke, 
Newton,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  many  more,  either  had  pro- 
fessions or  held  posts  and  places,  which  would  have  prevented  them 
from  being  idle  if  they  had  never  written  a  line  of  original  composi- 
tion? Would  not  Milton  have  starved  long  before  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  had  he  relied  on  his  writings  for  bread?  Leibnitz  himself 
whom  Mr.  I>.  considers  the  model  of  a  scholar,  not  only  was  "  busied 
during  a  great  part  of  his  time,"  as  a  recent  account  of  him  notices, 
*^with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  ecclesiafrtioal  negotiations,"  but  also 
held  ^^  a  succession  of  legal  and  literary  offices  at  Hanover."!    In  all 

*  There  to  often  ft  graat  deal  of  peraooality  where  no  name  to  mentioned,  and  hkU- 
Tidnate  are  ■aUrized  and  earlcatnred  under  the  gntoe  of  ahatraoC  deaoription ;  and  so  too 
leligf otH  bodlea  are  oAen  ii^fiued  and  detemed  by  their  oppcMMnto*  eonnectii:^  a  certain 
character  of  heart  and  Intellect  with  the  creed  they  maintain.  Party  spirit  warmly  np- 
proTca  theae  methoda.  Tmlli  hatea  and  diadaina  them,  knowing  that  to  her  they  are  in- 
Jorloua  as  well  aa  anperflaona. 

t  Lord  Campbell's  LlTea  of  the  GhaacaUon,  to  Judge  fh>m  report,  may  be  dted  aa  a 
teeent  proof,  that  an  Important  theme  in  Uteratore  may  be  well  bandied  by  one  who 
M  Btanda  ia  the  fliat  rank  of  aa  emnloaa  and  labortona  pvofiMrioa.'' 
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these  instances  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  he  adduced,  then 
was  either  the  "  faithful  discharge  of  an  established  profession,'^  or 
regohir  employment,  independent  of  literary  adcerUure^  during  great 
part  of  life ;  in  all  of  them  an  entire  exemption  from  dependence  on 
mere  literature,  as  distinguished  from  a  literary  office^  for  the  means 
of  living.  Genius  and  native  power  will  find  time  and  place  to  mani- 
fest itself,  and  break  forth  with  the  more  concentred  foroe  fr^m  hav- 
ing met  with  some  resistance :  I  doubt  whether  the  power  of  compo- 
sing every  day  and  all  day  is  not  more  apt  to  foster  a  literary  growtii 
of  inferior  value,  than  neoessary  to  evolve  and  cherish  the  products 
of  genuine  power. 

One  of  the  most  successful  literary  adventurers,  of  those  who  are 
not  mere  blowers  of  *^  soap-bubbles  for  their  fellow- creatures,'^  was 
David  Hume.  But  Hume  did  not  make  his  thousand  a-year  by  mere 
literary  means.  At  different  times  of  his  life  he  had  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, which  helped  him  on ;  these  he  may  have  owed  in  part 
to  his  literary  success ;  but  no  young  man,  on  setting  out  in  life,  can 
reckon  on  such  success ;  and  though  literature  has  its  side-advantages 
as  well  as  other  professions,  yet  this  can  not  remedy  or  compensate 
the  evil  of  the  midn  wheel  itself,  on  which  others  depend,  being  un- 
certam  in  its  working,  at  least  for  the  production  of  pecuniary  effects. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  Hume,  till  he  was  forty 
years  old,  had  a  paternal  or  fraternal  home  open  to  receive  him, 
where  he  would  probably  have  been  kept  aHoe^i  even  if  his  literary 
productions  had  been  unpopular ;  and  again,  ipst  Hume  did  not  con- 
sider a  Ifetter  half  among  ^^  the  indispensable  requisites  of  life'' — ^per- 
haps partly  frx>m  a  sense  that  such  a  complement  to  his  being  might 
not  leave  him  wholly  undisturbed  in  his  tnmquil  atheism.  Indispen- 
sable or  not,  however,  a  helpmate  «« included  in  Mr.  Dequinoey's  plan 
for  the  votary  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Coleridge's :  "  and  the 
more  so,  because  if  we  do  not  allow  him  a  wife,  he  will  perhi^  take 
one  without  our  permission."  Such  as  this,  then,  is  not  the  case  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Coleridge — ^that  of  dependence  on  the  sale  of  liter- 
ary works  ^*  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,"  where  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  family  to  provide  for. 

On  the  domestic  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Dequincey  expresses  opin- 
ions rather  different  fh>m  those  which  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
form ;  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  ^  social 

•  Gvlyle'B  MtBodkmiei.    Vol.  li.  p.  I99L 

t  **•  Fbr  a  man  of  Johnson*!  etamp,"  mjtb  Mr.CBflTlet  In  hit  Twy  lotfarHaos  rariav  of 
Bo8weIl*s  Jobnton,  **•  Um  problem  wm  two-fbM :  Frr«f,  not  only  m  the  bnmble  bnt  tudie- 
penieble  eondition  of  all  else,  to  keep  blmeelf.  If  ao  night  be,  nlhat ;  but  •mtmii§^  to  ke^ 
himseir  allre  by  speaking  forth  the  TVita  that  was  in  him,  and  speaking  it  tm/y,  let  the 
Earth  say  to  this  what  she  Uked.  Of  which  two-fold  problem  if  it  be  hard  to  solve 
•liher  member  separately,  how  Inoaleolably  mora  ao  to  soIto  it)  when  both  are  coqjoiBsd, 
and  work  with  endless  oompiicallon  lalo  one  aaoUwr  r*— MkoeUmes^  vol  Ir.  p.  SOi 
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silence,"  and  finds  nothing  in  Mr.  Ooleridge^e  description  of  a  literary 
man^s  evening  bnt  a  theme  for  sarcasm.  Mr.  Deqnincey,  ^^when  he 
sits  with  a  yonng  woman  makes  a  point  of  talking  to  her  and  hearing 
her  talk,  even  though  she  should  chance  to  be  his  own  wife,  &c." 
Mr.  Coleridge  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  power  of  addressing 
young  women,  to  jndge  by  specimens  of  his  discourse  in  that  kind 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  well  as  from  other  documents :  bnt 
a  wife  is  a  ytmng  woman  only  for  a  time ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of 
addressing  the  middle-aged,  so  fall  of  kindly  and  judicious  couftesy, 
and  in  his  tenderness  for  the  old  of  our  sex,  that  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  his  character  towards  women  was  most  clearly  shown.  Some- 
where else  Mr.  Dequincey  eloquently  declares,  that  "  every  man,  who 
has  once  dwelt  with  passionate  love  on  the  fair  face  of  some  female 
companion  through  life,  must  have  commended  and  adjured  all-con- 
quering Time,  there  at  least,  and  upon  that  one  tablet  of  his  ado- 
ration, 

To  write  no  wrinkle  with  tala  antique  hand.''* 

There  is  tenderness  of  feeling'  in  this,  but  a  still  better  feeling  is  dis- 
played in  strains  like  those  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  not  content 
ynih  drily  exposing  the  emptiness  of  any  such  ^*  rebellion  against  the 
laws  that  season  all  things  for  the  inexorable  grave,'*  supply  reflec- 
tions whereby,  even  in  this  life.  Time  may  be  set  at  'defiance — grace 
and  loveliness  may  be  discerned  in  every  age,  as  long  as  the  body 
continues  to  be  a  translucent  tenement  of  .the  mind.  But  without 
contending  any  longer  on  behalf  of  those  whose  charms  of  youth  are 
departed  or  transmuted,  I  do  maintain  that  a  wife,  whether  young  or 
old,  may  pass  her  eveniugs  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, occupied  herself,  and  conscious  that  he  is  still  better  occupied, 
though  he  may  but  speak  with  her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  from 
time  to  time :  that  such  evenings  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when  they  are  passed  away  for- 
ever. 

Wieland,  whose  conjugal  felicity  has  been  almost  as  celebrated  as 
himself,  says  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife's  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a 
word  or  two,  that  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest 
and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wieland  and  his  wife, 
are  both  too  fully  employed  to  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in 
conversation.  But  Mr.  Dequincey  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  evening 
plan  that  it  introduces  a  sister  into  the  circle,  and  excludes  the  "  noisy 
boy  or  noisier  girl,  or,  what  is  noisier  than  either,  both."  "  Did  a 
very  little  babby  make  a  very  great  noise  ?"  is  the  first  line  of  a  nur- 
sery song,  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  some  of  his  experience  on 

*  This  pleanue  is  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Mn.  Joanna  Baillie  in  her  talaraating  Limm 
to  AgM9  Bailiis  on  her  Birthday.— TugUive  Vertea,  pp.  S32-3. 
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this  recondite  subjeot;  but  he  probably  oonsidered  that  duldren, 
however  noisy  by  day,  are  nsnally  in  the  silent  domains  of  Morpheus 
in  the  evening.  The  suggestion  of  banishing  them  to  the  nursery 
seems  brought  in  ad  inmdiamy  and  very  unfairly  as  against  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  not  only  fond  of  his  own  babes  and  prattlers,  but  what 
is  unoommon,  especially  in  a  grave  musing  man,  fond  even  of  other 
people's,  if  tolerably  attractive.  But  he  knew  that  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  that  in  the  evening,  after  they  are 
**  tii^  of  boisterous  play''  in  doors,  or  of  trotting  about  after  the 
daisies  and  buttercups,  this  ^^  lively  part  of  the  creation"  ought  to 
shut  up  their  flower-bright  eyes  and  fold  themselves  to  sleep— several 
hours  at  least  before  grown  persona  need  retire  from  their  employ- 
ments. When  they  are  no  longer  thus  disposable  a  new  state  of 
things  has  taken  place:  the  boys  are  at  school:  the  girls  form  a 
party  by  themselves  with  the  ^^  sister"  or  governess,  and  the  wife  can 
join  them  or  the  good  man  in  his  study — ^unless  a  studious  daughter 
takes  her  place — ^as  suits  all  parties  best ;  and  tliis  is  no  mere  fancy- 
piece,  but  a  picture  from  life.  If  the  picture  now-a-days  can  seldom 
'be  realized  by  the  professional  man,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Mr.  Dequinoey,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  but  because  the 
profession  itself,  or  the  demands  of  society,  engross  the  whole  of  his 
time.  Busy  men  eon  see  their  little  children  only  by  snatches,  as  the 
traveller  views  refreshing  waters  on  his  way^-ezoept  in  the  deeply- 
enjoyed  holiday  or  vacation :  there  are  not  many,  who  even  desire  to 
spend  hotuTi  in  juvenile  or  infantine  company,  unless  occupied  in 
teaching. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Dequincey  observes,  that  professors  of  literature 
are  not  ahsoluUly  Miged  to  quarrel  with  their  wives ;  yet  I  fear  there 
is  some  truth  also  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  hint,  that  their  wives  often  quar> 
rel  with  them,  unless  the  catastrophe  be  averted  either  by  heavenly 
patience  on  their  part,  or  what  sometimes  answers  the  same  purpose, 
but  brings  its  own  evil  along  with  it — a  stupid  placidity.  Love  b 
strong  as  death ;  stronger  than  all  the  trials  of  life ;  that  is.  Love  in 
ideal  perfection;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  it  at  least  makes  toward  the 
window,  when  Pecuniary  Embarrassment  comes  in  at  the  door ;  and, 
even  if  it  does  not  fly  away  forever,  yet  sadJy  bruises  its  light  wings, 
and  dulls  their  plumage,  by  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  embrasure. 
The  morbid  sensitiveness  consequent  on  too  continuous  literary 
efforts,  combined  with  anxiety  about  money  matters,  exposes  it  to 
imminent  danger,  even  if  the  husband  be  less  eccentric  and  irritable 
than  Bichter's  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  and  the  wife  not  quite  so  com- 
mon-place and  irritating  as  his  pretty,  but  too  womanish,  Lenette ; 
though  even  she  could  have  loved  her  Siebenkase,  if  he  had  had  any 
thing  to  "  crumble  and  to  bite."  Jean  Paul  himself  saw  his  "  suft- 
beams  weighed  on  hay-scales,  and  the  hay-balance  give  no  symptoma 
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of  rnoTing,''  and  "  his  heart  mored  as  little  as  the  balance  ;^' — ^for  he 
was  ahne.  Would  his  heart  hare  lain  as  still,  had  the  comfort  of 
wife  and  children  depended  on  the  power  of  his  sunbeams  to  weigh 
down  a  hay-scale?  In  drawing  the  parallel  betwixt  Leibnitz  and 
Ck)leridge  Mr.  Deqaincey  leaves  out  of  sight  that  the  German  scholar 
was  bom  into  good  curcnmstances,  obtained  immediate  success  in  his 
career  in  life— partly  by  means  of  that  effective  patronage,  which  is 
so  much  oftener  afforded  to  the  philosophic  student  in  Germany  than 
In  England — and  moreover  was  exempt  from  matrimony.  These  ad- 
vantages probably  did  more  to  keep  the  philosopher  in  a  serene  State 
of  mind  than  even  his  regular  mathematical  studies.  There  Is  a  story, 
indeed,  that  the  disturbance  and  vexation  caused  by  his  dispute  with 
Newton  concerning  the  invention  of  the  differential  ealcuhts  hastened 
bis  end ;  and  we  need  not  this  story  to  prove,  that  if  men  do  not  form 
personal  attachments  of  the  nearest  kind,  the  art  or  science,  to  which 
they  wed  themselves,  may  grow  too  close  to  their  heart,  and  make 
them  as  uneasy  as  a  wife  and  children  could  do.        * 

Mr.  Dequincey  concludes  his  discussion  by  declaring  it  clear  to  his 
Judgment,  ^^  that  literature  must  decay,  unless  we  have  a  class  wholly 
dedicated  to  that  service,  not  pursuing  it  as  an  amusement  only,  with 
wearied  and  pre-occupied  minds.''  Literature,  pursued  only  as  an 
amnsement,  can  never  flourish  in  any  high  and  worthy  sense;  that  it 
must  decay  unless  carried  on  by  a  class  wholly  dedicated  to  that  ser- 
vice, seems  to  me  very  questionable :  since  the  best  part  of  the  litera- 
ture we  already  possess  was  not  produced  in  that  way.  Mr.  De- 
quincey thinks  that  he  sufficiently  corrects  the  ^^  misrepresentation'' 
of  Mr.  0.  in  regard  to  Herder,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works  which 
this  author  vainly  desired  to  write,  and  also  by  repeating  his  lamen- 
tations about  want  of  ^*  time,  time,  time  I"  and  his  longing  to  be  ^^  shut 
up  for  some  years  in  a  fortress,  with  permission  to  pursue  his  labors 
and  to  procure  the  books  he  might  want.''  All  this  appears  to  me  a 
very  doubtful  proof,  that  Mr.  C.  sought  to  convey  "  delusive  impres- 
sions" respecting  unprofessional  literature  in  the  B.  L.  ^^His  thesis 
was,"  says  Mr.  D.  "that  the  performance  of  this  ordinary  business 
might  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  subtract  nothing  from  the  higher 
employments  but  even  greatly  to  assist  them ;  and  Herder's  case  was 
alleged  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration."  Now  I  think  Mr.  C.'s  thesis 
may  be  more  fairly  stated  thus :  first,  that  to  pursue  literature  as  the 
sole  business  of  life  and  the  sole  means  of  support,  is  unfavorable  to' 
the  welfare  of  the  literary  man  himself,  consequently  unfavorable  to 
literature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  weighty  performances  in  litera- 
twre  may  &«,  as  they  haee  heen^  produced  in  addition  to  regular  em- 
ployment of  another  kind.  That  Herder  might  not  have  written  more^ 
if  his  whole  time  had  been  at  his  disposal,  who  ever  doubted  ?  The 
qnestion  la,  would  he  have  written  hotter^  upon  the  whole,  even  if  he- 
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had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  ^'  thrown  into  a  dangeon,*^  or  ^%hxA 
np  in  a  fortress  with  books  at  oommand  :'^  did  he  not  write  maoh  and 
well  even  as  it  was ;  would  he  not  probably  have  written  toorm,  had 
he  composed  nnder  pain  of  starvation  if  his  writing  did  not  succeed 
and  that  immediately  ?  For  blink  it  who  will,  such  u  the  alternative 
in  the  case  of  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  address: 
such  must  have  been  the  case  with  Herder  himself^*  if  he  had  had  no 
regular  calling.  Mr.  Dequincej  informs  us  that  this  gifted  man  lived 
Queasily  and  died  before  reaching  a  good  old  age,  by  reason  of  a 
"most  exquisite  and  morbid  delicacy  of  nervous  temperament:''  and 
this  he  would  have  had  him  counteract  by  unintezrupted  composi- 
tion I  Doubtless  his  hypochondria  was  brought  on,  as  the  malady 
has  been  brought  on  in  numberless  other  oases,  by  excessive  mental 
exertion ;  he  was  overwrought  by  his  two  kinds  of  work,  that  of  his 
profession  and  literature,  pursued  as  he  pursued  them :  but  to  have 
withdrawn  the  one  and  doubled  the  other,  with  a  large  infusion  of 
anxiety  over  aiA  above,  would  not  have  made  him  easier  as  a  man, 
or  more  effective  as  an  author. 

Are  not  men  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  when  they  &ncy  how 
much  more  they  should  have  done  but  for  some  external  hindrance  f 
Surely  original  power  and  composing  energy  are  no  perennial  foun- 
tain tiiat  will  flow  on  as  long  as  ever  a  vent  is  givea  to  it ;  dse  why 
do  so  many  authors  cease  to  write  well  before  they  cease  to  write! 
This  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  men  should  be  able  to  write 
genially  while  their  intellect  is  in  its  prime ;  should  then  be  £nee  to 
choose  the  worthiest  vehicle  for  their  peculiar  powers. 


.  flnaDy  urmy 
TlMlr  temple  with  the  Hiuee*  diadem. 

Literature  draws  its  life  fh>m  all  that  enlivens  and  invigorates  the 
man ;  and  whatever  the  wearied  Herder  may  have  said,  in  his  play- 
ful mood,  "  to  be  shut  np  in  a  fortress,"  or  confined  to  a  study,  is  not 
the  best  preparation  for  writing  well ;  they  who  enter  on  the  arena 
of  public  labor  become  in  some  respects  better  qualified.  Little  in- 
tellectual benefit  indeed  is  to  be  gained  from  work,  which  "  any  stout 
man  might  do  for  a  guinea  a  day.''  Must  we  account  Herder's  work 
in  the  ministry,  with  its  collateral  business,  as  of  that  sort?  The 
"  wearied  and  pre-occupied  mind"  is  indeed  an  objection  to  Mr.  O.'s 
plan,  without  being  a  recommendation  of  that  which  has  been  set  up 
against  it.  The  state  of  our  social  economy  renders  every  man's 
trade  or  business  so  exigent  and  engrossing  as  to  leave  him  very  little 


*  Of  **A  oertetn  indlflbreooe  to  mooef  mettera,"  spedfled  bj  nj  Dither  as  one  of  the 
tokens  of  a  gentJeman,  Mr.  Garlyle  mys  **  which  certain  IndUfereoce  moat  be  wise  or  mad, 
jon  woiild  think,  exactly  ae  one  poeaenes  much  money,  or  poaBeaaes  little  P*  Mr.  D»> 
qnlnoey'B  *«  indilference  to  money  matters'*  in  his  treatment  of  the  praaent  qneatloo  Bfta 
Um  fkr  oot  of  sight  of  Mr.  Oolerfdge*a  praetieal  view-Hiiilte  iolo  (he  dovda  I  fiu^y. 
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time  or  energy  for  any  other  pnrBoit ;  and  tbns  over-ciyilization  ope- 
rates against  coltivation.*  Literature — any  extensive  pursuit  of  it — 
whether  carried  on  as  a  profession  or  in  addition  to  another — mtist 
he  a  struggle  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  except  where  there 
is  a  strong  mind  in  an  almost  Herculean  body, — aeanstittUian  like  that 
of  a  Genttmr^ — ^it  is  apt  to  wear  out  both  before  their  time. 

One  word  more.  To  some  spirits  perhaps,  in  their  superfluity  of 
strength  and  gladness,  the  risk  of  starvation  may  act  as  a  stimulant ; 
but  was  Mr.  Coleridge  in  error  when  he  intimated,  that  to  the  greater 
number  of  sensitive  men — ^and  men  of  genius  are  generally  such — ^it 
acts  as  a  narcotic?  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  Jean  Paul  Richter^s 
struggles  with  poverty  is  highly  affecting  and  interesting.  He  almost 
puts  a  new  spirit  into  the  feeble  mind,  while  he  describes  how  this 
strong  man  of  letters  had  *^  looked  desperation  full  in  the  face,  and 
found  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate ;"  how  ^^  his  strength  both 
of  thought  and  resolve  did  but  increase,^'  whUe  he  was  "  sorely  pressed 
on  from  without,"  and  "  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and  surer  founda- 
tion ;"  how  he  ^^  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  beating  of  continual  tem- 
pests ;  nay,  a  rock  crowned  with  foliage ;  and,  in  its  clefts,  nourishing 
flowers  of  sweetest  perfume."  Very  effective  is  his  contrast  of  such 
a  character,  whose  "  better  soul,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  abase- 
ment, rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long  labors," 
with  those  who  have  ^^  passed  through  as  hard  a  probation,"  and 
^^  borne  permanent  traces  of  its  good  and  evil  influences ;  some,  with 
their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance,  combining  a  sickly  dispiritment, 
others  a  hardened  dulness  or  deadness  of  heart ;  others  again  whom 
misery  itself  can  not  teach,  but  only  exasperate ;  who  far  from  parting 
with  the  mirror  of  their  vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in  pieces,  rather 
collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and  with  more  fondness  and  more 
bitterness  than  ever,  behold  not  one  but  a  hundred  images  of  self 
therein." 

But  after  dwelling  upon  this  representation,  I  conclude  upon  two 
things ;  first  that  if  Jean  Paul  in  Germany  sixty  years  ago  was  ^^  often 
in  danger  of  starving,"  in  England  at  this  present  time,  a  man  of  his 
genius,  who  had  to  live  entirely  by  his  wits,  would  starve  outright, 
or  live  very  miserably.  He  says  himself  concerning  authors,  "  the 
sprig  of  laurel,  like  the  lemon  in  the  mouth  of  the  wild  boar,  is  not 
put  into  ours  until  we  are  shot  and  dished  up."  He  would  have  been 
dished  up  in  this  country,  "  the  finest  in  the  world  if  a  man  could 
only  live  in  it!" — long  before  he  had  written  sixty  volumes  in  a  vein 
so  peculiar  as  those  by  which  he  finally  attained  independence  in  his 
own  land, — and  perhaps  have  missed  the  laurel  too.  Compare  his 
writings  with  those  of  any  one  of  our  popular  novelists ;  if  thought 

•  Mr.  OQtarldfB Mys  ia  the Ghoreh  and  State,  VI.  p.  55,  that  **a  natkm  cu  neTer  be  a 
too  cnlttvBled,  bnt  miqr  eaiUy  beeone  an  oTer-ciTillzed  mee.** 
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of  the  deeper  sort,  abundant  fkncy,  and  rarioiis  leainini^  go  for 
weight  in  the  scale,  wonld  not  any  of  them  kick  the  beam  instantly 
if  weighed  against  his?"^  Secondly,  I  imagine  that  the  ^^nuusiTe 
portly  cynio^*  had  no  small  force  of  body  to  nnder-prop  and  sostain 
this  ^^  giant  force  within  ;*^  more  at  least  than  the  minority  of  ^^fliyr- 
iad-minded  mer^^^  whose  corporeal  energies  are  seldom  to  be  com- 
pnted  by  the  same  arithmetic  as  their  mental  ones.  I  imagine  that 
he  was  at  least  a  far  better  OefUawr  than  S.  T.  O.t  Snefa  a  noan 
might  sport  for  a  while,  in  the  heyday  of  life,  with  ^  poverty,  pain 
and  all  evil,  as  with  bright-spotted  wild  beasts  which  he  had  tamed 
and  harnessed ;"  bnt  weaker-bodied  men  wonld  perish  by  their  &Dgi 
in  the  midst  of  the  process ;  hs  might  travel  throngfa  '^  a  parebed  Sa- 
hara," ^^  withont  losing  heart  or  even  good-hnmor ;"  bnt  to  one  of 
more  delicate  frame  ^^  the  stem  sandy  solitude"  wonld  soon  have 
yielded  only  a  grave.|  Men  of  letters  and  literary  genina  are  too 
often  what  is  styled,  in  trivial  irony,  ^*  fine  gentlemen  spoilt  in  the 
making."  They  care  not  for  show  and  grandenr  in  what  enrronnds 
them,  having  enongh  within,  beside  ^^  the  pomp  of  groves  and  ganii- 
tnre  of  fields,"  and  snper-regal  array  of  likes  at  their  feet,  when  they 
go  forth  into  outward  nature ;  but  they  are  fine  gentlemen  in  all  that 
concerns  ease  and  pleasurable,  or  at  least  comfortable,  sensation. 
How  can  they  live  hard  and  sparingly  who  are  relaxed  and  languid 
from  muscular  inaction ;  exhausted  by  incessant  activity  of  brain ; 
rendered  sensitive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sort,  luxurious,  by  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  vividness  of  imagination?  ^^Indifference  to 
money  matters"  in  men  of  genius  is  for  the  most  part  more  gentle- 
manly than  wise ;  say  rather  downright  inooberenoy  and  madness. 

It  is  a  noble  doctrine  that  teaches  how  slight  a  thing  is  Poverty ; 
what  riches,  nay  treasures  untold,  a  man  may  possess  in  the  midst  of 
it,  if  he  does  but  seek  them  aright ;  how  much  of  the  fiend^s  ^PP^' 
rent  bulk  is  but  a  fog- vapor  of  the  sickly  and  sophisticated  mind.  It 
is  a  noble  endeavor  that  would  bring  men  to  tread  the  fear  of  this 
phantom  under  their  firm  feet,  and  *^  dtvte  to  be  poor  I"g  Herein  I 
see  an  analogy  between  the  teaching  of  a  mighty  Poet, — ^him  who 
wrote  of  "  the  Leech  Gk^therer  on  the  lonely  moor," — and  the  writfaigB 

*  Hilt  is  not  roaant  as  a  compariaon  of  meriu^  bnt  only  of  the  mon  rtfmiiu  antli 
with  thoM  which  it  raqtllrea  leaa  inleUectual  reflnemant  to  approciata.  I  oot^ectarcs  that 
tha  Oarman  public  are  mora  ealtivated,  intallectoally  at  laaat,  than  tba  fingUrii ;  I  do  not 
Bay  upon  the  whole,  bettar  edacated,  or  aa  highly  poUahad  and  dTiUaad. 

t  Both  howaYar  died  at  about  the  tame  age,  a  few  montha  before  eompleUng  their  63d 
year.  RIchtar  waa  bom  Mareh  31, 1763,  died  Noyamber  14,  J825.  My  Father  waa  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  yean  younger,  and  lived  about  six  weeka  longer. 

X  «' And  mighty  Poeta  In  their  mitery  dead.**    Beaolaticii  and  IndepeiMleBoa.   8t  17.  L 4. 

I  At  laaat  in  the  aenae  of  beli«  unable  to  *(  kwp  a  gi^.^  I  am  glad  that  the  last  Qna^ 
terly  nottoea  with  approbation  "  a  manly,  cheerAil  tone  In  aoma  romarks  on  tbetmproTad 
eondltlon  of  literary  laborara"  In  Mr.  Bufton*a  Mmmain  of  Jhurid  thmt,  asd  ia  able  to 
add ;  «*  the  fhct  of  the  general  Improramant  <»  whMh  Im  dirrila  ean  aoi  be  dovblad." 
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of  Thomas  Oarlyle.  I  see  a  similarity  of  spirit  between  them,  inas- 
much as  both  show  how  great  a  thing  is  man  in  his  own  original 
greatness,  snch  as  God  made  him  and  enabled  him  to  become  by  his 
own  energies,  independently  of  all  aid  except  from  above ;  how  noble 
he  is  in  his  plain  native  dignity,  the  net-work  veil  of  social  fictions 
and  formalities,  which  "  the  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life"  spins  out^ 
being  taken  from  before  his  face.  And  this  theme  fbe  one  has  illu- . 
mined  with  the  glories  of  poetic  imagination,  the  other  with  the  lam- 
bent many-colored  flame  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a  playfhl  yet  power- 
ful eloquence,  teeming  with  bright  fancies,  like  a  river  which  foams 
and  flashes,  and  sparkles  in  tlio  sunshine,  while  it  flows  onward  with 
a  strong  and  steady  current.  Nevertheless,  when  we  have  blown 
into  thin  air  and  transparency  whatever  is  unsubstantial  in  this  object 
of  Dread,  still  Poverty,  or  an  insufficiency  of  the  external  means  of 
ease  and  eiyoyment  according  to  our  actual  condition,  must  ever  re- 
main one  of  life's  great  evils ;  if  it  be  not  the  greatest  of  all  those 
which  we  do  not  create  by  acts  of  our  own  will,  yet  surely  none  is 
greater,  seeing  that  it  too  often  brings  in  its  train  all  the  rest, — "  cold, 
pain,  and  labor,"  with  unrelieved  or  unprevented  sickness,  and  want 
or  loss  of  lively,  joyous,  warm  affection,  that  scatters  flowers  and  sun- 
shine on  the  path  of  life.  It  presses  hard  upon  the  body,  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly  it  presses  hard  upon  the  mind.  Richter,  with 
all  his  super-abundant  energy,  got  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  man  who  had  not  keenly  felt  how  it  can  embitter  and  impoverish 
even  a  brave  man's  life  could  have  written  as  he  has  done  in  his  his- 
tory of  Siebenkase,  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor.  Indeed  the  tTioms  of 
this  piece  may  he  felt : — the  fruit  and  flowers  we  can  see  and  admire, 
but  scarcely  seem  to  taste  them  or  inhale  their  living  odors. — S.  0. 

Note  P.  p.  882. 

Trois  Lettres  k  Mr.  Remond  do  Mont-Mort.  1741.  (opp.  ed  Erd- 
raann  Berol,  1840.  P.  ii.  pp.  701-2.)  "  Outre  que  j'ai  eu  soin  de 
tout  diriger  k  T^difioation,  j'ai  t^che  de  deterrer  et  de  r^unir  la  v6rite 
ens^velle  et  dissip^e  sons  les  opinions  des  diflerentes  Sectcs  des  Phi- 
losophes ;  et  je  crois  y  avoir  ^joute  quelque  chose  du  mien  pour  faire 
quelques  pas  en  avant." 

I  suppose  that  most  philosophers  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground 
of  all  foregoing  philosophies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  make 
q^ielques  pas  en  avant^  while  the  unphilosophio  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  do  but  move  in  a  circle — that  there  is  among  them  vertigo  qum- 
dam  et  ctgitatio  perpetua  et  drculus^ — and  the  anti-philosophic  poet  is 
of  opinion,  that 

never  yet  did  philosophic  tubo 

That  brings  the  planeti  home  Into  the  eye 

Vof..  m.  2 1 
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or  obMrvatlon,  aod  dlaeoven,  elM 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  woridih 
Diaoover  Him  that  rales  them. 

After  the  sentence  quoted  verbatim  by  Mr.  C.  the  letter  proceeds 
thus: — 

'^Les  Formalistes  oomme  les  Platoniciens  et  les  Aristot^liciena  ont 
raison  de  ohercher  la  source  des  choses  dans  les  causes  finales  ct  for- 
melles.  Mais  ils  ont  tort  de  negliger  les  efficientes  et  les  mat^rielles, 
et  d'en  inf<6rer,  comme  faisoit  Mr.  Henri  Moms  en  Angleterre,  et  quel- 
ques  autres  Platoniciens,  qu'il  y  a  des  Ph6nom6nes  qui  ne  penvent  dtre 
ezpliqu6s  m6caniquement.  Mais  de  Pautre  cdt6  les  Mat^rialistes,  oo 
cenz  qui  s^attachent  uniquement  k  la  Philosophic  m^canique,  ont  tort 
de  rejeter  les  considerations  m^taphysiques,  et  de  vonloir  tout  exptt- 
quer  par  ce  qui  depend  de  Timagination." 

"  Je  me  flatte  d'avoir  p6netre  THarmonie  des  differens  r^gnes,  et 
d'avoir  vu  que  les  deux  partis  ont  raison,  pourvu  qu'ils  ne  se  choquent 
point ;  que  tout  ce  fait  m^caniquement  et  m^taphysiqnement  en  m^me 
terns  dans  les  ph6nom^nes  de  la  nature,  mais  que  la  source  de  la  m^ 
oanique  est  dans  la  m6taphysique.  H  n^^toit  pas  ais6  de  decouvrir  ce 
myst^re,  par  ce  qu^il  y  a  pen  de  gens  qui  se  donnent  la  peine  de 
joindre  ces  deux  sortes  d^^tudes."  I  have  often  thought  that  proba- 
bly there  is  much  one-sided  reasoning  and  halying  of  truth  amongst 
us  at  this  day,  because  the  men  who  are  mathematical  are  not  deeply 
and  systematically  metaphysical,  and  fdce  versa  ;  those  who  are  given 
to  philosophical  studies  are  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  Christian  religion ;  while  the  great  patricians 
and  theologians  have  not  been  regularly  trained  and  disciplined  in 
metaphysical  science, — do  not  appear  to  have  patiently  examined 
what  a  large  portion  of  the  studious  world  hold  undoubtedly  to  be 
discoveries  in  that  direction.  They  hear  persons  who  have  travelled 
in  Germany,  but  never  set  foot  in  the  region  of  German  metaphysics, 
or  inhaled  one  breath  of  its  thin  atmosphere,  maintain  that  this 
science  makes  no  real  permanent  advances, — ^that  what  one  man 
builds  up  another  pulls  down,  to  erect  his  own  equally  unstable  edi- 
fice in  its  place.  Judging  of  the  matter  from  without,  and  hearing 
only  censure  and  contention  instead  of  consent  and  approbation,  they 
are  not  aware  how  large  a  part  of  his  immediate  predecessor's  opinions 
the  successor  quietly  assumes.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  they 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  general  fact,  that  a  philosopher  argues  more 
against  that  teacher  of  philosophy  from  whom  he  has  derived  the 
main  body  of  his  opinions,  whose  system  contains  great  part  of  that 
which  his  own  consists  of,  than  he  does  with  the  whole  world  beside. 
Gould  all  that  belongs  to  Leibnitz  be  abstracted  from  Kant,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  Eant  be  abstracted  from  Mchteand  Schelling,  I  shonld 
imagine  that  the  metaphysical  system  of  each  would  straightway  fall 
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into  a  shapeless,  baseless  wreck.  There  is  perhax>s  no  fallacy  so  com- 
mon and  so  deluding  as  the  imagination  that  we  can  understand  an- 
other man's  system  of  thought  and  feeling  by  looking  at  it  from  the 
outsidC)  without  having  entered  into  it  and  abode  in  it,  and  learned 
experimentally  its  true  nature  and  character.  When  a  man  is  decry- 
ing German  philosophy  without  having  studied  it,  or  perhaps  read  a 
word  of  what  any  German  philosopher  has  written  in  his  own  books, 
his  speech  is  sure  to  betray  him :  "  so  dangerous  is  it  for  the  ablest 
man  to  attempt  speaking  of  what  he  does  not  understand."* — 8.  0. 


Note  Q.  p.  868. 

See  his  treatise  concerning  the  Search  after  Truth. — De  la  Recherche 
de  la  VMUy  book  iii.,  especially  chap.  6. 

Father  Malebranche  was  born  at  Paris,  1688,  died  in  the  same  city, 
Oot.  18,  1715.    Cousin  speaks  as  follows  of  this  pious  philosopher : — 

"  Nicolas  Malebranche,  Tun  des  Peres  de  TOratoire,  genie  profond, 
cach6  sous  nn  exterieur  pen  avantageux,  et  incontestablement  le  plus 
grand  m^taphysicien  que  la  France  ait  produit,  d6veloppa  les  id^es  de 
Descartes  avec  originality,  en  les  reproduisant  sous  des  formes  plus 
claires  et  plus  animees ;  mais  son  tour  d'esprit  6minemment  religieux 
lui  fit  donner  fa  sa  philosophic  un  caract^re  mystique  qui  lui  est  par- 
ticulier.  La  theorie  de  la  connoissance,  celle  de  Porigine  des  erreurs, 
surtout  des  erreurs  qui  tiennent  aux  illusions  de  Pimagination,  enfin 
la  m^thode  pour  bien  conduire  notre  pens6e,  telles  sont  les  parties  dont 
il  a  traits  avec  le  plus  de  succes.  Malebranche  admit  la  theorie  de  la 
passivity  de  I'entendement  et  de  Tactivite  libre  de  la  volonte ;  il  con- 
sidera  T^tendue  comme  I'essence  des  corps,  TSime  comme  une  sub- 
stance essentiellement  simple,  et  Diou  comme  le  fond  commun  de  toute 
existence  et  de  toute  ponsee :  c^s  doctrines  Pamendrent  iii  combattre 
les  idees  inn^es  par  des  objections  plcines  de  force,  et  a  soutenir  que 
nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu :  Dieu,  suivant  lui,  comprend  en  soi  toutes 
choses  de  la  mani^re  dont  elles  s'offrent  a  notre  intelligence ;  il  est 
Finfini  de  Pespace  et  de  la  pensee,  le  monde  intelligible  et  le  lieu  des 
esprits." — Manuel^  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-14. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  this  philosopher  and  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox  con- 
cerning divine  illumination.  They  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke  is  An  Examination  of  P. 
Malebranche's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  things  in  God.  (Works,  fol.  1751, 
vol.  iii.  p.  410)  which  examination  is  examined  again  by  Leibnitz  in 
his  Bemarquee  mr  le  eentiment  du  P.  Malebranche^  &c.,  1708  (0pp.  ed. 

*  Spoken  by  Mr.  Deqvinoey  In  refarenoe  to  a  eelobrated  German  writer. 
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Erdmann  ii.  p.  466).  To  compare  these  two  discourses  is  highly  in- 
structive and  interesting.  There  are  other  critiques  by  eminent  men 
of  the  Father's  doctrine.  The  following  account  of  tie  last  days  of 
Malebranche  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Berkeley  prefixed  to  his  Works, 
the  materials  of  which  were  chiefly  furnished  by  his  brother.  "At 
Paris,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  illustrious 
P^re  Malebranche.  He  found  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking 
in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  was  then 
troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  oonversation  naturally 
turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the  other  had  received  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  But  the  issue  of  this 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebranche.  In  the  heat  of  disputa- 
tion he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the  natu- 
ral impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a  Frenchman,  l^at  he  brought 
on  himself  a  violent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off 
a  few  days  after." 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Father  Malebranche  melt  away,  as  it  were, 
like  a  man  of  snow,  before  the  vigorous  sun  of  Berkeley,  who  was 
then  about  one-cmd-thirty,  splendid  in  mind,  and  person,  and  potent 
vnth  his  tongue,  while  the  Father  had  entered  his  seventy-eighth 
year;  his  great  metaphysical  mind,-*the  greatest  perhaps  that  France 
ever  produced,— joined  with  an  eager  spirit,  proving  at  last  too 
much  for  the  decaying  tenement  of  his  body,  which  appeared  from 
the  first  so  weakly  put  together  that  the  wonder  was  how  it  kept  the 
metaphysician  within  the  bounds  of  Time  and  Space  so  long.  Tet 
his  term  of  earthly  existence  exceeded  by  eight  years  that  of  his  robust 
rival,  who  expired  Jan.  14,  1758,  "  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  listening  to  a  sermon," — an  end  very  suitable  to  the  tenor 
of  his  gentle  and  pious  yet  strenuous  life. — S.  0. 


Note  Q  2,  p.  858. 

Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac  was  bom  in  1715  at  Grenoble,  died  in 
1780.  Cousin  says  that  he  labored  to  perfect  the  empirical  system  of 
Locke,  and  attempted  to  trace  up  all  the  active  faculties  of  the  soul 
to  sensibility  by  means  of  the  translbrmation  of  sensations.  Others, 
as  La  Mettrie,  carried  forward  this  system,  till  they  pushed  it  by  its 
consequences,  or  what  they  deemed  such,  into  Atheism,  Materialism, 
and  a  rigorous  Determinism.  Condillac  has  remained  to  the  present 
time  the  representative  of  French  philosophy  and  its  avowed  chief. 
(Manuel,  pp.  208-210.)  Des  Cartes  and  MaJebranche,  though  French- 
men, were  philosophers  of  so  difierent  a  character,  that  they  had  no 
more  to  do  toward  the  founding  of  this  French  school  than  metaphy*" 
sicians  of  other  nations. — S.  0. 
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NoTB  B.  p.  358. 

Dr.  Reid,  who  is  conBidered  by  many  to  have  been,  as  the  Biogra- 
phie  Unvcerselle  describes  him,  ihefoundefr  of  anew  anra  in  the  history 
of  Modem  Philosophy^  was  born  in  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardine- 
shire. In  1763  he  succeeded  Adam  SmitJi  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Glasgow  University ;  died  in  October,  1796.  He  produced 
many  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  Essays  on  the  powers  of  the 
haman  mind :  Lond.  1803,  three  vols,  in  8vo. ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular.  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind  on  the  principle  of  common 
sense,  8vo.  which  appeared  in  1763  :  it  came  into  a  sixth  edit,  in  1804. 
He  also  wrote  Essays  on  tlie  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man:  Edinb. 
1786,  in  4to. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  give  all  men  as 
well  as  all  arguments  their  due,  and  to  put  down  hasty  and  uigust  de- 
preciation, defends  Dr.  Reid  from  the  charge  of  shallowness  and  pop- 
ularity, and  maintfdns  his  right  to  "  a  commendation  more  descriptive 
of  a  philosopher  than  that  bestowed  by  Professor  Cousin  of  having 
made  a  mgoroua  protest  against  skepticism  on  "behalf  of  comnum  sensed 
He  alleges  that  this  philosopher's  ^*  observations  on  suggestion,  on 
natural  signs,  on  the  connection  between  what  he  calls  sensation  and 
perception,  though  perhaps  occasioned  by  Berkeley,  whose  idealism 
Reid  had  once  adopted,  are  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  original 
observation."  Sir  James,  however,  admits  that  "Dr.  Brown  very 
justly  considered  the  claims  of  Reid  to  the  merit  of  detecting  the  uni- 
versal delusion  which  had  betrayed  philosophers  into  the  belief  that 
ideas,  which  were  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, as  a  proof  of  his  having  mistaken  their  illustrative  language 
for  a  metaphysical  opinion."*  Whether  a  man  who  utterly  misun- 
derstands the  language  of  preceding  philosophers  on  a  cardinal  point 
can  himself  be  a  ^^  deep  thinker,"  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  solve ;  I  only  think  it  is  a  question,  and  without  offering  a  phih- 
sophieal  opinion  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Reid's  literal  way  of  understand- 
ing his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  his  representing  them 
accordingly  as  a  set  of  cloud-weavers  and  phantasts,  has  always  re- 
minded me  of  certain  amusing  remarks  in  Lamb's  Essay  entitled 
"  Imperfect  Sympathies."  His  bantering  style  too  is  more  popular 
than  philosophic,  and  scarcely  evinces  that  patience  and  modesty  for 
which  Sir  James,  I  doubt  not  on  sufficient  grounds,  upon  a  review  of 
his  whole  works,  gives  him  credit.  I  should  say,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  record  my  impression— (L  do  not  call  it  a  judgment)— that 
Cousin's  summary  of  his  merits  is  as  clear-sighted  and  clever  as  his 
summaries  usually  are,  and  that  a  certain  ingor  in  commanding  and 

•  In  this  mlMpprebmiBtoii  ProfoMor  Stewwt  has  followed  Unit  as  Is  eyidflDt  ftom  Elo* 
meDts,  du^.  Iv.  seetlon  it 
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presenting  a  limited  view  of  the  subject  of  external  perception,  is  the 
best  cbaraoterietic  of  Dr.  Reid^s  Inqairy.  And  was  it  not  this  mista- 
ken part  of  his  teaching  more  than  his  iiftelligent  remarks  in  ezt«n- 
sion  of  that  of  Berkeley,  which  installed  him  in  his  high  reputation 
of  "  the  founder  of  a  new  lera?"  Dr.  Reid's  great  merit,  even  ac- 
cording to  Stewart,  consisted  in  his  having  ^^  had  courage  to  lay  aside 
all  tbe  hypothetical  language  of  his  predecessors  concerning  percep- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  fact."*  But  if  he  misunderstood  that  language,  and 
combated,  as  Sir  James  affirms  (p.  164)  "imaginary  antagonists,"  where 
was  his  victory?  Was  not  this  combat  and  seeming  triumph  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  book,  and  tbat  which  gave  it  great  part  of  iti 
savor  to  the  public  ?  Did  he  really  advance  the  science  of  metaphysics 
materially  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  days  of 
Berkeley?  The  answer  to  Berkeley  from  the  first  had  been:  "Nct- 
ertheless  we  do  perceive  an  external  world,  and  what  presents  itself 
within  us,  which  we  instinctively  refer  to  things  without  us,  does  re- 
ally tell  us  that  there  are  things  without  us,  and  vihai  they  are  in 
reference  to  us ;  and  that  we  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  of  our  existence, 
and  are  incapable,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  from  thinking 
otiierwisc,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  true.  Does  Reid^s  explana- 
tion amount  to  more  than  what  has  just  been  expressed  I  But  so 
much  as  this  Berkeley  himself  anticipated.  He  stated  the  objection 
to  his  theory  contained  in  the  fact  of  universal  original  belief  of  the 
contrary,  and  tried  to  push  it  aside — ^it  was  the  only  obstacle  that  did 
not  yield  to  his  victorious  hand.t 

That  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  was  received  with  applause  in  Pans, 
when  taught  there  by  M.  Royer  Collard,yac<?r«  the  supposition  that  it 
was  clear  rather  than  deep ;  smart,  rather  than  characterized  by  the 
grave  energy,  which  slowly  and  laboriously  graspsa^om^t^z'n^mor^of 
truth, — a  real  and  substantial  something.  Hume^s  compliment  to  Dr. 
Reid^B  profundity  may  have  been  mere  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  a  gen- 
tlemanly antagonist.  He  would  perhaps  have  been  as  polite  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  if  he  had  not  "  indulged  himself  in  the  personalities  and  in- 
vectives of  a  popular  pamphleteer,"  and  so  departed  from  fairness 
and,  what  he  undertook  to  defend,  "  common  sense." 

Dngald  Stewart,  the  accomplished  disciple  of  Reid,  and  improver 
of  his  philosophy,  was  bom  in  the  College  of  Edinborough  in  1753, 
became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  there  in  1785,  died  ia  Jane, 
1828.  He  published  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  in  1792,  Philosophical  Essays  in  1810,  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  and 

*  Elementi,  p.  69. 

t  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  as.  54-;S-6-7. 
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other  works.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  given  his  character,  as  a 
man  and  an  anthor,  in  his  interesting  Dissertation,  p.  145,  edit.  1880. 
—S.  0. 

Note  S.  p.  857 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dox of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  hrought  forward  in  The  Friend  (II. 
p.  399),  and  in  Tait's  Mag.  of  1834,  is  distinctly  given  hy  Leibnitz  in 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Foucher,  Sur  quelque%  axiomea  philoaophiqtieaj  in 
which  he  says,  "^<5  eraignez  pointy  Monsieur,  la  tortue  que  les  Pir- 
rhoniens/aUoient  aUeraussivite  qu'Aehille.  *  *  *  Un  espaee  di- 
tisible  sans  Jin  se  passe  dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans  fin.  Je  ne  con- 
^ais  point  d"* indivisibles  physiques  sans  miracle^  etje  crois  que  la  nature 
pent  riduire  les  corps  d  lapetitesse  que  la  Giometrie  peut  cansidSrer." 
In  his  rejoinder  to  Foucher's  reply  he  says  that  P.  Gregoire  de  St. 
Vincent  has  shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  place  where 
Achilles  must  have  caught  the  tortoise.  Opp,  ed.  Erdmann^  i.  pp. 
115-118. 

Aristotle,  in  his  brief  way,  had  given  the  solution  long  before,  when 
he  said  that  Time  does  not  consist  of  indivisible  nows  or  now-existents 
— eK  rwv  vvv  bvruv  adtupeTuv — any  more  than  any  other  magnitude. 
See  the  editor^s  note  upon  the  passage  of  The  Friend  referred  to 
above. — S.  0. 


END  OF  VOL.   ni. 
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